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CHAPTER   V. 

LAWS  WHICH  REGULATE  THE  OEOORAFUICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPECIES. 

Analogy  of  climate  not  attended  with  identity  of  Bpecies — Botanical  geography-— 
Stations — Habitations — Distinct  provinces  of  indigenous  plants — Vegetation  of 
islands — Marine  vegetation  (p.  13.) — in  what  manner  plants  become  diffused— 
Effects  of  wind,  rivers,  marine  currents — Agency  of  animals  (p.  18.) — Many  seeds 
pass  through  the  stomachs  of  animals  and  birds  undigested — Agency  of  man  in  the 
dispersion  of  plants,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  (p.  21.) — Its  analogy  to  that 
of  the  inferior  animals. 

Next  to  determining  the  question  whether  species  have  a  real  existence, 
the  consideration  of  the  laws  which. regulate  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  a  subject  of  primary  importance  to  the  geologist.  It  is  only  by 
studying  these  laws  with  attention*  by  observing  the  positions  which 
groups  of  species  occupy  at  present,  and  inquiring  how  these  may  be 
varied  in  the  course  of  time  by  migrations,  by  changes  in  physical  geo- 
graphy, and  other  causes,  that  we  can  hope  to  learn  whether  the  dura- 
tion of  species  be  limited,  or  in  what  manner  the  state  of  the  animate 
world  is  affected  by  the  endless  vicissitudes  of  the  inanimate. 

Different  regiont  inhabited  by  distinct  species, — Tliat  different  regions 
of  the  globe  are  inhabited  by  entirely  distinct  animals  and  plants,  is  a 
fact  which  has  been  familiar  to  all  naturalists  since  Ruffon  first  pointed 
out  the  want  of  ipedfic  identity  between  the  land  quadrupeds  of  America 
and  those  of  the  Old  World.  The  same  phenomenon  has,  in  later  times, 
been  forced  in  a  striking  manner  upon  our  attention,  by  the  examination 
of  New  Holland,  where  the  indigenous  species  of  animals  and  plants 
Vol.  U.— B 
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were  found  to  be,  almost  without  exception,  distinct  from  those  known 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

But  the  extent  of  this  parcelling  out  of  the  globe  amongst  different 
nations,  as  they  have  been  termed,  of  plants  and  animals-»-the  univer- 
sality of  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary  and  unexpected,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  clearly  established  by  the 
advance  of  modern  science. 

Scarcely  fourteen  hundred  species  of  plants  appear  to  have  been  known 
and  described  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians.  At  present,  more 
than  three  thousand  species  are  enumerated,  as  natives  of  our  own  island.* 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  there  have  been  collected,  perhaps,  upwards 
of  seventy  thousand  species.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
the  ancients  should  have  acquired  any  correct  notions  respecting  what 
may  be  called  the  geography  of  plants,  although  the  influence  of  climate 
on  the  character  of  the  vegetation  could  hardly  Have  escaped  their  obser- 
vation. 

Antecedently  to  investigation,  there  was  no  reason  for  presuming  that 
the  vegetable  productions,  growing  wild  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  should 
be  unlike  those  of  the  western,  in  the  same  latitude;  nor  that  the  plants 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should  be  unlike  those  of  the  South  of 
Europe ;  situations  where  the  climate  is  little  dissimilar.  The  contrary 
tupposition  would  have  seemed  more  probable,  and  we  might  have  anti- 
cipated an  almost  perfect  identity  in  the  animals  and  plants  which  inhabit 
corresponding  parallels  of  latitude.  The  discovery,  therefore,  that  each 
separate  region  of  the  globe,  both  of  the  land  and  water,  is  occupied  by 
distinct  groups  of  species,  and  that  most  of  the  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule  may  be  referred  to  disseminating  causes  now  in  operation,  is 
eminently  calculated  to  excite  curiosity,  and  to  stimulate  us  to  seek  some 
hypothesis  respecting  the  first  introduction  of  species  which  may  be 
reconcileable  with  such  phenomena. 

Botanical  geography. — A  comparison  of  the  plants  of  different  regions 
of  the  globe  affords  results  more  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  than  those  relating  to  the  animal  kingdom,  because 
the  science  of  botany  is  more  advanced,  and  probably  comprehends  a 
great  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
whole  earth.  Humboldt,  in  several  eloquent  passages  of  his  Personal 
Narrative,  was  among  the  first  to  promulgate  philosophical  views  on  this 
subject.  Every  hemisphere,  says  this  traveller,  produces  plants  of 
different  species;  and  it  is  not  by  the  diversity  of  climates  that  we  can 
attempt  to  explain  why  equinoctial  Africa  has  no  laurinis,  and  the  New 
World  no  heaths ;  why  the  calceolarias  are  found  only  in  the  southern 

*  Barton's  Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Plants;  p.  2. 
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hemifphere  ;  why  the  birds  of  the  continent  of  India  glow  with  coloun 
less  splendid  than  the  birds  of  the  hot  parts  of  America ;  finally,  why 
the  tiger  is  peculiar  to  Asia*  and  the  ornithorhynchus  to  New  Holland.* 

'*  We  can  coneei?e,"  he  adds,  **  that  a  small  number  of  the  families  of 
plants,  for  instance,  the  musaceae  and  the  palms,  cannot  belong  to  very 
cold  regions,  on  account  of  their  internal  structure  and  the  importance  of 
certain  organs;  but  we  cannot  explain  why  no  one  of  the  family  of 
melastomas  vegetates  north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty  degrees ;  or  why  no 
rose-tree  belongs  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  Analogy  of  climates  ii 
often  found  in  the  two  continents  without  indentity  of  productions. "t 

The  luminous  essay  of  l)e  Candolle  on  **  Botanical  Geography"  pre- 
sents us  with  the  fruits  of  his  own  researches  and  those  of  Humbokltf 
Brown,  and  other  eminent  botanists,  so  arranged,  that  the  principal  phe- 
nomena of  the  distribution  of  plants  are  exhibited  in  connexion  with  the 
causes  to  which  they  are  chiefly  referable.^:  **  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
difficult,**  observes  this  writer,  ''  to  find  two  points  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  or  in  equinoctial  America  and  Africa,  which  present  all 
the  same  circumstances :  as,  for  example,  the  same  temperature,  the 
same  height  above  the  sea,  a  similar  soil,  an  equal  dose  of  humidity; 
yet  nearly  all,  perhaps  allt  the  plants  in  these  two  similar  localities  shall 
be  distinct.  A  certain  degree  of  analogy,  indeed,  of  aspect,  and  even  of 
structuroy  might  very  possibly  be  discoverable  between  the  plants  of  the 
two  localities  in  question ;  but  the  species  would  in  general  be  different. 
Circumstances,  therefore,  different  from  those  which  now  determine  the 
$talhnSf  have  had  an  influence  on  the  habitations  of  plants." 

Stations  and  habitations  of  plants. — As  I  shall  frequently  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  stations  and  habitations  of  plants  in  the  technical 
sense  in  which  the  terms  are  used  in  tlie  above  passage,  I  may  remind  the 
geologist  that  station  indicates  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  locality  where 
each  species  is  accustomed  to  grow,  and  has  reference  to  climate,  soil, 
humidity,  light,  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  other  analogous  circum- 
stances ;  whereas,  by  habitation  is  meant  a  general  indication  of  the 
conntry  where  a  plant  girows  wild.  Thus  the  station  of  a  plant  may  be 
a  salt-marsh,  in  a  temperate  climate,  a  hill-side,  the  bed  of  the  sea,  or  a 
stagnant  pool.  Its  habitation  may  be  Europe,  North  America,  or  New 
Holland  between  the  tropics.  The  study  of  stations  has  been  styled  the 
topography,  that  of  habitations  the  geography,  of  botany.  The  terms 
thus  defined,  express  each  a  distinct  class  of  ideas,  which  have  been 
often  confounded  together,  and  which  are  equally  applicable  in  zoology. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  principle  above  alluded  to,  that  difference 
of  longitude,  independently  of  any  influence  of  temperature,  is  accompa- 

*  Pen.  Nar.,  vol.  v.  p.  180.  t  Id.  ibid. 

X  Etsai  EUmentaire  de  Geographie  Botanique.  Extrait  du  l^me  vol.  du  Diet. 
ie§  Sei.  Nat. 
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nied  by  a  great,  and  sometimes  a  complete  diversity  in  the  species  of 
plants,  De  Candolle  observes,  that,  out  of  2891  species  of  phsnogamous 
plants  described  by  Pursh,  in  the  United  States,  there  are  only  385 
which  are  found  in  northern  or  temperate  Europe.  MM.  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  in  all  their  travels  through  equinoctial  America,  found  only 
twenty-four  species  (these  being  all  cyperacea  and  graminea)  common  to 
America  and  any  part  of  the  Old  World.  On  comparing  New  Holland 
with  Europe,  Mr.  Brown  ascertained  that,  out  of  4100  species,  discovered 
in  Australia,  there  were  only  166  common  to  Europe,  and  of  this  small 
number  there  were  some  few  which  may  have  been  transported  thither 
by  man. 

But  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  in  the  more  widely  separated  parts 
the  ancient  continent,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  an  uninterrupted 
land  communication,  the  diversity  in  the  specific  character  of  the  respective 
vegetations  is  almost  as  striking.  Thus  there  is  found  one  assemblage  of 
species  in  China,  another  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian,  a  third  in  those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  ar  fourth  in 
the  great  platforms  of  Siberia  and  I'artary,  and  so  forth. 

The  distinctness  of  the  groups  of  indigenous  plants,  in  the  same  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  is  greatest  where  continents  are  disjoined  by  a  wide 
expanse  of  ocean.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  near  the  pole,  where  the 
extremities  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  unite  or  approach  near  to  one 
another,  a  considerable  number  of  the  same  species  of  plants  are  found, 
common  to  the  three  continents.  But  it  has  been  remarked,  that  these 
plants,  which  are  thus  so  widely  diffused  in  the  Arctic  regions,  are  also 
found  in  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  which  stretch  almost  across 
from  America  to  Asia,  and  which  may  probably  have  served  as  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  for  the  partial  blending  of  the  Floras  of  the  adjoin- 
ing regions.  It  has,  indeed,  been  found  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  plants 
found  at  two  points  very  remote  from  each  other,  occur  also  in  places 
intermediate. 

Vegetation  of  u/ant/s.— In  islands  very  distant  from  continents  the 
total  number  of  plants  is  comparatively  small ;  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  species  are  such  as  occur  nowhere  else.  In  so  far  as  the  flora  of 
such  islands  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  it  contains,  in  general,  species  com- 
mon to  the  nearest  main  lands.* 

The  islands  of  the  great  southern  ocean  exemplify  these  rules ;  the 
easternmost  containing  more  American,  and  the  western  more  Indian 
plants.t  Madeira  and  Teneriffe  contain  many  species,  and  even  entire 
genera,  peculiar  to  them;  but  they  have  also  plants  in  common  with 
Portugal,  Spain,  the  Azores,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa.:]: 

*  Prichard,  vol.  i.  p.  36.    Brown,  Appendix  to  Flinders, 
t  Fortter,  Observations,  Slc. 

t  Humboldt,  Pert.  Nar.,  vol.  i.  p.  270  of  the  translation.  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist,  of 
Mankind,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
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In  the  Canaries,  out  of  633  species  of  phenogamous  plants,  it  is  said 
ttiat  310  are  peculiar  to  these  islands,  and  the  rest  identical  with  those  of 
(he  African  continent ;  but  in  the  Flora  of  St.  Helena,  which  is  so  far 
distant  even  from  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  there  have,  been  found, 
out  of  sixty-one  native  species,  only  two  or  three  which  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Number  ofbotanicai  provinces. — I)e  Candolle  has  enumerated  twenty 
great  botanical  provinces  inhabited  by  indigenous  or  aboriginal  plants ; 
and  although  many  of  these  contain  a  variety  of  species  which  are  com- 
mon to  several  others,  and  sometimes  to  places  very  remote,  yet  the  lines 
of  demarcation  are,  upon  the  whole,  astonishingly  well  defined.*  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  on  which  these  general  views 
are  founded  will  ever  be  materially  aflected,  since  they  are  already  con- 
firmed by  the  examination  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  species  of 
plants. 

The  entire  change  of  opinion  which  the  contemplation  of  these  phe- 
nomena has  brought  about  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  first  travellers 
were  persuaded  that  they  should  find,  in  distant  regions,  the  plants  of 
their  own  country,  and  they  took  a  pleasure  in  giving  them  the  same 
names.  It  was  some  time  before  this  illusion  was  dissipated  ;  but  so  , 
fully  sensible  did  botanists  at  last  become  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
number  of  pliaenogamous  plants  common  to  difierent  continents,  that  the 
ancient  Floras  fell  into  disrepute.  All  grew  diffident  of  the  pretended 
identifications;  and  we  now  find  that  every  naturalist  is  inclined  to 
examine  each  supposed  exception  with  scrupulous  severity.!  If  they 
admit  the  fact,  they  begin  to  speculate  on  the  mode  whereby  the  seeds 
may  hav^been  transported  from  one  country  into  the  other,  or  inquire  on 
which  of  two  continents  the  plant  was  indigenous,  assumihg  that  a  spe- 
cies, like  an  individual,  cannot  have  two  birth-places. 

Marine  vegetation.'^The  marine  vegetation  is  less  known ;  but  we 
learn  from  Lamouroux,  that  it  is  divisible  into  different  systems,  appa- 
rently as  distinct  as  those  on  the  land,  notwithstanding  that  the  uniformity 
of  temperature  is  so  much  greater  in  the  ocean.  For  on  that  ground  we 
might  have  expected  the  phenomenon  of  partial  distribution  to  have  been 
far  less  striking,  since  climate  is,  in  general,  so  influential  a  cause  in 
checking  the  dispersion  of  species  from  one  zone  to  another. 

The  number  of  hydrophytes,  as  they  are  termed,  is  very  considerable, 
and  their  stations  are  found  to  be  infinitely  more  varied  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  ;  for  while  some  plants  are  covered  and  uncovered  daily 
by  the  tide,  others  live  in  abysses  of  the  ocean,  at  the  extraordinary  depth 
of  one  thousand  feet ;  and  although  in  such  situations  there  must  reign 

*  See  a  &rtlier  subdivision,  by  which  twenty-seven  provinces  are  made,  by  M. 
Aipli.  De  Candolle,  son  of  De  Candolle.    Monogr.  des  Campanulees.    Paris,  1830. 
t  De  CaadoUe,  Essai  EUmen.  de  G^og.  Botan.,  p.  45. 
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darkness  more  profound  than  night,  at  least  to  our  organs,  many  of  these 
vegetables  are  highly  coloured.  From  the  analogy  of  terrestrial  planU 
we  might  have  inferred,  that  the  colouring  of  the  alge  was  derived  from 
the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  ;  yet  we  are  compelled  to  doubt  when  we 
reflect  how  feeble  must  be  the  rays  which  penetrate  to  these  great  depths. 

The  subaqueous  vegetation  of  the  Mediterranean  is,  upon  the  whole, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  that  part  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf  which  is  immediately  contiguous  on  the  south.  Other  botanical 
provinces  are  found  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
in  the  ocean  which  washes  the  shores  of  South  America ;  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  its  gulfs  ;  in  the  seas  of  Australia  ;  and  in  the  Atlantic  basin^ 
from  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  pole.  There  are  very  few 
species  common  to  the  coast  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  none  common  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  shores  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  distinctness  alluded  to  between  the 
vegetation  of  these  several  countries  relates  strictly  to  species^  and  not  to 
forms.  In  regard  to  the  numerical  preponderance  of  certain  forms,  and 
many  peculiarities  of  internal  structure,  there  is  a  marked  agreement  in 
the  vegetable  productions  of  districts  placed  in  corresponding  latitudes, 
and  under  similar  physical  circumstances,  however  remote  their  position. 
Thus  there  are  innumerable  points  of  analogy  between  the  vegetation  of 
the  Brazils,  equinoctial  Africa,  and  India ;  and  there  are  also  points  of 
diflference  wherein  the  plants  of  these  regions  are  distinguishable  from  all 
extra-tropical  groups.  But  there  are  very  few  species  common  to  the 
three  continents.  The  same  may  be  said,  if  we  compare  the  plants  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  with  those  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  that  of  the  middle  of  Europe  :  the  species 
are  distinct,  but  the  forms  are  in  a  great  degree  analogous. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  means  of  diflusion,  independently  of  the 
agency  of  man,  are  possessed  by  plants,  whereby,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
they  may  be  enabled  to  stray  from  one  of  the  botanical  provinces  above 
mentioned  to  another,  and  to  establish  new  colonies  at  a  great  distance 
from  their  birth-place. 

Manner  in  which  platUi  become  diffused. — Winds. — The  principal  of 
the  inanimate  agents  provided  by  nature  for  scattering  the  seeds  of  plants 
over  the  globe,  are  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  constant  flow  of  water  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  To  begin 
with  the  winds:  a  great  number  of  seeds  are  furnished  with  downy  and 
feathery  appendages,  enabling  them,  when  ripe,  to  float  in  the  air,  and  to 
be  wafted  easily  to  great  distances  by  the  most  gentle  breeze.  Other 
plants  are  fitted  for  dispersion  by  means  of  an  attached  wing,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fir-tree,  so  that  they  are  caught  up  by  the  wind  as  they  fall 
from  the  cone,  and  are  earned  to  a  distance.     Amongst  the  comparatively 
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small  Bomber  of  plaots  known  to  Linnaens,  no  leas  than  I8S  genera  aie 
SDUBienHed  as  having  winged  seeds. 

As  winds  oflen  prevail  for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  together,  in  tlie 
same  direction,  these  means  of  transportation  may  sometimes  be  without 
limits ;  and  even  the  heavier  grains  may  be  borne  through  considerable 
•paces,  in  a  very  short  time,  during  ordinary  tempests  ;  for  strong  gales, 
which  can  sweep  along  grains  of  sand,  often  move  at  the  rate  of  about 
foTlj  miles  an  hour,  and  if  the  storm  be  very  violent,  at  the  rate  of  Mij-mx 
miles.*  The  hurricanes  of  tropical  regions,  which  root  up  trees  and, 
throw  down  buildings,  sweep  along  at  the  rate  of  ninety  miles  an  hour ; 
so  that,  for  however  short  a  time  they  prevail,  they  may  carry  even  the 
heavier  fruits  and  seeds  over  friths  and  seas  of  considerable  width,  and, 
doubtless,  are  oAen  the  means  of  introducing  into  islands  the  vegetation 
of  adjoining  continents.  Whirlwinds  are  also  instrumental  in  bearing 
along  heavy  vegetable  substances  to  considerable  distances.  Slight  ones 
may  frequently  be  observed  in  our  fields,  in  summer,  carrying  up  hay- 
cocks into  the  air,  and  then  letting  fall  small  tufts  of  hay  far  and  wide  over 
the  country ;  but  they  are  sometimes  so  powerful  as  to  dry  up  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  to  break  off  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  carry  them  up  in  a  whirl- 
ing column  of  air. 

Franklin  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  saw,  in  Maryland,  a 
whirlwind  which  began  by  taking  up  the  dust  which  lay  in  the  road,  in 
the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf  with  the  pointed  end  downwards,  and  soon  after 
grew  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fiAy  feet,  being  twenty  or  thirty  in  diameter. 
It  advanced  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  wind ;  and  although  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  column  was  surprisingly  rapid,  its  onward  progress  was 
sufficiently  slow  to  allow  a  man  to  keep  pace  with  it  on  foot.  Franklin 
followed  it  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his  son,  for  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  and  saw  it  enter  a  wood,  where  it  twisted  and  turned  round  large 
trees  with  surprising  force.  These  were  carried  up  in  a  spiral  line,  and 
were  seen  flying  in  the  air,  together  with  boughs  and  innumerable  leaves, 
which,  from  their  height,  appeared  reduced  to  the  apparent  size  of  flies. 
As  this  cause  operates  at  different  intervals  of  time  throughoat  a  great 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  may  be  the  means  of  bearing  not  only 
plants  but  insects,  land-tesucea  and  their  eggs,  with  many  other  species 
of  animals,  to  points  which  they  could  never  otherwise  have  reached,  and 
fiom  which  they  may  then  begin  to  propagate  themselves  again  as  from  a 
new  centre. 

BUirilnUion  rf  cryptogamoua  plants, — It  has  been  found  that  a  great 
numerical  proportion  of  the  exceptions  to  the  limitation  of  species  to  cer- 
tain quarters  of  the  globe,  occur  in  the  various  tribes  of  cryptogam ic  plants. 
Linneus  observed  that,  as  the  germs  of  plants  of  this  class,  such  as  mosses, 

*  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudei. 
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fungi,  and  lichens,  consist  of  an  impalpable  powder,  the  particles  of  which 
are  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  account  for 
their  being  dispersed  throughout  the  atmosphere,  and  carried  to  every 
point  of  the  globe,  where  there  is  a  station  fitted  for  them.  Lichens  in 
particular  ascend  to  great  elevations,  sometimes  growing  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  at  the  utmost  limits  of  vegetation, 
and  where  the  mean  temperature  is  nearly  at  the  freezing  point.  This 
elevated  position  must  contribute  greatly  to  facilitate  the  dispersion  of  those 
buoyant  particles  of  which  their  fructification  consists.* 

Some  have  inferred,  from  the  springing  up  of  mushrooms  whenever 
particular  soils  and  decomposed  organic  matter  are  mixed  together,  that 
the  production  of  fungi  is  accidental,  and  not  analogous  to  that  of  perfect 
plants.t  But  Fries,  whose  authority  on  these  questions  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  in  favour  of  the 
old  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation.  '*  The  sporules  of  fungi,*'  says  this 
naturalist,  **•  are  so  infinite,  that  in  a  single  individual  of  Reticularia 
maxima,  I  have  counted  above  ten  millions,  and  so  subtile  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible,  often  resembling  thin  smoke ;  so  light  that  they  may  be  raised 
perhaps  by  evaporation  into  the  atmosphere,  and  dispersed  in  so  many 
ways  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  by  insects,  wind,  elasticity,  adhesion, 
&c.,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  place  from  which  tliey  may  be  ex- 
cluded." 

Agency  of  rivers  and  currents. — In  considering,  in  the  next  place,  tlie 
instrumentality  of  the  aqueous  agents  of  dispersion,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
cite  the  words  of  one  of  our  ablest  botanical  writers.  **  The  mountain 
stream  or  torrent,**  observes  Keith, ''  washes  down  to  the  valley  the  seeds 
which  may  accidentally  fall  into  it,  or  which  it  may  happen  to  sweep 
from  its  banks  when  it  suddenly  overflows  them.  The  broad  and  majestie 
river,  winding  along  the  extensive  plain,  and  traversing  the  continents  of 
the  world,  conveys  to  the  distance  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  the  seeds 
that  may  have  vegetated  at  its  source.  Thus  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic  are  visited  by  seeds  which  grew  in  the  interior  of  Germany  ;  and 
the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  seeds  that  have  been  generated  in 
the  interior  of  America.^  Fruits,  moreover,  indigenous  to  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  such  as  that  of  the  Mimosa  scandens,  the  cashew-nut, 
and  others,  have  been  known  to  be  drifted  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  Gulf 
stream,  on  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  in  such  a  state  that  they  might 
have  vegetated  had  the  climate  and  soil  been  favourable.  Among  these 
tlie  Guilandina  Bonduc,  a  leguminous  plant,  is  particularly  mentioned  a» 
having  been  raised  from  a  seed  found  on  tlie  west  coast  of  Ireland.  § 

*  Linn.,  Tear  in  Lapland,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

f  Lindley,  Introd.  to  Nat.  Syst.  of  Botany,  who  citei  Fries. 

t  Syitem  of  Phyiiological  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

i  Brown,  Append,  to  Tuckey,  No.  V.  p.  481. 
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8ir  Hans  Sloane  states,  that  several  kinds  of  beans  cast  ashore  on  the 
Orkney  Itfles,  and  the  coast  of  Ireland,  are  derived  from  trees  wliich  grow 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  many  of  tiiem  in  Jamaica.  lie  conjectures  that 
they  may  have  been  conveyed  by  rivers  into  the  sea,  and  then  by  the 
Gulf  stream  to  greater  distances,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sea-weed 
called  liCnticula  marina,  or  Sargasso,  which  grows  on  the  rocks  about 
Jamaica,  is  known  to  be  *' carried  by  the  winds  and  current  towards  the 
coast  of  Florida,  and  thence  into  tlie  North  American  ocean,  where  it  lies 
very  thick  on  the  surface  of  the  sea."* 

The  absence  of  liquid  matter  in  the  composition  of  seeds  renders  them 
comparatively  insensible  to  heat  and  cold,  so  thnt  they  may  be  cariied 
without  detriment  through  climates  where  the  plants  themselves  would 
instantly  perish.  Such  is  their  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  heat,  that 
Spallanzani  mentions  some  seeds  that  germinated  after  having  been  boiled 
in  water.f  Sir  John  Herscliel  informs  me  that  he  has  sown  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  the  seeds  of  the  Acacia  lophanta  after  they  had  remained 
for  twelve  hours  in  water  of  140^  Fahrenheit,  and  they  germinated  far 
mure  rapidly  than  unboiled  seeds.  He  also  states  that  an  eminent  bota^ 
nist.  Baron  Ludwig,  could  not  get  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  cedar  to  grow 
at  the  Cape  till  they  were  thoroughly  boiled. 

When,  therefore,  a  strong  gale,  after  blowing  violently  off  the  land  for 
a  time,  dies  away«  and  the  seeds  alight  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters,  or 
wherever  the  ocean,  by  eating  away  the  sea-cliffs,  throws  down  into  iti 
waves  plants  which  would  never  otherwise  approach  the  shores,  the  tides 
and  currents  become  active  instruments  in  assisting  the  dissemination  of 
almost  all  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  a  collection  of  six  hundred  plants  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Zaire,  in  Africa,  Mr.  Brown  found  that  thirteen  species  were  also 
met  with  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  He  remarked 
that  most  of  these  plants  were  found  only  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  river 
Zaire,  and  were  chiefly  such  as  produced  seeds  capable  of  retaining  their 
vitality  a  long  time  in  the  currents  of  the  ocean. 

The  migration  of  plants  aided  by  islands. — Islands,  moreover,  and 
even  the  smallest  rocks,  play  an  important  part  in  aiding  such  migrations; 
for  when  seeds  alight  upon  them  from  the  atmosphere,  or  are  thrown  up 
by  the  surf,  they  often  vegetate,  and  supply  the  winds  and  waves  with  a 
repetition  of  new  and  uninjured  crops  of  fruit  and  seeds.  These  may 
afterwards  pursue  their  course  through  the  atmosphere,  or  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  in  the  same  direction.  The  number  of  plants  found  at 
any  given  time  on  an  islet  affords  us  no  test  whatever  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  have  co-operated  towards  this  end,  since  a  variety  of  specief 

•  Phil.  Trana.,  169fi. 

t  Sjitem  of  Pbysiologipal  Botaaji  vol.  ii.  p.  403, 
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may  first  thrive  there  and  then  perish,  and  be  followed  by  other  chance- 
comers  like  themselves. 

Currents  and  winds  in  the  arctic  regions  drift  along  icebergs  covered 
with  an  alluvial  soil,  on  which  herbs  and  pine-^saplings  are  seen  growing, 
which  may  often  continue  to  vegetate  on  some  distant  shore  where  the 
ice-island  is  stranded. 

Dispersion  of  marine  plants^ — With  respect  to  marine  vegetation,  the 
•eeds,  being  in  their  native  element,  may  remain  immersed  in  water  with- 
out injury  for  indefinite  periods,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
iJbe  dififusion  of  species  wherever  uncongenial  climates,  contrary  currents, 
and  other  causes,  do  not  interfere.  Al}  are  familiar  with  the  sight  of  the 
floating  sea- weed, 

"  Flung  from  the  rock  on  ocean's  foam  to  sail, 

Where'er  the  surge  maj  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail." 

Reiharkable  accumulations  of  that  species  of  sea-weed  generally  known 
as  gulf-weed,  or  sargasso,  occur  on  each  side  of  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic^ 
Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans.  Columbus  and  other  navigators,  who  first 
encountered  these  banks  of  algae  in  the  Northern  Atlantic,  compared  them 
to  vast  inundated  meadows,  and  state  that  they  retarded  the  progress  of 
their  vessels.  The  most  extensive  bank  is  a  little  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  between  latitudes  36°  and  36°:  violent  north 
winds  sometimes  prevail  in  this  space,  and  drive  the  sea  weed  to  low 
latitudes,  as  far  as  the  24th  or  even  the  20th  degree.* 

The  hollow  pod-like  receptacles  in  which  the  seeds  of  many  algse  are 
lodged,  and  the  filaments  attached  to  the  seed-vessels  of  others,  seem 
intended  to  give  buoyancy;  and  I  may  observe,  that  these  hydrophytes 
are  in  general  proliferous^  so  that  the  smallest  fragment  of  a  branch  can 
be  developed  into  a  perfect  plant.  The  seeds,  moreover,  of  the  greater 
number  of  species  are  enveloped  with  a  mucous  matter  like  that  which 
surrounds  the  eggs  of  some  fish,  and  which  not  only  protects  them  from 
injury,  but  serves  to  attach  them  to  floating  bodies  or  to  rocks. 

Agency  of  animals  in  the  distribution  of  plants, — But  we  have  as  yet 
considered  part  only  of  the  fertile  resources  of  nature  for  conveying  seeds 
to  a  distance  from  their  place  of  growth.  The  various  tribes  of  animals 
are  busily  engaged  in  furthering  an  object  whence  they  derive  such  im- 
portant advantages.  Sometimes  an  express  provision  is  found  in  the 
structure  of  seeds  to  enable  them  to  adhere  firmly  by  prickles,  hooks, 
and  hairs,  to  the  coats  of  animals,  or  feathers  of  the  winged  tribe,  to 
which  they  remain  attached  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  and  are  borne 
along  into  every  region  whither  birds  or  quadrupeds  may  migrate.  Lin- 
Dsus  enumerates  fifty  genera  of  plants,  and  the  number  now  known  to 

*  Greville,  Introduction  to  A1g«  Britannica,  p.  12. 
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botanists  ii  mach  greater,  which  are  armed  with  hooks,  by  which,  wheoi 
ripe,  they  adhere  to  the  coats  of  animals.  Most  of  these  vegetables,  he 
remarks,  require  a  soil  enriched  with  dung.  Few  have  failed  to  mark 
the  locks  of  wool  hanging  on  the  thorn-bushes,  wherever  the  sheep  pass, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  wolf  or  lion  never  give  chase  to  herbivoroov 
animals  without  being  unconsciously  subservient  to  this  part  of  the  vege^ 
table  economy. 

A  deer  has  strayed  from  the  herd  when  browsing  on  some  rich  pasture, 
when  he  is  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  his  foe.  He  instantly 
takes  to  Hight,  dashing  through  many  a  thicket,  and  swimming  across 
many  a  river  and  lake.  The  seeds  of  the  herbs  and  shrubs  which  have 
adhered  to  his  smoking  flanks,  are  washed  off  again  by  the  waters.  The 
thorny  spray  is  torn  off,  and  fixes  itself  in  his  hairy  coat,  until  brushed 
off  again  in  other  thickets  and  copses.  Even  on  the  spot  where  the  vie* 
tim  is  devoured  many  of  the  seeds  which  he  had  swallowed  immediately 
before  the  chase  may  be  left  on  the  ground  uninjured,  and  ready  to 
spring  up  in  a  new  soil. 

The  passage,  indeed,  of  undigested  seeds  through  the  stomachs  of  ani- 
mals is  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  dissemination  of  plants, 
and  is  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most  likely  to  be  overlooked.  Few  are 
ignorant  that  a  portion  of  the  oats  eaten  by  a  horse  preserve  their  germi- 
nating faculty  in  the  dung.  The  fact  of  their  being  still  nutritious  is  not 
lost  on  the  sagacious  rook.  To  many,  says  Linnaeus,  it  seems  extraor- 
dinary, and  something  of  a  prodigy,  that  when  a  field  is  well  tilled  and 
sown  with  the  best  wheat,  it  frequently  produces  darnel  or  the  wild  oat, 
es])ecially  if  it  be  manured  with  new  dung ;  they  do  not  consider  that  the 
fertility  of  the  smaller  seeds  is  not  destroyed  in  the  stomachs  of  animals.* 

Agency  of  birds. — Some  birds  of  the  order  Passeres  devour  the  seeds 
of  plants  in  great  quantities,  which  they  eject  again  in  very  distant  places, 
without  destroying  its  faculty  of  vegetation ;  thus  a  flight  of  larks  will 
fill  the  cleanest  field  with  a  great  quantity  of  various  kinds  of  plants,  as 
the  melilot  trefoil  {Medicago  lupulina)^  and  others  whose  seeds  are  so 
heavy  that  the  wind  is  not  able  to  scatter  them  to  any  distance.!  In  like 
manner,  Uie  blackbird  and  missel-thrush,  when  they  devour  berries  in  too 
great  quantities,  are  known  to  consign  them  to  the  earth  undigested  in 
their  ezcrement.l 

Pulpy  fruits  serve  quadrupeds  and  birds  as  food,  while  their  seeds, 
often  hard  and  indigestible,  pass  uninjured  through  the  intestines,  and  are 
deposited  far  from  their  original  place  of  growth  in  a  condition  peculiarly 
fit  fo^  vegetation.§   So  well  are  the  farmers,  in  some  parts  of  England, 


*  Ltmueuf,  AmcBn.  Acad.,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 

t  Amctn.  Acad.,  vol.  iv.    Eiaay  75,  §  8.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  §  28. 

f  Smith'!  Introd.  to  Pbyi.  and  Syst.  Botany,  p.  304.  1807. 
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aware  of  this  fact,  that  when  they  desire  to  raise  a  quickset  hedge  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  tliey  feed  turkey^  with  the  haws  of  the  common 
vhile-thoni  {Cratssgus  Oxyacantha)^  and  then  sow  the  stones  which  are 
ejected  in  their  excrement,  whereby  they  gain  an  entire  year  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant.*  Birds  when  they  pluck  cherries,  sloes,  and  haws, 
fly  away  with  them  to  some  convenient  place ;  and  when  they  have 
devoured  the  fruit,  drop  the  stone  into  the  ground.  Captain  Cook,  in  his 
account  of  the  volcanic  island  of  Tannn,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  which 
he  visited  in  his  second  voyage,  makes  the  following  interesting  observa- 
tion : — '^  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  botanical  excursion  this  day,  shot  a  pigeon, 
in  the  craw  of  which  was  a  wild  nutmeg.  He  took  some  pains  to  find 
the  tree  on  this  island,  but  his  efforts  were  without  success/'t  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  perceive,  that  birds  in  their  migrations  to  great  distances, 
and  even  across  seas,  may  transport  seeds  to  new  isles  and  continents. 

The  sudden  deaths  to  which  great  numbers  of  frugivorous  birds  are 
annually  exposed  must  not  be  omitted  as  auxiliary  to  the  transportation 
of  seeds  to  new  habitations.  When  the  sea  retires  from  the  shore,  and 
leaves  fruits  and  seeds  on  the  beach,  or  in  the  mud  of  estuaries,  it  might, 
by  the  returning  tide,  wash  them  away  again,  or  destroy  them  by  lung 
immersion;  but  when  they  are  gathered  by  land  birds  which  frequent  the 
sea-side,  or  by  waders  and  water-ibwl,  they  are  often  borne  inland ;  and 
if  the  bird  to  whose  crop  they  have  been  consigned  is  killed,  they  may 
be  left  to  grow  up  far  from  the  sea.  Let  such  an  accident  happen  but 
once  in  a  century,  or  a  thousand  years,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  spread 
many  of  the  plants  from  one  continent  to  anotlier ;  for  in  estimating  the 
activity  of  these  causes,  we  must  not  consider  whether  they  act  slowly  in 
relation  to  the  period  of  our  observation,  but  in  reference  to  the  duration 
of  species  in  general. 

Let  us  trace  tlve  operation  of  this  cause  in  connexion  with  others.  A 
tempestuous  wind  bears  the  seeds  of  a  plant  many  miles  through  the  air, 
and  then  delivers  them  to  the  ocean ;  the  oceanic  current  drifui  them  to  a 
distant  continent;  by  the  fall  of  the  tide  t]i«y  become  the  food  of  nume- 
rous bird:*,  and  one  of  these  is  seized  by  a  hawk  or  eagle,  which,  soaring 
across  hill  and  dale  to  a  place  of  retreat,  leaves,  after  devouring  its  prey, 
the  unpalatable  seeds  to  spring  up  and  flourish  in  a  new  soil. 

The  machinery  before  adverted  to  is  so  capable  of  disseminating  seed» 
over  almost  unbounded  spaces,  that  were  we  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  economy  of  nature,  we  might  probably  explain  all  the  instances 
which  occur  of  the  aberration  of  plants  to  great  distances  from  their  na- 
tive countries.  The  real  difliculty  which  must  present  itself  to  every 
one  who  contemplates  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  species,  iflF 


*  This  information  wu  commanicated  to  me  by  Ppofeuor  Henalow,  of  Cambridge, 
t  Book  iiL  ch.  iv. 
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)  f  mall  number  of  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  the  non-intermixture  of  dif- 
ent  groups  of  plants.  Why  have  they  not,  supposing  them  to  have 
m  ever  so  distinct  originally,  become  more  blended  and  confounded 
;etlier  in  the  lapse  of  ages  7 

Agency  of  man  in  the  dispersion  of  plants.^^Bui  in  addition  to  all  the 
snts  already  enumerated  as  instrumental  in  diffusing  plants  over  the 
^be,  we  have  still  to  consider  man-— one  of  the  most  important  of  all. 
I  transports  with  him,  into  every  region,  the  vegetables  which  he  culti- 
les  for  his  wants ;  and  is  the  involuntary  means  of  spreading  a  still 
eater  number  which  are  useless  to  him,  or  even  noxious.  '*  When  the 
troduciion  of  cultivated  plants,'*  says  De  Candolle,  '*  is  of  recent  date, 
ere  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  their  origin ;  but  when  it  is  of  high  anti- 
lity,  we  are  oAen  ignorant  of  the  true  country  of  the  plants  on  which 
B  feed.  No  one  contests  the  American  origin  of  the  maize  or  the 
»tato ;  nor  the  origin,  in  the  old  world,  of  the  coffee-tree,  and  of  wheat. 
jt  there  are  certain  objects  of  culture,  of  very  ancient  date,  between  the 
>pics,  such,  for  example,  as  the  banana,  of  which  the  origin  eannot  be 
Tified.  Armies,  in  modern  times,  have  been  known  to  carry,  in  all 
rections,  grain  and  cultivated  ^vegetables  from  one  extremity  of  Europe 

the  other ;  and  thus  have  shown  us  how,  in  more  ancient  times,  the 
inquests  of  Alexander,  the  distant  expeditions  of  the  Romans,  and  after- 
ards  the  crusades,  may  have  transported  many  plants  from  one  part  of 
e  world  to  the  other."* 

But,  besides  the  plants  used  in  agriculture,  the  number  which  have 
ien  naturalized  by  accident,  or  which  man  has  spread  unintentionally,  is 
>usiderable.  One  of  our  old  authors,  Josselyn,  gives  a  catalogue  of  such 
lants  as  had,  in  his  time,  sprung  up  in  the  colony  since  the  English 
(anted  and  kept  catde  in  New  England.  They  were  two-and-twenty  in 
umber.  The  common  nettle  was  the  first  which  the  settlers  noticed ; 
nd  the  plantain  was  called  by  the  Indians  **  Englishman's  foot,"  as  if  it 
pning  from  their  footsteps.f 

"  We  have  introduced  every  where,"  observes  De  Candolle,  **  some 
reeds  which  grow  among  our  various  kinds  of  wheat,  and  which  have 
een  received,  perhaps,  originally  from  Asia  along  with  them.  Thus, 
>gether  with  the  Barbary  wheat,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Europe 
ave  sown,  for  many  ages,  the  plants  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  With  the 
rools  and  cottons  of  the  East,  or  of  Barbary,  there  are  often  brought  into 
''ranee  the  grains  of  exotic  plants,  some  of  which  naturalize  themselves. 
)f  this  I  will  cite  a  striking  example.  There  is,  at  the  gate  of  Montpel- 
ier,  a  meadow  set  apart  for  drying  foreign  wool  after  it  has  been  washed. 
There  hardly  passes  a  year  without  foreign  plants  being  found  naturalized 


*  De  Candolle,  Emi  El^men,  &o.,  p.  50. 
t  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxx.  p.  8. 
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in  this  drying[*ground.  I  have  gathered  there  Centaurea  parviflora, 
Psoralea  paliestina,  and  Ilypericuin  crispum."  This  fact  is  not  only 
ilhistrative  of  the  aid  which  man  lends  inadvertently  to  the  propagation  of 
plants,  but  it  also  demonstrates  the  multiplicity  of  seeds  which  are  borne 
about  in  the  woolly  and  hairy  coats  of  wild  animals. 

The  same  botanist  mentions  instances  of  plants  naturalized  in  seaports 
by  the  ballast  of  ships  ;  and  several  examples  of  others  which  have  spread 
through  Europe  from  botanical  gardens,  so  as  to  have  become  more  com- 
mon than  many  indigenous  species. 

It  is  scarcely  a  century,  says  Linnaeus,  since  the  Canadian  erigeron,  or 
flea-bane,  was  brought  from  America  to  the  botanical  garden  at  Paris : 
and  already  the  seeds  have  been  carried  by  the  winds,  so  that  it  is  difl^used 
over  France,  the  British  islands,  Italy,  Sicily,  Holland,  and  Germany.* 
Several  others  are  mentioned  by  the  Swedish  naturalist,  as  having  been 
dispersed  by  similar  means.  The  common  thorn-apple  [Datura  Stra* 
fnonivm),  observes  Willdenow,  now  grows  as  a  noxious  weed  throughout 
all  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Russia.  It  came 
from  the  East  Indies  and  Abyssinia  to  us,  and  was  so  universally  spread 
by  certain  quacks,  who  used  its  seed  as  an  emetic.t 

In  hot  and  ill-cultivated  countries,  such  naturalizations  take  place  more 
easily.  Thus  the  Chenopodium  ambrosioides,  sown  by  Mr.  Burchell  on 
a  point  of  St.  Helena,  multiplied  so  in  four  years  as  to  become  one  of  the 
commonest  weeds  in  the  island.]: 

The  most  remarkable  proof,  says  De  Candolle,  of  the  extent  to  which 
man  is  unconsciously  the  instrument  of  dispersing  and  natualizing  species, 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  New  Holland,  America,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  aboriginal  European  species  exceed  in  number  all  the 
others  which  have  come  from  any  distant  regions  ;  so  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  influence  of  man  has  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  causes  which 
tend  to  disseminate  plants  to  remote  districts. 

Although  we  are  but  slightly  acquainted,  as  yet,  with  the  extent  of  our 
instrumentality  in  naturalizing  species,  yet  the  facts  ascertained  afibrd  no 
small  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  number  which  we  introduce  unintention- 
ally exceeds  all  those  transported  by  design.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  functions,  which  the  inferior  beings,  extirpated  by  man, 
once  discharged  in  the  economy  of  nature,  should  devolve  upon  the 
human  race.  If  we  derive  many  birds  of  passage  from  diflferent  coun- 
tries, we  are  probably  required  to  fulfil  their  oflice  of  carrying  seeds,  eggs 
of  fish,  insects,  mollusks,  and  other  creatures,  to  distant  regions ;  if  we 
destroy  quadrupeds,  we  must  replace  them,  not  merely  as  consumers  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  they  devoured,  but  as  dissemi- 

*  Euay  on  the  Habitable  Earth,  Amosn.  Aoad.,  vcrf.  ii.  p.  409. 
t  Principles  of  Botany,  p.  389.  I  Ibid. 
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naton  of  plants,  and  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  animal  Icingdom.  I  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  Tory  same  changes  which  man  brings  about 
would  •have  taken  place  by  means  of  the  agency  of  other  species,  but 
merely  that  he  supersedes  a  certain  number  of  agents ;  and  so  far  as  he 
disperses  plants  unintentionally,  or  against  his  will,  his  intervention  14 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  species  so  extirpated. 

I  may  observe,  moreover,  that  if,  at  former  periods,  the  animals  inhabits 
ing  any  given  district  have  been  partially  altered  by  the  extinction  of  some 
species,  and  the  introduction  of  others,  whether  by  new  creations  or  by 
immigration,  a  change  must  hav^  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  particular 
plants  conveyed  about  with  them  to  foreign  countries.  As,  for  example, 
when  one  set  of  migratory  birds  is  substituted  for  another,  the  countries 
from  and  to  which  seeds  are  transported  are  immediately  changed. 
Vicissitudes,  therefore,  analogous  to  those  which  man  has  occasioned, 
may  have  previously  attended  the  springing  up  of  new  relations  between 
species  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  if  man  is  the  roost  active  agent  in  enlarge 
ing,  so  also  is  he  in  circumscribing,  the  geographical  boundaries  of  parti* 
cular  plants.  He  promotes  the  migration  of  some,  he  retards  that  of  other 
species,  so  that,  while  in  many  respects  he  appears  to  be  exerting  his 
power  to  blend  and  confound  the  various  provinces  of  indigenous  species, 
he  is,  in  other  ways,  instrumental  in  obstructing  the  fusion  into  one  group 
of  the  inhabitants  of  contiguous  provinces. 

Thus,  for  example,  when  two  botanical  regions  exist  in  tiie  same  great 
continent,  such  as  the  European  region,  comprehending  the  central  parts 
of  Europe  and  those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Oriental 
region,  as  it  has  been  termed,  embracing  the  countries  adjoining  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  the  interposition  between  these  of  tiiousands  of 
square  mile^  of  cultivated  lands,  opposes  a  new  and  powerful  barrier 
against  the  mutual  interchange  of  indigenous  plants.  Botanists  are  well 
aware  that  garden  plants  naturalize  and  diffuse  themselves  with  great 
facility  in  comparatively  unreclaimed  countries,  but  spread  themselves 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  in  districts  highly  cultivated.  There  are  many 
obvious  causes  for  this  diffisrence :  by  drainage  and  culture  the  natural 
variety  of  stations  is  diminished,  and  those  stray  individuals  by  which  the 
passage  of  a  species  from  one  fit  station  to  another  is  effected,  are  no 
sooner  detected  by  the  agriculturist,  than  they  are  uprooted  as  weeds. 
The  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  in  particular,  can  scarcely  ever  escape  obser* 
vatioo,  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  size,  and  will  rarely  fail  to  be 
cut  down  if  unprofitable. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  interchange  of  the  insects, 
birds,  and  quadrupeds  of  two  regions  situated  like  those  above  alluded  to« 
No  beasts  of  prey  are  permitted  to  make  their  way  across  the  intervening 
liable  tracts.    Many  birdsy  and  hundreds  of  insects,  which  would  have 
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found  some  palatable  food  among^st  the  various  herbs  and  trees  of  the 
primeval  wilderness,  are  unable  to  subsist  on  the  olive,  the  vine,  the 
wheat,  and  a  few  trees  and  grasses  favoured  by  man.  In  addition,  there- 
fore, to  his  direct  intervention,  man,  in  this  case,  operates  indirectly  to 
impede  the  dissemination  of  plants,  by  intercepting  the  migrations  of 
animals,  many  of  which  would  otherwise  have  been  active  in  transporting 
seeds  from  one  province  to  another. 

Whether,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  influence  of  man  will  tend, 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  ages,  to  render  the  geographical  range  of 
species  in  general  more  extended,  as  De  Candolle  seems  to  anticipate,  or 
whether  the  compensating  agency  above  alluded  to  will  not  counterbal- 
ance the  exceptions  caused  by  our  naturalizations,  admits  at  least  of  some 
doubt.  In  the  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  on  this  subject,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  underrate,  or  almost  overlook,  as  some  appear  to  have  done, 
the  influence  of  man  in  checking  the  difl!usion  of  plants,  an4  restricting 
^heir  distribution  to  narrower  limits* 


CHAPTER    VI. 

LAWS   WHICH   REGULATE   THE   OEOORAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION   OF 

SPECIES — continued. 

Geographical  distribution  of  animals — Bufibn  on  specific  distinctness  of  quadrupeds 
of  the  old  and  new  world — Different  regions  of  indigenous  mammalia — Quadrupeds 
in  islands — Range  of  the  Cetacea — Dispersion  of  quadrupeds  (p.  28.) — their 
powers  of  swimming — Migratory  instincts — Drifting  of  animals  ou  ice-floes 
(p.  32.) — On  floating  islands  of  drid-timber — Migrations  of  Cetacea — Habitations 
of  birds  (p.  35.) — Their  migrations  and  facilities  of  dififUsion — Distribution  of 
reptiles,  and  their  powers  of  dissemination. 

Oeographical  distribution  of  animals, — Although  in  speculating  on 
'*  philosophical  possibilities,*'  said  Buffon,  **the  same  temperature  might 
have  been  expected,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  to  produce  the 
same  beings  in  difTereni  parts  of  the  globe,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms,  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  when  America  was  dis- 
covered, its  indigenous  quadrupeds  were  all  dissimilar  to  those  previously 
known  in  the  old  world.  The  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopota- 
mus, the  oameleopard,  the  camel,  the  dromedary,  Uie  buffalo,  the  horse. 
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the  ass,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  apes,  the  baboons,  and  a  number  of  other 
mammalia,  were  nowhere  to  be  met  with  en  the  new  continent ;  while  in 
Che  old,  the  American  species,  of  the  same  great  class,  were  nowhere  to- 
be  seen — the  tapir,  the  lama,  the  pecari,  the  jaguar,  the  couguar,  the 
agouti,  the  paca,  the  coati,  and  the  slotli." 

These  phenomena,  although  few  in  number  relatively  to  the  whole 
animate  creation,  were  so  striking  and  so  positive  in  their  nature,  that 
tlie  great  French  naturalist  caught  sight  at  once  of  a  general  law  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  organic  beings,  namely,  the  limitation  of 
groups  of  distinct  species  to  regions  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  globe 
by  certain  natural  barriers.  It  was,  therefore,  in  a  truly  philosophical 
spirit  that,  relying  on  the  clearness  of  the  evidence  obtained  respecting 
the  larger  quadrupeds,  he  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  identifications* 
announced  by  some  contemporary  naturalists  of  species  of  animals  said 
to  be  common  to  the  southern  extremities  of  America  and  Africa.* 

Causes  which  prevent  the  migration  of  animals, — The  migration  of 
quadrupeds  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  another,  observes  one  of  our 
ablest  writers,  is  prevented  by  uncongenial  climates  and  the  branches  of 
the  ocean  which  intersect  conCinents.  **  Hence,  by  a  reference  to  thd 
geographical  site  of  countries,  we  may  divide  the  earth  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  regions  fitted  to  become  the  abodes  of  particular  groups  of  animals, 
and  we  shall  find,  on  inquiry,  that  each  of  these  provinces,  thus  conjec- 
turally  marked  out,  is  actually  inhabited  by  a  distinct  nation  of  quadrU' 

peds."t 

Wiiere  the  continents  of  the  old  and  new  world  approximate  to  each 
other  towards  the  north,  the  narrow  straits  which  separate  them  are 
frozen  over  in  winter,  and  the  distance  is  further  lessened  by  intervening- 
islands.  Thus  a  passage  from  one  continent  to  another  becomes  practi- 
cable  to  such  quadrupeds  as  are  fitted  to  endure  the  intense  cold  of  the 
arctic  circle.  Accordingly,  the  whole  arctic  region  has  become  one  of 
the  provinces  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  contains  many  species  com- 
mon to  both  the  great  continents.  But  the  temperate  regions  of  America, 
which  are  separated  by  a  wide  extent  of  ocean  from  those  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  contain  each  a  distinct  ifation  of  indigenous  quadrupeds.  There 
are  three  groups  of  tropical  mammalia  belonging  severally  to  America, 
Africa,  and  continental  India,  each  inhabiting  lands  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  ocean. 

In  Peru  and  Chili,  says  Humboldt,  the  region  of  the  grasses,  which  is 
at  an  elevation  of  from  12,300  to  15,400  feet,  is  inhabited  by  crowds  of 
lama,  guanaco,  and  alpaca.     These  quadrupeds,  which  here  represent  the 

*  Buffon,  vol.  y. — On  the  Virginian  Opostam. 

t  Prichard's  Phyi.  Hiat.  of  Mankind,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  In  aome  of  the  preliminary 
ckaptei»  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  leading  Acta  iUostrative  of  the  geographioal 
diathbation  of  animala,  drawn  np  with  the  author'a  uaoal  olearneaa  and  ability. 

Vol.  II.— D 
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gRnus  came]  of  the  ancient  continent,  have  not  extended  themselves 
either  to  Brazil  or  Mexico  'r  because,  during  their  journey,  they  must- 
Becessarily  have  descended  into  regions  that  were  too  hot  for  them.* 

Anxmcds  in  New  Holland, — New  Holland  is  well  known  to  contain  a 
most  singular  and  cliaractcristic  assemblage  of  mammiferous  animalsr 
consisting  of  niore  than  forty  species  of  the  marsupial  family,  or  those 
fornished  with  a  pouch  under  the  belly  for  their  young,  of  which  scarcely 
any  congeners  occur  elsewhere,  except  a  few  species  in  some  islands  of 
the  Indian  archipelago  and  the  opossums  of  America.  There  are,  it 
i^pears,  some  examples  of  marsupial  animals-  in  the  eastern  hemisphere 
out  of  the  Australian  continent.  Thus  the  Phalangista  vulpina  iivhabil» 
both  Sumatra  and  New  Holland  ;  the  P.  ursina  is  found  in  the  island  of 
Celebes ;  P.  chrysorrhos,  in  the  Moluccas ;  P.-  maetilata,  and  P.  eavi- 
frons,  in  Banda  and  Amboyna.t 

This  almost  exclusive  occupation  of  the  Australian  continent  by  the 
kangaroos  and  other  tribes  of  pouched  animals,  although  it  has  justly 
excited  greai  attention,  is  a  faet,  nevertheless,  in  strict  accordance  with 
tlie  general  laws  of  the  distribution  of  species  y  since,  in  other  parts  ef 
tke  globe,  we  frnd  peculiarities  of  form,  structure,  and  habit,  in  birdsr 
reptiles,  insects,  or  plants,  confined  entirely  to  one  hemisphere,  or  one 
continent,  and  sonYetimes  to  much  narrower  limits. 

In  the  south  of  Africa, — The  southern  region  of  Africa,  where  that 
continent  extends  into  the  temperate  zone,  constitutes  another  separate 
zoological  province,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  three  sides  by  the  ocean,  and 
cut  off  from  the  countries  of  milder  cUmatCr  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
by  the  intervening  torrid  zone.  In  many  instances,  this  region  eontainv 
the  same  genera  which  are  found  in  temperate  climates  to  the  northward 
of  the  line :  but  then  the  southern  are  different  from  tlie  northern  species. 

Thus,  in  the  south  we  find  the  quagga  and  the  zebra  \  in  the  north, 
the  hofse,  the  ass,  and  thejiggetai  of  Asia. 

The  south  of  Africa  is  spread  out  into  fine  level  plains  from  the  tropic 
to  the  Cape  ;  in  this  region,  says  Pennant,  besides  the  horse  genus,  of 
which  five  species  have  been  found,  there  are  also  peculiar  species  of 
rhinoceros,  the  hog,  and  the  hyrax,  among  pachydermatous  races  ;  and 
amongst  the  mminating,  the  giraffe,  the  Cape  bufifalo,  and  a  variety  of 
remarkable  antelopes,  as  the  springbok,  the  oryx,  the  gnou,  the  leueo- 
phoe,  the  pygarga,  and  several  others4 

In  the  Indian  archipelago, — The  Indian  archipelago  presents  peculiar 
phenomena  in  regard  to  its  indigenous  mammalia,  which,  in  their  generic 
character,  recede,  in  some  respects,  from  that  of  the   animals   of  the 

*  De»cription  of  the  Equatorial  Regions, 
t  Teroininck,  Masimologie. 

X  Piennant's  Hist  of  Quadsopeds,  eited  by  Prichard,  Phf  i.  Hist,  of  Mankiadt, 
vol.  i.  p*  66te    • 
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Indian  continent,  and  approximate  to  the  African.  The  Sunda  islet 
contain  a  hippopotamus,  which  ia  wanting  in  the  rivers  of  Asia; 
Sumatra,  a  peculiar  species  of  tapir,  and  a  rhinoceros  resembling  the 
African  more  than  the  Indian  species,  but  specifically  distinguishable 
from  both.* 

Beyond  the  Indian  archipelago  is  an  extensive  region,  including  New 
Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland,  together  with  the  archipelago 
of  Solomon's  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  Louisiade,  and  tlie  more 
remote  group  of  islands  in  the  great  southern  ocean,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  vnfi  zoological  province.  Aithougii  these  remarkable 
countries  are  extremely  fertile  in  their  vegetable  productions,  they  are 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  native  warm-bjooded  quadrupeds,  except  a  few 
species  of  bats,  and  some  domesticated  animals  iu  the  possession  of  the 
natives.! 

Quadrupeds  in  islands. — ^Quadrupeds  found  on  islands  situated  near 
the  continents  generally  form  a  part  of  the  stock  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  adjacent  mainland ;  **  but  small  islands  remote  from  continents  are  ill 
general  altogether  destitute  of  land  quadrupeds,  except  such  as  appear  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  men.  Kerguelen*s  Land,  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, the  Gallapagos,  and  the  Isles  de  Ijobos,  are  examples  of  this  fact. 
Among  all  the  groups  of  fertile  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  no  quadru- 
peds have  been  fpund,  except  dogs,  hogs,  rats,  and  a  few  bats.  The 
bats  have  been  found  in  New  Zealand  and  the  more  westerly  groups; 
they  may  probably  have  made  their  way  along  the  chain  of  islands 
which  extend  from  \he  shores  of  New  Guinea  far  into  tlie  Southern 
Pacific.  The  hogs  and  the  dogs  appear  to  have  been  conveyed  by  the 
natives  from  N«w  Guinea.  The  Indian  islands,  near  New  Guinea, 
abound  in  oxen,  bufialoes,  goats,  deer,  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  and  rats ;  but 
none  of  them  are  said  to  have  reached  New  Guinea,  except  the  hog  and 
the  dog.  The  New  Guinea  hog  is  of  the  Chinese  variety,  and  was  pro- 
bably brought  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  being  the  animal 
most  in  request  among  savages.  It  has  run  wild  in  New  Glinoa. 
Thence  it  has  been  conveyed  to  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Tonga  and 
Society  Isles,  and  to  the  Marquesas ;  but  it  is  still  wanting  in  the  more 
easterly  islands,  and,  in  the  southward,  in  New  Caledonia. 

**  Dogs  may  be  traced  from  New  Guinea  to  the  New  Hebrides  and 
Fiji  Isles  ;  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  Tonga  Isles,  though  found  among 
the  Society  and  Sandwich  islanders,  by  some  of  whom  they  are  used  for 
food ;  to  the  southward  they  have  been  conveyed  to  New  Caledonia  and 
New  Zealand.  In  Easter  Island,  the  most  remotely  situated  in  this  ocean, 
there  are  no  domestic  animals  except  fowls  and  rats,  which  are  eaten  by 
the  natives:  these  animals  are  found  in  most  of  the  islands ;  the  fowls  are 

*  Prichard,  Ibid. ;  Cavier,  Ann.  da  Musinm,  torn.  vii. 
I  Prichard,  Ibid.,  p.  56. 
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|>robabl7  from  New  Guinea.  Rats  are  to  be  found  even  on  some  desert 
islands,  whither  they  may  have  been  conveyed  by  canoes  which  have  occa- 
fipnally  approached  the  shore.  It  is  known,  also,  that  rats  occasionally 
•wim  in  large  numbers  to  considerable  distances.*'* 

Geographical  range  of  the  cetacea. — It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
geographical  range  of  the  different  species  of  cetacea  should  be  less  cor- 
l^cUy  ascertained  than  that  of  the  terrestrial  mammifers.  It  is,  however, 
;Well  known  that  the  whales  which  are  obtained  by  our  fishers  in  the 
South  Seas  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  North ;  and  the  same  dissimi- 
llirity  has  been  found  in  all  the  other  marine  animals  of  the  same  class,  so 
fwr  as  they  have  yet  been  studied  by  naturalists. 

JJiapersion  of  quadrupeds. — ^Let  us  now  inquire  what  facilities  the 
yarious  land  quadrupeds  enjoy  of  spreading  themselves  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  In  the  first  place,  as  their  numbers  multiply,  all  of  them, 
whether  they  feed  on  plants,  or  prey  on  other  animals,  are  disposed  to 
4patter  themselves  gradually  over  as  wide  an  area  as  is  accessible  to  thcra. 
^ut  before  they  have  extended  their  migrations  over  a  large  space,  they 
i^e  usually  arrested  either  by  the  sea,  or  a  zone  of  uncongenial  climate, 
or  9Qinp  lofty  and  unbroken  chain  of  mountains,  or  a  tract  already  occu- 
pied by  a  hostile  and  more  powerful  species. 

T/ieir  powers  of  swimming. — Rivers  and  narrow  friths  can  seldom 
interfere  with  their  progress;  for  the  greater  part  of  them  swim  well,  and 
few  are  without  this  power  when  urged  by  danger  and  pressing  want. 
Thus,  amongst  beasts  of  prey,  the  tiger  is  seen  swimming  about  among 
the  islands  and  cree]^s  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  jaguar  tra- 
Terses  with  ease  the  largest  streams  in  South  America.!  The  bear,  also, 
and  the  bison,  cross  the  current  of  the  Mississippi.  The  popular  error, 
that  the  common  swine  cannot  escape  by  swimming  when  thrown  into 
the  water,  has  been  contradicted  by  several  curious  and  well-authenti- 
cated instances  during  the  recent  floods  in  Scotland.  One  pig,  only  six 
nonths  old,  after  having  been  carried  down  from  Garmouth  to  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  swam  four  miles 
eastward  to  Port  Gordon,  and  landed  safe.  Three  others,  of  the  same 
age  and  litter,  swam,  at  the  same  time,  five  miles  to  the  west,  and  landed 
at  Blackhill.t 

In  an  adult  and  wild  state,  these  animals  would  doubtless  have  been 
more  strong  and  active,  and  might,  when  hard  pressed,  have  performed 
a  much  longer  voyage.  Hence  islands  remote  from  the  continent  may 
obtain  inhabitants  by  casualties  which,  like  the  late  storms  iu  Moray- 
shire, may  only  occur  once  in  many  centuries,  or  thousands  of  years, 

*  Priebard,  Phyi^.  Bist  of  MvUsiad,  v^  i.  p.  76. 
t  BoffoD,  vol.  V.  p.  204. 

t  Sir  T.  D.  I^a^der,  B^rt.,  on  the  Floods  in  Morayshire,  Aug.  1829,  p.  302,  second 
edition. 
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under  all  ihe  same  circiimsUnces.  It  is  obvious  that  powerful  tides, 
winds,  and  currents,  may  sometimes  carry  along  quadrupeds  capable,  in 
like  manner,  of  preserving  themselves  for  hours  in  the  sea,  to  very  con* 
siderable  distances;  and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  tlie  tapir  {Tapir  Jndictti) 
may  have  become  common  to  Sumatra  and  ihe  Malayan  peninsula. 

To  the  elephant,  in  particular,  the  power  of  crossing  rivers  is  essential 
in  a  wild  state,  for  the  quantity  of  food  which  a  herd  of  these  animals 
consumes  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  cpnstantly  moving 
from  place  to  place.  The  elephant  crosses  the  stream  in  two  ways.  If 
the  bed  of  tlie  river  be  hard,  and  the  water  not  of  too  great  a  depth,  he 
fords  it.  But  when  he  crosses  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Qlanges  and  the 
Niger,  the  elephant  swims  deep,  so  deep,  that  the  end  of  his  trunk  only 
fs  out  of  the  water ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  indifTerence  to  him  whether  his 
body  be  completely  immersed,  provided  he  can  bring  the  tip  of  his  trunk 
to  the  surface,  so  as  to  breathe  the  external  air. 

Animals  of  the  deer  kind  frequently  take  to  the  water,  especially  in  the 
rutting  season,  when  the  stags  are  seen  swimming  for  several  leagues  at  a 
time,  from  island  to  island,  in  search  of  the  does,  especially  in  the  Cana- 
dian lakes ;  and  in  some  countries  where  there  are  islands  near  the  sea 
shore,  they  fearlessly  enter  the  sea  and  swim  to  them.  In  hunting  ex« 
cursions,  in  North  America,  the  elk  of  that  country  is  frequently  pursued 
for  great  distances  through  the  water. 

The  large  herbivorous  animals,  which  are  gregarious,  can  ncVer  remain 
long  in  a  confined  region,  as  they  consume  so  much  vegetable  food.  The 
immense  herds  of  bisons  which  often,  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
blacken  the  surface,  near  the  banks  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries,  are 
continually  shifting  their  qutrtera,  followed  by  wolves,  which  prowl 
about  in  their  rear.  **  It  is  no  exaggeration,"  says  Mr.  James,  '*  to  assert, 
that  in  one  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte,  at  least  ten  thousand  bisons 
burst  on  our  sight  in  an  instant.  In  the  morning,  we  again  sought  the  living 
picture ;  but  upon  all  the  plain,  which  last  evening  was  so  teeming  with 
noble  animals,  not  one  remained.*** 

Migratory  instincts, — Besides  the  disposition  common  to  the  indivi- 
duals of  every  species  slowly  to  extend  their  range  in  search  of  food,  in 
proportion  as  their  numbers  augment,  a  migratory  instinct  often  develops 
itself  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  when,  after  an  unusually  prolific  season, 
or  upon  a  sudden  scarcity  of  provisions,  great  multitudes  are  threatened 
by  famine.  It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  some  examples  of  these  mi- 
grations, because  they  may  put  us  upon  our  guanl  against  attributing  a 
high  antiquity  to  a  particular  species  merely  because  it  is  diffused  over  a 
great  space :  they  show  clearly  how  soon,  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  newly 
created  species  might  spread  itself,  In  every  direction,  from  a  single  point. 

*  ExpcditioQ  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 
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.  In  veiy  tevere  winien,  great  numbera  of  the  binck  bears  of  America 
migrate  Trom  Canada  into  the  United  States;  but  in  milder  ecasoni,  when 
tUey  have  been  well  fed,  they  remain  and  hybernale  in  the  north.*  The 
rein-deer  which,  in  Scandinavia,  can  scarcely  siiat  to  the  Boulh  of  the 
aixty-fifih  parallel,  descends,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  coldness  of 
the  climate,  to  the  Gflielh  degree,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  and  often  roves  into 
a  country  of  more  soutliern  latitude  than  any  part  of  England. 

In  Lapland,  and  other  high  latitudes,  ilie  common  squirrels,  whenever 
they  are  compelled,  by  want  of  provisions,  to  quit  their  usual  abodes, 
migrate  in  amazing  numbers,  and  travel  directly  forwards,  allowing  neither 
rocks  and  forests,  nor  (he  broadest  waters,  lo  turn  them  from  theif  course. 
Great  numbers  are  often  drowned  in  attempting  to  pass  friths  and  riven. 
In  like  manner  the  small  Norway  rat  sometimes  pursues  its  migrations  in 
B  straight  line  across  rivers  and  lakes  ;  and  Pennant  informs  us,  that  when 
the  rats,  in  KamlschalkH,  become  too  numerous,  they  gather  together  in 
the  spring,  and  proceed  in  great  bodies  westward,  swimming  over 
rivers,  lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sea.  Many  are  drowned  or  destroyed  by 
walar-fowl  or  Ush.  As  soon  as  they  have  crossed  the  river  Penginsk,  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  they  turn  southward,  anil  reach  the 
rivers  Judoroa  and  Okolsk  by  the  middle  of  July ;  a  district  more  than 
800  miles  distant  from  their  point  of  departure. 

The  lemings,  also,  a  small  kind  of  rat,  are  described  as  natives  of  the 

mountains  of  Kolen,  in  Lapl&nd ;   and  once  or  twice  in  a  quirter  of  a 

Fij.  63. 


IV  Leniing,  or  hapUmA  Marmot  (Mus  Lemmns,  Um). 
century  they  appear  in  vast  numbers,  advancing  along  the  ground,  and 
"  devouring  every  green  thing."  Innumerable  bands  march  from  the 
Koleo,  through  Nordland  and  Finmark,  to  the  Western  Ocean,  which 
they  immediately  enter;  and,  after  swimming  about  for  some  time, 
perish.  Other  bands  take  their  route  through  Swedish  Lapland,  to  the 
Boihnian  Gulf,  where  they  are  drowned  in  the  same  manner.  They  are 
followed  in  their  journeys  by  bears,  evolves,  and  foxes,  which  prey  upon 
them  incessantly.  They  generally  move  in  lines,  wliich  are  about  three 
feet  from  each  other,  and  exactly  parallel,  going  direcdy  forward  through 
riven  and  lakes ;  and  when  they  meet  with  slacks  of  hay  or  com,  gnaw- 

*  Richwdson's  Fwati^  BotesU-Amertouis,  p.  IS. 
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ing  iheir  wty  ttirongh  them  instead  of  puaing  round.*  These  excunion* 
usually  precede  a  rigorous  winter,  of  whtpb  the  lemings  seem  in  some 
vay  forewarned. 

Vast  troops  of  the  wild  aaa,  or  onager  of  the  ancients,  which  inhabit 
the  mountainous  deserts  of  Great  Tartary,  feed,  during  the  summer,  in 
the  tracts  east  and  north  of  Lsl>e  Aral.  Id  the  autumn  they  collect  in 
herds  of  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  and  direct  their  course  towards 
the  north  of  India,  and  often  to  Persia,  to  enjoy  a  warm  retreat  during 
winter.!  Bands  of  two  or  three  hundred  quaggas,  a  species  of  wild  us, 
are  sometimes  seen  to  migrate  from  the  tropical  plains  of  southern  Africa 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Malnleveen  river.  During  their  migrations  they  are 
followed  by  lions,  who  slaughter  them  night  by  night.J 

The  migratory  swarms  of  the  springbok,  or  Uape  antelope,  afford 
another  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  species,  under  certain 
circumstances,  may  be  diffused  over  a  continent.  When  the  stagnant 
pools  of  the  immense  deserts  south  of  tlie  Orange  River  dry  up,  which 
often  happens  after  intervals  of  three  or  four  years,  myriads  of  these 
animals  desert  the  parched  soil,  and  pour  down  like  a  deluge  on  the 
euliivaied  regiona  near  the  Cape.  The  havoc  committed  by  them  resem- 
bles that  of  the  African  locusts ;  and  so  crowded  are  the  herds,  that  "  the 
lion  has  been  seen  to  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  compressed  phalanx  with 
only  as  much  room  between  him  and  hia  viclinis  as  the  fears  of  those 
immediately  around  could  procure  by  pressing  outwards. "§ 

Dr.  Horsfield  mentions  a  singular  fact  in  regard  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Mydaus  meliceps,  an  animal  intermcdiau:  between  tlie 
polecat  and  badger.     It  inhabits  Java,  and  is  "  confined  exclusively  to 


Mydaur  mclktpi,  or  hadger-ke^ed  MydauM.    Ltngth,  inclvding  Ike  tail,  16  ineka. 
those  mountains  which  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  seven  ihoiiBand 
feel  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  on  these  it  occurs  with  tlie  same  regu- 
larity as  many  plants.     The  long-extended  surface  of  Java,  abounding 

*  Pbil.  Truu.,  vol.  li.  p.  STi.  (  Wood's  Zoogrsphj,  vol.  i.  p.  It. 

1  On  the  sQthoritj  of  Mr.  Campbell.  librsrjof  Enlert.  Know.,  Meoigeriei,  vol. 
1.  p.  1^. 

$  Cuvirr'i  Anlmml  Kingdom  bj  Griffiths,  vol.  ii.  p.  lOD.  Libnr;  of  Entsit. 
Know.,  UcDsgeriei,  vtJ.  i.  p.  366. 
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with  conical  points  which  exceed  this  elevation,  affords  many  places 
favourable  for  its  resort.  On  ascending  these  mountains,  tlie  traveller 
scarcely  fails  to  meet  with  this  animal,  which,  from  its  peculiarities,  is 
universally  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  elevated  tracts,  while  to 
those  of  the  plains  it  is  as  strange  as  an  animal  from  a  foreign  country. 
Iq  my  visits  to  the  mountainous  districts,  I  uniformly  met  with  it ;  and, 
as  for  as  the  information  of  the  natives  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  found  on 
all  the  mountains.*'* 

Now,  if  asked  to  conjecture  how  the  Mydaus  arrived  at  the  elevated 
regions  of  each  of  these  isolated  mountains,  we  might  say  that,  before 
the  Island  was  peopjed  by  man,  by  whom  their  numbers  are  now 
thinned,  they  may  occasionally  have  multiplied  so  as  to  be  forced  to 
collect  together  and  migrate  :  in  which  case,  notwithstanding  the  slow- 
ness of  their  motions,  some  few  would  succeed  in  reaching  another 
mountain,  some  twenly,  or  even,  perhaps,  fifty  miles  distant ;  for 
although  the  climate  of  the  hot  intervening  plains  would  be  unfavourable 
to  them,  they  might  support  it  for  a  time,  and  would  6nd  there  abundance 
of  insects  on  which  they  feed.  Volcanic  eruptions,  which,  at  different 
times,  have  covered  the  summits  of  some  of  those  lofty  cones  with  sterile 
sand  and  ashes,  may  have  occasionally  contributed  to  force  on  these 
migrations. 

Drifting  of  animals  on  ice-flots, — ^The  power  of  the  terrestrial  mam- 
malia to  cross  the  sea  is  very  limited,  and  it  was  before  stated  that  the 
same  species  is  scarcely  ever  common  to  districts  widely  separated  by 
the  ocean.  If  there  be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they  generally  admit 
of  explanation ;  for  there  are  natural  means  whereby  some  animals  may 
be  floated  across  the  water,  and  the  sea  sometimes  wears  a  passage 
through  a  neck  of  land,  leaving  individuals  of  a  species  on  each  side  of 
the  new  channel.  Polar  bears  are  known  to  have  been  frequently  drifted 
on  the  ice  from  Greenland  to  Iceland :  thev  can  also  swim  to  considerable 
distances,  for  Captain  Parry,  on  the  return  of  his  ships  through  Barrow's 
Strait,  met  with  a  bear  swimming  in  the  water  about  midway  between 
the  shores,  which  were  about  forty  miles  apart,  and  where  jio  ice  was  in 
sight.t  **  Near  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,"  observes  Scoresby,  ••  they 
have  been  seen  on  the  ice  in  such  quantities,  that  they  were  compared  to 
flocks  of  sheep  on  a  common  ;  and  they  are  often  found  on  field-ice,  above 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  shore.''^  Wolves,  in  the  arctic  regions,  often 
venture  upon  the  ice  near  the  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon 
young  seals,  which  they  surprise  when  asleep.  When  these  ice-fioev 
get  detached,  the  wolves  are  often  carried  out  to  sea ;  and  though  some 
may  be  drifted  to  islands  or  continents,  tlie  greater  part  of  them  perish, 

*  Horsfield,  Zoological  Reiearches  in  Java,  No.  ii.,  from  which  the  figure  is  taken, 
t  Append,  to  Parry's  Second  Voyage,  years  1819-20. 
X  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  i.  p.  518. 
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and  have  been  often  heard  in  this  aitaation  howling  dreadfully,  as  they 
die  by  famine.* 

During  the  short  summer  which  visits  Melville  Island,  various  plants 
push  forth  their  leaves  and  flowers  the  moment  the  snow  is  ofl^  the  gronnd* 
and  form  a  carpet  spangled  with  the  most  lively  colours.  The^e  secluded 
spots  are  reached  annually  by  herds  of  musk-oxen  and  rein-deer,  which 
travel  immense  distances  over  dreary  and  desolate  regions,  to  graze  undia- 
turhcd  on  these  luxuriant  pastures.!  The  rein-deer  often  pass  along  in 
the  same  manner,  by  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  from  Beh ring's 
Straits  to  Kamtschatka,  subsisting  on  the  moss  found  in  these  islands 
during  their  passage4 

On  floating  islands  of  drift  wood, — Within  the  tropics  there  are  no 
ice-floes ;  but,  as  if  to  compensate  for  that  mode  of  transportation,  there 
are  floating  islets  of  matted  trees,  which  are  often  borne  along  through 
considerable  spaces.  These  are  sometimes  seen  sailing  at  the  distance 
of  flfiy  or  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Qanges,  yi\\\\  living 
trees  standing  erect  upon  them.  The  Amazon,  the  Ooniro,  and  the 
Orinoco,  also  produce  these  verdant  rafts,  which  are  formed  in  the  manner 
already  described  when  speaking  of  the  great  raft  of  the  Atchafalaya,  an 
arm  of  the  Mississippi,  wlierc  a  natural  bridge  of  timber,  ten  miles  long, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  yards  wide,  has  existed  for  more  than  forty 
years,  supporting  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  rising  and  sinking  with  the 
water  which  flows  beneath  it.§  That  this  enormous  mass  will  one  day 
break  up  and  send  dov^n  a  multitude  of  floaiing  islands  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  the  hope  and  well-founded  expectation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana. 

On  these  green  islets  of  the  Mississippi,  observes  Malie-Brun^  young 
trees  take  root,  and  the  pistia  and  nenuphar  display  their  yellow  flowers : 
there  serpents,  birds,  and  the  cayman  alligator,  come  to  repose,  and  all 
are  sometimes  carried  to  the  sea,  and  engulfe((  in  its  waters. y 

Spix  and  Martius  relate  that,  during  their  travels  In  Brazjl,  they  were 
exposed  to  great  danger  while  ascend jng  the  Amazon  in  a  canoe,  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  drift-wood  constantly  propelled  against  them  by  the 
current;  so  jnucb  so,  that  thejr  safety  depended  on  the  prew  beingaiways 
on  the  alert  to  turn  aside  the  trunks  of  trees  with  long  poles.  The  tons 
alone  of  some  trees  appeared  above  water,  others  had  their  roots  attached 
to  them  with  so  much  soil  that  they  might  be  compared  to  flcmting  islets^ 
On  these,  say  the  travellers,  we  saw  some  very  singular  assemblages  of 
animals,  pursuing  peaceably  their  uncertain  way  in  strange  companion* 

*  Torton,  in  a  note  to  •Goldsinith's  Nat.  Hist ,  vol.  iii.  p.  AX 

\  Supplement  to  Parry'i  First  Voyage  of  Dincoverj,  p.  ]89> 

X  Godman's  American  Nat.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

§  See  Vol.  I.  p.  182. 

I  System  of  Geogn^hy,  ?oL  v.  p.  157. 
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ahfp.  On  one  raft  were  several  grave-looking  storks,  perched  by  the  side 
of  a  party  of  monkeys,  who  made  comical  gestures,  and  burst  into  loud 
eries,  OR  seeing  the  canoe.  On  another  was  seen  a  namber  of  ducks  and 
divers,  sitting  by  a  group  of  squirrels.  Next  came  down,  upon  the  stem 
of  a  large  rotten  cedar- tree,  an  enormous  crocodile,  by  the  side  of  a  tiger- 
eat,  both  animals  regarding  each  other  with  hostility  and  mistrust,  but 
the  saurian  being  evidently  most  at  his  ease,  as  conscious  of  his  superior 
strength.* 

In  a  memoir  lately  published,  a  naval  officer  informs  us,  that,  as  he 
returned  from  China  by  the  eastern  passage,  he  fell  in,  among  the  Moluc- 
cas, with  several  small  floating  islands  of  this  kind,  covered  with  man- 
grove-trees interwoven  with  underwood.  The  trees  and  shrubs  retained 
their  verdure,  receiving  nourishment  from  a  stratum  of  soil  which  formed 
a  white  beach  round  the  margin  of  each  raft,  where  it  was  exposed  to  the 
washing  of  the  waves  and  the  rays  of  the  sun.t  The  occurrence  of  soil 
in  such  situations  may  easily  be  explained  ;  for  all  the  natural  bridges  of 
timber  which  occasionally  connect  the  islands  of  the  Ganges,  Mississippi, 
and  other  rivers,  with  their  banks,  are  exposed  to  floods  of  water,  densely 
charged  with  sediment. 

Captain  W.  H.  Smyth  informs  me,  that,  when  cruizing  in  the  Com- 
wallis  amidst  the  Philippine  Islands,  he  has  more  than  once  seen,  after 
Aose  dreadful  hurricanes  called  typhoons,  floating  masses  of  wood,  with 
trees  growing  upon  them ;  and  ships  have  sometimes  been  in  imminent 
peril,  as  often  as  these  islands  were  mistaken  for  terra  firma,  when,  in 
fact,  they  were  in  rapid  motion. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  trace,  in  imagination,  the  eflfects  of  the  pass- 
age of  these  rafts  from  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  to  some  archipelago, 
such  as  those  in  the  South  Pacific,  raised  from  the  deep,  in  compara- 
tively modem  times,  by  the  operations  of  tlie  volcano  and  the  earthquake, 
and  the  joint  labours  of  coral  animals  and  testacea.  If  a  storm  arises, 
and  the  frail  vessel  be  wrecked,  still  many  a  bird  and  insect  may  succeed 
in  gaining,  by  flight,  some  island  of  the  newly  formed  group,  while  the 
seeds  and  berries  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  which  fall  into  the  waves,  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  strand.  But  if  the  surface  of  the  deep  be  calm,  and 
the  rafts  are  carried  along  by  a  current,  or  wafted  by  some  slight  breath 
of  air  fanning  the  foliage  of  the  green  trees,  it  may  arrive,  after  a  passage 
of  several  weeks,  at  the  bay  of  an  island,  into  which  its  plants  and 
animals  may  be  poured  out  as  from  an  ark,  and  thus  a  colony  of  several 
hundred  new  species  may  at  once  be  naturalized. 

The  reader  should  be  reminded,  that  I  merely  advert  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  these  rafts  as  of  extremely  rare  and  accidental  occurrence ;  but  it 

"  Spix  and  Martias,  Reite,  ^.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1011.  1013. 
t  United  Service  Journal,  No.  snv.  p.  W. 
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may  aeeonnt,  in  tropical  countriesy  iw  some  of  the  rare  ezoeptiom  (o 
the  general  law  of  the  confined  range  of  species. 

Mgraiiona  of  the  ceiacea. — Many  of  the  cetacea,  the  whales  of  tim 
northern  seas  for  example,  are  found  to  desert  one  tract  of  the  sea,  and  U> 
visit  another  irery  distant,  when  they  are  urged  by  want  of  food,  or  dan- 
ger. The  seals  also  retire  from  the  coasts  of  Greenland  in  July,  retont 
again  in  September,  and  depart  again  in  March,  to  return  in  June*  Tbey 
proceed  in  great  droves  northwards,  directing  their  course  where  the  sea 
is  most  free  from  ice,  and  are  observed  to  be  extremely  fat  when  they  set 
•out  on  this  expedition,  and  very  lean  when  they  come  home  again.* 

Species  of  the  Mediterranean,  Black  Sea,  and  Caepian,  identical.'^ 
Some  naturalists  have  wondered  that  the  sea-calves,  dolphins,  and  other 
marine  mammalia  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  should  be  iden- 
tical with  those  found  in  the  Caspian :  and  among  other  fanciful  theorie8» 
they  have  suggested  that  they  may  dive  through  subterranean  conduitSt 
and  thus  pass  from  one  sea  into  the  other.  But  as  the  occurrence  of 
wolves  and  other  noxious  animals,  on  both  sides  of  the  British  channel* 
was  adduced,  by  Desmarest,  as  one  of  many  arguments  to  prove  thaC 
England  and  France  were  once  united ;  so  the  correspondence  of  the 
aquatic  species  of  the  inland  seas  of  Asia  with  those  of  the  Black  Sea 
tends  to  confirm  the  hypothesis,  for  which  there  are  abundance  of  inde- 
pendent geological  data,  that  those  seas  were  connected  together  by  strain 
at  no  remote  period  of  the  earth's  history. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Migrations  of  Birds. 

I  shall  now  offer  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  other  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  Birds,  notwithstanding  their  great  locomotive  pow- 
ers, form  no  exception  to  the  general  rules  already  laid  down ;  but,  in 
this  class,  as  in  plants  and  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  different  groups  of 
species  are  circumscribed  within  definite  limits.  We  find,  for  example, 
one  assemblage  in  the  Brazils,  another  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Central 
Africa,  another  in  India,  and  a  fourth  in  New  Holland.  But  some 
species,  again,  are  so  local,  that  in  the  same  archipelago,  a  single  island 
frequently  contains  a  species  found  in  no  other  spot  on  the  whole  earth ; 
as  is  exemplified  in  some  of  the  parrot  tribes.  In  this  extensive  family, 
which  are,  with  few  exceptions,  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions,  the 
American  group  has  not  one  in  common  with  the  African,  nor  either  of 
these  with  the  parrots  of  India.t 

Another  illustration  is  afforded  by  that  minute  and  beautiful  tribe,  the 
humming-birds.    The  whole  of  them  are,  in  the  first  place,  peculiar  to 

*  Krantz,  toI.  i.  p.  129,  cited  by  GoMsmith,  Nat  Hist,  vol  iii.  p.  260. 
i  Prichard,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
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the  new  world  ;  but  there,  although  some  have  a  considerable  range*  as 
the  Trochilusflammifrons^  which  is  common  to  Lima,  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;*  other  species  are  pecnKar  to 
some  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  have  not  been  found  elsewhere  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  The  ornithology  of  our  own  country  affords  a 
no  less  striking  exemplification  of  the  same  law  ;  for  the  common  grouse 
{Tttrao  seoticus)  occurs  nowhere  in  the  known  world  except  in  the 
British  isles. 

Some  species  of  the  vulture  tribe  are  said  to  be  true  cosmopolites ;  and 
the  common  wild  goose  (Jina9  anser,  Linn.),  if  we  may  believe  some 
ornithologists,  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  globe,  being  met  with  from 
Lapland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  frequent  in  Arabia,  Persia,  China, 
and  Japan,  and  in  the  American  continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  South 
Carolina.t  An  extraordinary  range  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  nigiit- 
ingale,  which  extends  from  western  Europe  to  Persia,  and  still  farther. 
In  a  work  entitled  Specchio  Comparativa,^  by  Charles  Bonaparte,  many 
species  of  birds  are  enumerated  as  common  to  Rome  and  Philadelphia ; 
the  greater  part  of  these  are  migratory,  but  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
k)ng*eared  owl  {Slrix  o/ti«),  are  permanent  in  both  countries. 

Their  faciiilies  of  diffusion, — In  parallel  zones  of  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  a  great  general  correspondence  of  form  is  observa- 
ble, both  in  the  aquatic  and  terrestrial  birds ;  but  there  is  rarely  any 
specific  identity:  and  this  phenomenon  is  truly  remarkable*  when  we 
recollect  the  readiness  with  which  some  birds,  not  gifted  with  great  pow- 
ers of  flight,  shift  their  quarters  to  different  regions,  and  the  ^cility  with 
which  otliers,  possessing  great  strength  of  wing,  perform  their  aeria) 
Toyage.  Some  migrate  periodically  from  high  latitudes*  to  avoid  the 
cold  of  winter,  and  the  accompaniments  of  cold, — scarcity  of  insects  and 
vegetable  food;  others,  it  is  said,  for  some  particular  kinds  of  nutriment 
required  for  rearing  their  young:  for  this  purpose,  they  often  traverse 
the  ocean  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  recross  it  at  other  periods*  with 
equal  security. 

Periodical  migrations,  no  less  regular*  are  mentioned  by  Humboldt*  of 
many  Arperican  water-fowl,  from  one  part  of  the  tropics  to  another,  in  a 
zone  where  there  is  the  same  temperature  throughout  the  year.  Immense 
flights  of  ducks  leave  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  when  the  increasing 
depth  of  its  waters  and  the  flooding  of  its  shores  prevent  them  from 
catching  fish,  insects,  and  aquatic  worms.  They  then  betake  themselves 
to  the  Rio  Negro  and  Amazon*  having  passed  from  the  eighth  and  third 

*  Captain  King,  daring  his  late  survey,  found  this  bird  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan* 
in  Uie  month  of  May — the  depth  of  winter — sucking  the  flowers  of  the  large  speciea^ 
of  fuchsia,  then  in  bloom,  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  snow. 

t  Bewick's  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  294,  who  cites  Latham. 

X  Pisa,  lb27  (not  sold). 
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degrees  of  north  latitude  to  the  first  and  fourth  of  south  latitude,  directing 
their  course  south-south-east,  In  September,  when  the  Orinoco  decreases 
and  re-enters  into  its  channel,  these  birds  return  northwards.* 

The  insectivorous  swallows  which  visit  our  island  would  perish  during 
winter,  if  they  did  not  annually  repair  to  warmer  climes.  It  is  supposed 
that,  in  these  aerial  excursions  the  average  rapidity  of  their  flight  is 
no  less  than  fifty  miles  an  hour;  so  that,  when  aided  by  the  wind,  they 
soon  reach  warmer  latitudes.  Spallanzani  calculated  that  the  swallow 
can  fiy  at  the  rate  of  ninety-two  miles  an  hour,  and  conceived  that  the 
rapidity  of  the  swift  might  be  three  times  greater.!  The  rate  of  flight 
of  the  eider  duck  {Anas  mollissima)  has  been  ascertained  to  be  ninety 
miles  an  hour;  and  that  of  hawks,  and  several  other  tribes,  to  be  150 
miles. 

When  we  reflect  how  easily  diflierent  species,  in  a  great  lapse  of  ages, 
may  be  each  overtaken  by  gales  and  hurricanes,  and,  abandoning  them- 
selves to  the  tempest,  be  scattered  at  random  through  various  regions  of 
the  earth's  surface,  where  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  animal  productions,  might  be  suited  to  their  wants,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  find  some  species  capriciously  distributed,  and  to  be  some- 
times unable  to  determine  the  native  countries  of  each.  Captain  Smyth 
informs  me,  that,  when  engaged  in  his  survey  of  the  Mediterranean,  he 
encountered  a  gale  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  at  the  distance  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  leagues  from  the  coast  of  France,  which  bore  along  many  land 
birds  of  various  species,  some  of  which  alighted  on  the  ship,  while  others 
were  thrown  with  violence  against  the  sails.  In  this  manner  islands 
become  tenanted  by  species  of  birds  inhabiting  the  nearest  mainland. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Dissemination  of  Reptiles. 

A  few  facts  respecting  the  third  great  class  of  vertcbratcd  animals  will 
suffice  to  show  that  the  plan  of  nature  in  regard  to  their  location  on  the 
globe  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  already  exemplifled  in  other  parts  of 
the  organic  creation,  and  has  probably  been  determined  by  similar  causes. 

Habitations  of  reptiles, — Of  the  great  saurians,  the  gavials  which  in- 
habit the  Ganges  diflfer  from  the  cayman  of  America,  or  the  crocodile  of 
the  Nile.  The  monitor  of  New  Holland  is  specifically  distinct  from  the 
Indian  species ;  these  latter,  again,  from  the  African,  and  all  from  their 
congeners  in  the  new  world.  So  in  regard  to  snakes ;  we  find  the  boa  of 
America  represented  by  the  python,  a  diflerent  though  nearly  allied  genus 
in  India.  America  is  the  country  of  the  rattlesnake;  Africa,  of  the 
cerastes ;  and  Asia,  of  the  hooded  snake,  or  cobra  di  capello. 


*  Voyage  aux  R^gioni  Eqoinoxialei,  tome  vii.  p.  429. 
t  Fleming,  Phil.  Zool.,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 
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There  is  a  legend  that  St.  Patrick  expelled  all  reptiles  from  Ireland  ; 
and  certain  it  is  that  none  of  the  three  species  of  snakes  common  in  Eng- 
land, nor  the  toad*  have  been  observed  there  by  naturalists.  They  have 
our  common  frog,  and  our  water-newt,  and  according  to  Ray  (Quad.  264.), 
the  green  lizard  {Lacerta  viridia).  Schultes  the  botanist  observed,  a  few 
years  since,  in  his  tour  in  England,  that  there  were  two  great  islands  in 
Europe  of  which  the  floras  were  unknown — Sardinia  and  Ireland  ;  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  added,  the  fauna  of  the  latter  country. 

Migrations  of  the  larger  reptiles. — The  range  of  the  large  reptiles  is, 
in. general,  quite  as  limited  as  that  of  some  orders  of  the  terrestrial  mam- 
malia.  The  great  saurians  sometimes  cross  a  considerable  tract  in  order 
to  pass  from  one  river  to  another ;  but  their  motions  by  land  are  generally 
slower  than  those  uf  quadrupeds.  By  water,  however,  they  may  trans- 
port themselves  to  distant  situations  more  easily.  The  larger  alligator  of 
the  Ganges  sometimes  descends  beyond  the  brackish  water  of  the  Delta 
into  the  sea ;  and  in  such  cases  it  might  chance  to  be  drifted  away  by  a 
current,  and  survive  till  it  reached  a  shore  at  some  distance ;  but  such 
casualties  are  probably  very  rare.* 

Turtles  migrate  in  large  droves  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another 
during  the  ovipositing  season.  Dr.  Fleming  mentions,  that  an  individual 
of  the  hawk's  bill  turtle  [Chelonia  imbricata)^  so  common  in  the  American 
seas,  has  been  taken  at  Papa  Stour,  one  of  the  West  Zedand  islands  ;t  and, 
according  to  Sibbald,  **  the  same  animal  came  into  Orkney.-'  Anotlier 
was  taken,  in  1774,  in  the  Severn,  according  toTurton.  Two  instances, 
also,  of  the  occurrence  of  the  leathern  tortoise  (C  coriacetC)^  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  in  1756,  are  mentioned  by  Borlase.  These  animals  of  more 
southern  seas  can  be  considered  only  as  stragglers  attracted  to  our  shores 
during  uncommonly  warm  seasons  by  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  or 
carried  by  the  Gulf  stream,  or  driven  by  storms  to  high  latitudes. 

Some  of  the  smaller  reptiles  lays  their  eggs  on  aquatic  plants ;  and  these 
must  often  be  borne  rapidly  by  rivers,  and  conveyed  to  distant  regions  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  dispersion  of  seeds  before  adverted  to.  But  that 
the  larger  ophidians  may  be  themselves  transported  across  the  seas,  is 
evident  from  the  following  most  interesting  account  of  the  arrival  of  one 
at  the  island  of  St.  Vincent.  It  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  says  Mr. 
Guilding,  **  that  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Boa  constrictor  was  lately  con- 
veyed to  us  by  the  currents,  twisted  round  the  trunk  of  a  large  sound  cedar 
tree,  which  had  probably  been  washed  out  of  the  bank  by  the  floods  of 
some  great  South  American  river,  while  its  huge  folds  hung  on  the  branches. 


*  Malte-Bran  wt^yn  (Syst.  of  Geog.,  vol.  viii.  p.  193),  that  a  crocodile  is  still  pre- 
served at  Lyons  that  was  taken  from  the  Bhon»^  about  two  centuries  ago ;  but  no 
particulars  are  given. 

f  Brit.  Animals,  p.  149 ;  who  cites  Bibbald. 
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as  it  waited  for  its  prey.  The  monster  was  fortanately  destroyed  after 
killing  a  few  sheep,  aad  his  skeleton  now  hangs  before  me  in  my  study, 
patting  me  in  mind  how  much  reason  I  might  have  had  to  fear  in  my 
future  rambles  through  the  forests  of  t$t.  Vincent,  had  this  formidable 
reptile  been  a  pregnant  female,  and  escaped  to  a  safe  retreat**** 


CHAPTER    VII. 

LAWS   WHICH   REGULATE   THE   GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION   OF 

SPECIES — continued, 

Oeographical  diftribution  and  migrationfl  of  fish— of  testaoea— of  zoophytes  (p.  45.) 
— Distribution  of  insects — Migratory  Instincts  of  some  species — Certain  types  cha- 
racterize  particular  countries — Their  means  of  dissemination — Geographical  dis- 
tribution and  diffusion  of  man  (p.  49.) — Speculations  as  to  the  birih-place  of  the 
human  species — Progress  of  human  population — Drifling  of  canoes  to  vast  distances 
— On  the  involuntary  influence  of  man  in  extending  the  range  of  many  otlier 
species  (p.  52.). 

Oeographical  Distribution  and  Migrations  of  Fish, 

Although  we  are  less  acquainted  with  the  arbitrations  of  marine  animals 
than  with  the  grouping  of  the  terrestrial  species  before  described,  yet  it 
is  well  ascertained  that  their  distribution  is  governed  by  the  same  general 
laws.  The  testimony  borne  by  MM.  P^ron  and  Lesueur  to  this  import- 
ant fact  is  remarkably  strong.  These  eminent  naturalists,  after  collecting 
and  describing  many  thousand  species  of  marine  animals  which  they 
brought  to  Europe  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  insist  most  emphatically 
on  their  distinctness  from  those  north  of  the  equator ;  and  this  remark 
they  extend  to  animals  of  all  classes,  from  those  of  a  more  simple  to 
those  of  a  more  complex  organization — from  the  sponges  and  medusae 
to  the  cetacea.  **  Among  all  those  which  we  have  been  able  to  examine," 
say  they,  **  with  our  own  eyes,  or  with  regard  to  which  it  has  appeared 
to  us  possible  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  there  is  not  a  single  animal  of 
the  southern  regions  which  is  not  distinguished  by  essential  characters 
from  the  analogous  species  in  the  northern  seas."t 

*  Zool.  Joum.,  vol.  iii.  p.  406.    Dec.  1827. 

t  Bar  les  Habitations  des  Animaoz  Marina. — Ann.  da  Mus.,  torn,  xv.,  eited  by 
Priebaid,  Phys.  Hist  of  Mankind,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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The  fish  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  are  said  to  difTer  entirely  from  those  of 
the  Mediterranean,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  these  seas.  The 
flying-fish  are  found  (some  stragglers  excepted)  only  between  the  tropics; 
in  receding  from  the  line,  they  never  approach  a  higher  latitude  than  the 
fortieth  parallel.  Those  inhabiting  the  Atlantic  are  said  to  be  different 
species  from  those  of  the  eastern  ocean.*  The  electric  gymnotus  belongs 
exclusively  to  America ;  the  trembler,  or  Silurua  electricua^  to  the  rivers 
of  Africa ;  but  the  torpedo,  or  cramp-fish,  is  said  to  be  dispersed  over  all 
tropical,  and  many  temperate  seas.t 

All  are  aware  that  there  are  certain  fish  of  passage  which  have  their 
periodical  migrations,  like  some  tribes  of  birds.  The  salmon,  towards 
the  season  of  spawning,  ascends  the  rivers  for  hundreds  of  miles,  leaping 
up  the  cataracts  which  it  meets  in  its  course,  and  then  retreats  again  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean.  The  herring  and  the  haddock,  after  frequenting 
certain  shores,  in  vast  shoals,  for  a  series  of  years,  desert  them  again, 
and  resort  to  other  stations,  followed  by  the  species  which  prey  on  them. 
Eels  are  said  to  descend  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  producing  their 
young,  which  are  seen  returning  into  the  fresh  water  by  myriads, 
extremely  small  in  size,  but  possessing  the  power  of  surmounting  every 
obstacle  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  river,  by  applying  their  slimy 
and  glutinous  bodies  to  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  or  the  gates  of  a  lock, 
even  when  dry,  and  so  climbing  over  it.^  Before  the  year  1800  there 
were  no  eels  in  Lake  Wener,  the  largest  inland  lake  in  Sweden,  which 
discharges  its  waters  by  the  celebrated  cataracts  of  Trolhattan.  But  I 
am  infornned  by  Professor  Nilsson  that  since  the  canal  was  opened  uni- 
ting the  river  Gotha  with  the  lake  by  a  series  of  nine  locks,  ear,h  of  great 
height,  eels  have  been  observed  in  abundance  in  the  lake.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  though  they  were  unable  to  ascend  the  falls,  they  have 
made  their  way  by  the  locks,  by  which  in  a  very  short  space  a  diflerence 
of  level  of  1 14  feet  is  overcome. 

Gmelin  says,  that  the  anseres  (wild  geese,  ducks,  and  others)  subsist, 
in  their  migrations,  on  the  spawn  of  fish  ;  and  that  oftentimes,  when  they 
void  the  spawn,  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  eggs  retain  their  vitality 
unimpaired.§  When  there  are  many  disconnected  fresh-water  lakes  in  a 
mountainous  region,  at  various  elevations,  each  remote  from  the  other,  it 
has  often  been  deemed  inconceivable  how  they  could  all  become  stocked 
with  fish  from  one  common  source ;  but  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
minute  eggs  of  these  animals  may  sometimes  be  entangled  in  the  feathers 
of  water-fowl.  These,  when  they  alight  to  wash  and  plume  themselves 
in  the  water,  may  often  unconsciously  contribute  to  propagate  swarms  of 
fish,  which,  in  due  season,  will  supply  them  with  food.     Some  of  the 


•  Malte-Brun,  vol.  i.  p.  507.  t  Ibid. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  1747,  p.  395.  §  AmoBn.  Aoad.,  Essay  75. 
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water-beetles*  also,  as  the  dyticidaB,  are  amphibious,  and  in  the  eTekiiilf 
quit  their  lakes  and  pools;  and,  flying  in  the  air,  transport  the  minitti 
oYa  of  fishes  to  distant  waters.  In  this  manner  some  naturalists  account 
for  the  fry  of  fish  appearing  occasionally  in  small  pools  caused  by  hea¥y 
rains. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Migrations  of  Testacea, 

The  testacea,  of  which  so  great  a  variety  of  species  occurs  in  the  set^ 
are  a  class  of  animals  of  peculiar  importance--  to  the  geologist ;  becatts^ 
their  remains  are  found  in  strata  of  all  ages,  and  generally  in  a  higher 
state  of  preservation  than  those  of  other  organic  beings.  Climate  has  t 
decided  influence  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  species  in  this  clasi; 
but  as  there  is  much  greater  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  waters  of 
the  oeean,  than  in  the  atmosphere  which  invests  the  land,  the  difinsiotl 
of  many  marine  moliusks  is  extensive. 

Causes  which  limit  the  extension  of  many  «pecte«.«— Some  forms,  as 
those  of  the  nautili,  volutfe,  and  cypraBs,  attain  their  fullest  development 
in  w^rm  latitudes ;   and  most  of  their  species  are  exclusively  confined  to 
them*    P^ron  and  Lesueur  remark,  that  the  Halliotis  gigantea  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  the  Phasianella,  diminish  in  size  as  they  follow  the 
coasts  of  New  Holland  to  King  George's  Sound,  and  entirely  disappear 
beyond  them.*    Almost  all  the  species  of  South  American  shells  difler 
from  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  the  same  latitudes ;    And  on  the 
shores  of  many  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  peculiar  species  have 
been  obtained.    But  we  are  as  yet  by  no  means  able  to  sketch  out  the 
submarine  provinces  of  shells,  as  the  botanist  has  done  those  of  the 
terrestrial,  and  even  of  the  subaqueous  plants.      There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  boundaries  in  this  case,  both  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  will  be  found  in  general  well  defined.     The  continuous  lines 
of  continents,  stretching  from  north  to  south,  prevent  a  particular  species 
from  belting  the  globe,  and  following  the  direction  of  the  isothermal 
lines.     The  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indian  seas,  for  example,  cannot 
enter  the  Pacific,  without  passing  round  through  the  inclement  climate  of 
Cape  Horn.     Currents  also  flowing  permanently  in  certain  directions, 
and  the  influx  at  certain  points  of  great  bodies  of  fresh  water,  limit  the 
extension  of  many  species.    Those  which  love  deep  water  are  arrested 
by  shoals;    others,    fitted    for    shallow  seas,  cannot    migrate    across 
unfathomable  abysses. 

Great  range  of  some  sptcies, — Some  few  species,  however,  have  an 
immense  range,  as  the  Sanguinolaria  rugosa^  Lamk.,  which  is  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  the  Red  Sea,  Trancobar,  the  Chinese  sea,  and 


*  Ann.  du  Mas.  d*Hift.  Nat,  torn.  zv. 
Vol.  n.— F 


# 
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in  the  island  of  Annaa,  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  where  it  was  disr 
covered  by  Mr.  Cuming.*  The  Cyprsea  moneta,  a  Mediterranean  shelL 
occurs  also  in  South  Africa,  the  Isle  of  France,  the  East  Indies,  in  China, 
the  South  Sea,  and  even  as  far  west  as  Otaheite.  The  Turbo  petrasus 
inhabits  the  seas  of  England,  Guadaloupe,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.t 

The  lanthina  fragilia  has  wandered  into  almost  every  sea,  both  tro- 
pical and  temperate.  This  **  common  oceanic  snail*'  derives  its  buoyancy 
from  an  admirably  contrived  float,  which  has  enabled  it  not  only  to  dis- 
perse itself  so  universally,  but  to  become  an  active  agent  in  disseminating 
Dther  species,  which  attach  themselves,  or  their  ova,  to  its  shell.^ 

It  is  evident  that,  among  the  teslacea,  as  in  plants  and  the  higher  order 
of  animals,  there  are  species  which  have  a  power  of  enduring  a  wide 
range  of  temperature,  whereas  others  cannot  resist  a  considerable  change 
of  climate.  Among  the  freshwater  mollusks,  and  those  which  breathe 
air,  F^russac  mentions  a  few  instances  of  species  of  almost  universal 
diffusion. 

The  Helix  putris  {Sucdnea  putria^  Lam.),  so  common  in  Europe, 
where  it  reaches  from  Norway  to  Italy,  is  also  found  in  Egypt,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Newfoundland,  Jamaica,  Tranquebar,  and,  it  is  even 
said,  in  the  Marianne  Isles.  As  this  animal  inhabits  constantly  the  bor- 
ders of  pools  and  streams  where  there  is  much  moisture,  it  is  not  impos* 
sible  that  different  water-fowl  have  been  the  agents  of  spreading  some  of 
its  minute  eggs,  which  may  have  been  entangled  in  their  feathers.  Hdix 
aaperaOf  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  larger  land-shells,  is  found  in  South 
America,  at  the  foot  of  Chimborazo,  as  also  in  Cayenne,  and  in  Bu 
Helena.  Some  conchologists  have  conjectured  that  it  was  accidentally 
imported  in  some  ship ;  for  it  is  an  eatable  species,  and  these  animaia 
are  capable  of  retaining  life  during  long  voyages,  without  air  or  nourish- 
ment. § 

Confined  range  of  othera. -^Mr.  Lowe,  in  a  memoir  published  in  the 


*  On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Beck. 

t  F^r.  Art.  G^ogr.  Phyi.  Diet.  Clati.  d'Hiit.  Nat. 

t  Mr.  Broderip  potsesaet  apecimenfl  of  lanthina  fragilis,  bearing*  more  than  one 
■peciea  of  barnacle  (PenteUumis)^  preiented  to  him  by  Captain  King  and  Lieutenant 
Graves.  One  of  these  specimens,  taken  alive  by  Captain  King  far  at  sea,  and  a 
little  north  of  the  equator,  is  so  loaded  with  those  cirrhipeds,  and  with  numerous  ova, 
that  all  the  upper  part  of  its  shell  is  invisible. 

§  Four  individuals  of  a  large  species  of  land-shell  (Bulimus),  from  Valparaiso,  were 
brought  to  England  by  Lieutenant  Graves,  who  accompanied  Captain  King  in  his 
late  expedition  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  They  had  been  packed  up  in  a  box,  and 
enveloped  in  cotton;  two  for  a  space  of  thirteen,  one  for  seventeen,  and  a  fourth  for 
upwards  of  twenty  months ;  but,  on  being  exposed  by  Mr.  Broderip  to  the  warmth  of 
a  ^  in  London,  and  provided  with  tepid  water  and  leaves,  they  revived,  and  lived 
for  several  months  in  Mr.  Loddiges'  palm-house,  till  accidentally  diowned. 
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Cambridge  Transactions  in  183 !«  enumerates  seventy-one  species  of  land 
mollusca,  collected  by  him  in  the  islands  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo, 
sixty  of  which  belonged  to  the  genus  Helix  alone,  including  as  sub-genera 
Bolimus  and  Aehatina,  and  excluding  Vitrina  and  Clausilia ; — ^forty-four 
of  these  are  new.  It  is  remarkable,  that  very  few  of  the  above-mentioned 
species  are  common  to  the  neighbouring  archipelago  of  the  Canaries ;  but 
it  is  a  still  more  striking  fact,  that,  of  the  sixty  species  of  the  three  genera 
above-mentioned,  thirty-one  are  natives  of  Porto  Santo;  whereas,  in 
Madeira,  which  contains  ten  times  the  superfices,  were  found  but  twenty- 
nine.  Of  these  only  four  were  common  to  the  two  islands,  which  aro 
separated  by  a  distance  of  only  twelve  leagues ;  and  two  even  of  these 
four  (namely.  Helix  rhodostoma  and  H.  ventrosa)  are  species  of  general 
diffusion,  common  to  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  the  South  of  Europe** 

The  confined  range  of  these  moUusks  may  easily  be  explained,  if  we 
admit  that  species  have  only  one  birth-plaee ;  and  the  only  problem  to  be 
solved  would  relate  to  the  exceptions — to  account  for  the  dissemination 
of  some  species  throughout  several  islands,  and  the  European  continent. 
May  not  the  eggs,  when  washed  into  the  sea  by  the  undermining  of 
cliffs,  or  blown  by  a  storm  from  the  land,  float  uninjured  to  a  distant 
shore  ?  ^ 

TTidr  mode  of  diffusion. — Notwithstanding  the  proverbially  slow 
motion  of  snails  and  moUusks  in  general,  and  although  many  aquatic 
species  adhere  constantly  to  the  same  rock  for  their  whole  lives,  they  are 
by  BO  means  destitute  of  provision  for  disseminating  themselves  rapidly 
over  a  wide  area.  Some  lay  their  eggs  in  a  sponge-like  nidus,  wherein 
the  young  remain  enveloped  for  a  time  after  their  birth ;  and  this  buoyant 
substance  floats  far  and  wide  as  readily  as  sea- weed.  The  young  of  other 
viviparous  tribes  are  often  borne  along,  entangled  in  sea-weed.  Some- 
times they  are  so  light,  that,  like  grains  of  sand,  they  can  be  easily 
moved  by  currents.  Balani  and  serpulae  are  sometimes  found  adhering  to 
floating  cocoa-nuts,  and  even  to  fragments  of  pumice.  In  rivers  and 
lakes,  on  the  other  hand,  aquatic  univalves  usually  attach  their  eggs  to 
leaves  and  sticks  which  have  fallen  into  the  water,  and  which  are  liable 
to  be  swept  away  during  floods,  from  tributaries  to  the  main  streams,  and 
from  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  same  basins.  Particular  species  may  thus 
migrate  during  one  season  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
any  other  great  river,  to  countries  bordering  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of 
outny  thousand  miles. 

An  illustration  of  the  mode  of  attachment  of  these  eggs  will  be  seen  in 
the  cut  on  page  44  (Fig.  65.). 


*  Camb.  Phil.  Tiiai.,  vol.  iv.  1831. 
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£ff *  ^frah-ieaW  Molliukt. 

Fif.l.    Eggs  of  AnpnlUria  ortt*  (ft  fluTiatUe  apaeies),  fixed  to  a  null  •] 

which  had  tUlen  into  the  mter. 
ng.  S.    Eggi  of  Flanorbii  tlbns,  utwhed  to  a  deui  leaf  lying  under  water. 
Tig.  3.    Eggi  of  the  common  Limneui  (L.  Tolgarii,)  adhering  to  a  dead  • 


The  habit  of  lome  leitacea  to  adhere  to  floatiuff  wood  ii  prored  by 
Iheir  fixing  themaelree  to  the  bottotuB  of  ships.  By  this  mode  of  eon- 
Teyanoe  JIdt/iibti  pahftnorphut,  preriousljr  known  only  in  the  Danube  tai 
Wolga,  hu  been  brought  to  the  Commercial  Docks  in  the  Thamesi  and 
to  Hamburgh,  where  the  specie*  is  now  domiciled. 

A  lobster  {^ttacua  martntu)  was  lately  taken  alire  covered  with  living 
noadea  {Mylihii  tdvlit);*  and  a  large  female  crab  {Ckmetr  paguna), 
eovered  with  oysters,  and  bearing  also  Anomia  ephippium,  and  actinia, 
wae  taken  in  April,  1B32,  off  the  English  coast.  The  oysters,  seven  in 
number,  include  individuals  of  six  yeara'  growth,  and  the  two  largast 
ue  four  inches  long  and  three  inobes  and  a-half  broad.  Both  the  crab 
tnd  the  oysters  were  seen  alive  by  Hr.  Robert  Brown.t 

From  this  example  we  learn  the  manner  in  which  oysten  may  be  dif- 
Aiaed  over  every  part  of  the  sea  where  the  crab  wandera ;  and  if  they  an 
at  length  carried  to  a  spot  where  there  is  nothing  but  fine  mud,  the  fonn- 
dation  of  a  new  oyster-bank  may  be  laid  on  the  death  of  the  crab.   In  this 

*  The  ipecimen  ii  piewrredlD  the  Miuenm  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  of  LoDdan. 

t  Thisipecimen  ii  in  the  collection  of  my  friend  Mr.  Broderip,  wboobtervei,  that 
thii  ciab,  which  wu  apparently  in  perfect  health,  could  not  have  caat  her  abell  for 
ix  jean ;  where*!  aoma  natnraliita  have  itated  that  the  ipeciea  mooltf  annnsll]', 
>d  to  the  early  atagea  of  growth  of  the  anunal. 
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instance  the  oysters  survived  the  crab  many  days,  and  were  killed  at  last, 
only  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Migrations  of  Zoophytes. 

Zoophytes  are  very  Imperfectly  known,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  each  maritime  region  possesses  species  peculiar  to  itielf.  The  mad- 
repores, or  lamelliferous  polyparia,  are  found  in  their  fullest  development 
only  in  the  tropical  seas  of  Polynesia  and  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  and 
this  family  is  represented  only  by  a  few  species  in  our  seas.  Those  even 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  inferior  in  size,  and,  for  the  most  part,  diflerent 
from  such  as  inhabit  the  tropics.  P^ron  and  Jjesueur,  after  studying  the 
Holothuriae,  Medusse,  and  other  congeners  of  delicate  and  changeable 
forms,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  each  kind  has  its  place  of  residence 
determined  by  the  temperature  necessary  to  support  its  existence.  Thus, 
for  example,  they  found  the  abode  of  Pyrosoma  Atlantica  to  be  confined 
to  one  particular  region  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.* 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  the  transportation  of  polyps  from  one  part  of 
the  globe  to  another  is  effected.  Many  of  them,  as  in  the  families  Flus- 
tra  and  Sertularia,  attach  themselves  to  sea-weed,  and  are  occasionally 
drifted  along  with  it.  Many  fix  themselves  to  the  shells  of  gasteropods, 
and  are  thus  borne  along  by  them  to  short  distances.  Some  polyps,  like 
the  sea-pens,  float  about  in  the  ocean,  and  are  usually  believed  to  possess 
powers  of  spontaneous  motion,  although  modem  naturalists  are  not  agreed 
upon  this  point.  But  the  most  frequent  mode  of  transportation  consists 
in  the  buoyancy  of  their  eggs,  or  certain  small  vesicles,  which  are  detach- 
ed, and  are  capable  of  becoming  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.  These 
gems,  as  they  are  called,  have  in  many  instances  a  locomotive  power  of 
their  own,  by  which  they  proceed  in  a  determinate  direction  for  several 
days  after  separation  from  the  parent.  They  are  propelled  by  means  of 
numerous  short  threads  or  hairs,  which  are  in  constant  and  rapid  vibration ; 
and,  when  thus  supported  in  the  water,  they  may  be  borne  along  by  cur- 
rents to  a  great  distance. 

That  some  zoophites  adhere  to  floating  bodies,  is  proved  by  their 
being  found  attached  to  the  bottoms  of  ships,  like  certdn  testacea  before 
alluded  to. 

Geographical  DistribtUion  and  Migrations  of  Insects, 

Before  I  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth  are  shared  out  among  particular  assemblages  of  organic 
beings,  I  must  offer  a  few  remarks  on  insects,  which,  by  their  numbers 

*  Voy.  Aui  Tenet  AustraleB,  tome  i.  p.  492. 
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and  the  variety  of  their  powers  and  instincts,  exert  a  prodigious  influence 
in  the  economy  of  animate  nature.  As  a  large  portion  of  these  minute 
creatures  are  strictly  dependant  for  their  subsistence  on  certain  species  of 
vegetables,  the  entomological  provinces  must  coincide  in  a  considerable 
degree  with  the  botanical. 

All  the  insects,  says  Latreille,  brought  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia 
and  China,  whatever  be  their  latitude  and  temperature,  are  distinct  from 
those  of  Europe  and  of  Africa.  The  insects  of  the  United  States,  although 
often  they  approach  very  close  to  our  own,  are  nevertheless  specificaby 
distinguishable  by  some  characters.  In  South  America,  the  equinozial 
lands  of  New  Granada  and  Peru  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Guiana  on  the 
other,  contain  for  the  most  part  distinct  groups ;  the  Andes  forming  the 
division,  and  interposing  a  narrow  line  of  severe  cold  between  climates 
otherwise  very  similar.* 

Migratory  instincts. — The  insects  of  the  United  States,  even  those  of  the 
northern  provinces  as  far  as  Canada,  differ  specifically  from  the  European ; 
while  those  of  Greenland  appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  identical  with 
our  own.  Some  insects  are  very  local ;  while  a  few,  on  the  contrary,  are 
common  to  remote  countries,  between  which  the  torrid  zone  and  the 
ocean  intervene.  Thus  our  painted  lady  butterfly  [Vanessa  cardui)  re- 
appears in  New  Holland  and  Japan  with  scarcely  a  varying  streak.t  The 
same  species  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  insects  which  are  universally 
dispersed  over  the  earth,  being  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America; 
and  its  wide  range  is  the  more  interesting,  because  it  seems  explained  by 
its  migratory  instinct,  seconded,  no  doubt,  by  a  capacity,  enjoyed  by  few 
species,  of  enduring  a  great  diversity  of  temperature. 

A  vast  swarm  of  this  species,  forming  a  column  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
broad,  was,  a  few  years  since,  observed  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud ;  they 
traversed  the  country  with  great  rapidity  from  north  to  south,  all  flying 
onwards  in  regular  order,  close  together,  and  not  turning  from  their  course 
on  the  approach  of  other  objects.  Professor  Bonelli,  of  Turin,  observed 
in  March  of  the  same  year,  a  similar  swarm  of  the  same  species,  also 
directing  their  flight  from  north  to  south,  in  Piedmont,  in  such  immense 
numbers  that  at  night  the  flowers  were  literally  covered  with  them. 
They  had  been  traced  from  Coni,  Raconi,  Susa,  &c.  A  similar  flight  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  is  recorded  by  M.  Louch,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Turin.  The  fact  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  because 
the  caterpillars  of  this  butterfly  are  not  gregarious,  but  solitary  from  the 
moment  that  they  are  hatched ;  and  this  instinct  remains  dormant,  while 
generation  after  generation  passes  away,  till  it  suddenly  displays  itself  in 
full  energy  when  their  numbers  happen  to  be  in  excess. 

*  G^grapbie  Gen^rale  des  lofectM  et  dei  Araehnides.    M^m.  du  Mai.  d'Hiit 
Nat.,  tome  iii. 
t  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  iv.  p.  487. 
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Not  only  peculiar  species,  but  certain  types,  distinguish  particular 
countries ;  and  there  are  groups,  observes  Kirby,  which  represent  each 
other  in  distant  regions,  whether  in  their  form,  their  functions,  or  in  both. 
Thus  the  honey  and  wax  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  are  in  each  case 
prepared  by  bees  congenerous  with  our  common  hive-bee  {^pis,  Latr.) ; 
while  in  America,  this  genus  is  nowhere  indigeneous,  but  is  replaced  by 
Melipona,  Trigona,  and  Euglossa ;  and  in  New  Holland  by  a  still  differ- 
ent, but  undescribed  type.*  The  European  bee  {^pis  melli/ica),  although 
not  a  native  of  the  new  world,  is  now  established,  both  in  North  and 
South  America.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  some  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  has  since  overspread  the  vast  forests  of  the  interior, 
building  hives  in  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees.  **  The  Indians,"  says 
Irving,  **  consider  them  as  the  harbinger  of  the  white  man  as  the  buffalo 
is  of  the  red  man,  and  say  that  in  proportion  as  the  bee  advances  the 
Indian  and  the  buffalo  retire.  It  is  said,*'  continues  the  same  writer, 
*'  that  the  wild  bee  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  any  great  distance  from 
the  frontier,  and  that  they  have  always  been  the  heralds  of  civilization, 
preceding  it  as  it  advanced  from  the  Atlantic  borders.  Some  of  the 
ancient  settlers  of  the  west  even  pretend  to  give  the  very  year  when  the 
honey-bee  first  crossed  the  Mississippi.! 

As  almost  all  insects  are  winged,  4hey  can  readily  spread  themselves 
wherever  their  progress  is  not  opposed  by  uncongenial  climates,  or  by 
seas,  mountains,  and  other  physical  impediments ;  and  these  barriers  they 
can  sometimes  surmount  by  abandoning  themselves  to  violent  winds, 
which,  as  I  before  stated,  when  speaking  of  floating  seeds,  may  in  a  few 
hours  carry  them  to  very  considerable  distances.  On  the  Andes  some 
sphinxes  and  flies  have  been  observed  by  Humboldt,  at  the  height  of 
19,180  feet  above  the  sea,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
involuntarily  carried  into  these  regions  by  ascending  currents  of  air.j: 

White  mentions  a  remarkable  shower  of  aphides  which  seem  to  have 
emigrated,  with  an  east  wind,  from  the  great  hop  plantations  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  and  blackened  the  shrubs  and  vegetables  where  they  alighted  at 
Selborne,  spreading  at  the  same  time  in  great  clouds  all  along  the  vale  from 
Farnham  to  Alton.  These  aphides  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  vast 
numbers  of  the  common  lady-bird  (Coccinella  aeptcmpunctata)^  which 
feed  upon  them.§ 

It  is  remarkable,  says  Kirby,  that  many  of  the  insects  which  areoccasion- 
ally  observed  to  emigrate,  as,  for  instance,  the  libellulae,  coccinellae,  carabi, 
cicads,  &c.  are  not  usually  social  insects ;  but  seem  to  congregate,  like 
swallows,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  emigration.!    Here,  therefore,  we  have 

*  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  iy.  p.  497. 

t  Washington  Irving't  Tour  in  the  Prairiee,  ch.  ix. 

X  Description  of  the  Equatorial  Regions — Malte-Brun,  vol.  v.  p.  379. 

§  Kirby  an*  Spence,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  1817.  ||  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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an  example  of  an  instinct  developing  itself  on  certain  rare  emergencies, 
causing  unsocial  species  to  become  gregarious,  and  to  venture  sometimes 
even  to  cross  the  ocean. 

The  armies  of  locusts  which  darken  the  air  in  Africa  and  traverse  the 
globe  from  Turkey  to  our  southern  counties  in  England,  are  well  known 
to  all.  When  the  western  gales  sweep  over  the  Pampas,  they  bear  along 
with  them  myriads  of  insects  of  various  kinds.  As  a  proof  of  the  manner 
in  which  species  may  be  thus  diffused,  I  may  mention  that  when  the 
Creole  frigate  was  lying  in  the  outer  roads  off  Buenos  Ay  res,  in  1819, 
at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  land,  her  decks  and  rigging  were 
suddenly  covered  with  thousands  of  flies  and  grains  of  sand.  The  sides 
of  the  vessel  had  just  received  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  to  which  the  insects 
adhered  in  such  numbers  as  to  spot  and  disfigure  the  vessel,  and  to  render 
it  necessary  partially  to  renew  the  paint.*  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth  was 
obliged  to  repaint  his  vessel,  the  Adventure,  in  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  same  cause.  He  was  on  his  way  from  Malta  to  Tripoli,  when  a 
southern  wind  blowing  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  then  one  hundred  miles 
distant,  drove  such  myriads  of  flies  upon  the  fresh  paint,  that  not  the 
smallest  point  was  left  unoccupied  by  insects. 

To  the  southward  of  the  river  Plate,  off  Cape  St.  Antonio,  and  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  miles  from  land,  sefcnl  large  dragon-flies  alighted  on  the 
Adventure  frigate,  during  Captain  King's  late  expedition  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  If  the  wind  abates  when  insects  are  thus  crossing  the  sea,  the 
most  delicate  species  are  not  necessarily  drowned ;  for  many  can  repose 
without  sinking  on  the  water.  The  slender  long-legged  tipulae  have  been 
seen  standing  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  when  driven  out  far  from  our  coast, 
and  took  wing  immediately  on  being  approached.!  Exotic  beetles  are 
sometimes  thrown  on  our  shore,  which  revive  after  having  been  long 
drenched  in  salt  water ;  and  the  periodical  appearance  of  some  conspicu- 
ous butterflies  amongst  us,  after  being  unseen  for  five  or  fifty  years,  has 
been  ascribed,  not  without  probability,  to  the  agency  of  the  winds. 

Inundations  of  rivers,  observes  Kirby,  if  they  happen  at  any  season 
except  in  the  depth  of  winter,  always  carry  down  a  number  of  insects, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  bits  of  stick,  weeds,  Sic, ;  so  that  when  the 
waters  subside,  the  entomologist  may  generally  reap  a  plentiful  harvest. 
In  the  dissemination,  moreover,  of  these  minute  beings,  as  in  that  of 
plants,  the  larger  animals  play  their  part.  Insects  are,  in  numberless 
instances,  borne  along  in  the  coats  of  animals,  or  the  feathers  of  birds ; 
and  the  eggs  of  some  species  are  capable,  like  seeds,  of  resisting  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  and  after  they  are  swallowed  with  herb- 
age, may  be  ejected  again  unharmed  in  the  dung. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Gravei,  R.  N.,  for  thif  information, 
t  I  state  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Curtis. 
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Geographical  Distrilmiian  and  Byffuwm  of  Man. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  some  observations  on  the  ran^  and  diflu- 
sion  of  the  human  species  over  the  earth,  and  the  influence  of  man  in 
spreading  other  animals  and  plants,  especially  the  terrestrial. 

Many  naturalists  have  amused  themselves  in  speculating  on  the  proba- 
ble birth-place  of  mankind,  the  point  from  which,  if  we  assume  the  whole 
human  race  to  have  descended  from  a  single  pair,  the  tide  of  emigration 
mu»t  originally  have  proceeded.  It  has  been  always  a  favourite  conjee- 
lure,  that  this  birth-place  was  situated  within  or  near  the  tropics,  where 
|>erpetual  summer  reigns,  and  where  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots  are  plenti- 
fully supplied  throughout  tlie  year.  The  climate  of  these  regions,  it  has 
been  said,  is  suited  to  a  being  born  without  any  covering,  and  who  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  arts  of  building  habitations  or  providing  clothes. 

Progress  of  human  population. — **  The  hunter  state,'*  it  has  been 
argued,  **  which  Montesquieu  placed  the  first,  was  probably  only  the 
second  stage  to  which  mankind  arrived ;  since  so  many  arts  must  have 
been  invented  to  catch  a  salmon,  or  a  deer,  that  society  could  no  longer 
have  been  in  its  infancy  when  they  came  into  use.***  When  regions 
where  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  abound  became  overpeopled, 
men  would  naturally  diffuse  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
temperate  zone :  but  a  considerable  time  would  probably  elapse  before 
this  event  took  place ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  a  writer  before  cited  observes, 
that  in  the  interval  before  the  multiplication  of  their  numbers  and  their 
increasing  wants  had  compelled  them  to  emigrate,  some  arts  to  take 
animals  were  invented,  but  far  inferior  to  what  we  see  practised  at  this 
day  among  savages.  As  their  habitations  gradually  advanced  into  the 
temperate  zone,  the  new  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  would  call 
forth  by  degrees  the  spirit  of  invention,  and  the  probability  of  such  inven- 
tions always  rises  with  the  number  of  people  involved  in  the  same 

necessity.**! 

A  distinguished  modern  writer,  wlio  coincides  for  the  most  part  in  the 
views  above  mentioned,  has  introduced  one  of  the  persons  in  his  second 
dialogue  as  objecting  to  the  theory  of  the  human  race  having  gradually 
advanced  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state,  on  the  ground  that  *'  the  first 
man  must  have  inevitably  been  destroyed  by  the  elements  or  devoured  by 
savage  beasts,  so  infinitely  his  superiors  in  physical  force.**^  He  then 
contends  against  the  difficulty  here  started  by  various  arguments,  all  of 
which  were,  perhaps,  superfluous ;  for,  if  a  philosopher  is  pleased  to 
indulge  in  conjectures  on  this  subject,  why  should  he  not  assign,  as  tlie 

*  Brand's  Select  Disaert.  from  the  AmcBn.  Acad.,  vol.  i.  p.  118.  f  Ibid. 

X  Sir  H.  Davy,  Consolations  in  Travel,  p.  74. 
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original  seat  of  man,  some  one  of  those  large  islands  within  the  tropics, 
which  are  as  free  from  large  beasts  of  prey  as  Van  Dtemen's  Land  or 
Australia?  Here  man  may  have  remained  for  a  period,  peculiar  to  a  sin- 
gle island,  just  as  some  of  the  large  anthropomorphous  species  are  now 
limited  to  one  island  within  the  tropics.  In  such  a  situation,  the  new- 
bom  race  might  have  lived  in  security,  though  far  more  helpless  than  the 
New  Holland  savages,  and  might  have  found  abundance  of  vegetable 
food.  Colonies  may  afterwards  have  been  sent  forth  from  this  mother 
country,  and  then  the  peopling  of  the  earth  may  have  proceeded  accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  before  alluded  to. 

In  an  early  stage  of  society  the  necessity  of  hunting  acts  as  a  principle 
bf  repulsion,  causing  men  to  spread  with  the  greatest  rapidity  over  a 
country,  until  the  whole  is  covered  with  scattered  settlements.  It  has 
'been  calculated  that  eight  hundred  acres  of  hunting-ground  produce  only 
as  much  food  as  half  an  acre  of  arable  land.  When  the  game  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  exhausted,  and  a  state  of  pasturage  succeeds,  the  several 
hunter  tribes,  being  already  scattered,  may  multiply  in  a  short  time  into 
the  greatest  number  which  the  pastoral  state  is  capable  of  sustaining.  The 
necessity,  says  Brand,  thus  imposed  upon  the  two  savage  states,  of  dis- 
persing themselves  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  affords  a  reason  why, 
at  a  very  early  period,  the  worst  parts  of  the  earth  may  have  become 
inhabited. 

But  this  reason,  it  may  be  said,  is  only  applicable  in  as  far  as  regards 
the  peopling  of  a  continuous  continent ;  whereas  the  smallest  islands, 
however  remote  from  continents,  have  almost  invariably  been  found 
inhabited  by  man.  St.  Helena,  it  is  true,  afforded  an  exception ;  for 
wlien  that  island  was  discovered  in  1501,  it  was  only  inhabited  by  sea- 
fowl,  and  occasionally  by  seals  and  turtles,  and  was  covered  with  a  forest 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  all  of  species  peculiar  to  it,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, and  which  seem  to  have  been  expressly  created  for  this  remote  and 
insulated  spot.* 

Drifting  of  canoes  to  vast  distances. — But  very  few  of  the  numerous 
coral  islets  and  volcanos  of  the  vast  Pacific,  capable  of  sustaining  a  few 
families  of  men,  have  been  found  untenanted ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  to 
inquire  whence  and  by  what  means,  if  all  the  members  of  the  great 
human  family  have  had  one  Common  source,  could  those  savages  have 
migrated  ?  Cook,  Forster,  and  others,  have  remarked  that  parties  of 
savages  in  their  canoes  must  often  have  lost  their  way,  and  must  have 
been  driven  on  distant  shores,  where  they  were  forced  to  remain,  deprived 
both  of  the  means  and  of  the  requisite  intelligence  for  returning  to  their 
own  country.  Thus  Captain  Cook  found  on  the  island  of  Wateoo  three 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  who  had  been  drifted  thither  in  a  canoe,  although 

*  Ante,  p.  13. 
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the  distaDce  t>etweeQ  the  two  isles  is  560  miles.  Id  1696y  two  oaooes, 
containing  thirty  persons,  who  had  left  Ancorsoy  were  thrown  by  con* 
trary  winds  and  storms  on  the  island  of  Samar,  one  of  the  Philippines,  al 
a  distance  of  800  miles.  In  1721,  two  canoes,  one  of  which  contained 
twenty-four,  and  the  other  six  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
drifted  from  an  island  called  Farroilep  to  the  island  of  Guaham,  one  o| 
Ihe  Marians,  a  distance  of  200  miles.* 

Kotzebue,  when  investigating  the  Coral  Isles  of  Radack,  at  the  eastera 
extremity  of  the  Caroline  Isles,  became  acquainted  with  a  person  of  tha 
name  of  Kadu,  who  was  a  native  of  Ulea,  an  isle  1500  miles  distant, 
from  which  he  had  been  drifted  with  a  party.  Kadu  and,  three  of  hi« 
countrymen  one  day  left  Ulea  in  a  sailing  boat,  when  a  violent  storm- 
arose,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  course ;  they  drifted  about  the  open 
sea  for  eight  months,  according  to  their  reckoning  by  tlie  moon,  makings 
a  knot  on  a  cord  at  every  new  moon.  Being  expert  fishermen,  they  sub- 
sisted entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  sea  ;  and  when  the  rain  fell,  laid  in 
as  much  fresh  water  as  they  had  vessels  to  contain  it.  **  Kadu,"  says 
Kotzebue,  *'  who  was  the  best  diver,  frequently  went  down  to  the  bo|tom 
of  the  sea,  where  it  is  well  known  that  the  water  is  not  so  salt,  with  a. 
cocoa-nut  shell,  with  only  a  small  opening."!  When  these  unfortunate 
men  reached  the  isles  of  Radack,  every  hope  and  almost  every  feeling 
had  died  within  them ;  their  sail  had  long  been  destroyed,  their  canoe  had 
long  been  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves,  and  they  were  picked  Qp  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Aur  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  but,  by  the  hospitable  carie, 
of  those  islanders,  they  soon  recovered,  and  were  restored  to  perfect 
health.:} 

Captain  Beechey,  in  his  late  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  fell  in  vith  somQ 
natives  of  the  Coral  Islands,  who  had  in  a  similar  manner  been  carried  to. 
a  great  distance,  from  their  native  country.  They  had  embarked,  to  tb^ 
Dumber  of  150  souls,  in  three  double  canoes,  from  Anaa,  or  Chain  Island^ 
situated  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Otaheite.  They 
were  overtaken  by  the  monsoon,  which  dispersed  the  canoes ;  and  after 
driving  them  about  the  ocean,  left  them  becalmed,  so  that  a  great  numb^ 
of  persons  perished.  Two  of  the  canoes  were  never  heard  of,  but  the 
other  was  drifted  from  one  uninhabited  island  to  another,  at  each  of  which 
the  voyagers  obtained  a  few  provisions  ;  and  at  length,  aAer  having  wan* 
dered  for  a  distance  of  600  miles,  they  were  found  and  carried  to  their 
home  in  the  Blossom.^ 

*  Malte-Bnin'f  Geography,  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 

f  Chamiwo  states  that  the  water  which  they  brought  up  was  cooler,  and,  in  thdr 
cyimon,  less  sah.  It  is  diflScnlt  to  conceive  its  being  firesher  near  the  bottom,  except 
where  snbmarine  springs  may  happen  to  rise. 

t  Kotzebi]ie*s  Voyage,  1815—1818.    Qoarterly  Review,  vol.  xxyi.  p.  861. 

i  Narrativs  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacifio,  4c.,  in  thtf  years  1885, 1826, 1837, 180^ 
p.l70. 
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The  space  traversed  in  some  of  these  instances  was  so  great,  that  simi- 
lar accidents  might  suffice  to  transport  canoes  from  various  parts  of  Africa 
to  the  shores  of  South  America,  or  from  Spain  to  the  Azores,  and  thence 
to  North  America ;  so  that  man,  even  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  is  liable 
to  be  scattered  involuntarily  by  the  winds  and  waves  over  the  globe,  in  a 
manner  singularly  analogous  to  that  in  which  many  plants  and  animals 
are  diffused.  We  ought  not,  then,  to  wonder,  that  during  the  ages  le* 
quired  for  some  tribes  of  the  human  race  to  attain  that  advanced  stage  of 
civilization  which  empowers  the  navigator  to  cross  the  ocean  in  all  direc- 
tions with  security,  the  whole  earth  should  have  become  the  abode  of 
rude  tribes  of. hunters  and  fishers.  Were  the  whole  of  mankind  now  cut 
off,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  inhabiting  the  old  or  new  continent, 
or  Australia,  or  even  some  coral  islet  of  the  Pacific,  we  might  expect 
their  descendants,  though  they  should  never  become  more  enlightened 
than  the  South  Sea  Islanders  or  the  Esquimaux,  to  spread  in  the  course 
of  ages  over  the  whole  earth,  diffused  partly  by  the  tendency  of  popula- 
tion to  increase,  in  a  limited  district,  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  partly  by  the  accidental  drifting  of  canoes  by  tides  and  currents  to 
distant  shores. 

Involuntary  Inftumce  of  Man  in  diffusing  Animals  and  Plants, 

Many  of  the  general  remarks  which  have  been  made  respecting  the 
influence  of  man  in  spreading  or  in  checking  the  diffusion  of  plants,  apply 
equally  to  his  relations  with  the  animal  kingdom.  On  a  future  occasion, 
I  shall  be  led  to  speak  of  the  instrumentality  of  our  species  in  naturalizing 
useful  animals  and  plants  in  new  regions,  when  explaining  my  views  of 
the  effects  which  the  spreading  and  increase  of  certain  species  exert  in 
the  extirpation  of  others.  At  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few 
remarks  on  the  involuntary  aid  which  man  lends  to  the  dissemination  of 
species. 

In  the  mammiferous  class  our  influence  is  chiefly  displayed  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  quadrupeds  which  are  serviceable  to  us,  and  in  exter- 
minating or  reducing  the  number  of  those  which  are  noxious. 

Sometimes,  however,  we  unintentionally  promote  the  multiplication  of 
inimical  species,  as  when  we  introduced  the  rat,  which  was  not  indige- 
nous in  the  new  world,  into  all  parts  of  America.  They  have  been  con- 
veyed over  in  ships,  and  now  infest  a  great  multitude  of  islands  and  parts 
of  that  continent.  In  like  manner  the  Norway  rat  has  been  imported 
into  England,  where  it  plunders  our  property  in  ships  and  houses. 

Among  birds,  the  house  sparrow  may  be  cited  as  a  species  known  to 
have  extended  its  range  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury it  has  spread  gradually  over  Asiastic  Russia  towards  the  north  and 
east,  always  following  the  progress  of  cultivation.    It  made  its  first  ap- 
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pearance  on  the  Irtitch  in  Tobolsk,  soon  after  the  Russians  had  ploughed 
the  land.  It  came  in  1785  up  the  Obi  to  Beresow,  and  four  years  after 
lo  Naryn,  about  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  farther  east.  In  17 10,  it  had 
been  seen  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  course  of  the  I^na,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutzk.  In  all  these  places  it  is  now  common,  but  is  not  yet 
found  in  the  uncultivated  regions  of  Kamtschatka.* 

The  great  viper  {Fer  de  lance),  a  species  no  less  venomous  than  the 
rattle-snake,  which  now  ravages  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia,  was  accident- 
ally introduced  by  man,  and  exists  in  no  other  part  of  the  liVest  Indies. 

Many  parasitic  insects  which  attack  our  persons,  and  some  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  our  species,  have  been  carried  into  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  have  as  high  a  claim  as  man  to  an  universal  geographi- 
cal distribution. 

A  great  variety  of  insects  have  been  transported  in  ships  from  one 
country  to  another,  especially  in  warmer  latitudes.  Notwithstanding  the 
coldness  of  our  climate,  we  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the  cockroach 
{Blalta  orientalxa)  from  entering  and  diffusing  itself  in  our  ovens  and 
kneading  troughs,  and  availing  itself  of  the  artificial  warmth  which  we 
afford.  It  is  well  known  also  that  beetles,  and  many  other  kinds  of  ligni- 
perdous  insects,  have  been  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  timber ;  espe- 
cially several  North  American  species.  **The  commercial  relations," 
says  Malte  Brun,t  '*  between  France  and  India,  have  transported  from 
the  latter  country  the  aphis  which  destroys  the  apple-tree,  and  two  sorts 
of  Neuroptera,  the  lucifuga  and  Jlavicolay  mostly  confined  to  Provence 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourdeaux,  where  they  devour  the  timber  in 
the  houses  and  naval  arsenals." 

Among  moUusks  we  may  mention  the  Teredo  navalis,  which  is  a  native 
of  equatorial  seas,  but  which,  by  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  ships,  was 
transported  to  Holland,  where  it  has  been  most  destructive  to  vessels  and 
piles.  The  same  species  has  also  become  naturalized  in  England,  and 
other  countries  enjoying  an  extensive  commerce.  Bulimua  undaius,  a 
land  species  of  considerable  size,  native  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian 
islands,  has  been  imported,  adhering  to  tropical  timber,  into  Liverpool ; 
and,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Broderip,  is  now  naturalized  in  the  woods  near 
that  town. 

In  all  these  and  innumerable  other  instances  we  may  regard  the 
involuntary  agency  of  man  as  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  inferior 
animab.  Like  them,  we  unconsciously  contribute  to  extend  or  limit  the 
geographical  range  and  numbers  of  certain  species,  in  obedience  to  gene- 
ral rules  in  the  economy  of  nature,  which  are  for  the  most  part  beyond 
our  control.  ^ 

*  Gloger,  Aband.  der  Vogel,  p.  103;  Pallas,  Zoog.  Rosso-Asiat.,  torn.  ii.  p.  1^< 
t  Syit.  of  Geog.,  vol.  viii.  p.  169. 
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THEORIES   KESPECTINO  THE   ORIGINAL   INTRODUCTION   OF   SPECIES. 

Proposal  of  an  hypothesis  on  this  subject — Supposed  centres  or  foci  of  creation — Why 
distinct  prorinces  of  animals  and  plants  have  not  become  more  blended  togethe^» 
Brocchi's  speculations  on  the  loss  of  species  (p.  67.) — Stations  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals— Causes  on  which  they  depend — Stations  of  plants,  how  affected  by  animals 
— Equilibrium  in  the  number  of  species,  how  preserved — Peculiar  efficacy  of  in- 
sects in  this  task  (p.  61.) — Rapidity  with  which  certain  insects  multiply  or  decrease 
in  numbers — Effect  of  omnivorous  animals  in  preserving  the  equilibrium  of 
species  (p.  65.) — Reciprocal  influence  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species  on  each 
other. 

Theory  of  Linnaeus. — It  would  be  superfluous  to  examine  the  yarious 
attempts  which  were  made  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of 
species  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  chapters,  in  the  infancy  of  the  sciences 
^of  botany,  zoology,  and  physical  geography.  The  theories,  or  rather 
conjectures,  then  indulged,  now  stand  refuted  by  a  simple  statement  of 
facts ;  and  if  Linhaeus  were  living  he  would  be  the  first  to  renounce  the 
notions  which  he  promulgated.  For  he  imagined  the  habitable  world  to 
have  been  for  a  certain  time  limited  to  one  small  tract,  the  only  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  that  was  as  yet  laid  bare  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
primaeval  ocean.  In  this  fertile  spot  be  supposed  the  originals  of  all  the 
species  of  plants  which  exist  on  this  globe  to  have  been  congregated, 
together  with  the  first  ancestors  of  all  animals  and  of  the  human  race. 

**  In  qui  commodi  habitaverint  animalia  omnia,  et  vegetabilia  Iset^  ger^ 
minaverint."  In  order  to  accommodate  the  various  habitudes  of  so 
many  creatures,  and  to  provide  a  diversity  of  climate  suited  to  their  seve- 
ral natureit  the  tract  in  which  the  creation  took  place  was  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  in  some  warm  region  of  the  earth,  but  to  have  con- 
tained a  lofty  mountain  range,  on  the  heights  and  in  the  declivities  of 
which  were  to  be  found  all  temperatures  and  every  climate,  from  that  of 
the  torrid  to  that  of  the  frozen  zone.* 

That  there  never  was  a  universal  ocean  since  the  planet  was  inhabited, 
or,  rather,  since  the  oldest  groups  of  strata  yet  known  to  contain  organic 
remains  were  formed,  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  terrestrial  plants  in 
all  the  older  formations ;  and  if  this  conclusion  was  not  established,  yet 
no  geologist  could  deny  that,  since  the  first  small  portion  of  the  earth  was 


*  De  terra  habitabili  incremento;  also  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  i.  p« 
17,  where  the  hypotheses  of  diffisrent  naturalists  are  enumerated. 
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laid  dry,  there  have  been  many  entire  changes  in  the  species  of  plants 
and  animab  inhabiting  the  land. 

Bet,  without  dwelling  on  the  above  and  other  refuted  theories,  let  us 
inquire  whether  some  hypothesis  cannot  be  substituted  as  simple  as  that 
of  Linnaeus,  to  which  the  phenomena  now  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  both  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species  may  be  referred.  The 
following  may,  perhaps,  be  reconcileable  with  known  facts : — Each  species 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  a  single  pair,  or  individual,  where  an  indi- 
vidual was  sufficient,  and  species  may  have  been  created  in  succession  at 
such  times  and  in  such  places  as  to  enable  them  to  multiply  and  endure 
for  an  appointed  period,  and  occupy  an  appointed  space  on  the  globe. 

In  order  to  explain  this  theory,  let  us  suppose  every  living  thing  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  western  hemisphere,  both  on  the  land  and  in  the  ocean, 
and  permission  to  be  given  to  man  to  people  this  great  desert,  by  trans- 
porting into  it  animals  and  plants  from  the  eastern  hemisphere,  a  strict 
prohibition  being  enforced  against  introducing  two  original  stocks  of  the 
same  species. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  result  of  such  a  mode  of  colonizing 
would  correspond  exacdy,  so  far  as  regards  the  grouping  of  animals  and 
plants,  with  that  now  observed  throughout  the  globe.  In  the  first  place,  . 
it  would  be  necessary  for  naturalists,  before  they  imported  species  into 
particular  localities,  to  study  attentively  the  climate  and  other  physical 
conditions  of  each  spot.  It  would  be  no  less  requisite  to  introduce  the 
different  species  in  succession,  so  that  each  plant  and  animal  might  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  multiply  before  the  species  destined  to  prey  upon 
it  was  admitted.  Many  herbs  and  shrubs,  for  example,  must  spread  far 
and  wide  before  the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  the  goat  could  be  allowed  to 
enter,  lest  they  should  devour  and  annihilate  the  original  stocks  of  many 
plants,  and  then  perish  themselves  for  want  of  food.  The  above-men* 
lioned  herbivorous  animals  in  their  turn  must  be  permitted  to  make  con- 
siderable progress  before  the  entrance  of  the  first  pair  of  wolves  «r 
lions.  Insects  must  be  allowed  to  swarm  before  the  swallow  could  be  i 
permitted  to  skim  through  the  air,  and  feast  on  thousands  at  one  repast. 

It  is  evident  that,  however  equally  in  this  case  our  original  stocks  were 
distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  land  and  water,  there  would  never- 
theless arise  distinct  botanical  and  zoological  provinces,  for  there  are  a 
great  many  natural  barriers  which  oppose  common  obstacles  to  the 
advance  of  a  variety  of  species.  Thus,  for  example,  almost  all  the 
animals  and  plants  naturalized  by  us,  towards  the  extremity  of  South 
America,  would  be  unable  to  spread  beyond  a  certain  limit,  towards  the 
east,  west,  and  south ;  because  they  would  be  stopped  by  the  ocean,  and 
a  few  of  them  only  would  succeed  in  reaching  the  cooler  latitudes  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  because  they  would  be  incapable  of  bearing  the 
heat  of  the  tropics,  through  which  they  mast  pass.     In  the  course  of 
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ages,  undoubtedly,  exceptions  would  arise,  and  some  species  might 
become  common  to  the  temperate  and  polar  regions,  or  both  sides  of  the 
equator ;  for  I  have  before  shown  that  the  powers  of  diffusion  conferred 
on  some  classes  are  very  great.  But  we  might  confidently  predict  that 
these  exceptions  would  never  become  so  numerous  as  to  invalidate  the 
general  rule. 

Some  of  the  plants  and  animals  transplanted  by  us  to  the  coast  of  Chili 
or  Peru  would  never  be  able  to  cross  the  Andes,  so  as  to  reach  the  Eastern 
plains;  nor,  for  a  similar  reason,  would  those  first  established  in  the 
Pampas,  or  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  ever  arrive  at 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

In  the  ocean  an  analogous  state  of  things  would  prevail ;  for  there, 
also,  climate  would  exert  a  great  influence  in  limiting  the  range  of  spBcies, 
and  the  land  would  stop  the  migrations  of  aquatic  tribes  as  efiectually  as 
the  sea  arrests  the  dispersion  of  the  terrestrial.  As  certain  birds,  insects, 
and  the  seeds  of  plants  can  never  cross  the  direction  of  prevailing  winds, 
so  currents  form  natural  barriers  to  the  dissemination  of  many  oceanic 
races.  A  line  of  shoals  may  be  as  impassable  to  deep-water  species,  as 
are  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  to  plants  and  animals  peculiar  to  plains; 
while  deep  abysses  may  prove  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  migrations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  shallow  waters. 

Supposed  cmireSf  or  foci,  of  creation. — It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  one  efiect  of  the  introduction  of  single  pairs  of  each  species  must  be 
the  confined  range  of  certain  groups  in  spots,  which,  like  small  islands, 
or  solitary  inland  lakes,  have  few  means  of  interchanging  their  inhabit- 
ants with  adjoining  regions.  Now  this  congregating,  in  a  small  space,  of 
many  peculiar  species,  would  give  an  appearance  of  centres  or  foci  of 
creation,  as  they  have  been  termed,  as  if  there  were  favourite  points 
where  the  creative  energy  has  been  in  greater  action  than  in  othen,  and 
where  the  numbers  of  peculiar  organic  beings  have  consequently  become 
more  considerable. 

I  do  not  mean  to  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  the  inferences  of 
some  botanists,  as  to  the  former  existence  of  certain  limited  spots  whence 
species  of  plants  have  been  propagated,  radiating,  as  it  were,  in  all  direc- 
tions from  a  common  centre.  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive  these  pheno- 
mena to  be  tlie  necessary  consequences  of  the  plan  of  nature  before  sug- 
gested, operating  during  the  successive  mutations  of  the  surface,  some  of 
which  the  geologist  can  prove  to  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the 
period  when  many  species  now  existing  wore  created.  In  order  to  exem- 
plify how  this  arrangement  of  plants  may  have  been  produced,  let  us 
imagine  that,  about  three  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  St.  Helena 
(itself  of  submarine  volcanic  origin),  a  multitude  of  new  islands  had  been 
thrown  up  in  the  surrounding  sea,  and  that  these  had  each  become  clothed 
with  plants  emigrating  from  St.  Helena,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wild 
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plants  of  Campania  have  diffused  themselves  over  Monte  Naovo.  When- 
ever the  first  botanist  investigated  the  new  archipelago,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  find  a  different  assemblage  of  plants  in  each  of  the  islands  of 
recent  formation ;  but,  in  St.  Helena  itself,  he  would  meet  with  indivi* 
duals  of  every  species  belonging  to  all  parts  of  the  archipelago,  and  some, 
in  addition,  peculiar  to  itself,  viz.,  those  which  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  passage  into  any  one  pf  the  surrounding  new-formed  lands.  In 
this  case,  it  might  be  truly  said  that  the  original  island  was  the  primitive 
focus,  or  centre,  of  a  certain  type  of  vegetation ;  whereas,  in  the  sur- 
rounding islands,  there  would  be  a  smaller  number  of  species,  yet  all 
belonging  to  the  same  ^oup. 

But  this  peculiar  distribution  of  plants  would  not  warrant  the  conda- 
sion  that,  in  the  space  occupied  by  St.  Helena,  there  had  been  a  greater 
exertion  of  creative  power  than  in  the  spaces  of  equal  area  occupied  by 
the  new  adjacent  lands,  because,  within  the  period  in  which  St.  Helena 
had  acquired  its  peculiar  vegetation,  each  of  the  spots  supposed  to  be 
subsequently  converted  into  land  may  have  been  the  birth-places  of  a 
great  number  of  marine  animals  and  plants,  which  may  have  had  time  to 
scatter  themselves  far  and  wide  over  the  southern  Atlantic. 

fFhy  distinct  provinces  not  more  blended, — Perhaps  it  may  be  objected 
to  some  parts  of  the  foregoing  train  of  reasoning,  that  during  the  lapse  of 
past  ages,  especially  during  many  partial  revolutions  of  the  globe  of 
comparatively  modem  date,  different  zoological  and  botanical  provinces 
ought  to  have  become  more  confounded  and  blended  together— that  the 
distribution  of  species  approaches  too  nearly  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  if  animals  and  plants  had  been  introduced  into  the  globe  when 
its  physical  geography  had  already  assumed  the  features  which  it  now 
wears ;  whereas  we  know  that,  in  certain  districts,  considerable  geogra- 
phical changes  have  taken  place  since  species  identical  with  those  now  in 
being  were  created. 

BrocchVs  speculations  on  loss  of  specter.— -These,  and  many  kindred 
topics,  cannot  be  fully  discussed  until  we  have  considered,  not  merely  the 
general  laws  which  may  regulate  the  first  introduction  of  species,  but  those 
which  may  limit  their  duration  on  the  earth.  Brocchi,  whose  untimely 
death  in  £gypt  is  deplored  by  all  who  have  the  progress  of  geology  at 
heart,  has  remarked,  when  hazarding  some  interesting  conjectures  respect- 
ing "  the  loss  of  species,"  that  a  modern  naturalist  had  no  small  assurance, 
who  declared  '*  that  individuals  alone  were  capable  of  destruction,  and 
that  species  were  so  perpetuated  that  nature  could  not  annihilate  them,  so 
long  as  the  planet  lasted,  or  at  least  that  nothing  less  than  the  shock  of  a 
comet,  or  some  similar  disaster,  could  put  an  end  to  their  existence."* 


*  Necker,  Phytoxool.   Philosoph.,  p.  31.    Brocchi,  Conch.  Fom.  Subap.,  tome  i. 
p.  839. 
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The  Italian  geologist,  on  the  contrary,  had  satisfied  himself,  that  many 
species  of  testaeea,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  Mediterranean,  had  he- 
come  extinct,  although  a  great  number  of  others,  which  had  been  the 
contemporaries  of  those  lost  races,  still  sur? ived.  He  came  to  theopinion^ 
that  about  half  the  species  which  peopled  the  waters  when  the  Subepen- 
nine  strata  were  deposited  had  gone  out  of  existence  ;  and  in  this  inference 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  far  wrongs 

But,  instead  of  seeking  a  solution  of  this  problem,  like  some  other 
geologists  of  bis  time,  in  a  violent  and  general  catastrophe,  Broechi  en* 
deavoured  to  imagine  some  regular  and  constant  law  by  which  speeiee 
might  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  earth  gradually  and  in  succession. 
The  deaths  he  suggested,  of  a  species  might  depend,  like  that  of  individuals, 
on  certain  peculiarities  of  constitution  conferred  upon  them  at  their  birth; 
and  as  the  longevity  of  the  one  depends  on  a  certain  force  of  vitality, 
which,  after  a  period,  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  so  the  duration  of  the 
other  may  be  governed  by  the  quantity  of  prolific  power  bestowed  upon 
the  species,  which,  after  a  season,  may  decline  in  energy,  so  that  the 
fecundity  and  multiplication  of  individuals  may  be  gradually  lessened  from 
century  to  century,  **  until  that  fatal  term  arrives  when  the  embryo,  in- 
oapablo  of  extending  and  developing  itself,  abandons,  almost  at  the  instant 
of  its  formation,  the  slender  principle  of  life  by  which  it  was  scareely 
animated, — and  so  all  dies  with  it." 

Now  we  might  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  Italian  naturalist,  as  to  the 
gradual  extinction  of  species  one  after  another,  by  the  operation  of  regular 
arid  constant  causes,  without  admitting  an  inherent  principle  of  deteriorap 
tion  in  their  physiological  attributes.  We  might  concede,  **  that  many 
species  are  on  the  decline,  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they 
will  cease  to  exist ;"  yet  deem  it  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the 
mature  of  organic  beings',  to  believe  that  the  last  individuals  of  each  species 
retain  their  prolific  powers  in  their  full  intensity. 

Broechi  has  himself  speculated  on  the  share  which  a  change  of  climate 
may  have  had  in  rendering  the  Mediterranean  unfit  for  tlie  habitation  of 
certain  testacca,  which  still  continued  to  thrive  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  an4 
of  others  which  were  now  only  represented  by  analogous  forms  within  the 
tropics.  He  must  also  have  been  aware  that  other  extrinsic  causes,  such 
as  the  progress  of  human  population,  or  the  increase  of  some  one  of  the 
inferior  animals,  might  gradually  lead  to  the  extirpation  of  a  particular 
species,  although  its  fecundity  might  remain  to  the  last  unimpaired.  If, 
dierefore,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  there 
are  known  causes  capable  of  bringing  about  the  decline  and  extirpation  of 
species,  it  became  him  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  full  extent  to  whioh 
these  might  operate,  before  he  speculated  on  any  cause  of  so  purely  hy* 
pothetical  a  kind  as  **  the  diminution  of  the  prolific  virtue." 

If  it  could  have  been  shown  that  some  wild  plant  had  insensibly 
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dwindled  away  ami  died  oat,  as  aomeiimefl  happens  lo  culii?ated  varietiAs 
propagated  by  cuttings,  even  though  climate,  soil,  and*  every  other  cir- 
eu instance  should  continue  identically  the  same— -if  any  animal  had 
perislied  while  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth,  and  tlie  number  and 
Ibrce  of  its  foes,  with  every  other  extrinsic  cause,  remained  unalteredy 
then  might  we  have  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  infirmities  of  age 
creep  on  as  naturally  on  species  as  upon  individuals.  But,  in  the  absence 
of  such  observations,  let  us  turn  to  another  class  of  facts,  and  examine 
attentively  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  stations  of  particular 
animals  and  p4a>ats,  ami  perhaps  we  shall  discover,  in  the  vicissitudes  t9 
which  these  stations  are  exposed,  a  cause  fully  adequate  U>  explain  the 
phenomena  under  consideration. 

Stations  of  plants  and  animals, — Stations  oorapreliend  all  the  circnm* 
stances,  whether  relating  to  the  animate  or  inanimate  world,  which  deter* 
mine  whether  a  g^ven  plant  or  animal  can  exist  in  a  given  place;  00  tliat 
if  it  be  shown  that  stations  can  beeozae  essentially  modified  by  Uie  iaidu- 
«nGe  of  known  causes,  it  will  follow  that  species,  as  well  as  .individuals, 
are  mortal. 

£very  naturalist  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  although  in  <a  particular 
country,  such  as  Great  Britain,  there  may  be  more  than  three  thousand 
species  of  plants,  ten  thousand  insects,  and  a  great  variety  in  each  of  the 
other  classes ;  yet  there  will  not  be  more  than  a  hundred,  perhaps  not 
half  that  number,  inhabiting  any  given  locality.  There  may  be  no  want  of 
space  in  the  supposed  tract :  it  may  be  a  large  mountain,  or  an  extensive 
moor,  or  a  great  river-plain,  containing  room  enough  for  individuals  4ilf 
every  species  in  our  island ;  yet  the  spot  will  be  occupied  'by  a  few  to  the 
exclusion  of  many,  and  these  few  are  enabled,  throughout  long  periods, 
to  maintain  their  ground  successfully  against  every  intruder,  notwilh* 
standing  the  facilities  which  species  enjoy,  by  virtue  of  their  power  :of 
diffusion,  of  invading  adjacent  territories. 

The  principal  causes  which  enable  a  certain  assemblage  of  {^ants  thus 
to  maintain  their  ground  against  all  others  depend,  as  is  well  known,  ton 
(he  relations  between  the  physiological  nature  of  each  species,  and  the 
climate,  exposure,  soil,  and  other  physical  conditions  of  the  locality. 
Some  plants  live  only  on  rocks,  others  in  meadows,  a  third  class  in  marshes. 
Of  the  latter,  some  delight  in  a  fresh- water  morass,— K>thers  in  salt  marohes, 
where  their  roots  may  copiously  absorb  saline  particles.  Some  prefer  an 
alpine  region  in  a  warm  latitude,  where,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  they 
are  constantly  irrigated  by  the  cool  waters  of  melting  snows.  To  others 
loose  sand,  so  fatal  to  the  generality  of  species,  affords  the  most  proper 
station.  The  Carex  arenaria  and  the  Elymus  arenarius  acquire  their 
full  vigour  on  a  sandy  dune,  obtaining  an  ascendancy  over  the  yery  plants 
which  in  a  stiff  clay  would  immediately  stifie  them. 

Where  the  soil  of  a  district  is  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  it  is  «x* 
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tremely  fayoarable  to  certain  species,  and  agrees  ill  with  every  other, 
the  former  get  exclusive  possession  of  the  ground,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
heaths,  live  in  societies.  In  like  manner  the  Bog  moss  [Sphagntitn 
palustre)  is  folly  developed  in  peaty  swamps,  and  becomes,  like  the 
heath,  in  the  language  of  botanists,  a  social  plant.  Such  monopolies, 
however,  are  not  common,  for  they  are  checked  by  various  causes.  Not 
only  are  many  species  endowed  with  equal  powers  to  obtain  and  keep 
possession  of  similar  stations,  but  each  plant,  for  reasons  not  fully 
explained  by  the  physiologist,  has  the  property  of  rendering  the  soil 
where  it  has  grown  less  fitted  for  the  support  of  other  individuals  of  its 
own  species,  or  even  other  species,  of  the  same  family.  Yel  the  same 
spot,  so  far  from  being  impoverished,  is  improved,  for  plants  of  another 
family.  Animals  also  interfere  most  actively  to  preserve  an  equilibrium 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Equilibrium  in  the  number  of  spedes^  how  preserved. — "  All  the 
plants  of  a  given  country,"  says  De  Candolle,  in  his  usual  spirited  style, 
*'  are  at  war  one  with  another.  The  first  which  establish  themselves  k/f 
ohance  in  a  particular  spot  tend,  by  the  mere  occupancy  of  space,  to 
exclude  other  species — the  greater  choke  the  smaller ;  the  longest  livers 
replace  those  which  last  for  a  shorter  period ;  the  more  prolific  gradually 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  ground,  which  species  multiplying  more 
slowly  would  otherwise  fill." 

In  this  continual  strife,  it  is  not  always  the  resources  of  the  plant 
itself  which  enable  it  to  maintain  or  extend  its  ground.  Its  success 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  number  of  its  foes  or  allies,  among 
the  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  the  same  region.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  herb  which  loves  the  shade  may  multiply,  if  some  tree  with  spreading 
boughs  and  dense  foliage  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood.  Another, 
which,  if  unassisted,  would  be  overpowered  by  the  rank  growth  of  some 
hardy  competitbr,  is  secure ;  because  its  leaves  are  unpalatable  to  cattle, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  annually  crop  down  its  antagonist,  and  rarely 
suffer  it  to  ripen  its  seed. 

Oftentimes  we  see  some  herb  which  has  flowered  in  the  midst  of  a 
thorny  shrub,  when  all  the  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  in  the 
open  fields  around,  are  eaten  down,  and  cannot  bring  their  seed  to 
maturity.  In  this  case,  the  shrub  has  lent  his  armour  of  spines  and 
prickles  to  protect  the  defenceless  herb  against  the  mouths  of  the  cattle; 
and  thud  a  few  individuals  which  occupied,  perhaps,  the  most  unfavoura- 
ble  station  in  regard  to  exposure,  soil,  and  other  circumstances,  may, 
nevertheless,  by  the  aid  of  an  ally,  become  the  principal  source  whereby 
the  winds  are  supplied  with  seeds  which  perpetuate  the  species  through- 
oat  the  surrounding  tract. 

In  the  above  example  we  see  one  plant  shielding  another  from  the 
attacks  of  animals ;  but  instances  are,  -perhaps,  still  more  numerous, 
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where  some  animal  defends  a  plant  against  the  enmity  of  some  other 
subject  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Scarcely  any  beast,  observes  a  Swedish  naturalist,  will  touch  the  net- 
tle, but  fifty  different  kinds  of  insects  are  fed  by  it.*  Some  of  these 
seize  upon  the  root,  others  upon  the  stem  ;  some  eat  the  leaves  ;  others 
devour  the  seeds  and  flowers:  but  for  this  multitude  of  enemies,  the  net- 
tie  would  annihilate  a  great  number  of  plants.  Linnaeus  tells  us,  in  his 
Tour  in  Scania,  that  goats  were  turned  into  an  island  which  abounded 
with  the  ^grostis  arundinacea^  where  they  perished  by  famine ;  but 
horses  which  followed  them  grew  fat  on  the  same  plant.  The  goat,  also, 
he  says,  thrives  on  the  meadow-sweet,  and  water-hemlock,  plants  which 
are  injurious  to  cattle.t 

Agency  of  insects, — Every  plant,  observes  Wilcke,  has  its  proper 
insect  allotted  to  it  to  curb  its  luzuriancy,  and  to  prevent  it  from  multi- 
plying to  the  exclusion  of  others.  "  Thus  grass  in  meadows  sometimes 
flourishes  so  as  to  exclude  all  other  plants ;  here  the  Phalaena  graminis 
{JBombyx  gram.),  with  her  numerous  progeny,  find  a  well-spread  table ; 
they  multiply  in  immense  numbers,  and  the  farmer  for  some  years 
laments  the  failure  of  his  crop;  but,  the  grass  being  consumed,  the  moths 
die  with  hunger,  or  remove  to  another  place.  Now  the  quantity  of  grass 
being  greatly  diminished,  the  other  plants,  which  were  before  choked  by 
it,  spring  up,  and  the  ground  becomes  variegated  with  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  flowers.  Had  not  Nature  given  a  commission  to  this 
minister  for  that  purpose,  the  grass  would  destroy  a  great  number  of  spe- 
cies of  vegetables,  of  which  the  equilibrium  is  now  keptup.**^ 

In  the  above  passage  allusion  is  made  to  the  ravages  committed  in 
1740  and  the  two  following  years  in  many  provinces  in  Sweden,  by  a 
most  destructive  insect.  The  same  moth  is  said  never  to  touch  the  fox- 
tail grass,  so  that  it  may  be  classed  as  a  most  active  ally  and  benefactor 
of  that  species,  and  as  peculiarly  instrumental  in  preserving  it  in  its  pre- 
sent alNindance.§  A  discovery  of  Rolander,  cited  in  the  treatise  of 
Wilcke  above  mentioned,  affords  a  good  illostration  of  the  checks  and 
counter-checks  which  Nature  has  appointed  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  among  species.  '*  The  Phalaena  strobilella  has  the  fir  cone 
assigned  to  it  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon ;  the  young  caterpillars  coming  out 
of  the  shell  consume  the  cone  and  superfluous  seed ;  but,  lest  the  destruc- 
tion, should  be  too  general,  the  Ichneumon  strobiiellse  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
caterpillar,  inserting  its  long  tail  in  the  openings  of  the  cone  till  it  touches 
the  included  insect,  for  its  body  is  too  large  to  enter.  Thus  it  fixes  its 
minute  egg  upon  the  caterpillar,  which  being  hatched  destroys  lt."| 


•1 


*  AmcBO.  Acad.  vol.  vi.  p.  17.  §  12.  t  Ibid  ,  vol.  vii.  p.  409. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  ▼!.  p  17.  $  11, 13.  §  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

H  Amon.  Acad.,  vol.  vi.  §  14. 
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£ntoniolo£*i8t8  enumertte  many  parallel  cases  where  insectSv  appro- 
priated  to  certaia  plants,  are  kept  down  by  other  insects,  and  these  again 
by  parasites  expressly  appointed  to  prey  on  them.*  Few,  perhaps,  are 
in  the  habit  of  duly  appreciating  the  extent  to  which  insects  are  active  in 
preserving  the  balance  of  species  among  plants,  and  thus  regulating  indi- 
rectly the  relative  numbers  of  many  of  the  higher  orders  of  terrestrial 
animals. 

The  peculiarity  of  their  agency  consists  in  their  power  of  suddenly 
multiplying  their  numbers  to  a  degree  which  could  only  bo  accomplished 
in  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  in  any  of  tlie  larger  animals,  and  then  as 
instantaneously  relapsing,  without  the  intervention  of  any  violent  disturb- 
ing cause,  into  their  former  insignificance. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  employing,  on  different  but  rare  occasions,  a  power 
of  many  hundred  horses,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  feeding  all  these 
animals  at  great  cost  in  the  intervals  when  their  services  were  not 
required,  v(q  should  greatly  admire  the  invention  of  a  machine,  such  as 
the  steam-engine,  which  was  capable  at  any  moment  of  exerting  the  samo 
degree  of  strength  without  any  consumption  of  food  during  periods  of 
inaction.  The  same  kind  of  admiration  is  strongly  excited  when  we  con- 
template the  powers  of  insect  life,  in  the  creation  of  which  nature  has 
been  so  prodigal.  A  scanty  number  of  minute  individuals,  to  be  detected 
only  by  careful  research,  are  ready  in  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  monthsy  to 
give  birth  to  myriads,  which  may  repress  any  degree  of  monoply  is 
another  species,  or  remove  nuisances,  such  as  dead  carcasses,  which 
might  taint  the  air.  But  no  sooner  has  the  destroying  commission  beeo 
executed  than  the  gigantic  power  becomes  dormantr--each  of  the  mighty 
host  soon  reaches  the  term  of  its  transient  existence,  and  the  season 
arrives  when  the  wliole  species  passes  naturally  into  the  eggf  and  thence 
into  the  larva  and  pupa  state.  In  this  defenceless  condition  it  may  be 
destroyed  either  by  the  elements,  or  by  the  augmentation  of  some  of  its 
numerous  foes,  which  may  prey  upon  it  in  these  stages  of  its  transforma- 
tion ;  or  it  often  happens  that  in  the  following  year  the  season  proves 
unfavourable  to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  or  the  development  of  the  pups. 

Thus  the  swarming  myriads  depart  which  may  have  covered  the  vege- 
tation like  the  aphides,  or  darkened  the  air  like  locusts.  In  almost  every 
season  there  are  some  species  which  in  tliis  manner  put  forth  their 
strength,  and  then,  like  Milton's  spirits,  which  thronged  the  spacious 
hall,  **  reduce  to  smallest  forms  their  shapes  immense"— 


So  thick  tJie  aerj  crowd 


Swarmed  and  were  straitened ;  till,  the  signal  given, 
Behold  a  wonder  !  thej  bat  now  who  seemed 
In  bigness  to  sarpass  earth's  giant  sons, 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs. 


*  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  iv.  p.  318. 
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A  few  examples  will  illostrate  the  mode  in  which  this  force  operates, 
is  well  known  that,  among  the  countless  species  of  the  insect  creation* 
'me  feed  on  animal,  others  on  vegetable  matter ;  and,  upon  considering 
catalogue  of  eight  thousand  British  insects  and  arachnids,  Mr.  Kirby 
iiiid  that  these  two  divisions  were  nearly  a  counterpoise  to  each  other, 
e  carnivorous  being  somewhat  preponderant.  There  are  also  distinct 
»ecies,  some  appointed  to  consume  living,  others  dead  or  putrid  animal 
id  vegetable  substances.  One  female,  of  Musca  camaria,  will  give 
rth  to  twenty  thousand  young ;  and  the  larvae  of  many  flesh-flies  devour 
»  much  food  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  grow  so  quickly,  as  to  increase 
leir  weight  two  hundred'fold !  In  five  days  after  being  hatched  they 
rive  at  their  full  growth  and  size,  so  that  there  was  ground,  say?  Kirby, 
»r  the  assertion  of  Linnaeus,  that  three  fiies  of  M .  vomitoria  could  devour 

dead  horse  as  quickly  as  a  Hon  ;*  and  another  Swedish  naturalist 
$marks,  that  so  great  are  the  powers  of  propagation  of  a  single  species 
ren  of  the  smallest  insects,  that  each  can  commit,  when  required,  more 
ivages  than  the  elephant.t 

Next  to  locusts,  the  aphides,  perhaps,  exert  the  greatest  power  over  the 
egetable  world,  and,  like  them,  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  darken 
le  air.  The  multiplication  of  these  little  creatures  is  without  parallel, 
nd  almost  every  plant  has  its  peculiar  species.  Reaumur  has  proved 
tiat  in  five  generations  one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  of  5,904,000,000 
lescendants ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  one  year  there  may  be  twenty 
«nerations4  Mr.  Curtis  observes  that,  as  among  caterpillars  we  find 
ome  that  are  constantly  and  unalterably  attached  to  one  or  more  particu- 
ir  species  of  plants,  and  others  that  feed  indiscriminately  on  most  sorts 
f  herbage,  so  it  is  precisely  with  the  aphides  :  some  are  particular, 
others  more  genera],  feeders ;  and  as  they  resemble  other  insects  in  this 
espect,  so  they  do  also  fh  being  more  abundant  in  some  years  than  in 
»thers.§  In  1793  they  were  the  chief,  and  in  1798  the  sole,  cause  of  the 
allure  of  the  hops.  In  1794,  a  season  almost  unparalleled  for  drought, 
he  hop  was  perfectly  free  from  them  ;  while  peas  and  beans,  especially 
he  former,  suffered  very  much  from  their  depredations. 

The  ravages  of  the  caterpillars  of  some  of  our  smaller  moths  afford  a 
food  illustration  of  the  temporary  increase  of  a  species.  The  oak-trees 
»f  a  considerable  wood  have  been  stripped  of  their  leaves  as  bare  as  in 
irinter,  by  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  green  moth  {Tortrix  viridana)^ 
irhich  has  been  observed  the  year  following  not  to  abound. ||  The  silver 
¥*  moth  (Flutia  gamma^)  although  one  of  our  common  species,  is  not 
dreaded  by  us  for  its  devastations ;  but  legions  of  their  caterpillars  have 
it  times  created  alarm  in  France,  as  in  1735.     Reaumur  observes  that  the 

•  Kirbj  and  Spence,  vol.i.  p.  250.  t  Wilcke,  Amoen.  Acad., chap.  ii. 

t  Kirbj  and  Spence,  vol.  i.  p.  174.  §  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  vi. 

II  Lib.  Ent.  Know.,  Insect  Trans.,  p.  303.   See  Haworth,  Lep. 
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female  moth  lays  about  four  hundred  eggs ;  so  that  if  twenty  caterpillars 
were  distributed  in  a  garden,  and  all  lived  through  the  winter  and  became 
moths  in  the  succeeding  May,  the  eggs  laid  by  these,  if  half  of  them  were 
female  and  all  fertile,  would  in  the  next  generation  produce  800,000 
caterpillars.*  A  modern  writer,  therefore,  justly  observes  that,  did  not 
Providence  put  causes  in  operation  to  keep  them  in  due  bounds,  the 
caterpillars  of  this  moth  alone,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  two  thou- 
sand other  British  species,  might  soon  destroy  more  than  half  of  our 
vegetation. t 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  an  ant  most  destructive  to  the 
sugar-cane  (Formica  saccharivora)^  appeared  in  such  infinite  hosts  in  the 
island  of  Granada,  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  that  vegetable. 
Their  numbers  were  incredible.  The  plantations  and  roads  were  filled 
with  them  ;  many  domestic  quadrupeds,  together  with  rats,  mice,  and 
reptiles,  and  even  birds,  perislicd  in  consequence  of  this  plague.  It  was 
not  till  1780  that  they  were  at  length  annihilated  by  torrents  of  rain  which 
accompanied  a  dreadful  hurricane.^ 

Devastations  caused  by  locusts. — We  may  conclude  by  mentioning 
some  instances  of  the  devastations  of  locusts  in  various  countries.  Among 
other  parts  of  Africa,  Cyrenaica  has  been  at  different  periods  infested  by 
myriads  of  these  creatures,  which  have  consumed  nearly  every  green 
thing.  The  effect  of  the  havoc  committed  by  them  may  be  estimated  by 
the  famine  they  occasioned.  St.  Augustin  mentions  a  plague  of  this 
kind  in  Africa  which  destroyed  no  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  kingdom  of  Masinissa  alone,  and  many  more  upon  the 
territories  bordering  upon  the  sea.  It  is  also  related,  that  in  the  year 
591  an  infinite  army  of  locusts  migrated  from  Africa  into  Italy ;  and,  after 
grievously  ravaging  the  country,  were  cast  into  the  sea,  when  there  arose 
a  pestilence  from  their  stench  which  carried  off  nearly  a  million  of  men 
and  beasts. 

In  the  Venetian  territory,  also,  in  1478,  more  ^han  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  perished  in  a  famine  occasioned  by  this  scourge; 
and  other  instances  are  recorded  of  their  devastations  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  &,c.  In  different  parts  of  Russia  also,  Hungary,  and 
Poland, — in  Arabia  and  India,  and  other  countries, — their  visitations  have 
been  periodically  experienced.  Although  they  have  a  preference  for  cer* 
tain  plants,  yet,  when  these  are  consumed,  they  will  attack  almost  all  the 
remainder.  In  the  accounts  of  the  invasions  of  locusts,  the  statements 
which  appear  most  marvellous  relate  to  the  prodigious  mass  of  matter 
which  encumbers  the  sea  wherever  they  are  blown  into  it,  and  the  pesti- 
lence arising  from  its  putrefaction.     Their  dead  bodies  are  said  to  have 


*  ReaumuFi  ii.  337.  t  Lib.  Ent.  Know.,  Insect  Trans.,  p.  212. 

t  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  i.  p.  183.    Castle,  Phil.  Trans.,  zzx.  346. 
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been,  ID  some  places,  heaped  one  upon  another,  to  the  depth  of  four  feet» 
in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania;  and  when,  in  southern  Africa,  ihej 
were  driven  into  the  sea  by  a  north-west  wind«  they  formed,  says  Bar- 
row, along  the  shore,  for  fifty  miles,  a  bank  three  or  four  feet  high.*  Bat 
when  we  consider  that  forests  are  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  the  earth 
of  its  green  garment,  for  thousands  of  square  miles,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  the  volume  of  animal  matter  produced  may  equal  that  of  great 
herds  of  quadrupeds  and  flights  of  large  birds  suddenly  precipitated  into 
ihe  sea. 

The  occurrence  of  such  events  at  certain  intervals,  in  hot  countries, 
like  the  severe  winters  and  damp  summers  returning  after  a  series  of 
years  in  the  temperate  zone,  affect  the  proportional  numbers  of  almost  all' 
classes  of  animals  and  plants,  and  are  probably  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
many  which  would  otherwise  thrive  there ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  they 
must  be  favourable  to  certain  species  which,  if  deprived  of  such  aid,  might 
not  maintain  their  ground. 

Although  it  may  usually  be  remarked  that  the  extraordinary  increaia 
of  some  one  species  is  immediately  followed  and  checked  by  the  multi- 
plication of  another,  yet  this  does  not  always  happen ;  partly  because 
many  species  feed  in  common  on  the  same  kinds  of  food,  and  partly  be- 
cause many  kinds  of  food  are  often  consumed  indifferently  by  one  and  the 
same  species.  In  the  former  case,  where  a  variety  of  different  animals 
have  precisely  the  same  taste,  as,  for  example,  when  many  insectivorous 
birds  and  reptiles  devour  alike  some  particular  fly  or  beetle,  the  unusual 
numbers  of  these  insects  may  cause  only  a  slight  and  almost  impercepti- 
ble augmentation  of  each  of  these  species  of  bird  and  reptile.  In  the 
other  instance,  where  one  animal  preys  on  others  of  almost  every  class, 
as,  for  example,  where  our  English  buzzard  devour  not  only  small  quad- 
rupeds, as  rabbits  and  field-mice,  but  also  birds,  frogs,  lizards,  and  insects, 
the  profusion  of  any  one  of  these  last  may  cause  all  such  general  feeders 
to  subsist  more  exclusively  upon  the  species  thus  in  excess,  by  which 
means  the  balance  may  be  restored. 

Agency  of  omnivorous  aninuUs. — The  number  of  species  which  are 
nearly  omnivorous  is  considerable ;  and  although  every  animal  has,  per- 
haps, a  predilection  for  some  one  description  of  food  rather  than  another, 
yet  some  are  not  even  confined  to  one  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
organic  world.  Thus,  when  the  racoon  of  the  West  Indies  can  procure 
neither  fowls,  fish,  snaib,  nor  insects,  it  will  attack  the  sugar-canes,  and 
devour  various  kinds  of  grain.  The  civits,  when  anftnal  food  is  scarce, 
maintain  themselves  on  fruits  and  roots. 

Numerous  birds,  which  feed  indiscriminately  on  insects  and  plants,  are 
perhaps  more  instrumental  than  any  other  of  the  terrestrial  tribes  in  pre- 

*  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  257.    Kirby  and  Spence,  voL  i.  p  215. 
Vol.  II.— I 
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9&nfingtL  ooMiant  equiltbrioin  between  the  relatm  numbers  of  difTerent 
flwses  of  animals  and  vegetables.  If  the  insects  become  very  numerous, 
and  devour  the  plants,  these  birds  will  immediately  derive  a  larger  portion 
of  their  subsistence  from  insects,  just  as  the  Arabians,  Syrians  and  Uol- 
tentots  feed  on  loeustSf  when  the  locusts  devour  their  crops. 

Reciprocal  inftuente  of  aqwUic  and  terrestrial  5p«ete«.-»^The  intimate 
relation  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  water  to  those  of  the  land,  and  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  each  on  the  relative  number  of  species,  must  not  be 
overlooked  amongst  the  complicated  causes  which  determine  the  exists 
•nee  of  animals  and  plants  in  certain  regions*  A  large  portion  of  the 
amphibious  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  prey  partly  on  aquatic  plants  and 
animals,  and  in  part  on  terrestrial ;  and  a  deficiency  of  one  kind  of  prey 
causes  them  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  the  other.  The  voracity  of 
certain  insects,  as  the  dragon-fly,  for  example,  is  confined  to  the  water 
during  one  stage  of  their  transformations,  and  in  their  perfect  state  to  the 
air.  Innumerable  water-birds,  both  of  rivers  and  teas,  derive  in  like 
manner  their  food  indifierently  from  either  element ;  so  that  tlie  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  prey  in  one  induces  them  either  to  forsake  or  more 
constantly  to  hunt  the  other.  Thus  an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
state  of  the  an  innate  creatiim  in  a  lake  or  river,  and  in  the  adjoining  dry 
land,  is  maintained ;  or  between  a  continent,  with  its  lakes  and  riverSr 
and  the  ocean.  It  is  well  known  that  many  birds  migrate,  during  stormy 
seasons,  from  the  sea-s!M)re  into  the  interior,  in  search  of  food  ;  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  urged  by  like  wants,  forsake  their  inland  bauntSr 
and  live  on  substances  rejected  by  the  tide. 

The  migration  of  fish  into  rivers  during  the  spawning  season  supplie* 
another  link  of  the  same  kind.  Suppose  the  salmon  to  be  reduced  ii» 
numbers  by  some  marine  foes,  as  by  seals  and  grampuses,  the  conse- 
quence must  often  be,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  otters  at  the 
distance  of  several  hundred  miles  inland  will  be  lessened  in  number  from 
the  scarcity  of  fish.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  dearth  of  food  for 
the  young  fry  of  the  salmon  in  rivers  and  estuaries,  so  that  few  return  to 
the  sea,  the  sand  eels  and  other  marine  species,  which  are  usually  kepi 
down  by  the  salmon,  will  swarm  in  greater  profusion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate  a  greater  number  of  illustrations  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  stations  of  different  plants  and  animals  depend  od 
a  great  complication  of  circumstances,— on  an  immense  variety  of  rela* 
tions  in  the  state  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  worlds.  Every  plant 
Inquires  a  certain  climate,  soil,  and  other  conditions,  and  often  the  aid  of 
many  animals,  in  order  to  mainuin  its  ground.  Many  animals  feed  en 
eertain  plants,  being  often  restricted  to  a  small  number,  and  sometimes  to 
one  only ;  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  feed  on  plant-eating 
species,  and  thus  become  dependent  on  the  conditions  of  the  stationt  not 
only  of  their  prey,  but  of  tlie  plants  consumed  by  them. 
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Havinf  duly  reflected  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  mutual  relatioofl 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds,  we  may  next 
proceed  to  examine  the  results  which  may  be  anticipated  from  the  fluc- 
tuations now  continually  in  progress  in  the  state  of  the  earth^s  surface* 
and  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  its  living  productions. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  CIRCUH8TAN0M  WHICH  CONSTITUTE  THB  STATIONS  OF  AN1MA£S  AMT 

CHANGEABLE. 

Eitenston  of  the  range  of  one  species  alters  the  condition  of  many  others'*-The  first 
appearance  of  a  new  species  causes  the  chief  disturbance — Changes  known  to 
have  resulted  from  the  advance  of  human  population  (p.  71.) — Whether  man 
increases  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth — Indigenous  quadrupeds  and  birds 
extirpated  in  Great  Britain — Extinction  of  the  Dodo  (p.  74.) — Rapid  propagation 
of  domestic  quadrnpeds  in  America. — Power  of  exterminating  species  no  preroga- 
tive of  man  (p.  78.) — Concluding  remarks. 

We  have  seen  that  the  stations  of  animals  and  plants  depend  not  merely 
on  the  influence  of  external  agents  in  the  inanimate  world,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  that  influence  to  the  structure  and  habits  of  each  species,  but  also 
on  the  state  of  the  contemporary  living  beings  which  kiliabit  the  same 
part  of  the  globe.  In  other  words,  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  t 
certain  species  in  a  given  place,  or  of  its  thriving  more  or  less  thereirif  is 
determined  not  merely  by  temperature,  humidity,  soil,  elevation,  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  like  kind ;  but  also  by  the  existence  or  non* 
existence,  the  abundance  or  scarcity,  of  a  particular  assemblage  of  other 
plants  and  animals  in  the  same  region. 

If  it  be  shown  that  both  these  classes  of  circumstances,  whether  rela* 
ting  to  the  animate  or  inanimate  creation,  are  perpetually  changing,  it 
will  follow  that  species  are  subject  to  incessant  vicissitudes ;  and  if  the 
result  of  these  mutations,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  so  great  as  materially 
to  aflect  the  general  condition  of  atalions,  it  will  follow  that  the  successive 
destruction  of  species  must  now  be  part  of  the  regular  and  constant  order 
of  nature. 

Extension  of  the  range  of  one  species  alters  the  condition  of  others,"^ 
U  will  be  desirable,  first,  to  consider  the  e fleets  which  every  extension 
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of  the  numbers  or  geographical  range  of  one  species  must  produce  on  the 
condition  of  others  inhabiting  the  same  regions.  When  the  necessary 
consequences  of  such  extensions  have  been  fully  explained,  the  reader 
will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  important  influence  which  slight  modi- 
fications in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  may  exert  on  the  condi- 
tion of  organic  beings. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  when  any  region  is  stocked  with  as 
great  a  variety  of  animals  and  plants  as  the  productive  powers  of  that 
region  will  enable  it  to  support,  the  addition  of  any  new  species,  or  the 
permanent  numerical  increase  of  one  previously  established,  must  always 
be  attended  either  by  the  local  extermination  or  the  numerical  decrease  of 
some  other  species. 

There  may  undoubtedly  be  considerable  fluctuations  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  equilibrium  may  be  again  restored  without  any  permanent  altera- 
tion ;  for,  in  particular  seasons,  a  greater  supply  of  heat,  humidity,  or 
other  causes,  may  augment  the  total  quantity  of  vegetable  produce,  in 
which  case  all  the  animals  subsisting  on  vegetable  food,  and  others  which 
prey  on  them,  may  multiply  without  any  one  species  giving  way :  but 
whilst  the  aggregate  quantity  of  vegetable  produce  remains  unaltered, 
the  progressive  increase  of  one  animal  or  plant  implies  the  decline  of 
another. 

All  agriculturists  and  gardeners  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  when 
weeds  intrude  themselves  into  the  space  appropriated  to  cultivated 
species,  the  latter  are  starved  in  their  growth  or  stifled.  If  we  abandon 
for  a  short  time  a  field  or  garden,  a  host  of  indigenous  plants, 

The  damel|  hemlock,  and  rank  fmnitory, 

pour  in  and  obtain  the  mastery,  extirpating  the  exotics,  or  putting  an  end 
to  the  monopoly  of  some  native  plants. 

If  we  inclose  a  park,-  and  stock  it  with  as  many  deer  as  the  herbage 
will  support,  we  cannot  add  sheep  without  lessening  the  number  of  the 
deer ;  nor  can  other  herbivorous  species  be  subsequently  introduced,  unless 
the  individuals  of  each  species  in  the  park  become  fewer  in  proportion. 

So,  if  there  be  an  island  where  leopards  are  the  only  beasts  of  prey, 
and  the  lion,  tiger,  and  hyaena  afterwards  enter,  the  leopards,  if  they 
stand  their  ground,  will  be  reduced  in  number.  If  the  locusts  then  arrive 
and  swarm  greatly,  this  may  deprive  a  larger  number  of  plant-eating 
animals  of  their  food,  and  thereby  cause  a  famine,  not  only  among  them, 
but  among  the  beasts  of  prey ;  certain  species,  perhaps,  which  had  the 
weakest  footing  in  the  island  may  thus  be  annihilated. 

We  have  seen  how  many  distinct  geographical  provinces  there  are  of 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  species,  and  how  great  are  the  powers  of  migration 
conferred  on  diflferent  classes,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  one  region  may 
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be  enabled  from  time  to  time  to  invade  another,  and  do  actually  so  migrate 
and  diffuse  themselves  over  new  countries.  Now,  although  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  animate  creation  dates  from  so  recent  a  period, 
that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  advance  or  decline  of  any  animal  or  plant, 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  influence  of  man  has  intervened ;  yet  we 
can  easily  conceive  what  must  happen  when  some  new  colony  of  wild 
animals  or  plants  enters  a  region  for  the  first  time,  and  succeeds  in 
establishing  itself. 

Supposed  effects  of  the  first  entrance  of  the  polar  bear  irUo  Iceland. — 
Let  us  consider  how  great  are  the  devastations  committed  at  certain 
periods  by  the  Greenland  bears,  when  they  are  drifted  to  the  shores  of 
Iceland  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  ice.  These  periodical  invasions 
are  formidable  even  to  man ;  so  that  when  the  bears  arrive,  the  inhabitants 
collect  together,  and  go  in  pursuit  of  them  with  fire-arms — each  native 
who  slays  one  being  rewarded  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  Danes  of 
old,  when  they  landed  in  their  marauding  expeditions  upon  our  coast, 
hardly  excited  more  alarm ;  nor  did  our  islanders  muster  more  promptly 
for  the  defence  of  their  lives  and  property  against  a  common  enemy,  than 
the  modern  Icelanders  against  these  formidable  brutes.  It  often  hap- 
pens, says  Henderson,  that  the  natives  are  pursued  by  the  bear  when  he 
has  been  long  at  sea,  and  when  his  natural  ferocity  has  been  heightened 
by  the  keenness  of  hunger ;  if  unarmed,  it  is  frequently  by  stratagem 
only  that  they  make  their  escape.* 

Let  us  cast  our  thoughts  back  to  the  period  when  the  first  polar  bears 
reached  Iceland,  before  it  was  colonized  by  the  Norwegians  in  874 ; 
we  may  imagine  the  breaking  up  of  an  immense  barrier  of  ice,  like  that 
which,  in  1816  and  the  following  year,  disappeared  from  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  which  it  had  surrounded  for  four  centuries.  By  the  aid  of 
such  means  of  transportation  a  great  number  of  these  quadrupeds  might 
efifect  a  landing  at  the  same  time,  and  the  havoc  which  they  would  make 
among  the  species  previously  settled  in  the  island  would  be  terrific.  The 
deer,  foxes,  seals,  and  even  birds,  on  which  these  animals  sometimes 
prey,  would  be  soon  thinned  down. 

But  this  would  be  a  part  only,  and  probably  an  insignificant  portion,  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  change  brought  about  by  the  new  invader.  The 
plants  on  which  the  deer  fed  being  less  consumed  in  consequence  of  the 
lessened  numbers  of  that  herbivorous  species,  would  soon  supply  more 
food  to  several  insects,  and  probably  to  some  terrestrial  tcstacea,  to  thilt 
the  latter  would  gain  ground.  The  increase  of  these  would  furnish  other 
insects  and  birds  with  food,  so  that  the  numbers  of  these  last  would  be 
augmented.  The  diminution  of  the  seals  would  afford  a  respite  to  some 
fish  which  they  had  persecuted ;  and  these  fish,  in  their  turn,  would  then 
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multiply  and  press  upon  their  peculiar  prey.  Many  water-fowls,  the 
eggs  and  young  of  which  are  devoured  by  foxes,  would  inereose  when 
the  foxes  were  thinned  down  by  the  bears ;  and  the  fish  on  which  the 
water- fowls  subsisted  would  then,  in  their  turn,  be  less  numerous.  Thus 
the  numerical  proportions  of  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  both  of 
the  land  and  sea,  might  be  permanently  altered  by  the  settling  of  one 
new  species  in  the  region ;  and  the  changes  caused  indirectly  would 
ramify  through  all  classes  of  the  living  creation,  and  be  almost  endless. 

An  actual  illustration  of  what  we  have  here  only  proposed  hypothe^- 
cally,  is  in  some  degree  afforded  by  the  selection  of  small  islands  by  the 
eider  duck  for  its  residence  during  the  season  of  incubation,  its  nests  being 
seldom  if  ever  found  on  the  shores  of  the  main  land,  or  even  of  a  large 
island.  The  Icelanders  are  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  they  have  expended 
a  great  deal  of  labour  in  forming  artificial  islands,  by  separating  from  the 
main  land  certain  promontories,  joined  to  it  by  narrow  isthmuses.  This 
insular  position  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  destruction  of  the  eggs 
and  young  birds,  by  foxes,  dogs,  and  other  animals.  One  year,  says 
Hooker,  it  happened  that,  in  the  small  island  of  Vidoe,  adjoining  the 
coast  of  Iceland,  a  fox  got  over  upon  the  ice,  and  caused  great  alarm,  as 
an  immense  number  of  ducks  were  then  sitting  on  their  eggs  or  young 
ones.  It  was  long  before  he  was  taken,  which  was  at  last,  howeven 
effected  by  bringing  another  fox  to  the  island,  and  fastening  it  by  a  string 
near  the  haunt  of  the  former,  by  which  he  was  allured  within  shot  of  the 
hunter.* 

The  first  appearance  of  a  new  species  causes  the  chief  disturbance.'^ 
It  is  usually  the  first  appearance  of  an  animal  or  plant,  in  a  region  to 
which  it  was  previously  a  stranger,  that  gives  rise  to  the  chief  alteration ; 
since,  after  a  timej,_aii  egujlibrium  Js  a^in  established.  But  it  must 
require  ages  before  such  a  new  adjustment  of  the  relative  forces  of  so 
many  conflicting  agents  can  be  definitely  settled.  The  causes  in  simulta* 
neous  action  are  so  numerous,  that  they  admit  of  an  almost  infinite  num- 
ber of  combinations ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  all  these  should  have 
occurred  once  before  the  total  amount  of  change,  capable  of  flowing  from 
any  new  disturbing  f«)rce,  can  be  eslimated. 

Thus,  for  example,  suppose  that  once  in  two  centuries  a  frost  of  una* 
sual  intensity,  or  a  volcanic  eruption  of  great  violence,  accompanied  by 
floods  from  the  melting  of  glaciers,  should  occur  in  Iceland  ;  or  an  epi- 
demic disease,  fatal  to  the  larger  number  of  individuals  of  some  one  spe- 
cies, and  not  affecting  others, — these,  and  a  variety  of  other  contingen- 
cies, all  of  which  may  occur  at  once,  or  at  periods  separated  by  different 
intervals  of  lime,  ought  to  happen  before  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
declare  what  ultimate  alteration  the  presence  of  any  new  comer,  such  as 
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the  bear  before  mentioned,  might  occasion  in  the  animal  population  of 
the  isle. 

Every  new  condition  in  the  state  of  the  organic  or  inorganic  creation,  a 
new  animal  or  plant,  an  additional  snow-clad  mountain,  any  permanent 
change,  however  slight  in  comparison  to  the  whole,  gives  rise  to  a  new 
order  of  things,  and  may  make  a  material  change  in  regard  to  some  one 
or  more  species.  Yet  a  swarm  of  locusts,  or  a  frost  of  extreme  intensity, 
•r  an  epidemic  disease,  may  pass  away  without  any  great  apparent 
derangement ;  no  species  may  be  lost,  and  all  may  soon  recover  their 
former  relative  numbers,  because  the  same  scourges  may  have  visited  the 
region  again  and  again,  at  preceding  periods.  Every  plant  that  was 
incapable  of  resisting  such  a  degree  of  cold,  every  animal  which  was 
exposed  to  be  entirely  cut  off  by  an  epidemic  or  by  famine,  caused  by 
the  consumption  of  vegetation  by  the  locusts,  may  have  perished  already, 
so  that  the  subsequent  recurrence  of  similar  catastrophes  is  attended  only 
by  a  temporary  change. 

Changes  caused  by  Man. 

We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  mutations  brought  about  by  the  pro- 
gress of  human  population,  and  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals 
favoured  by  man.  To  these,  therefore,  we  should  in  the  first  instance 
turn  our  attention.  If  we  conclude,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
history  and  of  the  evidence  yielded  by  geological  data,  that  man  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  very  modern  origin,  we  must  at  once  perceive 
how  great  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  the  animate  world  the  increase  of 
the  human  race,  considered  merely  as  consumers  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
organic  matter,  must  necessarily  cause. 

Whether  man  increases  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth, — It  may, 
perhaps,  be  said,  that  man  has,  in  some  degree,  compensated  for  the 
appropriation  to  himself  of  so  much  food,  by  artificially  improving  the 
natural  productiveness  of  soils,  by  irrigation,  manure,  and  a  judicious  in- 
termixture of  mineral  ingredients  conveyed  from  difierent  localities.  But 
it  admits  of  reasonable  doubt  whether,  upon  the  whole,  we  fertilize  or 
impoverish  the  lands  which  we  occupy.  This  assertion  may  seem 
startling  to  many  ;  because  they  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
sterility  or  productiveness  of  land  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  man,  and  not 
as  regards  the  organic  world  generally.  It  is  difllicult,  at  first,  to  conceive, 
if  a  morass  is  converted  into  arable  land,  and  made  to  yield  a  crop  of  grain, 
even  of  moderate  abundance,  that  we  have  not  improved  the  capabilities 
of  the  habitable  surface — that  we  have  not  empowered  it  to  support  a 
larger  quantity  of  organic  life.  In  such  cases,  however,  a  tract,  before  of 
no  utility  to  man,  may  be  reclaimed,  and  become  of  high  agricultural 
importance,  though  it  may,  nevertheless,  yield  a  scantier  vegetation.     If 
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a  lake  be  drained,  and  turned  into  a  meadow,  the  space  will  provide  «ii8te* 
nance  to  man  and  many  terrestrial  animals  servicable  to  him,  bttt  sot, 
perhaps,  so  much  food  as  it  previously  yielded  to  the  aquatic  races. 

If  the  pestiferous  Pontine  Marshes  were  drained,  and  coyered  with 
corn,  like  the  plains  of  the  Po,  they  mighty  perhaps,  feed  a  smatter  number 
of  animals  than  they  do  now  ;  for  these  morasses  are  filled  with  herds  of 
buffaloes  and  swine,  and  they  swarm  with  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects. 

The  felling  of  dense  and  lofty  forests,  which  covered,  eyen  within  the 
records  of  history,  a  considerable  space  on  the  globe,  now  tenanted  by 
civilized  man,  must  generally  have  lessened  the  amount  of  vegetable  foe# 
throughout  the  space  where  these  woods  grew.  We  must  also  take  into 
our  account  the  area  covered  by  towns,  and  a  still  larger  surface  occupied 
by  roads. 

If  we  force  the  soil  to  bear  extraordinary  crops  one  year,  we  are,  per* 
haps,  compelled  to  let  it  lie  fallow  the  next.  But  nothing  so  much  coun- 
terbalances the  fertilizing  effects  of  human  art  as  the  extensive  cultivation 
of  foreign  herbs  and  shrubs,  which,  although  they  are  often  more  nutritious 
to  man,  seldom  thrive  with  the  same  rank  luxuriance  as  the  native  plants 
of  a  district.  Man  is,  in  truth,  continually  striving  to  diminish  the 
natural  diversity  of  the  stations  of  animals  and  plants  in  every  country, 
and  to  reduce  them  all  to  a  small  number  fitted  for  species  of  economical 
use.  He  may  succeed  perfectly  in  attaining  his  object,  even  though  the 
vegetation  be  comparatively  meagre,  and  the  total  amount  of  animal  life 
be  greatly  lessened. 

Spix  and  Martius  have  given  a  lively  description  of  the  incredible  number 
of  insects  which  Iky  waste  the  crops  in  Brazil,  besides  swarms  of  monkeys, 
flocks  of  parrots,  and  other  birds,  as  well  as  the  paca,  agouti,  and  wild 
swine.  Tliey  describe  the  torment  which  the  planter  and  the  naturalist 
suffer  from  the  musquitoes,  and  the  devastation  of  the  ants  and  blatts ; 
they  speak  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  jaguar, 
the  poisonous  serpents,  lizards,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  spiders. 
But  with  the  increasing  population  and  cultivation  of  the  country,  observe 
these  naturalists,  these  evils  will  gradually  diminish  ;  when  the  inhabi- 
tants have  cut  down  the  woods,  drained  the  marshes,  made  roads  in  all 
directions,  and  founded  villages  and  towns,  man  will,  by  degrees,  triumph 
over  the  rank  vegetation  and  the  noxious  animals,  and  all  the  elements 
will  second  and  amply  recompense  his  activity.* 

The  number  of  human  beings  now  peopling  the  earth  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  eight  hundred  millions,  so  that  we  may  easily  understand 
how  great  a  number  of  beasts  of  prey,  birds,  and  animals  of  every  class, 
this  prodigious  population  must  have  displaced,  independently  of  the 
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still  more  important  consequences  which  have  followed  from  the  deranger. 
ment  brought  about  by  man  in  the  relative  numerical  strength  of  pa;r.ticuiar. 
species. 

Indigenous  quadrupeds  and  birds  extirpated  in  Great  Britain. — Lei. 
us  make  some  inquiries  intotheextentof  the  influence  which  the  progresji. 
of  soeialgr  bis  exerted  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  centuries,  in  altering 
the  distribution  of  indigenous  British  animals.  i)r.  Fleming  has  prosfir. 
cuted  this  inquiry  with  his  usual  zeal  and  ability  ;  and  in  a  memoir  OQ, 
the  subject  has  enumerated  the  best-authenticated  examples  of  the  decretap. 
or  extirjtation  of  certain  species  during  a  period  when  our  population,  haa 
made  the  most  rapid  advances.     I  shall  offer  a  brief  outline  of  his  results.* 

The  stag,  as  well  as  the  fallow  deer  and  the  roe,  were  formerly  so. 
abundant  in  our  island,  that,  according  to  Lesley,  from  five  hundred  to  9k 
thousand  were  sometimes  slain  at  a  hunting-match  ;  but  the  native  races, 
would  already  have  been  extinguished,  had  they  not  been  carefully  pre* 
served  in  certain  forests.  The  otter,  the  marten,  and  the  polecat,  were 
also  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  pursued  for  the  sake  of  their  fur  ;  but  they 
have  now  been  reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds.  The  wild  cat  and 
fox  have  also  been  sacrificed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
for  the  security  of  the  poultry-yard  or  the  fold.  Badgers  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  nearly  every  district,  which  at  former  periods  they  inhabited. 

Besides  these,  which  have  been  driven  out  from  some  haunts,  and  every 
where  reduced  in  number,  there  are  some  which  have  been  wholly  extir^ 
pated  ;  such  is  tlie  ancient  breed  of  indigenous  horses,  and  the  wild  boar ; 
of  the  wild  oxen,  a  few  remains  are  still  preserved  in  the  parks  of  some  of 
our  nobility.  The  beaver,  which  was  eagerly  sought  after  for  its  fur,  had 
become  scarce  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century ;  and,  by  the  twelfth 
century,  was  only  to  be  met  with,  according  to  Giraldus  de  Barri,  in  one 
river  in  Wales,  and  another  in  Scotland.  The  wolf,  once  so  much  dreaded 
by  our  ancestors,  is  said  to  have  maintained  its  ground  in  Ireland  so  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1710),  though  it  had  been 
extirpated  m  Scotland  thirty  years  before,  and  in  England  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  The  bear,  which,  in  Wales,  was  regarded  as  a  beast  of 
the  chase  equal  to  the  hare  or  the  boar,t  only  perished,  as  a  native  of 
Scotland,  in  the  year  10574 

Many  native  birds  of  prey  have  also  been  the  subjects  of  unremitting 
persecutioQ.  The  eagles,  larger  hawks,  and  ravens,  have  disappeered 
from  the  mofe  cultivated  districts.  The  haunts  of  the  mallard,  the  snipe, 
the  redshank,  and  the  bittern,  have  been  drained  equally  with  the  summer 
dwellings  of  the  lapwing  and  the  curlew.     But  these  species  still  linger 
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in  tome  portion  of  the  British  isles  ;  whereas  the  larger  capercailzies,  or 
wood  gronse,  formerly  natives  of  the  pine-forests  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
haye  been  destroyed  within  the  last  sixty  years.  The  egret  and  the 
crane,  which  appear  to  have  been  formerly  very  common  in  Scotland,  are 
now  only  occasional  visitants.* 

The  bustard  (Otis  tarda),  observes  Graves,  in  his  British  Ornithology,! 
"  was  formerly  seen  in  the  downs  and  heaths  of  various  parts  of  oar 
island,  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty  birds  ;  whereas  it  is  now  a  circumstance 
of  rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  a  single  individual.**  Bewick  also  re- 
marks, '*  that  they  were  formerly  more  common  in  this '  island  than  at' 
present ;  they  are  now  found  only  in  the  open  counties  of  the  south  and 
east — in  the  plains  of  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  some  parts  of  York- 
shire.*' In  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Bewick  wrote,  this  bird 
has  entirely  disappeared  from  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire.^ 

These  changes,  it  may  be  observed,  are  derived  from  very  imperfect 
memorials,  and  relate  only  to  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous  animals 
inhabiting  a  small  spot  on  the  globe  ;  but  they  cannot  fail  to  exalt  our 
conception  of  the  enormous  revolutions  which,  in  the  course  of  several 
thousand  years,  the  whole  human  species  must  have  eflected. 

Extinction  of  the^Bpdo.'^'rhe  kangaroo  and  the  emu  are  retreating 
rapidly  before  the  progress  of  colonization  in  Australia  ;  and  it  scarcely 
admits  of  doubt,  that  the  general  cultivation  of  that  country  must  lead  to 
the  extirpation  of  both.  The  most  striking  example  t)f  the  loss,  even 
within  the  last  two  centuries,  of  a  remarkable  species,  is  that  of  the  dodo 
— a  bird  first  seen  by  the  Dutch,  when  they  landed  on  the  Isle  of  France, 
at  that  time  uninhabited,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  of  a  large  size, 
and  singular  form ;  its  wings  short,  like  those  of  an  ostrich,  and  wholly 
incapable  of  sustaining  its  heavy  body,  even  for  a  short  flight.  In  its 
general  appearance  it  diflered  from  the  ostrich,  cassowary,  or  any  known 
bird. 

Many  naturalists  gave  figures  of  the  dodo  after  the  commehcement  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  and  there  is  a  painting  of  it  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  living  individual. 
Beneath  the  painting  is  a  leg,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  which  orni* 
thologists  are  agreed  cannot  belong  to  any  other  known  bird.  In  the 
museum  at  Oxford,  also,  there  is  a  foot  and  a  head,  in  an  imperfect  state ; 
but  M.  Cuvier  doubts  the  identity  of  this  species  with  that  of  which  the 
painting  is  preserved  in  London. 

In  spite  of  the  most  active  search,  during  the  last  century,  no  informa- 
tion respecting  the  dodo  was  obtained,  and  some  authors  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  pretend  that  it  never  existed  ;  but,  amongst  a  great  mass  of  salisfac- 

•  Fleming,  Ed.  Phil.  Joum.,  No.  zzii.  p.  293.  f  Vol.  iii., London,  1821. 
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tory  evidence  in  favour  of  the  recent  existence  of  this  specieit  we  may 
mention  that  an  assemblage  of  fossil  bones  were  recently  diseovered  under 
a  bed  of  lava,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  sent  to  the  Paris  Museum,  by 
M.  Desjardins.  They  almost  all  belonged  to  a  large  living  species  of 
land-tortoise,  called  Ttatudo  Indica;  but  amongst  them  were  the  head, 
sternum,  and  humerus  of  the  dodo.  M.  Cuvier  showed  me  these  valu- 
able remains  in  Paris,  and  assured  me  that  they  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  the  huge  bird  was  one  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe.* 

Rapid  propagation  of  domestic  quadrupeds  over  the  American  conH' 
nent. — Next  to  the  direct  agency  of  man,  his  indirect  influence  in  multi- 
plying the  numbers  of  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds  of  domesticated  races 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  causes  of  the  extermination 
of  species.  On  this,  and  on  several  other  grounds,  the  introduction  ^f 
the  horse,  ox,  and  other  mammalia,  into  America,  and  their  rapid  propa- 
gation over  that  continent  within  the  three  last  centuries,  is  a  factof  greal^ 
importance  in  natural  history.  The  extraordinary  herds  of  wild  cattle 
and  horses  which  overran  the  plains  of  South  America  sprung  from  a  very 
few  pairs  first  carried  over  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  they  prove  that  the 
wide  geographical  range  of  large  species  in  great  continents  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  they  have  existed  there  from  remote  periods. 

Humboldt  observes,  in  his  Travels,  on  the  authority  of  Azzara,  that  it 
is  believed  there  exist,  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  twelve  million 
cows  and  three  million  horses,  without  comprising,  in  this  enumeration, 
the  cattle  that  have  no  acknowledged  proprietor.  In  the  Llanos  of  Carac- 
cas,  the  rich  hateros,  or  proprietors  of  pastoral  farms,  are  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  number  of  cattle  they  possess.  The  young  are  branded  with 
a  mark  peculiar  to  each  herd,  and  some  of  the  most  wealthy  owners  mark 
as  many  as  fourteen  thousand  a  year.t  In  the  northern  plains,  from  the 
Orinoco  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  M.  Depons  reckoned  that  1,200,000 
oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000  mules,  wandered  at  large.|  In  some 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  in  the  country  of  the 
Osage  Indians,  wild  horses  are  immensely  numerous. 

The  establishment  of  black  cattle  in  America  dates  from  Columbus's 
second  voyage  to  St.  Domingo.  They  there  multiplied  rapidly:  and  that 
island  presently  became  a  kind  of  nursery  from  which  these  animals  were 
successively  transported  to  various  parts  of  the  continental  coast,  and 
from  thence  into  the  interior.  Notwithstanding  these  numerous  exporta- 
tions,  in  twenty-seven  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  island,  herds  of 
four  thousand  head,  as  we  learn  from  Oviedo,  were  not  uncommon,  and 
there  were  even  some  that  amounted  to  eight  thousand.    In  1687,  the 


*  Sur  qoelqiiei  Osiemeiui,  dx. — Ann.  de«  Sci.,  tome  zzi.  p.  103.  Sept.  1830. 
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tatihiber  ofhides  ei|[)otted  frdhi  Su'Dotningo  alone,  according  to  Acosta^s 
ret)bft,  W^  35,444;  and  in  the  same  year  th^re  were  exported  64,850 
lyom  the  pbrts  6f  New  Spain.  This  was  in  the  drxty-fifth  year  after  the 
'taking  (^  Mexico,  previous  to  which  etent  the  Spaniards,  who  came  into 
Ihat  cotmlry,  had  not  b6<^n  able  to  engage  in  any  thing  else  than'war.^ 

'Every' one  is  awak«  that  these  animals  are  now  established  throughout 
the  AYiierican  continent,  from  Canada  to  Paraguay. 

The  ass  has  thriven  very  generally  in  the  New  World  ;  and  we  lean 
from  Ulioa,  that  in  Quito  they  ran  wild,  and  multipled  in  amazing  num- 
b^i's,  so  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  They  grazed  together  in  herds,  and 
\rhen  attacked  defended  themselves  with  their  mouths.  If  a  horse  hap- 
pened to  stray  into  the  places  where  they  fed,  they  all  fell  upon  htm,  and 
did  not  cease  biting  and  kicking  till  they  left  him  dead.t 

The  first  hogs  were  carried  to  America  by  Columbus,  and  established 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  the  year  following  its  discovery,  in  Novem- 
ber,  1403.  ,  In  succeeding  years  they  were  introduced  into  other  places 
where  the  Spaniards  settled ;  and,  in  the  space  of  half  a  century,  they 
were  found  established  in  the  New  World,  from  the  latitude  of  25^  north, 
to  the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude.  Sheep,  also,  and  goats  have  multi- 
plied enormously  in  the  New  World,  as  have  also  the  cat  and  the  rat ; 
which  last,  as  before  stated,  ^as  been  imported  unintentionally  in  ships. 
The  dogs  introduced  by  man,  which  have  at  different  periods  become 
wild  in  America,  hunted  in  packs,  like  the  wolf  and  the  jackal,  destroying 
not  only  hogs,  but  the  calves  and  foals  of  the  wild  cattle  and  horses. 

UUoa  in  his  Voyage,  and  Bufifon  on  the  authority  of  old  writers,  relate 
a  fact  which  illustrates  very  clearly  the  principle  before  explained,  of  the 
check  which  the  increase  of  one  animal  necessarily  offers  to  that  of  another. 
The  Spaniards  had  introduced  goats  into  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandei, 
where  they  became  so  prolific  as  to  furnish  the  pirates  who  infested  those 
seas  with  provisions.  In  order  to  cut  off  this  resource  from  the  bucca- 
neers, a  number  of  dogs  were  turned  loose  into  the  island ;  and  so  numer- 
ous did  they  become  in  their  turn,  that  they  destroyed  the  goats  in  every 
accessible  part,  afier  which  the  number  of  the  wild  dogs  again  decreased.^ 

Jncrease  of  retn-deer  imported  into  Iceland. — As  an  example  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  large  tract  may  become  peopled  by  the  offspring 
of  a  single  pair  of  quadrupeds,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  year  1773 
thirteen  rein-deer  were  exported  from  Norway,  only  three  of  which  reached 
Iceland.  These  were  turned  loose  into  the  mountains  of  Guidbringi 
Syssel,  where  they  multiplied  so  greatly,  in  the  course  of  forty  years. 
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that  it  was  not  unooramon  to  meet  with  herds,  consisting  of  from  forty  to 
one  hundred,  in  yarious  districts. 

The  rein-deer,  observes  a  modern  writer,  is  in  Lapland  a  loser  by  his 
connexion  with  man,  but  Iceland  will  be  this  creature's  paradise.  There 
is,  in  the  interior,  a  tract  which  Sir  O.  Mackenzie  computes  at  not  less 
than  forty  thousand  square  miles,  without  a  single  human  habitation,  and 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  natives  themselves.  There  are  no  wolves ; 
the  Icelanders  will  keep  out  the  bears  ;  and  the  rein-deer,  being  almost 
unmolested  by  man,  will  have  no  enemy  whatever,  unless  it  has  brought 
with  it  its  own  tormenting  gadfly.* 

Besides  the  quadrupeds  before  enumerated,  our  domestic  fowls  have 
also  succeeded  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  where  they  have  the 
common  fowl,  the  goose,  the  duck,  the  peacock,  the  pigeon,  and  the 
guinea-fowl.  As  these  were  often  taken  suddenly  from  the  temperate  to 
very  hot  regions,  they  were  not  reared  at  first  without  much  difficulty  ; 
but  after  a  few  generations,  they  became  familiarized  to  the  climate,  which, 
in  many  cases,  approached  much  nearer  than  that  of  Europe  to  the 
temperature  of  their  original  native  countries. 

The  fact  of  so  many  millions  of  wild  and  tame  individuals  of  our 
domestic  species,  almost  all  of  them  the  largest  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
having  been  propagated  throughout  the  new  continent  within  the  short 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  America,  while  no  appre- 
ciable improvement  can  have  been  made  in  the  productive  powers  of  that 
vast  continent,  afifords  abundant  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  changes 
which  accompany  the  diffusion  and  progressive  advancement  of  the  human 
race  over  the  globe.  That  it  should  have  remained  for  us  to  witness  such 
mighty  revolutions  is  a  proof,  even  if  there  was  no  other  evidence,  that 
the  entrance  of  man  into  the  planet  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  ex- 
tremely modern  date,  and  that  the  efi[ects  of  his  agency  are  only  beginning 
to  be  felt. 

Population  which  the  globe  is  capable  of  supporting, — A  modern  writer 
has  estimated,  that  there  are  in  America  upwards  of  four  million  square 
miles  of  useful  soil,  each  capable  of  supporting  200  persons ;  and  nearly 
six  million,  each  mile  capable  of  supporting  490  persons.!  If  this  con- 
jecture be  true,  it  will  follow,  as  that  author  observes,  that  if  the  natural 
resources  of  America  were  fully  developed,  it  would  afford  sustenance  to 
five  times  as  great  a  number  of  inhabitants  as  the  entire  mass  of  human 
beings  existing  at  present  upon  the  globe.  The  new  continent,  he  thinks, 
though  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  old,  contains  an  equal  quantity  of 
useful  soil,  and  much  more  than  an  equal  amount  of  productive  power.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  amount  of  human  popu- 
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lation  now  existing  constitutes  but  a  small  proportion  of  that  which  the 
globe  is  capable  of  supporting,  or  which  it  is  destined  to  sustain  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  by  the  rapid  progress  of  society,  especially  in  America, 
Australia,  and  certain  parts  of  the  old  continent. 

Power  of  exterminating  species  no  prerogative  of  man. — But  if  we 
reflect  that  many  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  land,  occu- 
pied originally  by  a  boundless  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  have 
been  already  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man,  and  compelled,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  yield  nourishtnent  to  him,  and  to  a  limited  number  of 
plants  and  animals  which  he  has  caused  to  increase,  we  must  at  once  be 
convinced,  that  the  annihilation  of  a  multitude  of  species  has  already  been 
effected,  and  will  continue  to  go  on  hereafter,  in  certain  regions,  in  a  still 
more  rapid  ratio,  as  the  colonies  of  highly  civilized  nations  spread  them- 
selves over  unoccupied  lands. 

Yet,  if  we  wield  the  sword  of  extermination  as  we  advance,  we  have 
no  reason  to  repine  at  the  havoc  committed,  nor  to  fancy,  with  the  Scottish 
poet,  that  **  we  violate  the  social  union  of  nature  ;"  or  complain,  with  the 
melancholy  Jaques,  that  we 

Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse, 
To  fright  the  animals  and  to  kill  them  up 
In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling-place. 

We  have  only  to  reflect,  that  in  thus  obtaining  possession  of  the  earth 
by  conquest,  and  defending  our  acquisitions  by  force,  we  exercise  no  ex- 
clusive prerogative.  Every  species  which  has  spread  itself  from  a  small 
point  over  a  wide  area  must,  in  like  manner,  have  marked  its  progress  by 
the  diminution  or  the  entire  extirpation  of  some  other,  and  must  maintain 
its  ground  by  a  successful  struggle  against  the  encroachments  of  other 
plants  and  animals.  That  minute  parasitic  plant,  called  "  the  rust"  in 
wheat,  has,  like  the  Hessian  fly,  the  locust,  and  the  aphis,  caused  famines 
ere  now  amongst  the  **  lords  of  the  creation."  The  most  insignificant 
and  diminutive  species,  whether  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  have 
each  slaughtered  their  thousands,  as  they  disseminated  themselves  over 
the  globe,  as  well  as  the  lion,  when  first  it  spread  itself  over  the  tropical 
regions  of  Africa. 

Concluding  remarks, — Although  we  have  as  yet  considered  one  class 
only  of  the  causes  (the  organic)  by  which  species  may  become  extermina- 
ted, yet  it  cannot  but  appear  evident  that  the  continued  action  of  these 
alone,  throughout  myriads  of  future  ages,  must  work  an  entire  change  in 
the  state  of  the  organic  creation,  not  merely  on  the  continents  and  islands, 
where  the  power  of  roan  is  chiefly  exerted,  but  in  the  great  ocean,  where 
his  control  is  almost  unknown.  The  mind  is  prepared  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  future  revolutions  to  look  for  the  signs  of  others,  of  an  analo- 
gous nature,  in  the  monuments  of  the  past.  Instead  of  being  astonished 
at  the  proofs  there  manifested  of  endless  mutations  in  the  animate  worid. 
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they  will  appear  to  one  who  has  thought  profoundly  on  the  fluctuations 
now  in  progress,  to  afford  evidence  in  favour  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
system,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  precluded  from  speaking  of  finiformity 
when  we  characterize  a  principle  of  endless  variation. 


CHAPTER    X. 

INFLUENCE  OF  INORGANIC  CAUSES  IN  CHANGING  THE  HABITATIONS  OF 

SPECIES. 

Powen  of  diffusion  indispensable ,  that  each  species  may  maintain  its  ground — How 
changes  in  the  physical  geography  affect  the  distribution  of  species — Rate  of  the 
change  of  species  due  to  this  cause  cannot  be  uniform  (p.  81.) — Every  change  in 
the  phjTsical  geography  of  large  regions  tends  to  the  extinction  of  species  (p.  85.) 
— Effects  of  a  general  alteration  of  climate  on  the  migration  of  species — Gradual 
refrigeration  would  cause  species  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  to  be- 
come distinct — elevation  of  temperature  the  reverse — Effects  on  the  condition  of 
species  which  must  result  from  inorganic  changes  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
transmutation  (p.  90.)* 

Powers  of  diffusion  indispensable^  that  each  species  may  maintain  Us 
ground. — Having  shown  in  the  last  chapter  how  considerably  the  numeri- 
cal increase  or  the  extension  of  the  geographical  range  of  any  one  species 
must  derange  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  others,  let  us  now  direct  our 
attention  to  the  influence  which  the  inorganic  causes  described  in  the 
second  book  are  continually  exerting  on  the  habitations  of  species. 

So  great  is  the  instability  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  if  nature  were  not 
continually  engaged  in  the  task  of  sowing  seeds  and  colonizing  animals, 
the  depopulation  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  habitable  sea  and  land  would 
in  a  few  years  be  considerable.  Whenever  a  river  transports  sediment 
into  a  lake  or  sea,  so  as  materially  to  diminish,  its  depth,  the  aquatic 
animals  and  plants  which  delight  in  deep  water  are  expelled :  the  tract, 
however,  is  not  allowed  to  remain  useless,  but  is  soon  peopled  by  species 
which  require  more  light  and  heat,  and  thrive  where  the  water  is  shallow. 
Every  addition  made  to  the  land  by  the  encroachment  of  the  delta  of  a 
river  banishes  many  subaqueous  species  from  their  native  abodes ;  but  the 
new-formed  plain  is  not  permitted  to  lie  unoccupied,  being  instantly  covered 
with  terrestrial  vegetation.  The  ocean  devours  continuous  lines  of  sea- 
coast,  and  precipitates  forests  or  rich  pasture  land  into  the  waves :  but 
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this  space  is  not  lost  to  the  animate  creation ;  for  shells  and  sea-weed  soonr 
adhere  to  tlie  new-made  cliffs,  and  numerous  fish  people  the  channel 
which  the  current  has  scooped  out  for  itself.  No  sooner  has  9  volcanie 
island  been  thrown  up  than  some  lichens  begin  to  grow  upon  it,  and  it  ia 
sometimes  clothed  with  verdure,  while  smoke  and  ashes  are  still  occasion* 
ally  thrown  from  the  crater.  The  cocoa,  pandanus,  and  mangrove  take 
root  upon  the  coral  reef  before  it  has  fairly  risen  above  the  waves.  The 
burning  slream  of  lava  that  descends  from  Etna  rolls  through  the  stalely 
forest,  and  converts  to  ashes  every  tree  and  herb  which  stands  in  its  way; 
but  the  black  strip  of  land  thus  desolated  is  covered  again,  in  the  course 
of  time,  with  oaks,  pines,  and  chestnuts,  as  luxuriant  as  those  which  the 
fiery  torrent  swept  away. 

Every  flood  and  landslip,  every  wave  which  a  hurricane  or  earthquake 
throws  upon  the  shore,  every  shower  of  volcanic  dust  and  ashes  whieh 
buries  a  country  far  and  wide  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  every  advance  of 
the  sand-flood,  every  conversion  of  salt-water  into  fresh  when  rivers  alter 
their  main  channel  of  discharge,  every  permanent  variation  in  the  rise  or 
fall  of  tides  in  an  estuary — these  and  countless  other  causes  displace,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  certain  plants  and  animals  from  stations 
which  they  previously  occupied.  If,  therefore,  the  Author  of  nature  had 
not  been  prodigal  of  those  numerous  contrivances,  before  alluded  to,  for 
spreading  all  classes  of  organic  beings  over  the  earth — if  he  had  not  or- 
dained that  the  fluctuations  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  creation  ahoold 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  considerable 
spaces,  now  the  most  habitable  on  the  globe,  would  soon  be  as  devoid  of 
life  as  are  the  Alpine  snows,  or  the  dark  abysses  of  the  ocean,  or  the 
moving  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

The  powers  then  of  migration  and  diffusion  conferred  on  animala  and 
plants  are  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  ground,  and 
would  be  necessary  even  though  it  were  never  intended  that  a  species 
should  gradually  extend  its  geographical  range.  But  a  facility  of  shiAing^ 
their  quarters  being  once  given,  it  cannot  fail  to  happen  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  province  should  occasionally  penetrate  into  some  other,  since 
the  strongest  of  those  barriers  which  I  before  described  as  separating  dis- 
tinct regions  are  all  liable  to  be  thrown  down,  one  after  the  other,  during 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  earth's  surface. 

How  changes  in  physical  geography  affect  the  distribution  of  ape' 
cies. — The  numbers  and  distribution  of  particular  species  are  affected  in 
two  ways,  by  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  earth : — First, 
these  changes  promote  or  retard  the  migrations  of  species ;  secondly,  they 
alter  the  physical  conditions  of  the  localities  which  species  inhabit.  If 
the  ocean  should  gradually  wear  its  way  through  an  isthmus,  like  that  of 
Suez,  it  would  open  a  passage  for  the  intermixture  of  the  aquatic  tribes  of 
two  seas  previously  disjoined,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  close  a  free 
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eommameation  which  the  terrestrial  plants  and  animaki  ef  two  eoatiiielit* 
had  before  enjoyed.  These  would  he,  perhaps,  the  most  impertani  oofth 
sequences,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  species,  which  weuld  reeuk 
from  the  breach  made  by  the  sea  in  such  a  spot ;  hot  there  woiiM  be  oitkess 
of  a  distinct  nature,  such  as  the  conyersion  of  a  certain  tnot  of  land  whiob 
formed  the  isthmus  into  sea.  This  space,  previoiisly  eeeupied  by  ler* 
restrial  plants  and  animals,  ^wonld  be  immediately  deliiwred  orer  to  She 
aquatic ;  a  local  revolirtion  which  might  have  happened  in  inDnnmahle 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  without  being  attended  by  any  alteration  to  the 
blending  together  of  species  of  two  distinct  provinces. 

Bate  af  change  of  species  cannot  be  ttntform, — ^This  observation  leads 
me  to  point  out  one  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions  to  which  we  are 
led  hy  the  contemplation  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  inanimate  worid  in  re- 
lation to  those  of  the  animate.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  agency  of  inorganic 
causes  be  uniform,  as  I  have  supposed,  they  must  operate  very  irregulariy 
on  the  state  of  organic  beings,  so  that  the  rate  according  to  which  diesa 
will  change  in  particular  regions  will  not  be  equal  in  equal  periods  of 
time. 

I  am  not  about  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  general  catastrophes  recurring^ 
at  certain  intervals,  as  in  the  ancient  Oriental  cosmogonies,  nor  do  I  donhl 
that,  if  very  considerable  periods  of  equal  duration  could  be  compared  one 
with  another,  the  rate  of  change  in  the  living,  as  well  as  in  the  inorganic 
world,  might  be  nearly  uniform ;  but  if  we  regard  each  of  the  eansee 
separately,  which  we  know  to  be  at  present  the  most  instrumenlal  in 
remodelling  the  state  of  the  surface,  we  shall  find  that  we  must  expect 
each  to  be  in  action  for  thousands  of  years,  without  producing  any  exten« ' 
sive  alterations  in  the  habitable  surface,  and  then  to  give  rise,  during  a 
very  brief  period,  to  important  revolutions. 

lUustration  derived  from  subsidences.'-A,  shall  illustrate  this  principle 
by  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  which  present  themselves.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  century,  as  we  have  seen,  a  considerable  number  of 
instances  are  recorded  of  the  solid  surface,  whether  covered  by  water  or 
not,  having  been  permanently  sunk  or  upraised  by  subterranean  movements* 
Most  of  these  convulsions  are  only  accompanied  by  temporary  fluctuations 
in  the  siafa  of  limited  districts,  and  a  continued  repetition  of  th^e  events 
for  thousands  of  years  might  not  produce  any  decided  change  in  the  state 
of  many  of  those  great  zoological  or  botanical  provinces  of  which  I  have 
sketched  the  boundaries. 

When,  for  example,  large  parts  of  the  ocean  and  even  of  inland  seas 
are  a  thousand  fathoms  or  upwards  in  depth,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment 
to  the  animate  creation  that  vast  tracts  should  be  heaved  up  many  fathoms 
at  certain  intervals,  or  should  subside  to  the  same  amount  Neither  can 
any  material  revolution  be  produced  in  South  America  either  in  the  ter- 
restri^  or  the  marine  plants  or  animals  by  a  series  of  shocks  on  the  coast 
Vol.  II.— L 
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of  Chilly  each  of  which,  like  that  of  Peneo,  in  1750,  should  uplift  the 
ooMt  ahoQt  twenty-fiire  feet.  Nor  if  the  gronod  einke  fifty  feet  at  a  time, 
as  IB  the  harhour  of  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  in  1692,  will  such  alterationi 
of  level  work  any  general  fluctuations  in  the  state  of  organic  beings  in- 
habiting the  West  India  islands,  or  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

It  is  only  when  these  subterranean  powers,  by  shifting  gradually  the 
points  where  their  principal  force  is  developed,  happen  to  strike  upon 
some  particular  region  where  a  slight  change  of  level  immediately  affeets 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  or  the  state  of  the  climate,  or  the  bar- 
riers between  distinct  groups  of  species  over  extensive  areas,  that  the  rate 
of  fluctuation  becomes  accelerated,  and  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeais 
or  centuries,  work  mightier  changes  than  had  been  experienced  in  myriads 
of  antecedent  years. 

Thus,  for  example,  a  repetition  of  subsidences  causing  the  narrow  isth- 
mus of  Panama  to  sink  down  a  few  hundred  feet,  would,  in  a  few  centories, 
bring  about  a  great  revolution  in  the  state  of  the  animate  creation  in  tlie 
western  hemisphere.  Thousands  of  aquatic  species  would  pass,  for  the 
first  time  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  into  the  Pacific ;  and  thousands  of  others, 
before  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  would  make  their  way  into  tlie  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic.  A  considerate  modi- 
fication would  probably  be  occasioned  by  the  same  event  in  the  direotiuo 
or  volume  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and  thereby  the  temperature  of  the  sea  and 
the  contiguous  lands  might  be  altered  as  far  as  the  influence  of  that  current 
extends.  A  change  of  climate  might  thus  be  produced  in  the  ocean  from 
Florida  to  Spitzbergen,  and  in  many  countries  in  North  America,  Europe, 
and  Greenland.  Not  merely  the  heat,  but  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls,  would  be  altered  in  certain  districts,  so  that  many  species  would  be 
excluded  from  tracts  where  they  before  flourished ;  others  would  be  re- 
duced in  number ;  and  some  would  thrive  more  and  multiply.  The  seeds 
also  and  the  fruits  of  plants  would  no  longer  be  drifted  in  precisely  the 
same  directions,  nor  the  eggs  of  aquatic  animals ;  neither  would  speeies 
be  any  longer  impeded  in  their  migrations  towards  particular  stations 
before  shut  out  from  them  by  their  inability  to  cross  the  mighty  current. 

Let  us  take  another  example  from  a  part  of  the  globe  which  is  at  pre- 
sent liable  to  sufier  by  earthquakes,  namely,  the  low  sandy  tract  whidi 
intervenes  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian.  If  there  should 
occur  a  sinking  down  to  a  trifling  amount,  and  such  ravines  should  be 
formed  as  might  be  produced  by  a  few  earthquakes,  not  more  considerable 
than  have  fallen  within  our  limited  observation  during  the  last  140  years, 
the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  would  pour  rapidly  into  the  Caspian,  which, 
according  to  the  levellings  of  the  Russian  travellers  Engelhardt  and  Par- 
KOt,  is  about  860  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.*    The  Sea  of 

*  Reise  in  den  Kaukatos.    This  opinion  of  a  great  difference  of  level  was  first 
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Azof  would  immediately  borrow  from  the  Black  Sea,  that  aea  again  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Mediterranean  again  from  the  Atlantie,  so 
that  an  inexhaustible  current  would  pour  down  mto  the  low  tracts  of  Asia 
bordering  on  the  Caspian,  by  which  all  the  sandy  salt  steppes  adjacent  to 
that  sea  would  be  inundated.  An  area  of  at  least  eighteen  thousand  squaro 
leagues,  now  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  would  be  converted 
from  land  into  sea. 

The  diluvial  waters  would  reach  the  salt  lake  of  Aral,  nor  stop  until 
their  eastern  shores  were  bounded  by  the  high  land  which  in  the  steppe 
of  the  Kirghis  connects  the  Altay  with  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Sar»* 
tof,  Orenburg,  and  the  low  regions  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  would  be 
submerged.  A  few  years,  perhaps  a  few  months,  might  suffice  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  revolution  in  the  geography  of  the  interior 
of  Asia ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  believe  in  the  permanence  of 
the  energy  with  which  existing  causes  now  act,  not  to  anticipate  analo- 
gous events  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  future  ages. 

liltutration  derived  from  the  elevation  of  land. — Let  us  next  imagine  a 
few  cases  of  the  elevation  of  land  of  small  extent  at  certain  critical  points, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  shallowest  parts  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  where 
the  soundings  from  the  African  to  the  European  side  give  only  220 
fathoms.  In  proportion  as  this  submarine  barrier  of  rock  was  upheaved, 
to  effect  which  would  merely  require  the  shocks  of  partial  and  confined 
earthquakes,  the  volume  of  water  which  pours  in  from  the  Atlantic  into 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  lessened.  But  the  loss  of  the  inland  sea  by 
evaporation  would  remain  the  same ;  so  that  being  no  longer  able  to  draw 
on  the  ocean  for  a  supply  sufficient  to  restore  its  equilibrium,  it  must  sink, 
and  leave  dry  a  certain  portion  of  land  around  its  borders.  The  current 
which  now  flows  constantly  out  of  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean 
would  then  rush  in  more  rapidly,  and  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
would  be  thereby  prevented  from  falling  so  low ;  but  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea  would,  for  the  same  reason,  sink;  so  that  when,  by  a  continued  series 
of  elevatory  movements,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  had  become  completely 
closed  up,  we  might  expect  large  and  level  sandy  steppes  to  surround  both 
the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  like  those  occurring  at  present  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Ijake  of  Aral.  The  geographical  range  of 
hundreds  of  aquatic  species  would  be  thereby  circumscribed,  and  that  of 
hundreds  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  extended. 

A  line  of  submarine  volcanos  crossing  the  channel  of  some  strait,  and 

promidgated  in  1811,  and  afterwmrdi  entirely  retracted  by  ProfeMor  Parrot  in  hia 
**  Traveb  to  Mount  Ararat/'  after  he  had  leviaited  the  Caspian  in  1899-30.  Bat  the 
matter  is  atill  in  doubt ;  for  Mr.  Erman,  of  Berlin,  in  hie  "  Reise  am  die  Erde,  &o./' 
18S8-S9-dO,  infera  from  independent  obaervationa  that  the  Caspian  is  lower  by  42S 
toiset,  or  about  S80  feet,  than  the  Black  Sea.  See  Book  IV.  ch  ziz.,  note  on  Parrot 
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gradnaHy  choking  it  op  with*  ishes  and  lavav  might  prodaoe  a  new  barrier 
80  efl^taaUy  at  a  eeriee  of  earthquakes ;  especially  if  thermal  epringtv 
eharged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  other  mineral  ingredients, 
should'  promote  the  rapid  multiplication  of  corals  and  shells,  and  cemeot 
them>  together  with  solid  matter  precipitated  during  the  intervals  between 
eraptione.  Sappose  in  this  manner  a  stoppage  to  be  caused  of  the  Baha* 
ma  channel  between  the  bank  of  that  name  and  the  coast  of  Florida.  This 
insignificant  revolution,  confined  to  a  mere  spot  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  would,  by  diverting  the  main  current  of  the  Gulf  stream,  give  rise 
to  extensive  changes  in  the  climate  and  distribution  of  animals  and  plants 
inhabiting  the  northern  hemisphere. 

lUuutrationfrom  the  formation  of  new  islands. — A  repetition  of  eleva- 
tory  movements  of  earthquakes  might  continue  over  an  area  as  extensive 
as  Europe,  for  thousands  of  ages,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  certain 
regions,  and  produce  no  visible  efifects ;  whereas,  if  they  should  operate  in 
some  shallow  parts  of  the  Pacific,  amid  the  coral  archipelagos,  they  would 
soon  g^ve  birth  to  a  new  continent  Hundreds  of  volcanic  islands  may  be 
thrown  up,  and  become  covered  with  vegetation,  without  causing  more 
than  local  fluctuations  in  the  animate  world ;  but  if  a  chain  like  the  Aleu- 
tian archipelago,  or  the  Kurile  Isles,  run  for  a  distance  of  many  hundred 
miles,  so  as  to  form  an  almost  uninterrupted  communication  between  two 
continents,  or  two  distant  islands,  the  migrations  of  plants,  birds,  insects, 
and  even  of  some  quadrupeds,  may  cause,  in  a  short  time,  an  extraordinaiy 
series  of  revolutions  tending  to  augment  the  range  of  some  animals  and 
plants,  and  to  limit  that  of  others.  A  new  archipelago  might  be  formed 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  a  thousand  other  places, 
and  might  produce  less  important  events  than  one  rock  which  should  rise 
up  between  Australia  and  Java,  so  placed  that  winds  and  currents  might 
cause  an  interchange  of  the  plants,  insects,  and  birds. 

From  the  wearing  through  of  an  isthmus. — If  we  turn  from  the  igne- 
ous to  the  aqueous  agents,  we  find  the  same  tendency  to  an  irregular  rate 
of  change,  naturally  connected  with  the  strictest  uniformity  in  the  energy 
of  those  causes.  When  the  sea,  for  example,  gradually  encroaches  upon 
both  sides  of  a  narrow  isthmus,  as  that  of  Sleswick,  separating  the  North 
Sea  from  the  Baltic,  wher^,  as  before  stated,  the  cliffs  on  both  the  opp^ 
site  coasts  are  wasting  away,*  no  material  alteration  results  for  tly)U8ands 
of  years,  save  only  that  there  is  a  progressive  conversion  of  a  small  etrip 
of  land  into  water.  A  few  feet  only,  or  a  few  yards,  are  annually  removed; 
but  when,  at  last,  the  partition  shall  be  broken  down,  and  the  tides  of  the 
ocean  shall  enter  by  a  direct  passage  into  the  inland  sea,  instead  of  going, 
by  a  circuitous  route  through  the  Cattegat,  a  body  of  salt  water  will  sweq> 


See  Vol.  I.  p.  S73. 
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up  as  far  as  Um  Oalff  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  the  waters  of  which  are 
now  braekish,  or  almost  fresh ;  and  this  revolution  will  be  attended  by 
the  local  annihilation  of  many  species. 

Similar  consequences  must  have  resulted,  on  a  small  scale,  when  the 
sea  opened  its  way  through  the  isthmus  of  Staveren  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, fornnng  a  union  between  an  inland  lake  and  the  ocean,  and  opeainf , 
in  the  course  of  one  century,  a  shallow  strait,  more  than  half  as  wide  as 
the  narrowest  part  of  that  which  divides  England  from  France. 

Changes  in  phytieal  geography  which  must  occasion  extinction  of 
spectet,— It  will  dmost  seem  superfluous,  after  I  have  thus  traced  the 
important  modifications  in  the  condition  of  living  beings  which  flow  from 
changes  of  trifling  extent,  to  argue  that  entire  revolutions  might  be  brought 
about,  if  the  climate  and  physical  geography  of  the  whole  globe  were 
greatly  altered.  It  has  been  stated,  that  species  are  in  general  local,  some 
being  confined  to  extremely  small  spots,  and  depending  for  their  existence 
on  a  combination  of  causes,  which,  if  they  are  to  be  met  with  elsewhere, 
occur  only  in  some  very  remote  region.  Hence  it  must  happen  that, 
when  the  nature  of  these  localities  is  changed,  the  species  will  perish  ; 
for  it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  cause  which  alters  the  character  of  the 
distriet  will  afford  new  facilities  to  the  species  to  establish  itself  else* 
where. 

Jifiican  desert.— If  we  attribute  the  origin  of  a  great  part  of  the  desert 
of  Africa  to  the  gradual  progress  of  moving  sands,  driven  eastward  by  the 
westerly  winds,  we  may  safely  infer  that  a  variety  of  species  must  have 
been  annihilated  by  this  cause  alone.  The  sand-flood  has  been  inunda* 
tingi  from  time  immemorial,  the  rieb  lands  on  the  west  of  the  Nile ;  and 
we  have  only  to  multiply  this  effect  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  in  order 
to  understand  how,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  a  whole  group  of  terrestrial  ani- 
mals and  plants  may  become  extinct. 

This  desert,  without  including  Bomou  and  Darfour,  extends,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Humboldt,  over  194,000  square  leagues ;  an  area 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  France.  In  a  small  portion  of  so 
vast  a  space,  we  may  infer  from  analogy  that  there  were  many  peculiar 
species  of  plants  and  animals  which  must  have  been  banished  by  the  sand, 
and  their  habitations  invaded  by  the  camel,  and  by  birds  and  insects  formed 
for  the  arid  sands. 

There  is  evidently  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe  to  favour 
4he  escape  of  the  former  inhabitants  to  some  adjoining  province  ;  nothing 
to  weaken,  in  the  bordering  lands,  that  powerful  barrier  against  emigra- 
tion—pre-occupancy.  Nor,  even  if  the  exclusion  of  a  certain  group  of 
species  from  a  given  tract  were  compensated  by  an  extension  of  their 
range  over  a  new  country,  would  that  circumstance  tend  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  species  in  general ;  for  the  extirpation  would  merely  then  be 
transferred  to  tlie  region  so  invaded.     If  it  be  imagined,  forcxumple,  that 
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the  aboriginal  quadrupeda,  birds,  and  other  animala  of  Africa,  emigrated 
in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  drift-sand,  and  colonized  Arabia,  the 
indigenous  Arabian  species  must  have  given  way  before  them,  and  have 
been  reduced  in  number  or  destroyed. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that,  in  some  central  and  more  elevated  parte  of 
the  great  African  desert,  the  upheaving  power  of  subterranean  movements 
should  be  exerted  throughout  an  immense  series  of  ages,  accompanied,  at 
certain  intervals,  by  volcanic  eruptions,  such  as  gave  rise  at  once,  in  1756, 
to  a  mountain  1600  feet  high,  on  tlie  Mexican  plateau.  When  the  con- 
tinued repetition  of  these  events  had  caused  a  mountain-chain,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  complete  transformation  in  the  state  of  the  climate  would  be  broug(it 
about  throughout  a  vast  area. 

We  may  imagine  the  summits  of  the  new  chain  to  rise  so  high  as  to  be 
covered,  like  Mount  Atlas,  for  several  thousand  feet,  with  snow,  daring  a 
great  part  of  the  year.    The  melting  of  these  snows,  during  the  greatest 
heat,  would  cause  the  rivers  to  swell  in  the  season  when  the  greatest 
drought  now  prevails;  the  waters,  moreover,  derived  from  this  sonreet. 
would  always  be  of  lower  temperature  than  the  surrounding  atmospheret 
and   would  thus  contribute  to  cool  the  climate.     During  the  nume- 
rous earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  supposed  to  accompany  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  chain,  there  would  be  many  floods  caused  by  ihe 
bursting  of  temporary  lakes,  and  by  the  melting  of  snows  by  lava.     These 
inundations  might  deposit  alluvial  matter  far  and  wide  over  the  original 
sands,  as  the  country  assumed  varied  shapes,  and  was  modified  again  and 
again  by  the  moving  power  from  below,  and  the  aqueous  erosion  of  the 
surface  above.     At  length  the  Sahara  might  be  fertilized,  irrigated  by 
rivers  and  streamlets  intersecting  it  in  every  direction,  and  covered  by 
jungle  and  morasses ;  so  that  the  animals  and  plants  which  now  people 
Northern  Africa  would  disappear,  and  the  region  would  gradually  become 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  population  of  species  perfectly  dissimilar  in 
their  forms,  habits,  and  organization. 

There  are  always  some  peculiar  and  characteristic  features  in  the 
physical  geography  of  each  large  division  of  the  globe ;  and  on  theee 
peculiarities  the  state  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  dependent.  If,  there- 
fore, we  admit  incessant  fluctuations  in  the  physical  geography,  we  mast» 
at  the  same  time,  concede  the  successive  extinction  of  terrestrial  and  aquatie 
species  to  be  part  of  the  economy  of  our  system.  When  some  great  class 
of  utationn  is  in  excess  in  certain  latitudes,  as,  for  example,  in  wide- 
savannahs,  arid  sands,  lofty  mountains,  or  inland  seas,  we  find  a  corret* 
ponding  development  of  species  adapted  for  such  circumstances.  In 
North  America,  where  there  is  a  chain  of  vast  inland  lakes  of  fresh  water, 
we  find  an  extraordinary  abundance  and  variety  of  aquatic  birds,  fresh- 
water fish,  testacea,  and  small  amphibious  reptiles,  fitted  for  such  a  climate. 
The  greater  part  of  these  would  perish  if  the  lakes  were  destroyed,- 
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event  that  might  be  brought  about  hj  some  of  the  least  of  those  important 
revolutions  contemplated  in  geology.  It  might  happen  that  no  fresh«water 
lakes  of  corresponding  magnitude  might  then  exist  on  the  globe  ;  or  that* 
if  they  occurred  elsewhere,  they  might  be  situated  in  New  Holland, 
Southern  Africa,  Eastern  Asia,  or  some  region  so  distant  as  to  be  quite 
inaccessible  to  the  North  American  species ;  or  they  might  be  situated 
within  the  tropics,  in  a  climate  uninhabitable  by  species  fitted  for  a 
temperate  zone  ;  or,  finally,  we  may  presume  that  they  would  be  pre- 
occupied by  indigenauM  tribes. 

To  pursue  this  train  of  reasoning  farther  is  unnecessary  ;  the  geologist 
has  only  to  reflect  on  what  has  been  said  of  the  habitations  and  stations  of 
organic  beings  in  general,  ^nd  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  those  efi*ects 
which  were  contemplated  in  tlie  second  book,  as  resulting  from  the  igneous 
and  aqueous  causes  now  in  action,  and  he  will  immediately  perceive  that, 
amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  the  earth's  surface,  species  cannot  be  immortal, 
but  must  perish,  one  after  the  other,  like  the  individuals  which  compose 
them.  There  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  from  this  conclusion,  without 
resorting  to  some  hypothesis  as  violent  as  that  of  Iiamarck,  who  imagined, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  that  species  are  each  of  them  endowed  with 
indefinite  powers  of  modifying  their  organization,  in  conformity  to  the 
endless  changes  of  circumstances  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Effects  of  a  general  AUeration  in  Climate  an  the  Distribution  of 

Speciee. 

Some  of  the  eflects  which  must  attend  every  genera]  alteration  of  climate 
are  sufficiently  peculiar  to  claim  a  separate  consideration  before  conclud- 
ing the  present  chapter. 

I  have  before  stated  that,  during  seasons  of  extraordinary  severity,  many 
northern  birds,  and  in  some  countries  many  quadrupeds,  migrate  south- 
wards. If  these  cold  seasons  were  to  become  frequent,  in  consequence 
of  a  gradual  and  general  refrigeration  of  the  atmosphere,  such  migrations 
would  be  more  and  more  regular,  until,  at  length,  many  animals,  now 
confined  to  the  arctic  regions,  would  become  the  tenants  of  the  temperate 
zone;  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zone  would  approach  nearer 
to  the  equator.  At  the  same  time,  many  species  previously  established 
on  high  mountains  would  begin  to  descend,  in  every  latitude,  towards  the 
middle  regions  ;  and  those  which  were  confined  to  the  flanks  of  mountains 
would  make  their  way  into  the  plains.  Analogous  changes  would  also 
take  place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  be  on  the  increase,  the 
plants  and  animals  of  low  grounds  would  ascend  to  higher  levels,  the 
equatorial  species  would  migrate  into  the  temperate  zone,  and  those  of 
the  temperate  into  the  arctic  circle. 
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But  although  some  species  might  thus  be  presenred,  every  great  ohange 
of  climate  must  be  fatal  to  many  which  can  find  no  place  of  retreat  when 
their  original  habitations  become  unfit  for  them.  For  if  the  general  tem- 
perature be  on  the  rise,  then  there  is  no  cooler  region  whither  the  pdar 
species  can  take  refuge ;  if  it  be  on  the  decline,  then  the  animals  and 
plants  previously  established  between  the  tropics  have  no  resooree. 
Suppose  the  general  heat  of  the  atmosphere  to  increase,  so  that  eyen  the 
arctic  region  became  too  warm  for  the  musk-ox  and  rein-deer,  it  is  dear 
that  they  must  perish  ;  so  if  the  torrid  zone  should  lose  so  much  of  its 
heat  by  the  progressive  refrigeration  of  the  earth's  surface  as  to  be  an 
unfit  habitation  for  apes,  boas,  bamboos,  and  palms,  these  tribes  of  animals 
and  plants,  or,  at  least,  most  of  the  species  now  belonging  to  themt 
would  become  extinct,  for  there  would  be  no  warmer  latitudes  for  their  * 
reception. 

It  will  follow,  therefore,  that  as  often  as  the  climates  of  the  globe  are 
passing  from  the  extreme  of  heat  to  that  of  cold — from  the  summer  to  As 
winter  of  the  great  year  before  alluded  to*^-the  migratory  movement  will 
be  directed  constantly  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  species  inhabiting  parallel  latitudes,  in  the  northern  and  soathero- 
hemispheres,  must  become  widely  difierent.  For  I  assume,  on  groands 
before  explained,  that  the  original  stock  of  each  species  is  introduced  into 
one  spot  of  the  earth  only,  and,  consequently,  no  species  can  be  at  once 
indigenous  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles.! 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  a  series  of  changes  in  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  the  globe,  or  any  other  supposed  cause,  occasions  an  elevation 
of  the  general  temperature, — when  there  is  a  passage  from  the  winter  to 
one  of  the  vernal  or  summer  seasons  of  the  great  cycle  of  climates,— then 
the  order  of  the  migratory  movement  is  inverted.  The  different  species 
of  animals  and  plants  direct  their  course  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles  ;  and  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheips  may  become  peopled 
to  a  great  degree,  by  identical  species.  Such  is  not  the  actual  state  of 
the  inhabited  earth,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  my  sketch  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  its  living  productions  ;  and  this  fact  adds  an  addi- 
tional proof  to  the  geological  evidence,  derived  from  independent  soareeSf 
that  the  general  temperature  has  been  cooling  down  during  the  epochs 
which  immediately  preceded  our  own. 

I  do  not  mean  to  speculate  on  the  entire  transposition  of  a  group  of 
animals  and  plants  from  tropical  to  polar  latitudes,  or  the  reverse  as  a 
probable,  or  even  possible,  event ;  for  although  we  may  believe  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  one  zone  to  be  transferable  to  another,  we  know 
that  the  same  climate  cannot  be  so  transferred.     Whatever  be  the  general 

*  Book  I.  chap.  vii.  t  Chap.  yiii. 
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temperature  of  the  earth's  Burface,  comparatiTe  equability  of  heat  will 
characterise  the  tropical  regiooB ;  while  great  periodical  Tariattons  wUl 
belong  to  the  temperate,  and  still  more  to  the  polar,  latitudes.  These* 
and  many  other  peculiarities  connected  with  heat  and  light,  depend  on 
fixed  astronomical  causes,  such  as  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  its  position 
in  relation  to  the  sun,  and  not  on  those  fluctuations  of  its  surface,  which 
may  influence  the  general  temperature. 

Among  many  obstacles  to  such  extensire  transference  of  habitations 
we  must  not  forget  the  immense  lapse  of  time  required,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  before  suggested,  to  bring  about  a  considerable  change  in  cli- 
mate. During  a  period  so  vast,  the  other  causes  of  extirpation,  before 
enumerated,  would  exert  so  powerful  an  influence  as  to  prevent  ail,  save 
a  very  few  hardy  species,  from  passing  from  equatorial  to  polar  regions* 
or  from  the  tropics  to  tlie  pule.* 

But  the  pbwer  of  accommodation  to  new  circumstances  is  great  in  cer> 
tain  species,  and  might  enable  many  to  pass  from  one  zone  to  another,  if 
the  mean  annual  heat  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  were  greatly  altered. 
To  the  marine  tribes,  especially,  such  a  passage  would  be  possible ;  for 
they  are  less  impeded  in  their  migprations  by  barriers  of  land,  than  are  the 
terrestrial  by  the  ocean.  Add  to  this,  that  the  temperature  of  the  ocean 
is  much  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  investing  the  land  ;  so 
that  we  may  easily  suppose  that  most  of  the  testacea,  fish,  and  other 
classes,  might  pass  from  the  equatorial  into  the  temperate  regions,  if  the 
meau  temperature  of  those  regions  were  transposed,  although  a  second 
expatriation  of  these  species  of  tropical  origin  into  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
circles  would  probably  be  impossible. 

On  the  principles  above  explained,  if  we  found  that  at  some  former 
period,  as  when,  for  example,  our  carboniferous  strata  were  deposited,  the 
same  tree-ferns  and  other  plants  inhabited  the  regions  now  occupied  by 
Europe  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  we  should  suspect  that  the  species  in 
question  had,  at  some  antecedent  period,  inhabited  lands  within  the  tro- 
pics, and  that  an  increase  of  the  mean  annual  heat  had'*  caused  them  to 
emigrate  into  both  the  temperate  zones.  There  are  no  geological  data* 
however,  as  yet  obtained,  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  such  identity  of 
species  existed  in  the  two  hemispheres  in  the  era  in  question. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  particularly  the  efieet  of  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate in  causing  one  species  to  give  way  before  the  increasing  numben  of 
some  other. 

When  temperature  forms  the  barrier  which  arrests  the  progress  of  an 
animal  or  plant  in  a  particular  direction,  the  individuals  are  fewer  and 
less  vigorous  as  they  approach  the  extreme  confines  of  the  geographical 
range  of  the  species.     But  these  stragglers  are  ready  to  multiply  rapidly 

*  Sm  Book  I.  chap.  ri.  tU.  and  tiU. 
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00  the  dightesi  itaerease  or  diminution  of  heat  that  may  be  fayoiirable  to 
them,'ju«t  as  particular  insects  increase  during  a  hot  summery  and  oertaift 
plants  and  aiinals  gain  ground  after  a  series  of  congenial  seasons. 

IA'  almost  every  district,  especially  if  it  be  mountainousr  there  are  a 
Taiiety  of  s|lecies  the  limits  of  whose  habitations  are  conterminous*  aone 
beinj^  unable  to  proceed  farther  without  encountering  too  much  healf 
others  too  much  cold.  Individuals,  which  are  thus  on  the  bordeni  of  tha 
regions  proper  to  their  respective  species,  are  like  the  outposts  of  hootile 
armies,  ready  to  profit  by  every  slight  change  of  circumstances  in  their 
favour,  and  to  advance  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  their  neighbours  and 
opponents. 

The  proximity  of  distinet  climates,  produced  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
earth's  surface,  brings  species  possessing  very  different  constitutions  into 
such  immediate  contact,  that  their  naturalizations  are  very  speedy  when- 
ever opportunities  of  advancing  present  themselves.  Many  insects  and 
plants,  for  example,  are  common  to  low  plains  within  the  arctic  cirekf 
and  to  lofty  mountains  in  Scotland  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  If  the 
climate,  therefore,  of  the  polar  regions  were  transferred  to  our  own  lati* 
tndes,  the  species  in  question  would  immediately  descend  from  these  ele> 
vated  stations  Co  overrun  the  low  grounds.  Invasions  of  this  kind,  attended 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  pre-occupants,  are  almost  instantaneous^  because 
the  change  of  temperature  not  only  places  the  one  species  in  a  more 
favourable  position,  but  renders  the  others  sickly  and  almost  incapable  of 
defence. 

7%ese  ehmngei  ineonsitient  with  the  theory  ^  iransmutaium.'^htr 
marek,  when  speculating  on  the  transmutation  of  species,  supposed  every 
modification  in  organization  and  instinct  to  be  brought  about  slowly  and 
insensibly  in  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
sufficiently  considered  how  much  every  alteration  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  habitable  surface  changes  the  relations  of  a  great  number  of  eo« 
existing  species,  and  that  some  of  these  would  be  ready  instantly  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  slightest  change  in  their  favour,  and  to  multiply  to  the 
injury  of  others.  Even  if  we  thought  it  possible  that  the  palm  or  the 
elephant,  which  now  flourish  in  equatorial  regions,  could  ever  learn-  to* 
bear  the  variable  seasons  of  our  temperate  zone,  or  the  rigours  of  an-aretie 
winter,  we  might,  with  no  less  confidence,  affirm,  that  tliey  must  perish 
before  they  had  time  to  become  habituated  to  such  new  circumstances* 
That  they  would  be  displaced  by  other  species  as  often  as  the  climate 
varied,  may  be  inferred  from  the  data  before  explained  respecting  the  local 
extermination  of  species  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  others. 

Suppose  the  climate  of  the  highest  part  of  the  woody  zone  of  Etna  to 
be  transferred  to  the  sea-shore  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  no  botanisi 
would  anticipate  that  the  olive,  lemon-tree  and  prickly  pear  (^Cactus  opun^ 
tia)f  would  be  able  to  contend  with  the  oak  and  chestnut,  which  would 
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begin  forthwith  to  descend  to  a  lower  level;  or  that  these  last  would  be 
able  to  stand  their  ground  against  the  pine,  which  would  also,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  begin  to  occupy  a  lower  position.  We  might  form  some 
kind  of  estimate  of  the  time  which  might  be  required  for  the  migrations  of 
these  plants ;  whereas  we  have  no  data  for  conclu4iiU  that  any  number  of 
thousands  of  years  would  be  sufficient  for  one  step  in  the  pretended  meta- 
morphosis of  one  species  into  another,  possessing  distinct  attributes  and 
qualities. 

This  argument  is  applicable  not  merely  to  climate^  but  to  any  other 
cause  of  mutation.  However  slowly  a  lake  may  be  converted  into  a 
marsh,  or  a  marsh  into  a  meadow,  it  is  evident  that  before  the  lapustrine 
plants  can  acquire  the  power  of  living  in  marshes,  or  the  marsh  plants  of 
living  in  a  less  humid  soil,  other  species,  already  existing  in  the  region, 
and  fitted  for  these  several  stations,  will  intrude  and  keep  possessipn  of 
the  ground.  So,  if  a  tract  of  salt  water  becomes  fresh  by  passing  through 
every  intermediate  degree  of  brackishness,  still  the  marine  moliusks  will 
never  be  permitted  to  be  gpradually  metamorphosed  into  flaviatile  species; 
because  long  before  any  such  transformation  can  take  plaoe  by  slow  and 
insensible  degrees,  other  tribes,  already  formed  to  delight  in  brackish  or 
fresh  water,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  change  in  the  fluid,  and  will, 
each  in  their  turn,  monopolize  the  space. 

It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  dispute  about  the  abstract  possibility  of  the  con- 
version of  one  species  into  another,  when  there  are  known  causes  so  mueh 
more  active  in  their  nature,  which  mnst  always  intervene  and  prevent  the 
actual  accomplishment  of  such  conversions.    A  ^ot  image  of  the  certain 
doom  of  a  species  less  fitted  to  struggle  with  some  new  condition  in  a 
region  which  it  previously  inhabited,  and  where  it  has  to  contend  with  a' 
more  vigorous  species,  is  presented  by  the  extirpation  of  savage  tribes  of 
men  by  the  advancing  colony  of  some  civilized  nation.    In  this  case  the 
contest  is  merely  between  two  difi*erent  race«— 4wo  varieties,  moreover, 
of  a  species  which  exceeds  all  otliers  in  its  aptitude  to  accommodate  its 
habits  to  the  most  extraordinary  variations  of  circumstances.     Yet  few 
future  events  are  more  certain  than  the  speedy  extermination  of  the  Indians 
of  North  America  and  the  savages  of  New  Holland  in  the  coarse  of  a 
few  centuries,  when  these  tribes  will  be  remembered  only  in  poetry  and 
tradition. 
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Theory  of  the  ■uccMmye  ezUnotioii  of  ipecies  eontUtent  with  their  limited  geofrmpU- 
cal  dittribation — Opiniooi  of  botanifti  reipecting  the  centrei  from  which  pkati 
have  been  diffuied — Whether  there  are  grounds  for  inferring  that  the  lose,  from 
time  to  time,  of  certain  animali  and  planta,  ii  compensated  by  the  introduction  of 
new  ■peoiet  ? — Whether  any  evidence  of  such  new  creations  could  be  expected 
within  the  historical  era  ?  (p.  96.) — ^The  question  whether  the  existing  ^Mcies 
have  been  created  in  succession  must  be  decided  by  geological  monuments. 

Successive  Extinction  of  Species  consistent  with  their  limited  Geographic 

cal  Distribution, 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  pointed  out  the  atrict  dependence  of  each 
species  of  animal  and  plant  on  certain  physical  conditions  in  the  state  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  on  the  number  and  attributes  of  other  organie 
beings  inhabiting  the  same  region.  I  hare  also  endeavoured  to  show  that 
all  these  conditions  are  in  a  state  of  continual  fluctuation,  the  igneous  and 
squeous  agents  remodelling,  from  time  to  time,  the  physical  geography  of 
the  globci  and  the  migrations  of  species  causing  new  relations  to  sprinf 
up  successively  between  diflferent  organic  beings.  I  have  deduced  as  a 
corollary,  that  the  species  existing  at  any  particular  period  must*  in  the 
course  of  ages,  become  extinct  one  after  the  other.  **  They  must  die  ontt** 
to  borrow  an  emphatical  expression  from  Boflfon,  **  because  Time  fights 
against  them." 

If  the  views  which  I  have  taken  are  just,  there  will  be  no  diflicolly  ia 
explaining  why  the  habitations  of  so  many  species  are  now  restrained 
within  exceedingly  narrow  limits.  Every  local  revolution,  such  as  those 
contemplated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  tends  to  circumscribe  the  range  of 
some  species,  while  it  enlarges  that  of  others ;  and  if  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  new  species  originate  in  one  spot  only,  each  must  require  time  to 
difiuse  itself  over  a  wide  area.  It  will  follow,  therefore,  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  hypothesis,  that  the  recent  origin  of  some  species,  and  the 
high  antiquity  of  others,  are  equally  consistent  with  the  general  fact  of 
their  limited  distribution,  some  being  local,  because  they  have  not  existed 
lonff  enough  to  admit  of  their  wide  dissemination ;  others,  because  circum- 
stances in  the  animate  or  inanimate  world  have  occurred  to  restrict  the 
range  which  they  may  once  have  obtained. 

As  considerable  modifications  in  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea  have 
taken  place  in  certain  regions  since  the  existing  species  were  in  being,  we 
can  feel  no  surprise  that  the  zoologist  and  botanist  have  hitherto  found  it 
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difficult  to  refer  the  jjeogrraphical  distribution  of  species  to  any  clear  and 
determinate  principles,  since  they  have  usually  speculated  on  the  pheno- 
mena, upon  the  assumption  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  had 
undergone  no  material  alteration  since  the  introduction  of  the  species  now 
living.  So  long  as  this  assumption  was  made,  the  facts  relating  to  the 
geography  of  plants  and  animals  appeared  capricious  in  the  extreme,  and 
by  many  the  subject  was  pronounced  to  be  so  full  of  mystery  and  anoma- 
lies, that  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  theory  was  hopeless. 

Ctnirtzftom  which  plants  Iwve  been  diffund. — Some  botanists  con- 
ceived, in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  of  Willdcnow,  that  mountains 
were  the  centres  of  creation  from  which  the  plants  now  inhabiting  large 
continents  have  radiated;  to  which  De  Candolle  and  others,  with  much 
reason,  objected,  that  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  the  barriers 
between  two  provinces  of  distinct  vegetation.  The  geologist  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  extensive  modifications  which  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  undergone  in  very  recent  geological  epochs,  may  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
reconcile  both  these  theories  in  their  application  to  different  regions. 

A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  is  so  ancient  as  to  date  from  a 
period  when  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  differed  from  those  now 
living,  will  naturally  form  a  barrier  between  contiguous  provinces ;  but  a 
chain  which  has  been  raised,  in  great  part,  within  tlie  epoch  of  existing 
species,  and  around  which  new  lands  have  arisen  from  the  sea  within  that 
period,  will  be  a  centre  of  peculiar  vegetation. 

*'  In  France,"  observes  De  Candolle,  **  the  Alps  and  Cevennes  prevent 
a  great  number  of  the  plants  of  the  south  from  spreading  themselves  to 
the  northward  ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  that  some  species  have  made 
their  way  through  the  gorges  of  these  chains,  and  are  found  on  their 
northern  sides,  principally  in  those  places  where  they  are  lower  and  more 
interrupted.*'*  Now  the  chains  here  alluded  to  have  probably  been  of 
considerable  height  ever  since  the  era  when  the  existing  vegetation  began 
to  appear,  and  were  it  not  for  the  deep  fissures  which  divide  them,  they 
might  have  caused  much  more  abrupt  terminations  to  the  extension  of 
distinct  assemblages  of  species. 

Parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  on  the  other  hand,  have  gained  a  con- 
siderable portion :0f  their  present  height,  since  a  majority  of  the  marine 
species  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean,  and  probably,  also,  since  the 
terrestrial  plants  of  the  same  region  were  in  being.  Large  tracts  of  land 
have  been  added,  both  on  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  side,  to  what 
originally  constituted  a  much  narrower  range  of  mountains,  if  not  a  chain 
of  islands  running  nearly  north  and  south,  like  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  It 
may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the  Apennines  have  been  a  centre  whence 
species  have  diffused  themselves  over  the  contiguous  lower  and  newer  re- 
gions.    In  this  and  all  analogous  situations,  the  doctrine  of  Willdenow, 

*  Effai  El^mentaire,  &o.,  p.  46. 
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that  species  have  radiated  from  the  moantains  as  from  oeatrest  may  bs 
well  foanded. 

Introduction  of  New  Spedet. 

If  the  reader  should  infer,  from  the  facts  laid  hefore  htm  in  the  pr«ee^ 
ing  chapters,  that  the  successive  extinction  of  animals  and  plants  may  be 
part  of  the  constant  and  regular  course  of  nature,  he  will  naturally  inquirB 
whether  there  are  any  means  provided  for  the  repair  of  these  losses  T  If 
it  part  of  the  economy  of  our  system  that  the  habitable  globe  shottld,  to  a 
certain  extent,  become  depopulated  both  in  the  ocean  and  on  the  land ;  er 
that  the  variety  of  species  should  diminish  until  some  new  era  arrival 
when  a  new  and  extraordinary  effort  of  creative  energy  is  to  be  displayed! 
Or  is  it  possible  that  new  species  can  be  called  into  being  from  time  to 
time,  and  yet  that  so  astonishing  a  phenomenon  can  escape  the  observap 
tion  of  naturalists  ? 

Humboldt  has  characterized  these  subjects  as  among  the  mysteriai 
which  natural  science  cannot  reach;  and  he  observes  that  the  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  beings  does  not  belong  to  zoological  or  botanical  geogr** 
phy.  To  geology,  however,  these  topics  do  strictly  appertain ;  and  lUs 
science  is  chiefly  interested  in  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  animate  eret* 
tion  as  it  now  exists,  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  its  relations  to  anto* 
cedent  periods  when  its  condition  was  different. 

Before  offering  any  hypothesis  towards  \he  solution  df  so  difficult  a 
problem,  let  us  consider  what  kind  of  evidence  we  ought  to  expect,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  of  the  first  appearance  of  new  animals  or  plantSy 
if  we  could  imagine  the  successive  creation  of  species  to  constitatOy  like 
their  gradual  extinction,  a  regular  part  of  the  economy  of  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obviously  more  easy  to  prove  that  a  species,  onee 
numerously  represented  in  a  given  district,  has  ceased  to  be,  than  that 
some  other  which  did  not  pre-exist  has  made  its  appearance — assoming 
always,  for  reasons  before  stated,  that  single  stocks  only  of  each  animd 
and  plant  are  originally  created,  and  that  individuals  of  new  species  do 
not  suddenly  start  up  in  many  different  places  at  once. 

So  imperfect  has  the  science  of  natural  history  remained  down  to  our 
own  times,  that,  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the  nnmben 
of  known  animals  and  plants  have  been  doubled,  or  even  quadrupled,  in 
many  classes.  New  and  often  conspicuous  species  are  annually  diiseover- 
ed  in  parts  of  the  old  continent,  long  inhabited  by  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions. Conscious,  therefore,  of  the  limited  extent  of  our  information,  we 
always  infer,  when  such  discoveries  are  made,  that  the  beings  in  question 
had  previously  eluded  our  research ;  or  had  at  least  existed  elsewhere, 
and  only  migrated  at  a  recent  period  into  the  territories  where  we  now 
find  them.  It  is  difficult,  even  in  contemplation,  to  anticipate  the  time 
when  we  shall  be  entitled  to  make  any  other  hypothesis  in  regard  to  all 
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the  marine  tribes,  and  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  tenrestrial ;— * 
Buch  as  birds,  which  poeeess  such  unlimited  powers  of  migration ;  insects 
which,  besides  their  numbers,  are  also  so  capable  of  being  diffused  to  vast 
distances  ;  and  cryptogamous  plants,  to  whiefa,  as  to  many  other  classes^ 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  similar  observations  are  appli- 
cable. 

What  kind  of  emdenee  of  new  creations  could  be  expected? — What 
kind  of  proofs,  therefore,  could  we  reasonably  expect  to  find  of  the  origin 
at  a  particular  period  of  a  new  species  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  in  reply  that,  within  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, some  forest  tree  or  new  quadruped  might  have  been  observed  to 
appear  suddenly  in  those  parts  of  England  or  France  which  had  been 
most  thoroughly  investigated ;-— that  naturalists  might  have  been  able  to 
show  that  no  such  living  being  inhabited  any  other  region  of  the  globe, 
and  that  there  was  no  tradition  of  any  thing  similar  having  before  been 
observed  in  the  district  where  it  had  made  its  appearance. 

Now,  although  this  objection  may  seem  plausible,  yet  its  force  will  be 
found  to  depend  entirely  on  the  rate  of  fluctuation  which  we  suppose  to 
prevail  in  the  animate  world,  and  on  the  proportion  which  such  conspi- 
cuous subjects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  bear  to  those  which 
are  less  known  and  escape  our  observation.  There  are  perhaps  more 
than  a  million  species  of  plants  and  animals,  exclusive  of  the  microscopic 
and  infosory  animalcules,  now  inhabiting  the  terraqueous  globe.  The 
terrestrial  plants  may  amount,  says  De  CandoUe,  to  somewhere  between 
110,000  and  120,000;*  but  the  data  on  which  this  conjecture  is  founded 
are  considered  by  many  botanists  to  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Spren- 
gel  only  enumerated,  in  1827,  about  81,000  known  phsnogamous,  and 
0000  cryptogamous  plants;  but  that  naturalist  omitted  many,  perhaps 
7000  phflMiogamotts,  and  1000  cryptogamous  species.  Mr.  Lindley  is  of 
opinion  thai  it  would  be  rash,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  speculate 
on  the  existence  of  more  than  80,000  phasnogamous,  and  10,000  crypto- 
gamous plants.  **  If  we  take,*'  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  on  this 
subject,  **  37,000  as  the  number  of  published  phsenogamous  species,  and 
then  add,  for  the  undiscovered  species  in  Asia  and  New  Holland  15,000, 
in  Africa  10,000,  and  in  America  18,000,  we  have  80,000  species;  and  if 
7000  be  the  number  of  published  cryptogamous  plants,  and  we  allow 
3000  for  the  undiscovered  species  (making  10,000),  there  would  then  be, 
on  the  whole,  90,000  species." 

It  was  supposed  by  Linnaeus  that  there  were  four  or  five  species  of 
ineeets  in  the  world  for  each  phsenogamous  plant:  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  classes  in  Great  Britain,  the  num- 
ber of  insects  must  be  still  greater ;  for  the  total  number  of  British  insects, 

^  G^g.  del  Plantet.    Diet,  dei  Sci. 
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**  acf^ording  to  the  last  census,"  is  about  12,500,*  whereas  there  are  ovkf 
1500  phsenogamous  plants  indigenous  to  our  island.  As  the  inseets  am 
roueh  more  numerous  in  hot  countries  than  in  our  temperate  latitadesi 
4t  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  are  more  than  half  a 
million  species  in  the  world. 

The  number  of  known  mammifers,  according  to  Temminck,  exceeds 
800,  and  Baron  Cuyier  estimated  the  amount  of  known  fishee  at  DOOO. 
Nearly  6000  species  of  birds  have  likewise  been  ascertained.!  We  have 
still  to  add  the  reptiles,  and  all  the  inveriebrated  animals,  ezdosive  si 
inseets.  It  remains,  in  a  great  de^ee,  mere  matter  of  conjecture  what 
proportion  the  aquatic  tribes  may  bear  to  the  denizens  of  the  land  ;  bet 
the  habitable  surface  beneath  the  waters  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  less 
than  double  that  of  the  continents  and  islands,  even  admitting  that  a  veiy 
considerable  area  is  destitute  of  life,  in  consequence  of  great  depth,  cold, 
darkness,  and  other  circumstances.  In  the  late  polar  expedition  it  w« 
found  that,  in  some  regions,  as  in  Baffin's  Bay,  there  were  marine  animal* 
inhabiting  the  bottom  at  great  depths,  where  the  temperature  of  the  water 
was  below  the  freezing  point.  That  there  is  life  at  much  greater  profon* 
dities  in  warmer  regions,  may  be  confidently  inferred.  I  have  belbie 
stated  that  marine  plants  not  only  exist,  but  acquire  vivid  colours  al  depths 
where,  to  our  senses,  there  would  be  darkness  deep  as  night. 

The  ocean  teems  with  life— the  class  of  polypi  alone  are  confectnnd 
by  Lamarck  to  be  as  strong  in  individuals  as  insects.  Every  tropical  reef 
is  descr'dbed  as  covered  with  corals  and  sponges,  and  swarming  with 
Crustacea,  echini,  and  testacea ;  while  almost  every  tide-washed  roek  in 
the  world  is  carpeted  with  fuci,  and  supports  some  corallines,  aetinis,  aid 
mollusca.  There  are  innumerable  forms  in  the  seas  of  the  wwrmer  soaee, 
which  have  scarcely  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  natundiet ;  and 
there  are  parasitic  animals  without  number,  three  or  four  of  wkieh  M 
sometimes  appropriated  to  one  genus,  as  to  the  Balasna,  for  exaaplft 
Even  though  we  concede,  therefore,  that  the  geogpraphical  range  of  marine 
species  is  more  extensive  in  general  than  that  of  the  terrestrial  (the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  being  more  uniform,  and  the  land  impeding  lees  the 
migrations  of  the  oceanic  than  the  ocean  those  of  the  terrestrial  species)^ 
yet  it  seems  probable  that  the  aquatic  tribes  far  exceed  in  number  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  land. 

Without  insisting  on  this  point,  it  may  be  safe  to  assume,  that,  exelv- 
sive  of  microscopic  beings,  there  are  between  one  and  two  milHoos  of 
species  now  inhabiting' the  terraqueous  globe;  so  that  if  only  one  of  these 
were  to  become  extinct  annually,  and  one  new  one  were  to  be  every  year 
called  into  being,  much  more  than  a  million  of  years  might  be  required 
to  bring  about  a  complete  revolution  in  organic  life. 

*  See  Catalogue  of  Brit..liiiecta,  by  John  Curtia,  Eiq. 
t  See  Quarterly  Review,  No.  zciv.  p.  337. 
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I  am  not  hazarding  at  present  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  probable  rate  of 
change  ;  but  none  will  deny  that,  when  the  annual  birth  and  the  annual 
death  of  one  species  on  the  globe  is  proposed  as  a  mere  speculation,  this 
at  least  is  to  imagine  no  slight  degree  of  instability  in  the  animal  creation. 
If  we  divide  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  twenty  regions  of  equal  area, 
one  of  these  might  comprehend  a  space  of  land  and  water  about  equal  in 
dimensions  to  Europe,  and  might  contain  a  twentieth  part  of  the  million 
of  species  which  may  be  assumed  to  exist  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In 
this  region  one  species  only  would,  according  to  the  rate  of  mortality 
before  assumed,  perish  in  twenty  years,  or  only  five  out  of  fifty  thousand 
in  the  course  of  a  century.  But  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole 
would  belong  to  the  aquatic  classes,  with  which  we  have  a  very  imperfect 
acquaintance,  we  must  exclude  them  from  our  consideration  ;  and  if  they 
constitute  half  of  the  entire  number,  then  one  species  only  might  be  lost 
in  forty  years  among  the  terrestrial  tribes.  Now  the  mammalia,  whether 
terrestrial  or  aquatic,  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  other  classes  of  ani- 
mals, forming  less,  perhaps,  than  one  thousandth  part  of  the  whole,  that, 
if  the  longevity  of  species  in  the  different  orders  were  equal,  a  vast  period 
must  elapse  before  it  would  come  to  the  turn  of  this  conspicuous  class  to 
lose  one  of  their  number.  If  one  species  only  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  died  out  in  forty  years,  no  more  than  one  mammifer  might  dis- 
appear in  40,000  years,  in  a  region  of  the  dimensions  of  Europe. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see,  that,  in  a  small  portion  of  such  an  area,  in 
countries,  for  example,  of  the  size  of  England  and  France,  periods  of 
much  greater  duration  must  elapse  before  it  would  be  possible  to  authen- 
ticate the  first  appearance  of  one  of  the  larger  plants  and  animals,  assum- 
ing the  annual  birth  and  death  of  one  species  to  be  the  rate  of  vicissitude 
in  the  animate  creation  throughout  the  world. 

The  obeervations  of  naturalists,  upon  living  species,  may,  in  the  course 
of  future 'centuries,  accumulate  positive  data,  from  which  an  insight  into 
the  laws  which  govern  this  part  of  our  terrestrial  system  may  be  derived ; 
but,  in  the  present  deficiency  of  historical  records,  we  have  traced  up  the 
subject  to  that  point  where  geological  monuments  alone  are  capable  of 
leading  us  on  to  the  discovery  of  ulterior  truths.  To  these,  therefore,  we 
must  now  appeal,  carefully  examining  the  strata  of  recent  formation 
wherein  the  remains  of  living  species,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are 
known  to  occur.  We  must  study  these  strata  in  strict  reference  to  their 
chronological  order,  as  deduced  from  their  8Upcr|K)8ition,  and  other  rela- 
tions. From  these  sources  we  may  learn  which  of  the  species,  now  our 
contemporaries,  have  survived  the  greatest  revolutions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  which  of  them  have  co-existed  with  the  greatest  number  of  animals 
and  plants  now  extinct,  and  which  have  made  their  appearance  only 
when  the  animilte  world  had  nearly  attained  its  present  condition. 

From  such  data  we  may  be  enabled  to  infer,  whether  species  have  been     ^ 
Vol.  II.— N  /^ 
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'f  t^ed  into  ^zisimice  in  suoeessioOt  or  all  at  one  period ;  whether  •inglfi 
or  hj  groups  eimultaneoosly ;  whether  the  antiquity  of  man  be  as  highai 
that  of  any  of  the  inferior  beings  which  now  share  the  planet  with  hioi 
or  whether  the  human  species  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  whole. 

To  some  of  these  questions  we  can  even  now  return  a  satisfaotorj 
answer;  and  with  regard  to  the  rest,  we  have  some  data  lo  guide  eoii|e^ 
tore,  and  to  enable  us  to  speculate  with  advantage :  but  it  would  be  ps^ 
mature  to  anticipate  such  discussions  until  I  have  laid  before  the  reader 
an  ample  body  of  materials  amassed  by  the  industry  of  modem  gecdogislk 
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earth's  SURFAOB. 

Modific«tioiui  in  pbyiical  goognphj  caoaed  by  organic  beingi— Why  the  vegetsUt 
■oil  doei  not  augment  in  thicknoM — The  theory,  that  vegetation  b  an  antagofliit 
power  counterbalancing  the  degradation  caused  by  running  water,  untenable  (p. 
lOli)— Conaenrative  influence  of  yegetetion  (p.  103.)— *IUin  diminished  by  ftQIiig 
of  forests— Distribution  of  American  forests  dependent  on  direction  of  predoiBiiiut 
winds  (p.  106.)-— Influence  of  man  in  modifying  the  physical  geography  of  the  |lobe. 

Thb  second  branch  of  our  inquiry,  respecting  changes  of  the  otguM 
world,  relates  to  the  processes  by  which  the  remains  of  animals  and  jrfanls 
become  fossil,  or,  to  speak  still  more  generally,  to  all  the  effects  prodnoed 
by  the  powers  of  vitality  on  the  surface  and  shell  of  the  earth. 

Before  entering  on  the  principal  division  of  this  subject,  the  imbedding 
and  preservation  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  I  shall  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  superficial  modifications  caused  directly  by  the  agency  of 
organic  beings,  as  when  the  growth  of  certain  plants  covers  the  slope  of 
a  mountain  with  heat,  or  converts  a  swamp  into  dry  land ;  or  when  vege- 
tation prevents  the  soil,  in  certain  localities,  from  being  washed  away  by 
running  water. 

In  considering  alterations  of  this  kind,  brought  about  in  the  physical 
geography  of  particular  tracts,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  exclusively  of  thai 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  has  emerged  from  beneath  the  waterSy 
and  with  which  alone,  as  terrestrial  beings,  we  are  familiar.  Here  the 
direct  power  of  animals  and  plants  to  cause  any  important  variation^  if t 
of  necessity,  very  limited,  except  in  checking  the  progress  of  that  decay 
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of  which  the  land  is  the  chief  theatre.  But  if  we  extend  cfOM  viewst  andy 
instead  of  contemplating  the  dry  land,  consider  that  larger  portion  which 
is  assigned  to  the  aquatic  tribes*  we  discofer  the  great  influence  of  the 
liTing  creation*  in  imparting  Tarieties  of  conformation  to  the  s<did  exterior 
which  the  agency  of  inanimate  causes  alone  could  not  produce. 

Thus,  w^en  timber  is  floated  into  the  sea*  it  is  oAen  drifted  to  vast 
distances*  and  subsides  in  spots  where  there  might  have  been  no  deposit, 
at  that  time  and  place,  if  the  earth  had  not  been  tenanted  by  living  beings. 
If,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  hill  of  wood,  or  lignite,  be  thus 
formed  in  the  subaqueous  regions,  a  change  in  the  submarine  geography 
may  be  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  organic  powers.  So  in 
regard  to  the  growth  of  coral  reefs  ;  it  is  probable  that  almost  all  the  mat- 
ter of  which  they  are  composed  is  supplied  by  mineral  springs,  which 
often  rise  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  which,  on  land,  abound 
throughout  volcanic  regions  hundreds  of  leagues  in  extent.  The  matter 
thus  constantly  given  out  could  not  go  on  accumulating  for  ever  in  the 
waters,  but  would  be  precipitated  in  the  abysses  of  the  sea,  even  if  there 
were  no  polyps  and  testacea ;  but  these  animals  arrest  and  secrete  the 
carbonate  of  lime  on  the  summits  of  submarine  mountains,  and  form  reefs 
many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  where, 
but  for  them,  none  might  ever  have  existed. 

Why  the  vegetable  eoil  doee  not  augment  in  thickneee, — U  no  such 
voluminous  masses  are  formed  on  the  land,  it  is  not  from  the  want  of 
solid  matter  in  the  structure  of  terrestrial  animals  and  plants  ;  but  merely 
because*  as  I  have  so  ofVen  stated,  the  continents  are  those  parts  of  the 
globe  where 'accessions  of  matter  can  scarcely  ever  take  place — where,  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  solid  parts  already  formed  are,  each  in  their  turn, 
exposed  to  gradual  degradation.  The  quantity  of  timber  and  vegetable 
matter  which  grows  in  a  tropical  forest  in  the  course  of  a  century  is 
enormous,  and  multitudes  of  animal  skeletons  are  scattered  there  during 
the  same  period,  besides  innumerable  l^d-shells  and  other  organic  sub* 
itances.  The  aggregate  of  these  materials,  therefore,  might  constitute  a 
mass  greater  in  volume  than  that  which  is  produced  in  any  coral-reef  dur- 
ing the  same  lapse  of  years  ;  but,  although  this  process  should  continue  on 
the  land  for  ever,  no  mountains  of  wood  or  bone  would  be  seen  stretching 
far. and  wide  over  the  country,  or  pushing  out  bold  promontories  into  the 
lea.  The  whole  solid  mass  is  either  devoured  by  animals,  or  decomposes, 
■s  does  a  portion  of  the  rock  and  soil  on  which  the  animals  and  plants 
are  supported. 

The  waste  of  the  strata  themselves,  accompanied  by  the  decomposition 
j(  their  organic  remains,  and  the  setting  free  off  their  alkaline  ingredients, 
M  one  source  from  whence  running  water  and  the  atmosphere  may  derive 
he  materials  which  are  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants, 
knother  source  is  the  passage  into  a  gaseous  form  of  even  the  hardest 
nrts  of  animals  and  plants  which  die  and  putrefy  in  the  air,  where  they 
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are  soon  resolved  into  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed ;  and 
while  a  portion  of  these  constituents  is  volatilized,  the  rest  is  taken  op 
by  rain  water,  and  sinks  into  the  earth,  or  flows  towards  the  s^ ;  so 
that  they  enter  again  and  again  into  the  composition  of  different  organie 
beings. 

The  principal  elements  found  in  plants  are  hydrogen,  carbon^  and 
oxygen  ;  so  that  water  and  the  atmosphere  contain  all  of  them,  either  id 
their  own  composition  or  in  solution.*  The  constant  supply  of  these  ele- 
ments is  maintained  not  only  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  and  the  decay  of  rocks,  but  also  by  the  copious  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  from  volcanos  and  mineral  springs,  and  by 
the  effects  of  ordinary  evaporation,  whereby  aqueous  vapours  are  made  to 
rise  from  the  ocean,  and  to  circulate  round  the  globe. 

It  is  well  known  that,  when  two  gases  of  different  specific  gravity  are 
brought  into  contact,  even  though  the  heavier  be  the  lowermost,  they 
soon  become  uniformly  diffused  by  mutual  absorption  through  the  whole 
space  which  they  occupy.  By  virtue  of  this  law,  the  heavy  carbonic 
acid  finds  its  way  upwards  through  the  lighter  air  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
conveys  nourishment  to  the  lichen  which  covers  the  mountain  top. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  vegetable  mould  which  covers  the  earth's 
surface  does  not  increase  in  thickness,  will  not  altogether  bear  out  the 
argument  which  was  founded  upon  it  by  Playfair.  This  vegetable  soil, 
he  observes,  consists  partly  of  loose  earthy  materials,  easily  removed,  in 
the  form  of  sand  and  gravel ;  partly  of  finer  particles,  suspended  in  the 
waters,  which  tinge  those  of  some  rivers  continually,  and  those  of  all 
•occasionally,  wh^n  they  are  flooded.  **  The  soil,*'  he  supposes,  **  at* 
though  continually  diminished  from  this  cause,  remains  the  same  in 
quantity,  or  at  least  nearly  the  same,  and  must  have  done  so  ever  since 
the  earth  was  the  receptacle  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  The  soil,  there- 
fore,  is  augmented  from  other  causes,  just  as  much,  at  an  average,  as  it 
is  diminished  by  that  now  mentioned  ;  and  this  augmentation  evidently 
can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  constant  and  slow  disintegration  of  the 
rocks."! 

That  the  repair  of  the  earthy  portion  of  the  soil  can  proceed,  as  Play- 
fair  suggests,  only  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  may  be  admitted; 
but  the  vegetable  matter,  may  be  supplied,  and  is  actually  furnished,  in  a 
great  degree,  by  the  absorption  by  plants  of  carbon  and  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere ;  so  that  in  level  situations,  such  as  in  platforms  that  intervene 
between  valleys  where  the  action  of  running  water  is  very  trifling,  the 
vegetable  particles  carried  off  by  the  rain  may  be  perpetually  restored, 
not  by  the  waste  of  the  rock  below,  but  from  the  air  above. 

*  See  fome  good  remarki  on  the  Formation  of  Soib,  Bakewell'i  Geology,  chap, 
xviii. 
t  lllnst.  of  Uutt  Theory,  §  lOa. 
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If  the  qoantity  of  food  consumed  by  terrestrial  animals,  and  the  elements 
imbibed  by  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants,  were  derived  entirely  from 
that  supply  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  azote,  and  other  elements,  given 
out  into  the  atmosphere  and  the  waters  by  the  putrescence  of  organic  s\]b- 
stances,  then  we  might  imagine  that  the  vegetable  mould  would,  after  a 
series  of  years,  neither  gain  nor  lose  a  single  particle  by  the  action  of  or- 
ganic beings ;  and  this  conclusion  is  not  far  from  the  truth ;  but  the  ope- 
ration which  renovates  the  vegetable  and  animal  mould  is  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  that  here  supposed.  Thousands  of  carcasses  of  terrestrial  animals 
are  floated  down,  every  century,  into  the  sea;  and,  together  with  forests 
of  dnft^tinober,  are  imbedded  in  subaqueous  deposits,  where  their  ele- 
ments are  imprisoned  in  solid  strata,  and  may  there  remain  throughout 
whole  geological  epochs  before  they  again  become  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  fresh  supplies  are  derived  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
by  running  water,  as  before  stated,  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  and 
their  organic  contents,  and  through  the  agency  of  mineral  springs  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  from  whence  all  the  elements  before  mentioned, 
which  enter  principally  into  the  composition  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
are  continually  evolved.  Even  nitrogen  has  been  recently  found,  by  Dr. 
Daubeny,  to  be  contained  very  generally  in  the  waters  of  mineral  springs. 

Vegetation  not  an  antagonist  power  counterbalancing  the  action  of 
running  ti^er.— -If  we  suppose  that  the  copious  supply  from  the  nether 
regions,  by  springs  and  volcanic  vents,  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases, 
together  with  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  may  be  just  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance that  loss  of  matter  which,  having  already  served  for  the  neur- 
ishment  of  animals  and  plants,  is  annually  carried  down  in  organized 
forms,  and  buried  in  subaqueous  strata,  we  concede  the  utmost  that  is 
consistent  with  probability.  An  opinion,  however,  has  been  expressed, 
that  the  processes  of  vegetable  life,  by  absorbing  various  gases  from  the 
atmosphere,  cause  so  large  a  mass  of  solid  matter  to  accumulate  on  the 
surface  of  the  land,  that  this  mass  alone  may  constitute  a  great  counter- 
poise to  all  the  matter  transported  to  lower  levels  by  the  aqueous  agents 
of  decay.  Torrents  and  rivers,  it  is  said — the  waves  of  the  sea  and  ma- 
rine currents— act  upon  lines  only;  but  the  power  of  vegetation  to  absorb 
the  elastic  and  non-elastic  fluids  circulating  round  the  earth,  extends  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  continents.  By  the  silent  but  universal  action 
of  this  great  antagonist  power,  the  spoliation  and  waste  caused  by  running 
water  on  the  land,  and  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean,  are  neutralized, 
and  even  counterbalanced.* 


*  See  ProfeMor  Sedgwick's  Address  to  the  Oeologieal  Society  on  the  Anniversary, 
Feb.  1831,  p.  24. 
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In  opposition  to  these  views,  I  conceive  that  we  shall  form  a  juster  es- 
timate of  the  influence  of  vegetation  if  we  consider  it  as  being  in  a  slight 
degree  conservative,  and  capable  of  retarding  the  waste  of  land,  but  not  of 
acting  as  an  antagonist  power.  The  vegetable  mould  is  seldom  more  than 
a  few  feet  in  thickness,  and  frequently  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches ;  and 
we  by  no  means  find  that  its  volume  is  more  considerable  on  those  parts 
of  our  continents  which  we  can  prove,  by  geological  data,  to  have  been 
elevated  at  more  ancient  periods,  and  where,  consequently,  there  has  been 
the  greatest  time  for  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter,  produced 
throughout  successive  zoological  epochs.  On  the  contrary,  these  higher 
and  older  regions  are  more  frequently  denuded,  so  as  to  expose  the  bare 
rock  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air. 

We  find  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  growth  of  plants  is  most  rank 
and  luxurious,  that  accessions  of  matter  due  to  their  agency  are  by  no 
means  the  most  conspicuous.  '  Indeed  it  is  in  these  latitudes,  where  the 
vegetation  is  most  active,  that,  for  reasons  to  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter,  even  those  superficial  peat  mosses  are  unknown  which  cover  a 
largre  area  in  some  parts  of  our  temperate  zone.  If  the  operation  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  could  restore  to  the  general  surface  of  the  conti- 
nents a  portion  of  the  elements  of  those  disintegrated  rocks,  of  which 
such  enormous  masses  are  swept  down  annually  into  the  sea,  the  effeets 
would  long  ere  this  have  constituted  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  structure  and  composition  of  our^ontinents.  All  the  great  steppes 
and  table-lands  of  the  world,  where  the  action  of  mnning  water  is  feeble, 
would  have  become  the  grand  repositories  of  organic  matter,  accumulated 
without  that  intermixture  of  earthy  sediment  which  so  generally  charac- 
terizes the  subaqueous  strata. 

Even  the  formation  of  peat  in  certain  districts  where  the  climate  is  cold 
and  moist  has  not,  in  every  instance,  a  conservative  tendency.  A  peat- 
r-moss  often  acts  like  a  vast  sponge,  absorbing  water  in  large  quantities, 
and  swelling  to  the  height  of  many  yards  above  the  surrounding  country. 
In  that  case  the  turfy  covering  of  the  bog  serves,  like  the  skin  of  a  blad- 
der, to  retain  for  a  while  the  fluid  within ;  and  when  that  skin  bursts,  as 
has  often  happened  in  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent,  a  violent 
inundation  ensues.  Examples  will  be  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter, where  the  muddy  torrent  has  hollowed  out  ravines,  and  borne  along 
rocks  and  sand,  in  countries  where  such  ravages  could  not  have  hap- 
pened but  for  the  existence  t>f  peat 

I  may  explain  more  clearly  the  kind  of  force  which  I  imagine  vegeta- 
tion to  exert,  by  comparing  it  to  the  action  of  frost,  which  augments  the 
height  of  some  few  alpine  summits,  by  causing  masses  of  perpetual  snow 
to  accumulate  upon  them,  or  fills  up  some  valleys  with  glaciers ;  but 
although  by  this  process  of  congelation  the  rain-water  that  has  risen  by 
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evaporation  from  the  sea  is  retained  for  a  while  in  a  solid  form  upon  the 
land,  and  though  some  elevated  spots  may  be  protected  from  waste  by 
a  constant  covering  of  ice,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sudden  melting  of 
■DOW  often  accelerates  the  degradation  of  rock.  Although  every  year 
finssh  snow  and  ice  are  formed,  as  also  more  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
yet  there  is  no  increase ;  the  one  melts,  the  other  putrefies,  or  is  drifted 
down  to  the  sea  by  rivers.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  frost  might  be  eon* 
sidered  as  an  antagonist  power,  as  well  as  the  action  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life. 

I  have  already  stated  that,  in  the  known  operation  of  the  igneous  causes, 
a  real  antagonbt  j>ower  is  found,  which  may  counterbalance  the  levelling 
action  of  running  water  ;*  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  presuming 
that  the  uphea;ring  and  depressing  force  of  earthquakes,  together  with  the 
ejection  of  matter  by  vdcanos,  may  not  be  fully  adequate  to  restore  that 
inequality  of  the  surface  which  rivers  and  the  waves  and  currents  of  the 
ooean  annually  tend  to  lessen.  If  a  counterpoise  be  derived  from  this 
sooree,  the  quantity  and  elevation  of  land  above  the  sea  may  for  ever  re- 
main the  same,  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the  aqueous  causes,  which,  if 
thus  eonnteracted,  may  never  be  able  to  reduce  the  surface  of  the  earth 
more  nearly  to  a  state  of  equilibrium  than  that  which  it  has  now  attained ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  of  the  aqueous  agents  themselves  might 
thus  eontinue  for  ever  unimpaired.  This  permanence  of  the  average  in- 
tensity of  the  powers  now  in  operation  would  account  for  any  amount  of 
distoTliance  or  degradation  of  the  earth's  crust,  so  far  as  the  mere  quantity 
of  movement  or  decay  is  concerned  ;  provided  only  that  Indefinite  periods 
of  time  are  contemplated. 

As  to  the  intensity  of  the  disturbing  causes  at  particular  epochs,  their 
effects  have  as  yet  been  studied  for  too  short  a  time  to  enable  us  fully  to 
compare  the  signs  of  ancient  convulsions  with  the  permanent  monuments 
left  in  the  earth's  crust  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  thousand  years.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  changes  which  have  been  witnessed 
and  carefttlly  recorded,  observation  has  at  least  shown  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  agency,  as  now  developed  from  time  to 
time,  is  in  its  infancy ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  partial  altera- 
tions in  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  are  brought  about  in  volcanic 
regions,  without  any  interruption  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  habitable 
surface. 

Caneervative  influence  of  vegetation.^^lU  then,  vegetation  cannot  act 
u  an  antagonist  power  amid  the  mighty  agents  of  change  which  are 
always  modifying  the  surface  of  the  globe,  let  us  next  inquire  how  far  its 
influence  is  conservative,— how  far  it  may  retard  the  levelling  effects  of 
ranoing  water,  wljich  it  cannot  oppose,  much  less  counterbalance. 

•  Vol.  I.  pp.  167.  477. 
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It  is  well  known  that  a  covering  of  herbage  and  shrubs  may  protect  a 
loose  soil  from  being  carried  away  by  rain,  or  even  by  the  ordinary  action 
of  a  river,  and  may  prevent  hills  of  loose  sand  from  being  blown  away  by 
the  wind ;  for  the  roots  bind  together  the  separate  particles  into  a  firm 
mass,  and  the  leaves  intercept  the  rain-water,  so  that  it  dries  up  gradually 
instead  of  flowing  off  in  a  mass  and  with  great  velocity.  The  old  Italian 
hydrographers  make  frequent  mention  of  the  increased  degradation  which 
has  followed  the  clearing  away  of  natural  woods  in  several  parts  of  Italy. 
A  remarkable  example  was  afforded  in  the  Upper  Val  d' Arno,  in  Tuscany^ 
on  the  removal  of  the  woods  clothing  the  steep  declivities  of  the  hills  by 
which  that  valley  is  bounded.  When  the  ancient  forest  laws  were 
abolished  by  the  Grand  Duke  .Joseph,  during  the  last  century,  a  consider- 
able tract  of  surface  in  ihe  Cassentina  (the  Clausentinium  of  the  Romans) 
was  denuded,  and  immediately  the  quantity  of  sand  and  soil  washed  down 
into  the  Arno  increased  enormously.  Frisi,  alluding  to  such  occurrences, 
observes,  that  as  soon  as  the  bushes  and  plants  were  removed*  the  waters 
flowed  off  more  rapidly,  and,  in  the  manner  of  floods,  swept  away  the 
vegetable  soil.* 

■  This  effect  of  vegetation  is  of  high  interest  to  the  geologist,  when  he  is 
considering  the  formation  of  those  valleys  which  have  been  principally 
due  to  the  action  of  rivers.  The  spaces  intervening  between  valleys^ 
whether  they  be  flat  or  ridgy,  when  covered  with  vegetation,  may  scarcely 
undergo  the  slightest  waste,  as  the  surface  may  be  protected  by  the  green 
sward  of  grass ;  and  this  may  be  renewed,  in  the  manner  before  described, 
from  elements  derived  from  rain-water  and  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  while 
the  river  is  continually  bearing  down  matter  in  the  alluvial  plain,  and  un- 
dermining cliffs  on  each  side  of  every  valley,  the  height  of  the  intervening 
rising  grounds  may  remain  stationary. 

In  this  manner,  a  cone  of  loose  scoriae,  sand,  and  ashes,  such  as  Monte 
Nuovo,  may,  when  it  has  once  become  densely  clothed  with  herbage  and 
shrubs,  suffer  scarcely  any  further  dilapidation  ;  and  the  perfect  state  of 
the  cones  of  hundreds  of  extinct  volcanos  in  France,  Campania,  Sicily, 
and  elsewhere,  may  prove  nothing  whatever,  either  as  to  their  relative  or 
absolute  antiquity.  We  may  be  enabled  to  infer,  from  the  integrity  of 
such  conical  hills  of  incoherent  materials,  that  no  flood  can  have  {Massed 
over  the  countries  where  they  are  situated,  since  their  formation ;  but  the 
atmosplicric  action  alone,  in  spots  where  there  happen  to  be  no  torrents, 
and  where  the  surface  was  clothed  with  vegetation,  could  scarcely  in  any 
lapse  of  ages  have  destroyed  them. 

During  a  tour  in  Spain,  in  1830, 1  was  surprised  to  see  a  district  of  gently 
undulating  ground  in  Catalonia,  consisting  of  red  and  gray  sandstone,  and 

*  Trcatiie  on  Riven  and  Torrents,  p.  5.    Gartton'g  translfttion. 
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10  some  parts  of  red  marl,  almost  entirely  denuded  of  herbage  ;  while  the 
roots  of  the  pines,  holm  oaks,  and  some  other  trees,  were  half  exposed, 
as  if  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  a  flood.  Such  is  the  state  of  the 
forests,  for  example,  between  Oristo  and  Vich,  and  near  San  Lorenzo. 
Bat«  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  thunder-storiid,  in  the  month  of  August » 
I  saw  the  whole  surface,  even  the  highest  levels  of  some  flat-topped  hills, 
streaming  with  mud,  while  on  every  declivity  the  devastation  of  torrents 
was  terrific.  The  peculiarities  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  district  were 
at  oaoe  explained  ;  and  I  was  taught  that,  in  speculating  on  the  greater 
effects  which  the  direct  action  of  rain  may  once  have  produced  on  the 
surface  of  certain  parts  of  England,  we  need  not  revert  to  periods  when 
the  heat  of  the  climate  was  tropical. 

In  the  torrid  zone  the  degradation  of  land  is  generally  more  rapid  ;  but 
the  waste  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  superior  quantity  of  rain  or 
Ae  suddenness  of  its  fall,  the  transporting  power  of  water  being  counter- 
acted by  a  greater  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  A  geologist  who  is  no  stran- 
ge to  tropical  countries  observes,  that  the  softer  rocks  would  speedily  be 
wsshed  away  in  such  regions,  if  the  numerous  roots  of  plants  were  not 
Batted  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  considerable  resistance  to 
the  destmctive  power  of  the  rains.  The  parasitical  and  creeping  plants 
ilso  entwine  in  every  possible  direction,  so  as  to  render  the  forests  nearly 
impervions,  and  the  trees  possess  forms  and  leaves  best  calculated  to 
shoot  off  the  heavy  rains ;  Which,  when  they  have  thus  been  broken  in 
'tiieir  fall,  are  quickly  absorbed  by  the  ground  beneath,  or,  when  thrown 
into  the  drainage  depressions,  give  rise  to  furious  torrents.* 

b^hunee  of  Man  in  modifying  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Globe. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  I  shall  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
inflaence  of  man  in  modifying  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  ;  for 
we  must  class  his  agency  among  the*  powers  of  organic  nature. 

FtUing  off  areata. — The  felling  of  forests  has  been  attended,  in  many 
countries,  by  a  diminution  of  rain,  as  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaiea.t  For 
in  tropical  countries,  where  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  great,  bnt  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
are  most  powerful,  any  impediment  to  the  free  circulation  of  air,  or  any 
screen  which  shades  the  earth  from  the  solar  rays,  becomes  a  source  of 
haraidity  ;  and  wherever  dampness  and  cold  have  begun  to  be  generated 
by  such  causes,  the  condensation  of  vapour  continues.  The  leaves, 
nofeover,  of  all  plants  are  alembics,  and  some  of  tliose  in  the  torrid  zone 

*  De  la  BechCi  Greol.  Man.,  p.  184,  fint  ed. 
t  Phil.  Tniis.,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 
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have  the  remarkable  property  of  distilling  crater,  thu3  contributing  !• 
prevent  the  earth  from  becoming  parched  up. 

Distribution  of  the  •American  forests, — There  can  be  no  doubt,  then, 
that  the  state  of  the  climate,  especially  the  humidity  of  the  atmospherOt 
influences  vegetation,  and  that,  in  its  turn,  vegetation  re-acts  upon  the 
climate ;  but  some  writers  seem  to  have  attributed  too  much  importance 
to  the  influence  of  forests,  particularly  those  of  America,  as  if  they  were 
■the  primary  cause  of  the  moisture  of  the  climate. 

The  theory  of  a  modern  author  on  this  subject  '*  that  forests  exist  in 
those  parts  of  America  only  where  the  predominant  winds  carry  with 
them  a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture  from  the  ocean,"  seems  far  more 
rational.  In  all  countries,  he  says,  *'  having  a  summer  heat  exceeding 
70°,  the  presence  or  absence  of  natural  woods,  and  their  greater  or  less 
luxuriance,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  humidity,  and  of 
the  fertility  qf  the  soil.  Short  and  heavy  rains,  in  a  warm  country,  will 
produce  grass,  which,  having  its  roots  near  the  surface,  springs  up  in  a 
few  days,  and  withers  when  the  moisture  is  exhausted  ;  but  transitory 
rains,  however  heavy,  will  not  nourish  trees ;  because,  after  the  surface  is 
saturated  with  water,  the  rest  runs  off,  and  the  moisture  lodged  in  the 
soil  neither  sinks  deep  enough,  nor  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  the 
giants  of  the  forest  with  the  necessary  sustenance.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  twenty  inches  of  rain  falling  moderately,  or  at  intervals,  will  leave  a 
greater  permanent  supply  in  the  soil  than  forty  inches  falling,  as  it  some- 
times does  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  as  many  hours.*'* 

'*  In  all  regions,*'  he  continues,  *'  where  ranges  of  mountains  intercept 
the  course  of  the  constant  or  predominant  winds,  the  country  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  mountains  will  be  moist,  and  that  on  the  leward  dry ; 
and  hence  parched  deserts  will  generally  be  found  on  the  west  side  of 
countries  within  the  tropics,  and  on  the  east  side  of  those  beyond  them, 
the  prevailing  winds  in  these  cases  being  generally  in  opposite  directions. 
On  this  principle,  the  position  of  forests  in  North  and  Soutli  America  may 
be  explained.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  region  within  the  thirtieth 
parallel,  the  moisture  swept  up  by  the  trade-wind  from  the  Atlantic  is  pre- 
cipitated in  part  upon  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  which  are  but  low,  and  so 
distributed  as  to  extend  far  into  the  interior.  The  portion  which  remains 
is  borne  westward,  and,  losing  a  little  as  it  proceeds,  is  at  length  arrested 
by  the  Andes,  where  if  falls  down  in  showers  on  their  summits.  The 
aerial  current,  now  deprived  of  all  the  humidity  with  which  it  can*  party 
arrives  in  a  state  of  complete  exsiccation  at  Peru,  where,  consequently,  no 
rain  falls.  In  the  same  -manner  the  Ghauts  in  India,  a  chain  only  three 
or  four  thousand  feet  high,  intercept  the  whole  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 

*  Maclarcn,  art.  America,  Enoyc.  Britannica. 
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having  copious  rains  on  their  windward  side,  wliile  on  the  other  the 
weather  remains  clear  and  dry.  'J'he  rains  in  this  case  change  regularly 
from  the  west  side  to  the  cast,  and  vice  versii,  with  the  monsoons.  But 
in  the  region  of  America,  beyond  the  thirtieth  parallel,  the  Andes  serve  as 
a  screen  to  intercept  the  moisture  brought  by  the  prevailing  winds  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean:  rains  are  copious  on  their  summits,  and  in  Chili 
on  their  western  declivities ;  but  none  falls  on  the  plains  to  the  eastward^ 
except  occasionally  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  Atlaniic."* 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  explaining  these  views,  because  they 
appear  to  place  in  a  true  light  the  dependence  of  vegetation  on  climate, 
the  hamidity  being  increased,  and  more  uniformly  diffused  throughout  the 
year,  by  the  gradual  spreading  of  wood. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  formerly,  when  France  and  England  were 
eovered  with  wood,  Europe  was  much  colder  than  dt  present ;  that  the 
winters  in  Italy  were  longer,  and  that  the  Seine,  and  many  other  rivers, 
froze  more  regularly  every  winter  than  now.  M.  Arago,  in  a  recent 
essay  on  this  subject,  has  endeavoured  to  show,  by  tables  of  observations 
on  the  congelation  of  the  Rhine,  Danube,  Rhone,  Po,  Seine,  and  other 
rivers,  at  different  periods,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  cold  to 
have  been  in  general  more  intense  in  ancient  times.t  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  climate  of  Tuscany  has  been  so  far  modified,  by  the  removal 
of  wood,  as  that  the  winters  are  less  cold  ;  but  the  summers  also,  he 
contends,  are  less  hot  than  of  old;  and  the  summers,  according  to  him, 
were  formerly  hotter  in  France  than  in  our  own  times.  His  evidence  is 
derived  chiefly  from  documents  showing  that  wine  was  made  three  cen- 
taries  ago  in  the  Vivarais  and  several  other  provinces,  at  an  earlier  season, 
at  greater  elevations,  and  in  higher  latitudes,  than  are  now  found  suitable 
to  the  vine. 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  rapid 
clearing  of  the  country  has  rendered  the  winters  less  severe,  and  the 
summers  less  hot ;  in  other  words,  the  extreme  temperatures  of  January 
and  July  have  been  observed  from  year  to  year  to  approach  nearer  to  each 
other.  AYhether  in  this  case,  or  in  France,  the  7nean  temperature  has 
been  raised,  seems  by  no  means  as  yet  decided  :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  climate  has  become,  as  Buffon  would  have  said,  **]ess  excessive.** 

The  modifications  of  the  surface,  resulting  from  human  agency,  are 
only  great  when  we  have'obtained  so  much  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
the  laws  of  nature  as  to  be  enabled  to  use  them  as  powerful  instruments 
to  efiect  our  purposes.  We  command  nature,  according  to  the  saying  of 
the  philosopher,  by  obeying  her  laws ;  and  for  tliis  reason  we  can  never 

*  Miclaien,  art.  America,  fincyc.  Britannica,  where  tho  position  of  the  American 
foreits,  in  accordiBce  with  thii  theory,  is  laid  down  in  a  map. 
t  Annoaire  du  Bureau  dei  Long.  1834. 
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materially  interfere  with  any  of  the  great  changes  which  either  the  aqaeona 
or  igneous  causes  are  bringing  about  on  the  earth.  In  vain  would  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  strive  to  prevent  the  tributaries  of  the  Po  and  Adiga 
from  bearing  down,  annually,  an  immense  volume  of  sand  and  mud  from 
the  Alps  and  Apennines;  in  vain  would  they  toil  to  reconvey  to  the 
mountains  the  mass  torn  from  them  year  by  year,  and  deposited  in  the 
form  of  sediment  in  the  Adriatic.  Yet  they  have  been  able  to  vary  the 
distribution  of  this  sediment  over  a  considerable  area,  by  embanking  the 
rivers,  and  preventing  the  sand  and  mud  from  being  spread  by  annual 
inundations  over  the  plains. 

I  have  explained  how  the  form  of  the  delta  of  the  Po  has  been  altered 
by  this  system  of  embankment,  and  how  much  more  rapid  have  been  the 
accessions  of  land  at  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  Adige  within  the  last  twenty 
centuries.  There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  these  modifications,  since  the 
danger  of  floods  augments  with  the  increasing  height  of  the  river-beds, 
while  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  barrier  is  considerably  enhanced,  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  of  draining  the  low  surrounding  country.  *'  In  the 
Ganges,"  says  Major  R.  H.  Colebrooke,  "  no  sooner  is  a  slight  covering 
of  soil  observed  on  a  new  sand-bank  than  the  island  is  cultivated ;  water- 
melons, cucumbers,  and  mustard,  become  the  produce  of  the  first  year; 
and. rice  is  often  seen  growing  near  the  water's  edge,  where  the  mud  is  in 
large  quantify.  Such  islands  may  be  swept  away  before  they  have  acquir- 
ed a  sufficient  degree  of  stability  to  resist  permanently  the  force  of  the 
stream ;  but  if,  by  repeated  additions  of  soil,  they  acquire  height  and 
firmness,  the  natives  take  possession,  and  bring  over  their  families,  catde« 
and  effects.  They  choose  the  highest  spots  for  the  sites  of  villages,  where 
they  erect  their  dwellings  with  as  much  confidence  as  they  would  do  on 
tlie  main  land ;  for  although  the  foundation  is  sandy,  the  uppermost  soiU 
being  interwoven  with  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  plants,  and  hardened 
by  the  sun,  is  capable  of  withstanding  all  attacks  of  the  river.  These 
islands  often  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and  endure  for  the  lives  of  the 
new  possessors,  being  only  at  last  destroyed  by  the  same  gradual  process 
of  undermining  and  encroachment  to  which  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are 
subject."  ♦ 

If  Bengal  were  inhabited  by  a  nation  more  advanced  in  opulence  and 
agricultural  skill,  they  might,  perhaps,  succeed  in  defending  these  possess- 
ions against  the  ravages  of  the  stream  for  much  longer  periods ;  but  no 
human  power  could  ever  prevent  the  Ganges  or  the  Mississippi  from 
making  and  unmaking  islands.  By  fortifying  one  spot  against  the  set 
of  the  current,  its  force  is  only  diverted  against  some  other  point ;  and* 
after  a  vast  expense  of  time  and  labour,  the  property  of  individuals  may  be 
saved,  but  no  addition  would  thus  be  made  to  the  sum  of  productive  land. 

*  Asiatic  Trans.,  vol.  vii. 
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It  mty  be  doobted  whether  any  system  could  be  devised  so  conducive  to 
naiianal  wealth  as  the  simple  plan  pursued  by  the  peasants  of  Hindostan, 
who,  wasting  no  strength  in  attempts  to  thwart  one  of  the  great  opera- 
tions of  nature,  permit  the  alluvial  surface  to  be  perpetually  renovated,  and 
find  their  losses  in  one  place  compensated  in  some  other,  so  that  they 
eontinoe  to  reap  an  undiminished  harvest  from  a  virgin  soil. 

To  the  geologifld  the  Gangetic  islands  and  tlieir  migratory  colonies  may 
present  an  epitome  of  t|pc  globe  as  tenanted  by  man ;  for  during  every  cen- 
tory  we  cede  some  territory  wliich  the  earthquake  has  sunk,  or  the  volcano 
has  eoTered  by  its  fiery  products,  or  which  the  ocean  has  devoured  by  its 
waves.  On  the  other  hand,  we  gain  possession  of  new  lands,  which 
rivers,  tides,  or  volcanic  ejections  have  formed,  or  which  subterranean 
causes  have  upheaved  from  the  deep.  Whether  the  humap  species  will 
outlast  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  continents  and  islands  now  seen 
above  the  waters,  is  a  question  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  conjectures  ; 
but  thus  much  may  be  inferred  from  geological  data, — that  if  such  should 
be  its  fate,  it  wiH  be  no  more  than  has  already  been  the  lot  of  pre-existing 
speeies,  some  of  which  have,  ere  now,  outlived  tlie  form  and  distribution 
(tf  land  and  sea  which  prevailed  at  the  era  of  their  birth.* 

I  have  before  shown,  when  treating  of  the  excavation  of  new  estuaries 
in  Holland  by  inroads  of  the  ocean,  as  also  of  the  changes  on  our  own 
coasts,  that  although  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land  by  artificial  labours 
may  be  great,  yet  it  must  always  be  in  subordination  to  the  great  move- 
BM^nts  of  the  tides  and  currents.!  If,  in  addition  to  the  assistance  obtained 
by  parliamentary  grants  for  defending  Dunwich  from  the  waves,  all 
the  resources  of  Europe  had  been  directed  to  the  same  end,  the  exist- 
ence of  that  port  might  possibly  have  been  prolonged  for  many  centuries.^ 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  current  would  have  continued  to  sweep  away 
portions  from  the  adjoining  cliffs  on  each  side,  rounding  off  the  whole 
line  of  coast  into  its  present  form,  until  at  length  tlie  town,  projecting  as 
a  narrow  promontory,  must  have  become  exposed  to  the  irresistible  fury 
of  the  waves. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  control  which  man  can 
obtain  over  the  igneous  agents  is  less  even  than  that  which  he  may  exert 
over  the  aqueous.  He  cannot  modify  the  upheaving  or  depressing  force 
of  earthquakes,  or  the  periods  or  degree  of  violence  of  volcanic  eruptions ; 
and  on  these  causes  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  |hape  of  the  sea  and  land,  appear  mainly  to  depend.  The 
utmost  that  man  can  hope  to  effect  in  this  respect  is  occasionally  to  divert 
the  course  of  a  lava  stream,  and  to  prevent  the  burning  matter,  for  a  sea- 
son, fipsm  overwhelming  a  city,  or  some  other  of  the  proudest  works  of 
hnmaB  industry. 

*  Bee  Book  iv.elMip.  U.  t  Book  U.  ehap.  vu.  t  Vol.  I.  p.  966. 
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No  application,  perhaps,  ofliiiman  skill  and  labour  tends  so  greatly  to 
vary  the  state  of  the  habitable  surface,  as  that  employed  in  the  drainage 
of  lakes  and  marshes,  sitTce  not  only  the  stations  of  many  animals  and 
plants,  but  the  general  climate  of  a  district,  may  thus  be  modifiedf.  It  is 
also  a  kind  of  alteration  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  analogons 
in  the  agency  of  inferior  beings;  for  we  ought  always,  before  we 
decide  that  any  part  of  the  influence  of  man  is  novel  and  anomalous* 
carefully  to  consider  the  powers  of  all  other  animated  agents  which  may 
be  limited  or  superseded  by  him.  Many  who  have  reasoned  on  these 
subjects'seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  human  race  often  succeeds  to 
the  discharge  of  functions  previously  fulfilled  by  other  species ;  a  topic 
on  which  I  have  already  offered  some  hints,  when  explaining  how  the 
distribution  and  numbers  of  each  species  are  dependent  on  the  state  of 
contemporary  beings. 

Suppose  the  growth  of  some  of  the  larger  terrestrial  plants,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  extent  of  forests,  to  be  diminished  by  man,  and  the  climate  to 
be  thereby  modified,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  kind  of  innovation  is  un- 
precedented. It  is  a  change  in  the  state  of  vegetation,  and  such  may 
often  have  been  the  result  of  the  appearance  of  new  species  upon  the 
earth.  The  multiplication,  for  example,  of  certain  insects  in  parts  of 
Germany,  during  the  last  century,  destroyed  more  trees  than  man,  per- 
haps, could  have  felled  during  an  equal  period. 

It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  pretend  to  decide  how  far  the  power  of 
man  to  modify  the  surface  may  difler  in  kind  or  degree  from  that  of  other 
living  beings  ;  the  problem  is  certainly  more  complex  than  many  who 
have  speculated  on  such  topics  have  imagined.  If  land  be  raised  from 
the  sea,  the  greatest  alteration  in  its  physical  condition,  which  could  ever 
arise  from  the  influence  of  organic  beings,  would  probably  be  produced 
by  the  first  immigration  of  terrestrial  plants,  whereby  the  new  tract  would 
become  covered  with  vegetation.  The  change  next  in  importance  would 
seem  to  be  when  animals  first  enter,  and  modify  the  proportionate  numbers 
of  certain  species  of  plants.  If  there  be  any  anomaly  in  the  intervention  of 
man,  in  farther  varying  the  relative  numbers  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it 
may  not  so  much  consist  in  the  kind  or  absolute  quantity  of  alteration,  as 
in  the  circumstance  that  a  single  species,  in  this  case,  would  exert,  by  its 
superior  power  and  universal  distribution,  an  influence  equal  to  that  of 
hundreds  of  other  terrestrial  animals. 

If  we  inquire  whether  man,  by  his  direct  power,  or  by  the  changes 
which  he  may  give  rise  to  indirectly,  tends,  upon  the  whole,  to  lessen  or 
increase  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface,  we  shall  incline,  perhaps, 
to  the  opinion  that  he  is  a  levelling  agent.  In  mining  operations  he  con- 
Teys  upwards  a  certain  quantity  of  materials  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  rock  is  taken  annually  from  the  land,  in  the 
shape  of  ballast,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  by  this  means. 
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ID  spite  of  prohibitory  laws,  many  harbours,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
have  been  blocked  up.  We  rarely  transport  heavy  materials  to  higher 
levels,  and  our  pyramids  and  cities  are  chiefly  constructed  of  stone  brought 
down  from  more  elevated  situations.  By  ploughing  up  thousands  of 
square  miles,  and  exposing  a  surface  for  part  of  the  year  to  the  action  of 
the  elements,  we  assist  the  abrading  force  of  rain,  and  diminish  the  con- 
servative effecls  of  vegetation. 

Bat  the  aggregate  force  exerted  by  man  is  truly  insignificant,  when  we 
consider  the  operations  of  the  great  physical  agents,  whether  aqueous  or 
igneous,  of  the  inanimate  world.  If  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
attempt  to  quarry  away  the  lava  whicli  flowed  during  one  eruption  from 
the  Icelandic  volcanos  in  1783,  and  the  two  following  years,  and  should 
attempt  to  consign  it  to  the  deepest  abysses  of  the  ocean,  they  might  toil 
for  thousands  of  years  before  their  task  was  accomplished.  Yet  the 
matter  borne  down  by  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  in  a  single  year, 
probably  very  much  exceeds,  in  weight  and  volume,  the  mass  of  Icelandic 
lava  produced  by  that  great  eruption.* 
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INCLOSING  OF  FOSSILS  IN  PEAT,  BLOWN  SAND,  AND  VOLCANIC  EJECTIONS. 

Divisioii  of  the  mibject — Imbedding  of  organic  remains  in  deposits  on  emerged  land 
— Growth  of  peat — Sit3  of  ancient  forests  in  Europe  now  occupied  by  peat — Bog 
iron-ore  (p.  115  ) — Preservation  of  animal  substances  in  peat — Miring  of  quadru- 
ped*—Banting  of  the  Solway  moss — Imbedding  of  organic  bodies  and  human 
remain!  in  blown  nud  (p.  lid.) — Moving  sands  of  African  deserts — Do  Luc  on 
their  recent  origin — Buried  temple  of  Ipsanibul — Dried  carcasses  in  the  sands — 
Towns  overwhelmed  by  sand-floods — Imbedding  of  organic  and  other  remains  in 

volcanic  formalions  on  the  land. 

» 

DivtMion  of  the  subject. — The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  become  fossil,  or  are  buried  in 
the  earth  by  natural  causes.  M.  Constant  Prevost  has  observed,  that  the 
effects  of  geological  causes  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes ;  those 
produced  on  the  surface  during  the  submersion  of  land  beneath  the  waters, 
and  those  which  take  place  after  its  emersion.     Agreeably  to  this  classifi- 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  232. 
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cation,  I  shall  consider,  first,  in  what  manner  animal  and  vegetable  remains 
become  included  and  preserved  in  deposits  on  emerged  land,  or  that  part 
of  the  surface  which  is  not  permanently  covered  by  water,  whether  of 
seas  or  lakes  ;  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  organic  remains  become 
imbedded  in  subaqueous  deposits. 

Under  the  first  division,  I  shall  treat  of  the  following  topics  :<— Ist,  the 
growth  of  peat,  and  the  preservation  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains 
therein  ; — ^2dly,  the  burying  of  organic  remains  in  blown  sand  ;— 3d1y,  of 
the  same  in  the  ejections  and  alluviums  of  volcanos  ;— 4thly,  in  alluviums 
generally,  and  in  the  ruins  of  landslips  ; — 5thly,  in  the  mud  and  stalagmite 
of  caves  and  fissures. 

Growth  of  Peat 9  and  Preservation  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Rematm 

therein. 

The  generation  of  peat,  when  not  completely  under  water,  is  confined 
to  moist  situations,  where  the  temperature  is  low,  and  where  vegetables  may 
decompose  without  putrefying.  It  may  consist  of  any  of  the  numerous 
plants  which  are  capable  of  growing  in  such  stcUions  ;  but  a  species  of 
mqss  {Sphagnum  palustre)  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  peat 
found  in  marshes  of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  this  plant  having  the  property 
of  throwing  up  new  shoots  in  its  upper  part,  while  its  lower  extremities 
are  decaying.*  Reeds,  rushes,  and  other  aquatic  plants  may  usually  be 
traced  in  peat ;  and  their  organization  is  often  so  entire  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  discriminating  the  distinct  species. 

Analysis  of  peat. -^-Xn  general,  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  one  hundred  parts 
of  dry  peat  contain  from  sixty  to  ninety-nine  parts  of  matter  destructible 
by  fire  ;  and  the  residuum  consists  of  earths  usually  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  substratum  of  clay,  marl,  gravel,  or  rock,  on  which  they  are  found, 
together  with  oxide  of  iron.  *'  The  peat  of  the  chalk  counties  of  Eng- 
land," observes  the  same  writer,  *'  contains  much  gypsum ;  but  I  have 
found  very  little  in  any  specimens  from  Ireland  or  Scotland,  and  in  general 
these  peats  contain  very  little  saline  matter.'*!  From  the  researches  of 
Dr.  MacGulloch,  it  appears  that  peat  is  intermediate  between  simple 
vegetable  matter  and  lignite,  the  conversion  of  peat  to  lignite  being  gradual, 
and  being  brought  about  by  the  prolonged  action  of  water4 

PecU  abundant  in  cold  and  humid  climates. — Peat  is  sometimes  formed 
on  a  declivity  in  mountainous  regions,  where  there  is  much  moisture ; 
but  in  such  situations  it  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  four  feet  in  thickness.  In 
bogs,  and  in  low  grounds  idto  which  alluvial  peat  is  drifted,  it  is  found 

*  For  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  which  contribute  to  the  generation  of  peat,  tee  Dr. 
Rennie  on  Peat,  pp.  171 — 178;  and  Dr.  MacColloch*!  Western  Isles,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
.  t  Irish  Bog  Reports,  p.  209.  %  System  of  Geology,  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 
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forty  feet  thick,  and  upwards  ;  but  in  such  cases  it  generally  owes  one 
half  of  its  volume  to  the  water  which  it  contains.  It  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  discovered  within  the  tropics ;  and  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  valleys, 
even  in  the  south  of  France  and  Spain.  It  abounds  more  and  more,  in 
proportion  as  we  advance  farther  from  the  equator,  and  becomes  not  only 
more  frequent  but  more  inflammable  in  northern  latitudes.* 

Extent  of  surface  covered  by  peat, — There  is  a  vast  extent  of  surface 
in  Europe  covered  with  peat,  which,  in  Ireland,  is  said  to  extend  over  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  island.  One  of  the  mosses  on  the  Shannon  is  described 
by  Dr.  Boate  to  be  fifty  miles  long,  by  two  or  three  broad  ;  and  the  great 
marsh  of  Montoire,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  is  mentioned,  by  Blavier, 
as  being  more  than  fifty  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  a  curious  and 
well  ascertained  fact,  that  many  of  these  mosses  of  the  north  of  Europe 
occupy  the  place  of  forests  of  pine  and  oak,  which  have,  many  of  them, 
disappeared  within  the  historical  era.  Such  changes  are  brought  about 
by  the  fall  of  trees  and  the  stagnation  of  water,  caused  by  their  trunks 
and  branches  obstructing  the  free  drainage  of  the  atmospheric  waters,  and 
giving  rise  to  a  mansh.  In  a  warm  climate,  such  decayed  timber  would 
immediately  be  removed  by  insects,  or  by  putrefaction ;  but,  in  the  cold 
temperature  now  prevailing  in  our  latitudes,  many  examples  are  recorded 
of  marshes  originating  in  this  source.  Thus,  in  Mar  forest,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, large  trunks  of  Scotch  fir,  which  had  fallen  from  age  and  decay, 
were  soon  immured  in  peat,  formed  partly  out  of  their  perishing  leaves 
and  branches,  and  in  part  from  the  growth  of  other  plants.  We  alsQ 
learn,  that  the  overthrow  of  a  forest  by  a  storm,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  gave  rise  to  a  peat  moss  near  Lochbroom,  in  Rosa- 
shire,  where,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  after  the  fall  of  the  trees,  the 
inhabitants  dug  peat.t  Dr.  Walker  mentions  a  similar  change,  when,  in 
the  year  1756,  the  whole  wood  of  Drumlanrig  in  Dumfries-shire  was 
overset  by  the  wind.  Such  events  explain  the  occurrence,  both  in  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  of  mosses  where  the  trees  are  all  broken  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  original  surface,  and  where  their  trunks  all  lie  in 
tlie  same  direction,  j: 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  occurrence  of  buried  trees  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Irish  peat-mosses,  as  also  in  most  of  those  of  England, 
France,  and  Holland ;  and  they  have  been  so  often  observed  with  parts  of 
their  trunks  standing  erect,  and  with  their  roots  fixed  to  the  sub-soil,  that 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  having  generally  grown  on  the  spot. 
They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  fir,  the  oak,  and  the  birch:  where 
the  sub-soil  is  clay,  the  remains  of  oak  are  the  most  abundant ;  where 
sand  is  the  substratum,  fir  prevails.    In  the  marsh  of  Curragh,  in  the 


*  Rev.  I>r.  Rennie  on  Peat,  p.  2G0. 
\  Dr.  Rennie*!  EMajs,  p.  30. 
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Isle  of  Man,  vast  trees  are  discovered  standing  firm  on  their  roots,  thoagh 
at  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  Some  naturalists 
have  desired  to  refer  the  imbedding  of  timber  in  peat-mosses  to  aqueous 
transportation,  since  rivers  are  well  known  to  float  wood  into  lakes  ;  but 
the  facts  above  mentioned  show  that,  in  numerous  instances,  such  an 
hypothesis  is  inadmissible.  It  has,  moreover,  been  observed,  that  in 
Scotland,  as  also  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  largest  trees  are 
found  in  those  peat-mosses  which  lie  in  the  least  elevated  regions,  and 
that  the  trees  are  proportionally  smaller  in  those  which  lie  at  higher 
levels  ;  from  which  fact  De  Luc  and  Walker  have  both  inferred,  that  the 
trees  grew  on  the  spot,  for  they  would  naturally  attain  a  greater  size  in 
lower  and  warmer  levels.  The  leaves  also,  and  fruits  of  each  species, 
are  continually  found  immersed  in  the  moss  along  with  the  parent  trees ; 
'  as,  for  example,  the  leaves  and  acorns  of  the  oak,  the  cones  and  leaves  of 

the  fir,  and  the  nuts  of  the  hazel. 

JReceni  origin  of$ome  peat-mosses, — In  Hatfield  moss,  which  tppears 
clearly  to  have  been  a  forest  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  fir-trees  have 
been  found  ninety  feet  long,  and  sold  for  masts  and  keels  of  ships  ;  oaks 
have  also  been  discovered  there  above  one  hundred  feet  long.  The 
dimensions  of  an  oak  from  tliis  moss  are  given  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  No.  !^5,  which  must  have  been  larger  than  any  tree  now 
existing  in  the  British  dominions. 

In  the  same  moss  of  Hatfield,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Kincardine,  and  several 
others,  Roman  roads  have  been  found  covered  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet 
by  peat.  All  the  coins,  axes,  arms,  and  other  utensils  found  in  British 
and  French  mosses,  are  also  Roman  ;  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  European  peat-bogs  are  evidently  not  more  ancient  than  the  age  of 
Julius  Csesar.  Nor  can  any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  forests  described  by 
that  general,  along  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  way  in  Britain,  be  disco- 
vered, except  in  the  ruined  trunks  of  trees  in  peat. 

De  Luc  ascertained  that  the  very  site  of  the  aboriginal  forests  of  Hirci- 
nia,  Semana,  Ardennes,  and  several  others,  are  now  occupied  by  mosses  and 
^  fens  ;  and  a  great  part  of  these  changes  have,  with  much  probability,  been 

attributed  to  the  strict  onlers  given  by  Severus,  and  other  emperors,  to 
destroy  all  the  wood  in  the  conquered  provinces.  Several  of  the  Bri- 
tish forests,  however,  which  are  now  mosses,  were  cut  at  diflTerent 
periods,  by  order  of  the  English  parliament,  because  they  harboured 
wolves  or  outlaws.  Thus  the  Welsh  woods  were  cut  and  burnt,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. ;  as  were  many  of  those  in  Ireland,  by  Henry  II.,  to 
prevent  the  natives  from  harbouring  in  them,  and  harassing  his  troops. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  considerable  tracts  have,  by  these  accidents, 
been  permanently  sterilized,  and  that,  during  a  period  when  civilization 
has  been  making  great  progress,  large  areas  in  Europe  have,  by  human 
agency,  been  rendered  less  capable  of  administering  to  the  wintf  of  man. 
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Rennie  observes,  with  truth,  that  in  those  regions  alone  which  the  Ro* 
mto  esgie  never  reached— in  the  remote  circles  of  the  German  Empire,  in 
Poland  and  Prussia,  and  still  more  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  vast 
empire  of  Russia— can  we  see  what  Europe  was  before  it  yielded  to  the 
power  of  Rome.*  Desolation  now  reigns  where  stately  forests  of  pine 
and  oak  once  flourished,  such  as  might  now  have  supplied  all  the  navies 
d  Enrope  with  timber. 

Sources  of  hog  iron-ore, — At  the  bottom  of  peat-mosses  there  is  some- 
times fonnd  a  cake,  or  "  pan,"  as  it  is  termed,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the 
fireqaency  of  bog  iron-ore  is  familiar  to  the  mineralogist.  The  oak,  which 
is  so  often  found  dyed  black  in  peat,  owes  its  colour  to  the  same  metal. 

From  what  source  the  iron  is  derived  is  by  no  means  obvious,  since  we 
cannot  in  all  cases  suppose  that  it  has  been  precipitated  from  the  waters 
of  mineral  springs.  According  to  Fourcroy  there  is  iron  in  all  compact 
wood,  mnd  it  is  the  cause  of  one-twelth  part  of  the  weight  of  oak.  The 
heaths  {Eriem)  which  flourish  in  a  sandy  ferruginous  soil,  are  said  to  con- 
lain  more  iron  than  any  other  vegetable. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  iron,  being  soluble  in  acids,  may  be  difiused 
through  the  whole  mass  of  vegetables,  when  they  decay  in  a  bog,  and  may, 
by  its  superior  specific  gravity,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  be  there  precipi- 
tatedf  so  as  to  form  bog  iron*ore ;  or  where  there  is  a  sub-soil  of  sand  or 
grav^  it  may  cement  them  into  iron  stone  or  ferruginous  conglomerate.! 

Preservation  af  animal  eubatances  in  pea/.<— One  interesting  circum- 
stance attending  the  histoiy  of  peat-mosses  is  the  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion of  animal  substanees  buried  in  them  for  periods  of  many  years.  In 
June,  1747,  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found  six  feet  deep,  in  a  peat-moor 
in  the  Isle  of  Aixholm,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  antique  sandals  on  her  feet 
afforded  evidence  of  her  having  been  buried  there  for  many  ages ;  yet  her 
sails,  hair,  and  skin  are  described  as  having  shown  hardly  any  marks  of 
deeay.  On  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  in  Ireland,  a  human  body 
was  dog  up,  a  foot  deep  in  gravel,  covered  with  eleven  feet  of  moss ;  the 
body  was  completely  clothed,  and  the  garments  seemed  all  to  be  made  of 
hair.  Before  the  use  of  wool  was  known  in  that  country,  the  clothing  of 
the  inhabitants  was  made  of  hair,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  this  body 
had  been  bnried  at  that  early  period  ;  yet  it  was  fresh  and  unimpaired.:^ 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  we  find  an  example  recorded  of  the 
bodies  of  two  persons  having  been  buried  in  moist  peat,  in  Derbyshire, 
in  1074,  about  a  yard  deep,  which  were  examined  twenty-eight  years  and 
nine  months  afterwards ;  **  the  colour  of  their  skin  was  fair  and  natural, 
their  flesh  soft  as  that  of  persons  newly  dead.'*§ 

Among  other  analogous  facts  we  may  mention,  that  in  digging  a  pit 

•  EMys,  Ac.,  p.  74.  ♦  Ibid.,  p.  347. 

t  Dr.  ReBBie,  EMayt,  dec.,  p.  521,  where  leveral  other  instances  are  referrad  to. 

I  FhiL  Trans.,  voL  zzzviii.,  1734. 
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for  a  well  near  Dulverton,  in  Somersetshire,  many  prgs  were  found  in 
Yarious  postures,  still  entire.  Their  shape  was  well  preserved,  the  skin, 
which  retained  the  hair,  having  assumed  a  dry,  membranous  appearance. 
Their  whole  substance  was  converted  into  a  white,  friable,  laminated, 
inodorous  and  tasteless  substance ;  but  which,  when  exposed  to  heat,  emit- 
ted an  odour  precisely  similar  to  broiled  bacon. "^^ 

Cause  of  the  antiseptic  property  of  peat. — We  naturally  ask  whence 
peat  derives  this  antiseptic  property  ?  It  has  been  attributed  by  some  to 
the  carbonic  and  gallic  acids  which  issue  from  decayed  wood,  as  also  to 
the  presence  of  charred  wood  in  the  lowest  strata  of  many  peat-mosses, 
for  charcoal  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  capable  of  pur}*ing  water  already 
putrid.     Vegetable  gums  and  resins  also  may  operate  in  the  same  way.t 

The  tannin  occasionally  present  in  peat  is  the  produce,  says  Doctor 
MacCulloch,  of  tormentilla,  and  some  other  plants;  but  the  quantity  he 
thinks  too  small,  and  its  occurrence  too  casual,  to  give  rise  to  effects  of 
any  importance.  He  hints  that  the  soft  parts  of  animal  bodies,  preserved 
in  peat  bogs,  may  have  been  converted  into  adipocire  by  the  action  of 
water  merely ;  an  explanation  which  appears  clearly  applicable  to  some 
of  the  cases  above  enumerated 4 

Miring  of  quadrupeds, — The  manner,  however,  in  which  peat  contri- 
butes to  preserve,  for  indefinite  periods,  the  harder  parts  of  terrestrial  ani- 
mals, is  a  subject  of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  geologist.  Thiere  are 
two  ways  in  which  animals  become  occasionally  buried  in  the  peat  of 
marshy  grounds ;' they  either  sink  down  into  the  semifluid  mud,  underly- 
ing a  turfy  surface,  upon  which  they  have  rashly  ventured,  or.  at  other 
times,  a  bog  **  bursts,"  in  the  manner  before  described,  and  animals  may 
be  involved  in  the  peaty  alluvium. § 

In  the  extensive  bogs  of  Newfoundland  cattle  are  sometimes  found  buried 
with  only  their  heads  and  neck  above  ground ;  and  after  having  remained 
for  days  in  this  situation,  they  have  been  drawn  out  by  ropes  and  saved. 
In  Scotland,  also,  cattle  venturing  on  the  '*  quaking  moss"  are  ofien 
mired,  or  *'  laired,"  as  it  is  termed ;  and  in  Ireland,  Mr.  King  asserts  that 
the  number  of  cattle  which  are  lost  in  sloughs  is  quite  incredible.|| 

Solway  moss,'^~The  description  given  of  the  Sol  way  moss  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  these  boggy  grounds.  That  moss, 
observes  Gilpin,  is  a  flat  area,  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  situated 
on  the  confines  of  England  and  Scotland.  Its  surface  is  covered  with 
grass  and  rushes,  presenting  a  dry  crust  and  a  fair  appearance ;  but  it 
shakes  under  the  least  pressure,  the  bottom  being  unsound  and  semifluid. 
The  adventurous  passenger,  therefore,  who  sometimes  in  dry  seasons 


*  Dr.  Rennie,  Essays,  &c.,  p.  521.  t  Ibid.,  p.  531. 

X  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  340—346.  §  See  &nte,  p.  102. 

II  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  949. 
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tnweneB  this  perilous  waste,  to  save  a  few  miles,  picks  his  cautious  way 
over  the  rushy  tussocks  as  tliey  appear  before  hiui,  for  here  the  soil  is 
firmest.  If  his  foot  slip,  or  if  he  venture  to  desert  this  mark  of  security, 
it  is  possible  he  may  never  mure  be  heard  of. 

'« At  the  battle  of  Solway,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  (1542),  when 
the  Scotch  army,  commanded  by  Oliver  Sinclair,  was  routed,  an  unfortu- 
nate troop  of  horse,  driven  by  their  fears,  plunged  into  this  morass,  which 
instantly  closed  upon  them.  The  tale  was  traditional,  but  it  is  now 
authenticated  ;  a  man  and  horse,  in  complete  armour,  having  been  found 
by  peat-diggers,  in  the  place  where  it  was  always  supposed  the  affair  had 
happened.  The  skeleton  of  each  was  well  preserved,  and  the  different 
parts  of  the  armour  easily  distinguished.*'* 

The  same  moss,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1772,  having  been  filled 
with  water  during  heavy  rains,  rose  to  an  unusual  height,  and  then  burst. 
A  stream  of  black  half-consolidated  mud  began  at  first  to  creep  over  the 
plain,  resembling,  in  the  rate  of  its  progress,  an  ordinary  lava  current. 
No  lives  were  lost,  but  the  deluge  totally  overwhelmed  some  cottages, 
and  covered  400  acres.  The  highest  parts  of  the  original  moss  subsided 
to  the  depth  of  about  twenty-five  feet ;  and  the  height  of  the  moss,  on 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  country  which  it  invaded,  was  at  least  fifteen  feet. 

Bursting  of  a  peal^moaa  in  Ireland. — A  recent  inundation  in  Sligo 
(January  1831)  affords  another  example  of  this  phenomenon.  After  a 
sudden  thaw  of  snow,  the  bog  between  Bloomfield  and  Geevah  gave  way; 
and  a  black  deluge,  carrying  with  it  the  contents  of  a  hundred  acres  of 
bog,  took  the  direction  of  a  small  stream,  and  rolled  on  with  the  violence 
of  m  torrent,  sweeping  along  heath,  timber,  mud,  and  stones,  and  over- 
whelming many  meadows  and  arable  land.  On  passing  through  some 
boggy  land,  the  fiood  swept  out  a  wide  and  deep  ravine,  and  part  of  the 
road  leading  from  Bloomfield  to  St.  James's  Well  was  completely  carried 
sway  from  below  the  foundation  for  the  breadth  of  200  yards. 

Baties  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  inpeat, — The  anilers  of  large  and  full- 
grown  stags  are  amongst  the  most  common  and  conspicuous  remains  of  ani- 
mals in  peat.  They  are  not  horns  which  have  been  shed ;  for  portions  of  the 
skull  are  found  attached,  proving  that  the  whole  animal  perished.  Bones 
of  the  ox,  hog,  horse,  sheep,  and  other  herbivorous  animals,  also  occur; 
and  in  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  skeletons  of  a  gigantic  elk.  M.  Mor- 
ren  has  discovered  in  the  peat  of  Flanders,  the  bones  of  otters  and  bea- 
vers rf  but  no  remains  have  been  met  with  belonging  to  those  extinct 
quadrupeds  of  which  the  living  congeners  inhabit  warmer  latitudes,  such 
as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  hyaena,  and  tiger,  though  these 
are  so  common  in  superficial  deposits  of  silt,  mud,  sand,  or  stalactite,  in 


*  Obiervatioos  on  Picturesque  Beauty,  &c.,  1772. 
t  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  26. 
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yarions  districts  throughout  Great  Britain.  Their  absence  seemt  to  imply 
that  they  had  ceased  to  live  before  the  atmosphere  of  this  part  of  the 
world  acquired  that  cold  and  humid  character  which  favours  the  growth 
of  peat. 

Remains  of  ships ^  ^c,  in  peat-mosses, — From  the  facts  before  men- 
tioned, that  mosses  occasionally  burst,  and  descend  in  a  fluid  state  to  lower 
levels,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea  may  occa- 
sionaDy  become  the  receptacles  of  drift-peat.  Of  tliis,  accordingly,  there 
are  numerous  examples ;  and  hence  the  alternations  of  clay  and  sand  with 
different  deposits  of  peat  so  frequent  on  some  coasts,  as  on  those  of  the 
Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  We  are  informed  by  Deguer  that  remains  of 
ships,  nautical  instruments,  and  oars,  have  been  found  in  many  of  the 
,  .Dutch  mosses ;  and  Gerard,  in  his  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Somme, 
mentions  that  in  the  lowest  tier  of  that  moss  was  found  a  boat  loaded  with 
bricks,  proving  that  these  mosses  were  at  one  period  navigable  lakes  and 
arms  of  the  sea,  as  were  also  many  mosses  on  the  coast  of  Picardy,  Zea- 
land, and  Friesland,  from  which  soda  and  salt  are  procured.*  The  canoes, 
stone  hatchets,  and  stone  arrow-heads,  found  in  peat  in  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  lead  to  similar  conclusions. 

Imbedding  of  Human  and  other  Remains  and  Works  of  Art  in  Blown 

Sand. 

The  drifting  of  sand  may  next  be  considered  among  the  causes  capable 
of  preserving  organic  remains  and  works  of  art  on  the  emerged  land. 

African  sands. — The  sands  of  the  African  deserts  have  been  driven  by 
the  west  winds  over  all  the  lands  capable  of  tillage  on  the  western  banks 
of  the  Nile,  except  such  as  are  sheltered  by  mountains.!  And  thus  the 
mins  of  ancient  cities  have  been  buried  between  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  and  Nubia.  M.  G.  A.  de  Luc  attempted  to  infer  the  recent  origin 
of  our  continents,  from  the  fact  that  these  moving  sands  have  arrived  only 
in  modem  times  at  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Nile.  The  same  scourge,  he 
said,  would  have  afflicted  Egypt  for  ages  anterior  to  the  time  of  history, 
had  the  continents  risen  above  the  level  of  the  sea  several  hundred  centu- 
ries before  our  era.:|:  But  the  author  proceeded  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other 
chronological  computations,  on  a  multitude  of  gratuitous  assumptions. 
He  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  whole  continent 
of  Africa  was  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  one  period ;  for  unless 
this  point  was  established,  the  region  from  whence  the  sands  began  to 
move  might  have  been  the  last  addition  made  to  Africa,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sand  flood  might  have  been  long  posterior  to  the  laying 


*  Dr.  Rennie,  Enays  on  Peat-MoM,  p.  205. 

t  M.  G.  A.  de  Luc,  Meroore  de  France,  Sept  1809.  I  Ibid. 
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diy  of  tlM  greater  portion  of  that  contineiit.  That  the  different  parts  of 
Eorope  were  not  ail  elevated  at  one  time  is  now  generally  admitted.  De 
Loe  ahoold  alao  have  pointed  out  tlie  depth  of  drift  sand  in  various  parts 
of  the  great  Libyan  deserts,  and  have  shown  whether  any  valleys  of  large 
dimensions  had  been  filled  up^how  long  these  may  have  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  sands,  and  how  far  the  flood  had  upon  the  whole  advanced 
since  the  times  of  history. 

No  mode  of  interment  can  be  conceived  more  favourable  to  the  con- 
servation of  monuments  for  indefinite  periods  than  that  now  so  common 
in  tho  region  immediately  westward  of  the  Nile.  The  sand  which  sor- 
rounded  and  filled  the  great  temple  of  Ipsambul,  first  discovered  by 
Burckhardt,  and  afterwards  partially  uncovered  by  Belzoni  and  Beechyt 
was  so  fine  as  to  resemble  a  fluid  when  put  in  motion.  Neither  the  fea- 
tures of  the  colossal  figures,  nor  the  colour  of  the  stucco  with  whieh 
some  were  covered,  nor  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  had  received  any 
injury  from  being  enveloped  for  ages  in  this  dry  impalpable  dust.* 

At  some  future  period,  perhaps,  when  the  pyramids  shall  have  perishedf 
the  action  of  the  sea,  or  an  earthquake,  may  lay  open  to  the  day  some  of 
these  buried  temples.  Or  we  may  suppose  the  desert  to  remain  undis- 
turbed, and  changes  in  the  surrounding  sea  and  land  to  modify  the  climate 
and  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  so  that  these  may  then  waA 
away  the  Libyan  sands  as  gradually  as  they  once  brought  them  to  those 
regions.  Thus,  many  a  town  and  temple  of  higher  antiquity  than  Thebes 
or  Memphis  may  re-appear  in  their  original  integrity,  and  a  part  of  the 
gloom  which  overhangs  the  history  of  the  earlier  nations  be  dispelled. 

Whole  caravans  are  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  Libyan 
sands  ;  and  Burckhardt  informs  us  that  '*  after  passing  the  Akaba,  near 
4  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  bones  of  dead  camels  are  the  only  guides  of 

\  the  pilgrim  through  the  wastes  of  sand.'* — **  We  did  not  see,"  says  Cap- 

tain Lyon,  speaking  of  a  plain  near  the  Soudah  mountains,  in  Northern 
I  Africa,  **  the  least  appearance  of  vegetation  ;  but  observed  many  skeletons 

:  of  animals,  whieh  had  died  of  fatigue  on  the  desert,  and  occasionally  the 

i  grave  of  some  human  being.     All  these  bodies  were  so  dried  by  the  heat 

of  the  son,  that  putrefaction  appears  not  to  have  taken  place  after  death. 
In  recently  expired  anhnals  I  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  oflfensive 
smell ;  and  in  those  long  dead,  the  skin  with  the  hair  on  it  remained  un- 
broken and  perfect,  although  so  brittle  as  to  break  with  a  slight  blow. 
The  sand-winds  never  cause  these  carcasses  to  change  their  places ;  for, 
!  in  a  short  time,  a  slight  mound  is  formed  round  them,  and  they  become 

stationary.*t 

TotDM  overwhdmed  by  sand-floods, — The  burying  of  several  towns 
and  villages  in  England  and  JF'rance  by  blown  sand  is  on  record ;  thus, 

*  Stratum,  Ed.  Phil.  Joum.,  No.  V.  p.  62. 

t  Travels  in  North  Africa  in  the  yean  1818, 1819,  and  1890,  p.  63. 
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for  example,  near  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  in  Brillany,  a  whole  village  was  com- 
pletely buried  beneath  drift  sand,  so  that  nothing  was  seen  but  the  spire 
of  the  church,* 

In  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1G88,  part  of  Downham  was  overwhelmed  by 
sands  which  had  broken  loose  about  100  years  before,  from  a  warren  five 
miles  to  the  south-west.  This  sand  had,  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
travelled  five  miles,  and  covered  more  than  1000  acres  of  land.t  A  con- 
siderable tract  of  cultivated  land  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall  has  been 
inundated  by  drift  sand,  forming  hills  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  composed  of  comminuted  marine  shells,  in  which  some 
terrestrial  shells  are  inclosed  entire.  By  the  shifting  of  these  sands  the 
rains  of  ancient  buildings  have  been  discovered  ;  and  in  some  cases  where 
wells  have  been  bored  to  a  great  depth,  distinct  strata,  separated  by  a 
vegetable  crust,  are  visible.  In  some  places,  as  at  New  Quay,  large 
masses  have  become  sufficiently  indurated  to  be  used  for  architectural 
purposes.  The  lapidification,  which  is  still  in  progress,  appears  to  be 
due  to  oxide  of  iron  held  in  solution  by  the  water  which  percolates  the 
8and.:|: 

Imbedding  of  Organic  and  other  Remains  in    Volcanic  Ibrmationt 

on  the  Land. 

I  have  in  some  degree  anticipated  the  subject  of  this  section  in  a  former 
volume,  when  speaking  of  the  buried  cities  around  Naples,  and  those  on 
the  flanks  of  Etna.§ 

From  the  facts  referred  to,  it  appeared  that  the  preservation  of  human 
remains  and  works  of  art  is  frequently  due  to  the  descent  of  floods  caused 
by  the  copious  rains  which  accompany  eruptions.  These  aqueous  lavas, 
as  they  are  called  in  Campania,  flow  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  in  1822 
surprised  and  suffocated,  as  was  stated,  seven  persons  in  the  villages  of 
St.  Sebastian  and  Massa,  on  the  flanks  of  Vesuvius. 

In  the  tuffs,  moreover,  or  solidified  mud,  deposited  by  these  aqueous 
lavas,  impressions  of  leaves  and  of  trees  have  been  observed.  Some  of 
those,  formed  after  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1822,  are  now  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Naples. 

Lava  itself  may  become  indirectly  the  means  of  preserving  terrestrial 
remains,  by  overflowing  beds  of  ashes,  pumice,  and  ejected  matter,  which 
may  have  been  showered  down  upon  animals  and  plants,  or  upon  human 
remains.  Few  substances  are  better  non-conductors  of  heat  than  volcanic 
dust  and  scoriae,  so  that  a  bed  of  such  materials  is  rarely  melted  by  a 

*  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  dee  Sci.  de  Paris,  1772.— Malte  Bran's  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  425. 
t  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  u.  p.  722. 

X  Boaae  on  Submersion  of  Part  of  the  Mount's  Bay,  d&c.,  Trans.  Roy.  Geol.  Soe. 
of  Cornwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
§  Vol.  I.  pp.  382— 337. 
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saperimposed  lava  current.  After  consolidation,  the  lava  affords  secure 
prolection  to  the  lighter  and  more  removable  mass  below,  in  which  the 
orfinic  relics  may  be  enveloped.  The  Herculanean  tuffs  containing  the 
rolls  of  Papyrus,  of  which  the  characters  are  still  legible,  have,  as  was 
before  remarked,  been  for  ages  covered  by  lava. 

Anotlier  mode  by  which  lava  may  tend  to  the  conservation  of  imbedded 
remains,  at  least  of  works  of  human  art,  is  by  its  overflowing  them  when 
it  is  not  intensely  heated,  in  which  case  they  sometimes  suffer  little  or  no 
injury. 

Thus  when  the  Etnean  lava-current  of  1669  covered  fourteen  towns 
ind  villages,  and  part  of  the  city  of  Catania,  it  did  not  melt  down  a  great 
number  of  statues  and  other  articles  in  the  vaults  of  Catania;  and  at  the 
depth  of  thirty*five  feet  in  the  same  current,  on  the  site  of  Mompiliere, 
one  of  the  buried  towns,  the  bell  of  a  church  and  some  statues  were 
foond  uninjured.* 

There  are  several  buried  cities  in  Central  India,  which  might  probably 
yield  a  richer  harvest  to  the  antiquary  than  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.t 
The  city  of  Oujein  (or  Oojain)  was,  about  fifty  yeara  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  seat  of  empire,  of  art,  and  of  learning ;  but  in  the  time  of  the 
Sajah  Vicramaditya,  it  was  overwhelmed,  together,  as  tradition  reports, 
with  more  than  eighty  other  large  towns  in  the  provinces  of  Malwa  and 
Bagur,  ••  by  a  shower  of  earth,"  The  city  which  now  bears  the  name  is 
situated  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  ancient  town.  On  digging  on  the 
spot  where  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  to  the  depth  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  feet,  there  are  frequently  discovered,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  entire 
brick  walls,  pillars  of  stone,  and  pieces  of  wood  of  an  extraordinary  hard- 
ness, besides  utensils  of  various  kinds,  and  ancient  coins.  Many  coins 
are  also  found  in  the  channels  cut  by  the  periodical  rains,  or  in  the  beds 
of  torrents  into  which  they  have  been  washed.  **  During  our  stay  at 
Oujein,  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  was  found  by  a  man  digging  for  bricks. 
It  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  almost  entirely  consumed,  and  in  a 
state  resembling  charcoal.  In  a  ravine  cut  by  the  rains,  from  which 
several  stone  pillars  had  been  dug,  I  saw  a  space  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  long  and  seven  or  eight  high,  composed  of  earthern  vessels,  broken 
and  closely  compacted  together.  It  was  conjectured,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  probability,  to  have  been  a  potter's  kiln.  Between  this  place  and 
the  D^w  town  is  a  hollow,  in  which,  tradition  says,  the  river  Sipparah 
formerly  ran.  It  changed  its  course  at  the  time  the  city  was  buried,  and 
now  mns  to  the  westward.'*:|: 

The  soil  which  covers  Oujein  is  described  as  "  being  of  an  ash-gray 
eolonr,  with  minute  specks  of  black  sand."§ 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  337.  f  Vol.  I.  p.  323. 

t  Narrative  of  Journey  firom  Agra  to  Oujein,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi.  p.  36. 
§  Aiiatio  Joamal,  vol.  ix.  p.  35. 
Vol.  II.- 
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That  the  "  shower  of  earth"  which  is  teported  to  have  "  fallen  from 
heaven"  was  produced  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  seems  very  probable, 
although  no  information  has  been  obtained  irespecting  the  site  of  the  vent; 
and  the  nearest  Tolcano  of  which  we  read  is  that  which  was  in  eruption 
during  the  Cutch  earthquake  In  1819,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles 
from  Bhooj,  the  capital  of  Cutch,  and  at  least  300  geographical  miles  from 
Oujein. 

Captain  F.  Dangerfield,  who  accompanied  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  his 
late  expedition  into  Central  India,  states  that  the  river  Nerbuddah,  in 
Malwa,  has  its  channel  excavated  through  columnar  basalt,  above  which 
are  beds  of  marl  impregnated  with  salt.  The  upper  of  these  marls  is  of 
a  light  colour,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  thick,  and  rests  horizontally 
on  the  lower  bed,  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour.  Both  appear  from  the 
description  to  be  tuffs  composed  of  the  materials  of  volcanic  ejections,  and 
forming  a  covering  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  deep  overlying  the  basalt^ 
which  seems  to  resemble  some  of  the  currents  of  prismatic  lava  in  Au- 
▼ergne  and  the  Vivarais.  Near  the  middle  of  this  tufaceous  mass,  and 
therefore  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  or  more  from  the  surface,  just  where 
the  two  beds  of  tuff  meet,  Captain  Dangerfield  was  shown,  near  the  city 
of  Mhysir,  buried  bricks  and  large  earthern  vessels,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Mhysir,  destroyed  by  the  catastrophe  of  Oujein.* 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


BURYING   OF   FOSSILS  IN   ALLUVIAL  DEPOSITS  AND   IN   CAVES. 

Alluvium  defined — Effects  of  sudden  inundations — ^Terrestrial  animals  most  abun' 
dantly  preserved  in  alluvium  where  earthquakes  prevail — Marine  alluvium — Buried 
town — Effects  of  landslips — Organic  remains  in  fissures  and  caves — Form  and 
dimensions  of  caverns — Their  probable  origin — Closed  basins  and  engulfed  riven 
of  the  Morea  (p.  127.) — Katavothra — Formation  of  breccias  with  red  cement — 
Human  remains  imbedded  in  Morea — Intermixture  in  caves  of  south  of  Franca 
and  elsewhere  of  human  remains  and  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  no  proof  of  formet 
co-existence  of  man  with  those  lost  species  (p.  13S.). 

Alluvium. — The  next  subject  for  our  consideration,  according  to  the 
division  before  proposed,  is  the  imbedding  of  organic  bodies  in  alluvium, 
hj  ivhich  I  mean  such  transported  matter  as  has  been  thrown  down, 

*  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Cent  Ind.-— Geol.  of  Mahrti  hj  Obtain  F.  Dtngerfield,  App. 
No.  iL  pp.  884, 395. 
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whether  by  rivers,  floods,  or  other  causes,  upon  lahd  not  permanenily 
submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  lakes  or  seas, — I  say  permanenily  sttb^ 
merged^  in  order  to  distinguish  between  o^mums  and  regular  subaqueous 
deposits.  These  regular  strata  are  accumulated  in  lakes  or  great  submarine 
receptacles ;  but  the  alluviums  in  the  channels  of  rivers  and  currents, 
where  the  materials  may  be  regarded  as  still  in  transitu,  or  on  their  way 
to  a  place  of  rest.  There  may  be  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  classes  of  formations,  but  these 
exceptions  are  rare  ;  and  the  division  is,  upon  tlie  whole,  convenient  and 
Batural. 

The  alluvium  of  the  bed  of  a  river  does  not  often  contain  any  animal 
or  vegetable  remains ;  for  the  whole  mass  is  so  continually  shifting  its 
place,  and  the  attrition  of  the  various*  parts  is  so  great,  that  even  the 
hardest  rocks  contained  in  it  are,  at  length,  ground  down  to  powder.  But 
when  sand,  mud,  and  rubbish,  are  suddenly  swept  by  a  flood,  and  then 
let  fall  upon  the  land,  such  an  alluvium  may  envelope  trees  or  the  remains 
of  animals,  which,  in  this  manner,  are  often  permanently  preserved.  In 
the  mud  and  sand  produced  by  the  floods  in  Scotland,  in  1829,  the  dead 
and  mutilated  bodies  of  hares,  rabbits,  moles,  mice,  partridges,  and  even 
&e  bodies  of  men,  were  found  partially  buried.*  But  in  these  and  similar 
cases  one  flood  usually  efl*aces  the  memorials  left  by  another,  and  there 
is  rarely  a  sufficient  depth  of  undisturbed  transported  matter,  in  any  one 
spot,  to  preserve  the  organic  remains  for  ages  from  destruction. 

Where  earthquakes  prevail,  and  the  levels  of  a  country  are  changed 
from  time  to  time,  the  remains  of  animals  may  more  easily  be  inhumed 
and  protected  from  disintegration.  Portions  of  plains,  loaded  with  alluvial 
accumulations  by  transient  floods,  may  be  gradually  upraised ;  and,  if  any 
organic  remains  have  been  imbedded  in  the  transported  materials,  they 
may,  after  such  elevation,  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  erosive  power 
of  streams.  In  districts  where  the  drainage  is  repeatedly  deranged  by 
subterranean  movements,  every  fissure,  every  hollow  caused  by  the  sink- 
ing in  of  land,  becomes  a  depository  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances, 
harried  along  by  transient  floods. 

Marine  aUuvium. — The  term  **  marine  alluvium"  is,  perhaps,  admissi- 
ble, if  conflned  to  banks  of  shingle  thrown  up  like  the  Chesil  bank  in 
Dorsetshire,  or  to  materials  cast  up  by  a  wave  of  the  sea  upon  the  land, 
(X  those  which  a  submarine  current  has  left  in  its  track.  The  kind  last 
mentioned  most  necessarily,  when  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  laid  dry,  re- 
semble terrestrial  alluviums  ;  with  this  diflerence,  that  if  any  fragments  of 
organic  bodies  have  escaped  destruction,  they  will  belong  principally  to 
marine  species. 

In  May,  1787,  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the  sea  was  caused  at  Coringa, 


*  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  Bart.»  sa  tbt  great  Floodi  in  Morayshire,  Aug.  1822,  p. 
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Ingeram,  and  other  places,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the  East  Indies, 
by  a  hurricane  blowing  from  the  N.  £.,  which  raised  the  waters  so  that 
they  rolled  inland  to  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  shore, 
swept  away  many  villages,  drowned  more  than  10,000  people,  and  left 
the  country  covered  with  marine  mud,  on  which  the  carcasses  of  about 
100,000  head  of  cattle  were  strewed.  An  old  tradition  of  the  natives  of 
a  similar  flood,  said  to  have  happened  about  a  century  before,  was,  till 
this  event,  regarded  as  fabulous  by  the  European  settlers.*  The  same 
coast  of  Coromandel  was,  so  late  as  May,  1832,  the  scene  of  another 
catastrophe  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  when  the  inundation  subsided,  several 
vessels  were  seen  grounded  in  the  fields  of  the  low  country  about Coringa. 

Many  of  the  storms  termed  hurricanes  have  evidently  been  connected 
with  submarine  earthquakes,  as  is.shown  by  the  atmospheric  phenomena 
attendant  on  them,  and  hy  the  sounds  heard  in  the  ground,  and  the  odours 
emitted.  Such  were  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  swell  of 
the  sea  in  Jamaica,  in  1780,  when  a  great  wave  desolated  the  western 
coast,  and,  bursting  upon  Savanna  la  Mar,  swept  away  the  whole  town. 
in  an  instant,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  man,  beast,  or  habitation,  was  seen 
upon  the  surface.! 

Houses  and  works  of  art  in  alluvial  deposits, — A  very  ancient  subterra- 
nean town,  apparently  of  Hindoo  origin,  was  discovered  in  India  in  1833, 
in  digging  the  Doab  canal.  Its  site  is  north  of  Saharunpore,  near  the 
town  of  Behat,  and  17  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  country. 
More  than  170  coins  of  silver  and  copper  have  already  been  found,  and 
many  articles  in  metal  and  earthenware.  The  overlying  deposit  consisted 
of  about  five  feet  of  river  sand,  with  a  substratum,  about  twelve  feet  thick, 
of  red  alluvial  clay.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  rivers  and  torrents, 
which  descend  from  the  mountains  charged  with  vast  quantities  of  mud, 
sand,  and  shingle ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living  the 
modern  Behat  has  been  threatened  by  an  inundation,  which  after  retreat- .  > 
ing  left  the  neighbouring  country  strewed  over  with  a  superficial  covering 
of  sand  several  feet  thipk.  In  sinking  wells  in  the  environs,  masses  of 
shingle  and  boulders  have  been  reached  resembling  those  now  in  the 
river-channels  of  the  same  district,  under  a  deposit  of  30  feet  of  reddish 
loam.  Captain  Cautley ,  therefore,  who  directed  the  excavations,  supposes 
that  the  matter  discharged  by  torrents  has  gradually  raised  the  whole 
country  skirting  the  base  of  the  lower  hills  ;  and  that  the  ancient  town, 
having  been  originally  built  in  a  hollow,  was  submerged  by  floods,  and 
covered  over  with  sediment  17  feet  in  thickness.:|: 

We  are  Informed,  by  M.  Boblaye,  that  in  the  Morea,  the  formation 
termed  c^ramique,  consisting  of  pottery,  tiles,  and  bricks,  intermixed 

r^  •  Dodsley's  Ann.  Regist.,  1788. 

*  t  Edwards,  Hist,  of  West  Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  235,  ed.  1801. 

t  Joum.  of  Asiit  Soc.,  Nof.  zxr.  sad  zxix.— 1S34. 
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with  TarioiM  wofks  of  arty  enters  so  largely  into  the  alluvinm  and  vegeta- 
ble soil  apon  the  plains  of  Greece,  and  into  hard  and  crystalline  breccias 
whieh  have  been  formed  at  the  foot  of  deelivities,  that  it  constitutes  an 
important  stratum  which  might,  in  the  absence  of  zoological  characters* 
lerre  to  mark  our  epoch  in  a  most  indestructible  manner.* 

ZonA/t/)*.— The  landslip,  hj  suddenly  precipitating  large  masses  of 
rock  and  soil  into  a  valley,  overwhelms  a  multitude  of  animals,  and  some- 
times buries  permanently  whole  villages,  with  their  inhabitants  and  large 
herds  of  cattle.  Thus  three  villages,  with  their  entire  population,  were 
covered,  when  the  mountain  of  Piz  fell  in  1772,  in  the  district  of  Treviso, 
in  the  stale  of  Venice  ;t  and  part  of  Mount  Grenier,  south  of  Chambery, 
in  Savoy,  which  fell  down  in  the  year  1248,  buried  five  parishes,  includ- 
ing the  town  and  church  of  St.  Andr6,  the  ruins  occupying  an  extent  of 
aboni  nine  square  miles4 

The  number  of  lives  lost  by  the  slide  of  the  Rossberg,  in  Switzerland, 
in  ISM,  was  estimated  at  more  than  800,  a  great  number  of  the  bodies, 
as  well  as  several  villages  and  scattered  houses,  being  buried  deep  under 
mod  and  rock*  In  the  same  country,  several  hundred  cottages,  with 
eighteen  of  their  inhabitants  and  a  great  number  of  cows,  goats,  and 
sheep,  were  victims  to  the  sudden  fall  of  a  bed  of  stones,  thirty  yards 
deep,  which  descended  from  the  summits  of  the  Diablerets.  In  the  year 
1618,  a  portion  of  Mont  Conto  fell,  in  the  county  of  Chiavenna  in  Switz- 
erland, and  buried  the  town  of  Pleura  with  all  its  inhabitants,  to  the  num- 
ber of  2430. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  similar  local  catastrophes, 
which,  however  numerous  they  may  have  been  in  mountainous  parts  of 
Eofope,  within  the  historical  period,  have  been,  nevertheless,  of  rare 
oeenrrence  when  compared  to  events  of  the  same  kind  which  have  taken 
place  in  regions  convulsed  by  earthquakes.  It  is  then  that  enormous 
masses  of  rock  and  earth,  even  in  comparatively  low  and  level  countries, 
are  detached  from  the  sides  of  valleys,  and  cast  down  into  the  river-courses, 
and  oflen  so  nnexpectedly  that  they  overwhelm,  even  in  the  daytime, 
eyery  living  thing  upon  the  plains. 

Preservation  of  Organic  Bemaina  in  Fissures  and  Caves. 

In  the  history  of  earthquakes  it  was  shown  that  many  hundreds  6f  new  fis- 
sures and  chasms  had  opened  in  certain  regions  during  the  last  160  years, 
WMne  of  whieh  are  described  as  being  of  unfathomable  depth.  We  also 
perceive  that  mountain  masses  have  been  violently  fractured  and  dislocated, 

*  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat,  tome  xzu.  p.  117.    Feb.  1831.  |^ 

t  Malte-Bnm'f  Geog.,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

t  Bakewell,  Travels  in  the  Tareataise,  vol.  i.  p.  901. 
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during  their  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  thus  we  may  account  for 
the  existence  of  many  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  the  simpler 
agency  of  earthquakes  ;  but  there  are  some  caverns,  especially  in  limestone 
rocks,  which,  although  usually,  if  not  always,  connected  with  rents,  are 
nevertheless  of  such  forms  and  dimensions,  alternately  expanding  into 
spacious  chambers,  and  then  contracting  again  into  narrow  passages,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  can  owe  their  origin  to  the  mere  frac- 
turing and  displacement  of  solid  masses. 

In  the  limestone  of  Kentucky,  in  the  basin  of  Green  River,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  a  line  of  underground  cavities  has  been  traced  in 
one  direction  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  without  any  termination  ;  and 
one  of  the  chambers,  of  which  there  are  many,  all  connected  by  narrow 
tunnels,  is  no  less  than  ten  acres  in  area,  and  150  feet  in  its  greatest 
height.  Besides  the  principal  series  of  **  antres  vast,"  there  are  a  great 
many  lateral  embranchments  not  yet  explored.* 

The  cavernous  structure  here  alluded  to  is  not  altogether  confined  to 
calcareous  rocks  ;  for  it  has  lately  been  observed  in  micaceous  and  argil- 
laceous schist,  in  the  Grecian  island  of  Thermia  (Cythnos  of  the  ancients), 
one  of  the  Cyclades.  Here  also  spacious  halls  with  rounded  and  irregular 
walls,  are  connected  together  by  narrow  passages  or  tunnels,  and  there 
are  many  lateral  branches  which  have  no  outlet.  A  current  of  water  has 
evidently  at  some  period  flowed  through  the  whole,  and  left  a  muddy 
deposit  of  bluish  clay  upon  the  floor  ;  but  the  erosive  action  of  the  stream 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  excavations  in  the  first 
instance.  M.  Virlet  suggests  that  fissures  were  first  caused  by  earthquakes, 
and  that  these  fissures  became  the  chimneys  or  vents  for  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas,  generated  below  by  volcanic  beat.  Gases,  he  observes,  such 
as  the  muriatic,  sulphuric,  fluoric,  and  others,  might,  if  rai§ed  to  a  high 
temperature,  alter  and  decompose  the  rocks  which  they  traverse.  There 
are  signs  of  the  former  action  of  such  vapours  in  rents  of  the  micaceous 
schist  of  Thermia,  and  thermal  springs  now  issue  from  the  grottos  of  that 
island.  We  may  suppose  that  afterwards  the  elements  of  the  decomposed 
rocks  were  gradually  removed  in  a  state  of  solution  by  mineral  waters ;  a 
theory  which,  according  to  M.  Virlet,  is  confirmed  by  the  eflect  of  heated 
gases  which  escape  from  rents  in  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  which  have 
greatly  altered  and  corroded  the  hard  siliceous  and  jaspidious  rocks.t 
.When  we  reflect  on  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  annually  poured 
^out  by  mineral  waters,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  large  cavities  must, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  be  formed  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface 
in  calcareous  rocks.f    These  rocks,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  at  once 

*  Mem.  by  Nahoin  Ward,  Trans,  of  Antiq.  Soc.  of  MaMachosetta.    Holmes's  Un. 
States,  p.  438. 
t  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  329. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  197. 
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nore  solable,  more  permeable,  and  more  fragile,  than  any  others,  at  least 
ili  the  compact  varieties  are  very  easily  broken  by  the  movements  of  earth- 
quakes, which  would  produce  only  flexures  in  argillaceous  strata.  Fis- 
sures once  formed  in  limestone  are  not  liable,  as  in  many  other  formations, 
to  become  closed  up  by  impervious  clayey  matter,  and  hence  a  stream  of 
acidulous  water  might  for  ages  obtain  a  free  and  unobstructed  passage.* 

il/orfa.— -After  these  observations  on  the  possible  origin  of  some  sub- 
terranean hollows,  I  shall  next  consider  in  what  manner  they  may  be 
filled  up  with  mud,  pebbles,  and  other  substances.     When  a  mass  of  cav- 
ernous rock  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  will  usually  be  inter- 
sected by  ravines  and  valleys,  and  it  must  then  happen  that  here  and 
there  a  torrent  or  river  will  break  into  some  cavern.     Accordingly,  en- 
gulfed streams  occur  in  almost  every  region  of  cavernous  limestone,  as  in 
the  north  of  England,  for  example ;  but  in  no  district  arc  they  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  Morea,  where  the  phenomena  attending  them  have 
been  lately  studied  and  described  in  great  detail  by  M.  Boblaye  and  his 
fellow-labourers  of  the  French  expedition  to  Greece.t    From  his  account 
it  appears  that  numerous  caverns  are  there  found  in  a  compact  limestone, 
of  the  age  of  the  English  chalk,  immediately  below  which  are  arenaceous 
strata  referred  to  the  period  of  our  green  sand.     In  the  more  elevated  dis- 
tricts of  that  peninsula  there  are  many  deep  land-locked  valleys,  or  basins, 
closed  round  on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  fissured  and  cavernous  limestone. 
The  year  is  divided  almost  as  distinctly  as  between  the  tropics  into  a 
rainy  season,  which  lasts  upwards  of  four  months,  and  a  season  of  drought 
of  nearly  eight  months'  duration.     When  the  torrents  are  swollen  by  the 
rains,  they  rush  from  surrounding  heights  into  the  inclosed  basins  ;  but, 
instead  of  giving  rise  to  lakes,  as  would  be  the  case  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, they  are  received  into  gulfs  or  chasms,  called  by  the  Greeks  **  Kata- 
Tothra,**  and  which  correspond  to  what  are  termed  '*  swallow  holes*'  in 
the  north  of  England.     The  water  of  these  torrents  is  charged  with  peb- 
bles and  red  ochreous  earth,  resembling  precisely  the  well-known  cement 
of  the  osseous  breccias  of  the  Mediterranean.     It  dissolves  in  acids  with 
efifenrescence,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  granular  iron, 
impalpable  grains  of  silex,  and  small  crystals  of  quartz.    Soil  of  the  same 
description  abounds  every  where  on  the  surface  of  the  decomposing  lime- 
stone in  Greece,  that  rock  containing  in  it  much  siliceous  and  ferrugi- 
nous matter. 

Many  of  the  Katavothra  being  insufficient  to  give  passage  to  all  the 
water  in  the  rainy  season,  a  temporary  lake  is  formed  round  the  mouth  of 
the  chasm,  which  then  becomes  still  farther  obstructed  by  pebbles,  sand, 
and  red  mud,  thrown  down  from  the  turbid  waters.    The  lake  being  thus 

*  See  some  ramarks  by  M.  Boblaye,  Ann.  des  MineB,  3me  aerie,  torn.  iv. 
t  See  Ann.  des  Mines,  3me  s^rie,  torn.  iv.  1833. 
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raised,  its  waters  generally  escape  through  other  openings,  at  higher  levd8» 
around  the  borders  of  the  plain,  constituting  the  bottom  of  the  closed  basin. 

In  some  places,  as  at  Kavaros  and  Tripoiitza,  where  the  principal  dis- 
charge is  by  a  gulf  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  nothing  can  be  seeo  over 
the  opening  in  summer,  when  the  lake  dries  up,  but  a  deposit  of  red  mud, 
cracked  in  all  directions.  But  the  Katavothron  is  more  commonly  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  surrounding  escarpment  of  limestone ;  and  in  that  case 
there  is  sometimes  room  enougli  to  allow  a  person  to  enter,  in  summerv 
and  even  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  Witliin  is  seen  a  suite  of 
chambers,  communicating  with  each  other  by  narrow  passages ;  and  M* 
Virlet  relates,  that  in  one  instance  he  observed,  near  the  entrance,  human 
bones  imbedded  in  recent  red  mud,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  planli 
and  animals  of  species  now  inhabiting  the  Morea.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
he  says,  that  the  bones  of  man  should  be  met  witli  in  such  receptacles ; 
for  so  murderous  have  been  the  late  wars  in  Greece,  that  skeletons  are 
often  seen  lying  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  country.*^ 

In  summer,  when  no  water  is  flowing  into  the  Katavothron,  its  month, 
half  clothed  up  with  red  mud,  is  masked  by  a  vigorous  vegetation,  which 
is  cherished  by  the  moisture  of  the  place.  It  is  then  the  favourite  hiding- 
place  and  den  of  foxes  ajid  jackals  ;  so  that  the  same  cavity  serves  at  one 
i^eason  of  the  year  for  the  habitation  of  carnivorous  beasts,  and  at  another 
as  the  channel  of  an  engulfed  river.  Near  the  mouth  of  one  chasm,  M. 
Boblaye  and  his  companions  saw  the  carcass  of  a  horse,  in  part  devoured, 
the  size  of  which  seemed  to  have  prevented  the  jackals  from  dragging  it 
in :  the  marks  of  their  teeth  were  observed  on  the  bones,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  floods  of  the  ensuing  winter  would  wash  in  whatsoever 
might  remain  of  the  skeleton. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  waters  of  all  these  torrents  of  the  Morea  are 
turbid  where  they  are  engulfed ;  but  when  they  come  out  again,  often  at 
the  distance  of  many  leagues,  they  are  perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  being 
only  charged  occasionally  with  a  slight  quantity  of  calcareous  sand.  The 
points  of  efflux  are  usually  near  the  sea-shores  of  the  Morea,  but  some- 
tiroes  they  are  submarine ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  sands  are  seen  to 
boil  up  for  a  considerable  space,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  calm  weather, 
swells  in  large  convex  waves.  It  is  curious  to  reflect,  that  when  this 
discharge  fails  in  seasons  of  drought,  the  sea  may  break  into  subterraneous 
caverns,  and  carry  in  marine  sand  and  shells,  to  be  mingled  with  ossife- 
rous mud,  and  the  remains  of  terrestrial  animals. 

In  general,  however,  the  efflux  of  water  at  these  inferior  openings  is 
surprisingly  uniform.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  large  caverns  in  the 
interior  must  serve  as  reservoirs,  and  that  the  water  escapes  gradually 

**  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  G^l.  de  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  223. 
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ftoa  them  in  consequence  of  the  amaUnesa  of  the  rents  and  passages  by 
wUeh  they  communicate  with  the  surface. 

The  phenomena  above  described  are  not  confined  to  the  Morea,  but 
occur  in  Greece  generally,  and  in  those  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Sjniay  where  the  formations  of  the  Morea  extend.  When  speaking 
of  the  numerous  fissures  in  tlie  limestone  of  Greece,  M.  Boblaye  reminds 
OS  of  the  famous  earthquake  of  460  b.  c,  when,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  Sparta  was  laid  in  ruins,  part  of  the  summit 
of  Mount  Taygetus  torn  off,  and  numerous  gulfs  and  fissures  caused  in 
the  rocks  of  Laconia. 

During  the  great  earthquake  of  1693,  in  Sicily,  several  thousand  pco- 
pb  were  at  once  entombed  in  the  ruins  of  caverns  in  limestone,  at  Sor- 
tino  Vecchio;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  stream,  which  had  issued 
for  ages  from  one  of  the  grottos  below  that  town,  changed  suddenly  its 
subterranean  course,  and  came  out  from  the  mouth  of  a  cave  lower  down 
the  Talley,  where  no  water  had  previously  flowed.  To  this  new  point 
the  ancient  water-mills  were  transferred.* 

When  the  courses  of  engulfed  rivers  are  thus  liable  to  cfiange,  from 
time  to  time,  by  alterations  in  the  levels  of  a  country,  and  by  the  rending 
and  shattering  of  mountain  masses,  we  must  suppese  that  the  dens  of  wild 
beasts  will  sometimes  be  inundated  by  subterranean  floods,  and  tlieir  car- 
casses buried  under  heaps  of  alluvium.  The  bones,  moreover,  of  indiyi* 
duals  which  have  died  in  the  recesses  of  caves,  or  of  animals  which  have 
been  carried  in  for  prey,  may  be  drifted  along,  and  mixed  up  with  mud, 
sand,  and  fragments  of  rocks,  so  as  to  form  osseous  breccias. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  spots  where  streams  are  engulfed  that  the  bones 
of  animals  may  be  collected  in  rents  and  caverns,  for  open  fissures  often  serve 
as  natural  pit-falls  in  which  herbivorous  animals  perish.  This  may  hap- 
pen the  more  readily  when  they  are  chased  by  beasts  of  prey,  or  when 
surprised  while  carelessly  browsing  on  the  shrubs  which  so  often  over- 
grow and  conceal  the  edges  of  fissures.t 

During  the  excavations  recently  made  near  Behat  in  India,  the  bones 
of  two  deer  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  an-  ancient  well  which  had  been 

« 

filled  up  with  alluvial  loam.  Their  horns  were  broken  to  pieces,  but  the 
jaw  bones  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  remained  tolerably  perfect. 
'*  Their  presence,"  says  Capt.  Cautley,  **  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  a 
great  number  of  these  and  other  animals  are  constantly  lost  in  galloping 
over  the  jungles  and  among  the  high  grass  by  falling  into  deserted  wells.":{: 
Above  the  village  of  Selside,  near  Ingleborough  in  Yorkshire,  a  chasm 


*  I  learnt  this  from  some  inhabitants  of  Sortino,  in  1820,  and  visited  the  points 
alluded  to. 
t  Backland,  Reliquin  Dilavianie,  p.  25. 
t  See  ante,  p.  1S4,  and  places  cited  there. 
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of  enormous  but  unknown  depth  occurs  in  the  scar-lime8tone»  a  membtr 
of  the  carboniferous  series.  **  The  chasm,"  says  Professor  Sedgwicky 
**is  surrounded  by  grassy  shelving  banks,  and  many  animals,  tempted 
towards  its  brink,  have  fallen  down  and  perished  in  it.  The  approach  of 
cattle  is  now  prevented  by  a  strong  lofty  wall ;  but  there  can  be  no  doobl 
that,  during  the  last  two  or  three  thousand  years,  great  masses  of  Ixmy 
breccia  must  have  accumulated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  great  fissort^ 
which  probably  descends  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  scar-limtH 
stone,  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  feet.* 

When  any  of  these  natural  pit-falls  happen  to  communicate  with  linM 
of  subterranean  caverns,  the  bones,  earth,  and  breccia,  may  sink  by  their 
own  weight,  or  be  washed  into  the  vaults  .below. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ravines  which  opened  in  Calabria,  in  1788f 
were  very  numerous,  varying  in  their  ordinary  depth  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet,  and  that  animals  were  sometimes  engulfed  during  tho 
shoeks.t  If  a  torrent  chance  to  be  in  the  line  of  any  of  these  chasms,  it 
might  pour  in  a  quantity  of  alluvial  matter  under  which  the  animal  re* 
mains  might  lie  inhumed  for  ages.  Where  houses  with  their  inhabitania 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  fissures,  there  appears  to  have  been  usually  a 
sliding  in  of  all  the  loose  matter  which  lay  upon  the  surface ;  so  that,  in 
such  rents,  we  might  look  for  the  ruins  of  buildings,  and  the  skeletons  of 
men  and  animals,  buried  in  alluvium  at  the  depth  often  of  aeTenl 
hundred  feet.  ^^ 

At  the  north  extremity  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  are  perpendicular  3ii 
sures,  on  the  ledges  of  which  a  number  of  hawks  nestle  and  rear  tbeir 
young  in  the  breeding  season.  They  throw  down  from  their  nests  tlie 
bones  of  small  birds,  mice,  and  other  animals  on  which  they  feed,  and 
these  are  gradually  united  into  a  breccia  of  angular  fragments  of  the  d#* 
composing  limestone  with  a  cement  of  red  earth. 

At  the  pass  of  Escrinet  in  France,  on  the  northern  escarpment  of  the 
Coiron  hills,  near  Aubenas,  I  have  seen  a  breccia  in  the  act  of  forming. 
Small  pieces  of  disintegrating  limestone  are  transported,  during  heavy 
rains,  by  a  streamlet,  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  where  land  shells  are 
very  abundant.  The  shells  and  pieces  of  stone  soon  become  cemented 
together  by  stalagmite  into  a  compact  mass,  and  the  talus  thus  formed  if. 
in  one  place  fifty  feet  deep,  and  five  hundred  yards  wide.  So  firmly  ii 
the  lowest  portion  consolidated,  that  it  is  quarried  for  millstones. 

I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  most  celebrated 
caves  of  Franconia,  and  among  others  that  of  Rabenstein,  newly  discov- 
ered.    Their  general  form,  and  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  their  con- 


*  Memoir  on  the  Structure  of  the  Lake  Mountains  of  the  North  of  England, 
read  before  the  Geological  Society,  Jan.  5, 1831. 
1  Vol.  I.  p.  400. 
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lentty  tppeared  to  me  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  notion  of  their  having 
once  served  as  the  channels  of  subterraneous  rivers.  This  mode  of  ac- 
conntiDg  for  the  introduction  of  transported  matter  into  the  Franconian 
and  other  caves,  filled  up  as  they  often  are  even  to  their  roois  with  osse- 

> 

oos  breceia,  was  long  ago  proposed  by  M.  G.  Prevost,*  and  seems  at 
length  to  be  very  generally  adopted.  But  I  do  not  doubt  that  bears  in- 
habited some  of  the  German  caves,  or  that  the  cavern  of  Kirkdale,  in 
Torkihire,  was  once  the  den  of  hyaenas.  The  abundance  of  bony  dung, 
tssociated  with  hyaenas'  bones,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Buckland, 
and  with  reason,  as  confirmatory  of  this  opinion. 

Mtmationt  of  stalagmite  and  alluvium, — ^The  same  author  observed 
in  every  cave  examined  by  him  in  Germany  that  deposits  of  mud  and 
sand,  with  or  withont  rolled  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  rock,  were 
eovered  oyer  with  a  Bingh  crust  of  stalagmite.!  In  the  English  caves 
he  reoiarked  a  similar  absence  of  altemations  of  alluvium  and  stalagmite. 
Bat  Dr.  Schmerling  has  discovered  in  a  cavern  at  Cheekier,  about  two 
leagaee  from  Li^ge,  three  distinct  beds  of  stalagmite,  and  between  each 
of  them  a  mass  of  breccia,  and  mud  mixed  with  quartz  pebbles,  and  in 
dw  three  deposits  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds. I 

This  exception  does  not  invalidate  the  generality  of  the  phenomenon 
pointed  oat  by  Dr.  Dockland,  one  cause  of  which  may  perhaps  be  this, 
that  if  several  floods  pass  at  difierent  intervals  of  time  through  a  subter- 
■nean  passage,  the  last,  if  it  has  power  to  drift  along  fragments  of  rock, 
will  also  tear  up  any  alternating  stalagmitic  and  alluvial  beds  that  may 
have  been  previously  formed.  Another  cause  may  be,  that  a  particular 
line  of  eaverne  will  rarely  be  so  situated,  in  relation  to  the  lowest  levels 
of  a  eoantry,  as  to  become,  at  two  distinct  epochs,  the  receptacle  of  en« 
galled  rivers ;  and  if  this  should  happen,  some  of  the  caves,  or  at  least 
dw  tnonels  of  communication,  may  at  the  first  period  be  entirely  choked 
np  with  transported  matter,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  subsequent  passage  of 
water  in  the  same  direction. 

Jls  the  same  chasms  may  remain  open  throughout  periods  of  indefinite 
duration,  the  species  inhabiting  a  country  may  in  the  meantime  be  greatly 
dianged,  and  thos  the  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  very  difierent 
epochs  may  become  mingled  together  in  a  common  tomb.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  oAen  difiicnlt  to  separate  tlie  monuments  of  the  human  epoch 
horn  those  relating  to  periods  long  antecedent,  and  it  was  not  without 
grsat  care  and  skill  that  Dr.  Buckland  was  enabled  to  guard  against  such 
anadiromsms  in  his  investigation  of  several  of  Uie  English  caves.  He 
mentions  thai  hnman  skeletons  were  found  in  the  cave  of  Wokey  Hole, 


*  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hiit.  Nat.  de  Pang,  torn.  iv. 

t  Reliqoie  DiluvianiB,  p.  108. 

i  Jeom.  de  O^ol.,  torn.  i.  p.  286.    July,  1830 
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near  Wells,  in  the  Mendips,  dispersed  through  reddish  mud  and  clay* 
and  some  of  them  united  by  stalagmite  into  a  firm  osseous  breccia.  **  The 
spot  on  which  they  lie  is  within  reach  of  the  highest  floods  of  the  adjacent 
river,  and  the  mud  in  which  they  are  buried  is  evidently  fluviatile."* 

In  speaking  of  the  cave  of  Paviland  on  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire, 
the  same  author  states  that  the  entire  mass  through  which  bones  were 
dispersed  appeared  to  have  been  disturbed  by  ancient  diggings,  so  tbel 
the  remains  of  extinct  animals  had  become  mixed  with  recent  bones  and 
shells.  In  the  same  cave  was  a  human  skeleton,  and  the  remains  of  re- 
cent testacea  of  eatable  species,  which  may  have  been  carried  in  by  man* 

In  several  caverns  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  near  Li&ge,  Dr.  Schmer- 
ling  has  found  human  bones  in  the  same  mud  and  breccia  with  those  oi 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  and  other  quadrupeds  of  extinct  speciee. 
He  has  observed  none  of  the  dung  of  any  of  these  animals ;  and  from  tKu 
circumstance,  and  the  appearance  of  the  mud  and  pebbles,  he  concladei 
that  these  caverns  were  never  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  but  washed  in  by 
a  current  of  water.  As  the  human  skulls  and  bones  were  in  fragmentSi 
and  no  entire  skeleton  had  been  found,  he  does  not  believe  that  theei 
caves  were  places  of  sepulture,  but  that  the  human  remains  were  washed 
in  at  the  same  time  as  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds.    * 

Caverns  in  the  South  of  /Vance.— -Similar  associations  in  the  soath  o! 
France,  of  human  bones  and  works  of  art  with  remains  of  extinct  quad 
rupeds,  have  induced  some  geologists  to  maintain  that  man  was  an  iai 
habitant  of  that  part  of  Europe  before  the  rhinoceros,  hysna,  tiger,  anc 
other  fossil  species  disappeared.  I  may  first  mention  the  cavern  of  Bize 
in  the  department  of  Aude,  where  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  met  with  a  smal 
number  of  human  bones  mixed  with  those  of  extinct  animals  and  witi 
land  shells.  They  occur  in  a  calcareous  stony  mass,  bound  together  b} 
a  cement  of  stalagmite.  On  examining  the  same  caverns,  M.  Tooma 
found*  not  only  in  these  calcareous  beds,  but  also  in  a  black  mud  whiel 
overlies  a  red  osseous  mud,  several  human  teeth,  together  with  brokei 
angular  fragments  of  a  rude  kind  of  pottery,  and  also  recent  marine  an^ 
terrestrial  shells.  The  teeth  preserve  their  enamel,  but  the  fangs  are  sc 
much  altered  as  to  adhere  strongly  when  applied  to  the  tongue.  Of  tb< 
terrestrial  shells  thus  associated  with  the  bones  and  pottery,  th8  mof 
common  are  Cyclostoma  elegans,  Bulimus  decollatus.  Helix  nemoralis 
and  H.  nitida.  Among  the  marine  are  found  Pecten  jacobsus,  Mytilm 
edulis,  and  Natica  mille-punctata,  all  of  them  eatable  kinds,  and  whicli 
may  have  been  brought  there  for  food.  Bones  were  found  in  the  sami 
mass  beloqging  to  three  new  species  of  deer,  an  extinct  bear  {Urnu 
arctoideua)  and  the  wild  bull  {Boa  urua)^  formerly  a  native  of  Germany.1 


*  ReliqaiflB  DilnvianiD,  p.  165. 

t  M.  Marcel  de  Series,  G^gnosie  des  Terrains  Tertiaires,  p.  64.   Introdootion. 
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In  the  Mune  part  of  France,  M.  de  Christol  has  found  in  caserns  in  a 
tertiary  limestone  at  Pondrea  and  Souvignargiies,  two  leagues  north  of 
Lunel-viel,  in  the  department  of  Herault,  human  bones  and  pottery  con- 
fusedly mixed  with  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  bear,  hysena,  and  other 
terrestrial  mammifers.  They  were  imbedded  in  alluvial  mud,  of  the 
solidity  of  calcareous  tufa,  and  containing  some  flint  pebbles  and  frag- 
ments of  the  limestone  of  the  country.  Beneath  this  mixed  accumulation, 
which  sometimes  attained  a  thickness  of  thirteen  feet,  is  the  original  floor 
of  the  cavern,  about  a  foot  thick,  covered  witli  bones  and  the  dung  of 
animals  {aBmm  grsscum)^  in  a  sandy  and  tufaceous  cement. 

The  human  bones  in  these  caverns  of  Pondres  and  Souvignargues  were 
foood,  upon  a  careful  analysis,  to  have  parted  with  their  animal  matter  to 
as  great  a  degree  as  those  x)f  the  hysna  which  accompany  them,  and  are 
equally  brittle,  and  adhere  as  strongly  to  the  tongue. 

In  order  to  compare  the  degree  of  alteration  of  these  bones  with  those 
known  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  M.  Marcel  de  Serres,  and  M.  Ballard, 
ehemists  of  Montpellier,  procured  some  from  a  Gaulish  sarcophagus  in 
the  plain  of  Lonel,  supposed  to  have  been  buried  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
centuries  at  least.  In  these  the  cellular  tissue  was  empty,  but  they  were 
more  solid  than  fresh  bones.  They  did  not  adhere  to  the  tongue  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  caverns  of  Bize  and  Pondres,  yet  they  had 
lost  at  least  three-fourths  of  their  original  animal  matter. 

The  superior  solidity  of  the  Gaulish  bones  to  those  in  a  fresh  skeleton 
is  a  &ct  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Mantell 
on  bones  taken  from  a  Saxon  tumulus  near  Lewes. 

M.  Teissier  has  also  described  a  cavern  near  Mialet,  in  the  department 
of  Gard,  where  the  remains  of  the  bear  and  other  animals  were  mingled 
confusedly  with  human  bones,  coarse  pottery,  teeth  pierced  for  amulets, 
pointed  fragments  of  bone,  bracelets  of  bronze,  and  a  Roman  urn.  Part 
of  this  deposit  reached  to  the  roof  of  the  cavity,  and  adhered  firmly  to  it. 
The  author  suggests  that  the  exterior  portion  of  the  grotto  may  at  out 
period  have  been  a  den  of  bears,  and  that  afterwards  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country  took  possession  of  it  either  for  a  dwelling  or  a 
burial  place,  and  left  there  the  coarse  pottery,  amulets,  and  pointed  pieces 
of  bone.  At  a  third  period  the  Romans  may  have  used  the  cavern  as  a 
plwe  of  sepulture  or  concealment,  and  to  them  may  have  belonged  the 
am  and  bracelets  of  metal.  If  we  then  suppose  the  course  of  the  neigh- 
bouring river  to  be  impeded  by  some  temporary  cause,  a  flood  would  be 
oeeasioned,  which,  rushing  into  the  open  grotto,  may  have  washed  all  the 
remains  into  the  interior  caves  and  tunnels,  heaping  the  whole  confusedly 
together.* 

In  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  on  this  subject  MM.  Marcel  dt 

*  Ban.  de  la  Soc.  C^L  de  France,  torn.  ii.  pp.  66— C3. 
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Serres,  De  Ghristol,  Tournal,  and  others,  have  contended,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  and  other  caverns  in  the  south  of  France  prove  that  the 
fossil  rhinoceros,  hysna,  bear,  and  several  other  lost  species,  were  onee 
contemporaneous  inhabitants  of  the  country,  tofi^ether  with  man  ;  while 
M.  Desnoyers  has  supported  the  opposite  opinion.  The  flint  hatcheti 
and  arrow  heads,  he  says,  and  the  pointed  bones  sdid  coarse  pottery  of 
many  Freneh  and  English  caves,  agree  precisely  in  character  with  thoM 
found  in  the  tumuli,  and  under  the  dolmens  (rude  altars  of  unhewn  stone) 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  The  human 
bones,  therefore,  in  the  caves  which  are  associated  with  such  fabricated 
objectSi  must  belong  not  to  antediluvian  periods,  but  to  a  people  in  the 
same  stage  of  civilization  as  those  who  constructed  the  tumuli  and  altars. 

In  the  Gaulish  monuments,  we  find,  together  with  the  objects  of  industry 
above  mentioned,  the  bones  of  wild  and  domestic  animals  of  species  now 
inhabiting  Europe,  particularly  of  deer,  sheep,  wild  boars,  dogs,  horseSf 
and  oxen.  Tljis  fact  has  been  ascertained  in  Quercy,  and  other  provinces } 
and  it  is  supposed  by  antiquaries,  that  the  animals  in  question  were  placed 
beneath  the  Celtic  altars  in  memory  of  sacrifices  ofifered  to  the  Gaolieh 
divinity  Hesus,  and  in  the  tombs  to  commemorate  funeral  repasts,  and 
also  from  a  superstition  prevalent  among  savage  nations,  which  induces 
them  to  lay  up  provisions  for  the  manes  of  the  dead  in  a  future  life.  Hot 
in  none  of  these  ancient  monuments  have  any  bones  been  found  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hysena,  tiger,  and  other  quadrupeds,  ftuch  as  are 
found  in  caves,  as  might  certainly  have  been  expected,  had  these  speciee 
continued  to  flourish  at  the  time  that  this  part  of  Gaul  was  inhabited  by 
man.* 

We  are  also  reminded  by  M.  Desnoyers  of  a  passage  in  Floras,  in 
which  it  is  related  that  Caesar  ordered  the  caves  into  which  the  Aquitanim 
Gauls  had  retreated  to  be  cFosed  up.t  It  is  also  on  record,  that  so  late  ae 
the  eighth  century,  the  Aquitanians  defended  themselves  in  caverns  against 
King  Pepin.  As  many  of  these  caverns,  therefore,  may  have  served  in 
succession  as  temples  and  habitations,  as  places  of  sepulture,  conceal* 
ment,  or  defence,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  human  bones,  and  those  of 
animals,  in  osseous  breccias  of  much  older  date,  may  have  been  swept 
away  together,  by  inundations,  and  then  buried  in  one  promiscuous  heap. 

It  is  not  on  the  evidence  of  such  intermixtures  that  we  ought  readily 
to  admit  either  the  high  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  or  the  recent  date  of 
certain  lost  species  of  quadrupeds. 

*  Deinoyen,  Bull,  de  la  Sec.  G^ol.  de  France,  torn.  ii.  pJ352. 
t  Uitt  Rom.  Epit.,  Ub.  iu.  c.  10. 
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IMBEDDING   OF   ORGANIC   REB1AIN8   IN   SUBAQUEOUS   DEPOSITS. 

DiTinon  of  the  subject — Imbedding  of  terrestrial  animals  and  plants — Increased 
qiecifie  gravity  of  wood  sunk  to  great  depths  in  the  sea — Drifl  timber  of  the 
Mackenzie  in  Slave  Lake  and  Polar  Sea — Floating  tsees  in  the  Mississippi  (p.  138.) 
— In  the  Golf  stream — On  the  coast  of  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Labrador — Sab- 
marine  forests — Example  on  coast  of  Hampshire — Origin  of  a  submarine  forest 
(p.  141.) — Imbedding  of  the  remains  of  insects^Of  reptiles — Bones  of  birds  why 
nre — Imbedding  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  by  rit er-floods — Skeletons  in  recent 
ihell  taul  (p.  145.) — ^Imbedding  of  mammiferous  remains  in  marine  strata. 

Division  of  the  subject. — Having  treated  of  the  imbedding  of  organic 
remains  in  deposits  formed  upon  the  land,  I  shall  next  consider  the  in* 
dading  of  the  same  in  deposits  formed  under  water. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  this  branch  of  our  subject  into  three 
parts ;  considering,  first,  the  various  modes  whereby  the  relics  of  ierres' 
trial  species  may  be  buried  in  subaqueous  formations ;  secondly,  the 
modes  whereby  animals  and  plants  inhabiting/re«A  water  may  be  so 
entombed ;  thirdly,  how  marine  species  may  become  preserved  in  new 
strata. 

The  phenomena  above  enumerated  demand  a  fuller  share  of  a^ntion 
than  those  previously  examined,  since  the  deposits  which  originate  upon 
dry  land  are  insignificant  in  thickness,  superficial  extent,  and  durability, 
when  contrasted  with  those  of  subaqueous  origin.  At  the  same  time,  the 
study  of  the  latter  is  beset  with  greater  difiiculties ;  for  we  are  here  con- 
eemed  with  the  results  of  processes  much  farther  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  ordinary  observation.  There  is,  indeed |  no  circumstance 
which  so  seriously  impedes  the  acquisition  of  just  views  in  our  science 
as  an  liabitual  disregard  of  the  important  fact,  that  the  reproductive  effecta 
of  the  principal  agents  of  change  are  confined  to  another  element — to  that 
larger  portion  of  the  globe,  from  which,  by  our  very  organization,  we 
ire  almost  entirely  excluded.* 

Imbedding  of  Terrestrial  Planls, 

When  a  tree  falls  into  a  river  from  the  undermining  of  the  banks,  or 
from  being  washed  in  by  a  torrent  or  flood,  it  floats  on  the  surface,  not 
becaiise  the  woody  portion  is  specifically  lighter  than  water,  but  because 
it  is  full  of  pores  containing  air.     When  soaked  for  a  considerable  time» 

*  See  Book  I.  ch.  v. 
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the  water  makes  its  way  into  these  pores,  and  the  wood  becomes  water' 
logged  and  sinks.  The  time  required  for  this  process  varies  in  different 
woods ;  but  several  kinds  may  be  drifted  to  great  distances,  sometin^ei 
across  the  ocean,  before  they  lose  their  buoyancy. 

fFood  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  the  sea, — ^If  wood  be  sunk  to  vast 
depths  in  the  sea,  it  may  be  impregnated  with  water  suddenly.  Captain 
Scoresby  informs  us,  in  his  Account  on  the  Arctic  Regions,*  that  on  one 
occasion  a  whale,  on  being  harpooned,  ran  out  all  the  lines  in  the  boat» 
which  it  then  dragged  under  water,  to  the  depth  of  several  thousand  feet, 
the  men  having  just  time  to  escape  to  a  piece  of  ace.  When  the  fish 
returned  to  the  surface  **  to  blow,'*  it  was  struck  a  second  time,  and  soon 
afterwards  killed.  The  moment  it  expired  it  began  to  sink, — an  unusual 
circumstance,  which  was  found  to  be  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  sunken 
boat,  which  still  remained  attached  to  it.  By  means  of  harpoons  and 
ropes  the  fish  was  prevented  from  sinking,  until  it  was  released  from  the 
weight  by  CDnnecting  a  rope  to  the  lines  of  the  attached  boat,  which  was 
no  sooner  done  than  the  fish  rose  again  to  the  surface.  The  sunken  boat 
was  then  hauled  up  with  great  labour ;  for  so  heavy  was  it,  that  although 
before  the  accident  it  would  have  been  buoyant  when  full  of  water,  yet  it 
now  required  a  boat  at  each  end  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  **  When  it  was 
hoisted  into  the  ship,  the  paint  came  off  the  wood  in  large  sheets;  and 
the  planks,  which  were  of  wainscot,  were  as  completely  soaked  in  every 
pore  as  if  they  had  lain  at  the  bottom  oS  the  sea  since  the  flood !  A 
wooden  apparatus  that  accompanied  the  boat  in  its  progress  through  the 
deep,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  piece  of  thick  deal,  about  fifteen  inches  square, 
happened  to  fall  overboard,  and,  though  it  originally  consisted  of  the 
lightest  fir,  sank  in  the  water  like  a  stone.  The  boat  was  rendered  use- 
less :  even  the  wood  of  which  it  was  built,  on  being  offered  to  the  cook 
for  fuel,  was  tried  and  rejected  as  incombustible."t 

Captain  Scoresby  found  that,  by  sinking  pieces  of  fir,  elm,  ash,  &c., 
to  the  depth  of  four  thousand  and  sometimes  six  thousand  feet,  they 
became  impregnated  with  sea-water,  and  when  drawn  up  again,  after  im- 
mersion, for  an  hour,  would  no  longer  float.  The  effect  of  this  impreg- 
nation was  to  increase  the  dimensions  as  well  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  wood,  every  solid  inch  having  increased  one-twentieth  in  size  and 
twenty-one  twenty-fifilis  in  weight4 

Drift  wood  of  the  Mackenzie  River, — When  timber  is  drifted  down  by 
a  river,  it  is  often  arrested  by  lakes :  and,  becoming  water-logged,  it  may 
sink  and  be  imbedded  in  lacustrine  strata,  if  any  be  there  forming :  some- 
times a  portion  floats  on  till  it  reaches  the  sea.  In  the  course  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  we  have  an  example  of  vast  accumulations  of  vegetable 
matter  now  in  progress  under  both  these  circumstances. 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  19] .  t  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

X  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regioni,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
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In  Slave  Lake  in  particular,  which  yies  in  dimensions  with  some  of 
the  great  fresh-water  seas  of  Canada,  the  quantity  of  drift-timber  brought 
down  annually  b  enormous.  **  As  the  trees/'  says  Doctor  Richardson, 
**  retain  their  roots,  which  are  often  loaded  with  earth  and  stones,  they 
readily  sink,  especially  when  waternroaked ;  and,  accumulating  in  the 
eddies,  form  shoals,  which  ultimately  augment  into  islands.  A  thicket 
of  small  willows  covers  the  new-formed  island  as  soon  as  it  appears  above 
water,  and  their  fibrous  roots  serve  to  bind  the  whole  firmly  together. 
Sections  of  these  islands  are  annually  made  by  the  river,  assisted  by  the 
frost;  and  it  k  interesting  to  study  the  diversity  of  appearances  they 
present,  according  to  their  different  ages.  The  trunks  of  the  trees 
gradually  decay  until  they  are  converted  into  a  blackish  brown  substance 
resembling  peat,  but  which  still  retains  more  or  less  of  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  wood ;  and  layers  of  this  often  alternate  with  layers  of  clay 
and  sand,  the  whole  being  penetrated,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  yards 
or  more,  by  the  long  fibrous  roots  of  the  willows.  A  deposition  of  this 
kind,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  infiltration  of  bituminous  matter,  would  pro- 
duce an  excellent  imitation  of  coal,  with  vegetable  impressions  of  the  * 
willow-roots.  What  appeared  most  remarkable  was  the  horiaontal  slaty 
stroctnre  that  the  older  alluvial  banks  presented,  or  the  regular  curve  that 
the  strata  assumed  from  unequal  subsidence. 

**  It  was  in  the  rivers  only  that  we  could  observe  sections  of  these 
deposits  ;  but  the  same  operation  goes  on  on  a  much  more  magnificent 
scale  in  the  lakes.  A  shoal  of  many  miles  in  extent  is  formed  on  the 
south  side  of  Athabasca  Lake,  by  the  drift-timber  and  vegetable  debris 
brought  down  by  the  Elk  River ;  and  the  Slave  Lake  itself  must  in  process 
of  time  be  filled  up  by  the  matters  daily  conveyed  into  it  from  Slave  River. 
Vast  quantities  of  drift-timber  are  buried  under  the  sand  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  enormous  piles  of  it  are  accumulated  on  the  shores  of  every 
part  of  the  lake.*** 

The  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  display  almost  every  where  horizontal  beds 
of  wood  coal,  alternating  with  bituminous  clay,  gravel,  sand,  and  friable 
sandstone ;  sections^  in  short,  of  such  deposits  as  are  now  evidently  form- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  which  it  traverses. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  forests  intercepted  by  the  lakes,  a  still  greater 
mass  of  drift  wood  is  found  where  the  Mackenzie  reaches  the  sea,  in  a 
latitude  where  no  wood  grows  at  present  except  a  few  stunted  willows. 
At  the  mouths  of  the  river  the  alluvial  matter  has  formed  a  barrier  of 
islands  and  shoals,  where  we  may  expect  a  great  formation  of  coal  at 
some  distant  period. 

The  abundance  of  floating  timber  on  the  Mackenzie  is  owing,  as  Dr. 
Richardson  informs  me,  to  the  direction  and  to  the  length  of  the  course  of 

*  Dr.  Richardson*!  CJeognost.  Obi.  on  Capt.  Franklin's  Polar  Expedition. 
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Aifl  ri^er,  which  rans  from  south  to  north*  so  that  the  sources  of  the 
stpeem  lie  in  mudi  warmer  latitades  than  its  mouths.  In  the  country, 
therefore,  where  the  sources  are  situated,  the  frost  breaks  up  at  an  earlier 
season,  while  yet  the  waters  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  are  ice«bound. 
Hence  the  current  of  water,  rushing  down  northward,  reaches  a  point 
where  the  thaw  has  not  begun,  and,  finding  the  channel  of  the  river  blocked 
up  with  ice,  it  overflows  the  banks,  sweeping  through  forests  of  pines, 
and  carrying  away  thousands  of  uprooted  trees. 

Drift'wood  of  the  AHsnaaippi.'^l  have  already  observed  that  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  is  much  impeded  by  trunks  of  trees  half  sunk  in 
^e  river.*  On  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  many  of  them  subside,  and 
are  imbedded  in  the  new  strata  which  form  the  delta,  but  many  of  them 
Ikmt  on  and  enter  the  Gulf  stream.  **  Tropical  plants  (says  M.  Constant 
Prevost)  are  taken  up  by  this  great  current,  and  carried  in  a  northerly 
direction  till  they  reach  the  shores  of  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen  uninjured. 
A  great  portion  of  them  are  doubtless  arrested  on  their  passage,  and  pro- 
bably alwa3r8  in  the  same  inlets,  or  the  same  spots  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean ;  in  fact,  wherever  an  eddy  or  calm  determines  their  distribution, 
which,  in  this  single  example,  extends  over  a  space  comprehended  between 
the  equator  and  the  eightieth  degree  of  latitude— an  immense  space,  six 
times  more  considerable  than  that  occupied  by  all  Europe,  and  thirty 
times  larger  than  France.  The  drifting  of  various  substances,  though 
regular,  is  not  continual :  it  takes  place  by  intermittance  af\er  great  inun- 
dations of  rivers,  and  in  the  intervals  the  waters  may  carry  sand  only,  or 
mud,  or  each  of  these  alternately,  to  the  same  localities.'*t 

Drift-timber  on  coasts  of  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  ^c, — The  ancient 
forests  of  Iceland,  observes  Malte-Bmn,  have  been  improvidently  exhaust- 
ed ;  but,  although  the  Icelander  can  obtain  no  timber  from  the  land«  he  is 
supplied  with  it  abundantly  by  the  ocean.  An  immense  quantity  of 
thick  trunks  of  pines,  firs,  and  other  trees,  are  thrown  upon  the  northern 
eoast  of  the  island,  especially  upon  North  Gape  and  Cape  Langaness,  and 
are  then  carried  by  the  waves  along  these  two  promontories  to  other  parts 
of  the  coast,  so  as  to  afibrd  sufiiciency  of  wood  for  fuel  and  for  construct- 
ing boats.  Timber  is  also  carried  to  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  Green* 
land ;  and  Crantz  assures  vk  that  the  masses  of  floating  wood  thrown  by 
the  waves  upon  the  island  of  John  de  Mayen  often  equal  the  whole  of 
that  island  in  extent.^ 

In  a  similar  manner  the  bays  of  Spitzbergen  are  filled  with  drift-wood, 
which  accumulates  also  upon  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  Siberia  that  are 
exposed  to  the  east,  consisting  of  larch  trees,  pines,  Siberian  cedars,  firs, 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  183. 
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and  Ferommbaceo  and  Campeachy  woods.  Tkese  tmnka  appear  to  have 
been  swept  awaj  by  the  great  rivers  of  Am  and  America.  Some  of  them 
are  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo,  by  the  Bahama  stream ;  while  others 
are  harried  forward  by  the  current  which,  to  the  north  of  Siberia^  con* 
■tantly  sets  in  from  east  to  west.  Some  of  these  trees  have  been  deprived 
of  their  bark  by  friction,  but  are  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to  form 
excellent  building  timber.*  Parts  of  the  branches  and  almost  all  the  roots 
remain  fixed  to  the  pines  which  have  been  drifted  into  the  North  Sea« 
uto  latitudes  too  cold  for  the  growth  of  such  timber,  but  the  trunks  are 
usually  barked. 

The  leaves  and  lighter  parts  of  plants  are  seldom  carried  out  to  sea,  in 
any  pan  of  the  globe,  except  during  tropical  hurricanes  among  islands, 
and  daring  the  agitations  of  the  atmosphere  which  sometimes  aecompany 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions.! 

Comparative  number  of  living  and  foatUixtd  tpeeiea  of  plants, — ^It 
will  appear  from  these  observations  that,  although  the  remains  of  terres- 
trial vegetation,  borne  down  by  aqueous  causes  from  the  land,  are  chiefly 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  yet  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  drifted  about  in  all  directions  by  currents,  and  may 
beeome  imbedded  in  any  marine  formation,  or  may  sink  down,  when 
waterlogged,  .to  the  bottom  of  unfathomable  abysses,  and  there  accumulate 
without  intermixture  of  other  substances. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  we  have  any  data  for  inferring  that  the  remains  of 
a  eonsiderable  proportion  of  the  existing  species  of  plants  will  be  perma* 
aently  preserved,  so  as  to  be  hereafter  recognisable,  supposing  the  strata 
DOW  in  progress  to  be  at  some  future  period  upraised  7    To  this  inquiry  it 
amy  be  answered,  that  there  are  no  reasons  for  expecting  that  more  thaa< 
a  small  number  of  the  plants  now  flourishing  in  the  globe  will  become  fossil- 
iied ;  since  the  entire  habitations  of  a  great  number  of  them  are  remote  from 
lakes  and  seas,  and  even  where  they  grow  near  to  large  bodies  of  water, 
the  circumstances  are  quite  accidental  and  partial  which  favour  the  imbed- 
ding and  conservation  of  vegetable  remains.   Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
ipecies  of  plants  inhabiting  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Rhine,  or  that 
tegion,  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  which  is  watered  by  the  Rhine 
lod  its  numeioua  tributaries,  to  be  about  2500  in  number,  exclusive  of  the 
Biyptogamic  class.    This  estimate  is  by  no  means  exaggerated ;  yet  if  a 
geologist  could  explore  the  deposits  which  have  resulted  from  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  Rhine  in  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  oflf  the  coast  of  Holland, 
be  might  scarcely  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  recent  strata  the  leaves,  wood, 
ind  seeds  oi  Jifty  species  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to  enable  a 
Iwtanist  to  determine  their  specific  characters  with  certainty. 


*  Olafien,  Voyage  to  Iceland,  tome  i.  Malta-Bran's  Geog.,  vol.  v.  part  i.  p.  113. 
\  De  U  Beche,  Geol.  Manual,  p.  477. 
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Thope  naturalists,  therefore,  who  infer  that  the  ancient  flora  of  thi 
glo!^  was,  at  certain  periods,  less  varied  than  now,  merely  because  thej 
have  as  yet  discovered  only  a  few  hundred  fossil  species  of  a  particulai 
epoch,  while  they  can  enumerate  more  than  fifty  thousand  living  ones, 
are  reasoning  on  a  false  basis,  and  their  standard  of  comparison  is  not  the 
same  in  the  two  cases. 

Submarine  forests,'^!  have  already  hinted,  that  the  explanation  ol 
some  of  these  may  be  sought  in  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  in  estua- 
ries, and  the  varying  level  of  the  tides,  at  distant  periods  on  the  same  parta 
of  our  coasts;*  but  some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  be  due  to  subsidenec 
caused  by  earthquakes. 

It  has  been  observed,  by  Dr.  Fleming,  that  the  roots  of  the  trees,  in 
several  submarine  forests  in  Scotland,  are  in  lacustrine  silt.  The  stumps 
of  the  trees  evidently  occupy  the  position  in  which  they  formerly  grew, 
and  are  sometimes  from  eight  to  ten  feet  below  high-water  mark.  The 
horizontality  of  the  strata,  and  other  circumstances,  preclude  the  supposi- 
tion  of  a  slide ;  he  has,  therefore,  attributed  the  depression,  with  much 
probability,  to  the  drainage  of  peaty  soil,  on  the  removal  of  a  seaward 
barrier.  Suppose  a  lake,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  chain  of  sand  hills, 
to  become  a  marsh,  and  a  stratum  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  formed  on  the 
surface,  of  sufficient  density  to  support  trees.  Let  the  outlet  of  the  marsh 
be  elevated  a  few  feet  only  above  the  rise  of  the  tide.  All  the  strata  below 
the  level  of  the  outlet  would  be  kept  constantly  wet,  or  in  a  semifluid 
state  ;  but  if  the  tides  rise  in  the  estuary,  and  the  sea  encroaches,  portions 
of  the  gained  lands  are  swept  away,  and  the  extremities  of  the  alluvial 
and  peaty  strata,  whereon  the  forest  grew,  are  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  al 
every  ebb  tide  left  dry  to  a  depth  equal  to  the  increased  fall  of  the  tide. 
Much  water,  formerly  prevented  from  escaping,  now  oozes  out  from  the 
moist  beds, — the  strata  collapse,  and  the  surface  of  the  morass,  instead 
of  remaining  at  its  original  height,  sinks  below  the  level  of  the  sea.t 

Stibmarine  forest  on  coast  of  Hants  ^  how  formed. — Mr.  Charles  Harris 
discovered  lately  evident  traces  of  a  fir-wood,  beneath  the  mean  level  oi 
the  sea,  at  Boummouth,  in  Hampshire,  the  formation  having  been  laid 
open  during  a  low  spring  tide.  It  is  composed  of  peat  and  wood,  and  is 
situated  between  the  beach  and  a  bar  of  sand  about  200  yards  ofl^,  and 
extends  fifty  yards  along  the  shore.  It  also  lies  in  the  direct  linn  of  the 
Boummouth  Valley,  from  the  termination  of  which  it  is  separated  by  200 
yards  of  shingle  and  drift-sand.  Down  the  valley  flows  a  large  brook, 
traversing  near  its  mouth  a  considerable  tract  of  rough,  boggy,  and  heathy 
ground,  which  produces  a  few  birch  trees,  and  a  great  abundance  of  the 
Myrica  gale.     Seventy-six  rings  of  annual  growth  were  counteil  in  a 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  254. 
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transverse  section  of  one  of  the  buried  fir  trees,  wliich  was  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter.  Besides  the  stumps  and  roots  of  fir,  pieces  of  alder  and 
birch  are  found  in  the  peat ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  part  of  many 
of  the  trees  has  been  converted  into  iron  pyrites.  The  peat  rests  on 
pebbly  strata,  precisely  similar  to  the  sand  and  pebbles  occurring  on  the 
adjoining  heaths. 

As  the  sea  is  encroaching  on  this  shore,  we  may  suppose  that  at  some 
former  period  the  Bourne  Valley  extended  farther,  and  that  its  extremity 
consisted,  as  at  present,  of  boggy  ground,  partly  clothed  with  fir-trees. 
The  bog  rested  on  that  bed  of  pebbles  which  we  now  see  below  the  peat ; 
and  the  sea,  in  its  progressive  encroachments,  eventually  laid  bare,  at  low 
water,  the  sandy  foundations  ;  upon  which  a  stream  of  fresh  water  rush- 
ing through  the  sand  at  the  fall  of  the  tides,  carried  out  loose  sand  with 
it  The  superstratum  of  vegetable  matter  being  matted  and  bound  together 
by  the  roots  of  trees,  remained  ;  but  being  undermined,  sank  down  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  then  the  waves  washed  sand  and  shingle  over  it. 
In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  it  may  be  observed,  that  small  streams  of 
fresh  water  often  pass  under  the  sands  of  the  sea-beach,  so  that  they  may 
be  crossed  dry-shod  ;  and  the  water  is  seen,  at  the  point  where  it  issues, 
to  carry  out  sand,  and  even  pebbles. 

Imbedding  of  the  Remains  of  Insects, 

I  have  observed  the  elytra  and  other  parts  of  beetles  in  a  band  of  fissile 
clay,  separating  two  beds  of  recent  shell-marl,  in  the  Loch  of  Kinnordy 
in  Forfanhire.  Amongst  these,  Mr.  Curtis  recognised  Elater  lineatus 
and  Atopa  cervina,  species  still  living  in  Scotland.  These,  as  well  as 
other  remains  which  accompanied  them,  appear  to  belong  to  terrestrial, 
not  aqnatic,  species,  and  must  have  been  carried  down  in  muddy  water 
during  an  inundation.  In  the  lacustrine  peat  of  the  same  locality,  the 
elytra  of  beetles  are  not  uncommon ;  but  in  the  deposits  of  drained  lakes 
generally,  and  in  the  silt  of  our  estuaries,  the  relics  of  this  class  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  rare.  In  the  blue  clay  of  very  modern  origin  of 
Lewes  levels,  Mr.  Mantel!  has  found  the  Indusia,  or  cases  of  the  larve 
of  Phryganea,  in  abundance,  with  minute  shells  belonging  to  the  genera 
Planorbis,  Limnea,  &c.,  adhering  to  them.* 

When  speaking  of  the  migrations  of  insects,  I  pointed  out  that  an  im- 
mense number  are  floated  into  lakes  and  seas  by  rivers,  or  blown  by 
winds  far  from  the  land  ;  but  they  are  so  buoyant  that  we  can  only  sup- 
pose them,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  to  sink  to  the  bottom 
before  they  are  either  devoured  by  insectivorous  animals  or  decomposed. 

*  Trmi.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  201,  second  series. 
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Remains  of  Rqstilea, 

As  the  bodies  of  several  crocodiles  were  found  in  the  mad  brought  down 
to  the  sea  by  the  river  inundation  which  attended  an  earthquake  in  Java 
in  the  year  1699,  we  may  imagine  that  extraordinary  floods  of  mud  may 
stifle  many  individuals  of  the  shoals  of  alligators  and  other  reptiles  which 
frequent  lakes  and  the  deltas  of  rivers  in  tropical  climates.  Thousands 
of  frogs  were  found  leaping  about  among  the  wreck  carried  into  the  sea 
by  the  late  inundations  in  Morayshire  ;*  and  it  is  evident  that  whenever 
a  sea-clifl'  is  undermined,  or  land  is  swept  by  other  violent  causes  into 
the  sea,  land  reptiles  may  be  carried  in. 


Remains  of  Birds, 

We  might  have  anticipated  that  the  imbedding  of  the  remains  of  birds 
in  new  strata  would  be  of  very  rare  occurrence,  for  their  powers  of  flight 
insure  them  against  perishing  by  numerous  casualties  to  which  qaadm- 
peds  are  exposed  during  floods ;  and  if  they  chance  to  be  drowned,  or  to 
die  when  swimming  on  the  water,  it  will  scarcely  ever  happen  that  they 
will  be  submerged  so  as  to  become  preserved  in  sedimenary  deposits.  In 
consequence  of  the  hollow  tubular  structure  of  their  bones  and  the  quan- 
tity of  their  feathers,  they  are  extremely  light  in  proportion  to  their 
volume  ;  so  that  when  first  killed  they  do  not  sink  to  the  bottom  like 
quadrupeds,  but  float  on  the  surface  until  the  carcass  either  rots  away  or 
is  devoured  by  predaceous  animals.  To  these  causes  we  may  ascribe' 
the  absence  of  any  vestige  of  the  bones  of  birds  in  the  recent  marl  forma- 
tions of  Scotland ;  although  these  lakes,  until  the  moment  when  they 
were  artificially  drained,  were  frequented  by  a  great  abundance  of  water* 
fowl. 

Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  records  that  some  aquatic  birds  were  dashed  to  pieces 
by  the  impetuous  waters  of  the  Deveron,  in  Aberdeenshire,  as  they  rushed 
through  a  narrow  pass  among  the  rocks  during  the  floods  of  1829.t  In 
this  manner  torrents  charged  with  mud  may  occasionally  deposit  the  re- 
mains of  birds  in  lacustrine  strata. 

Imbedding  of  Terrestrial  Quadrupeds. 

River  inundations  recur  in  most  climates  at  very  irregular  intervals,  and 
expend  their  fury  on  those  rich  alluvial  plains,  where  herds  of  herbivorous 
quadrupeds  congregate  together.  These  animals  are  often  surprised; 
and,  being  unable  to  stem  the  current,  are  hurried  along  until  they  are 
drowned,  when  they  sink  at  first  immediately  to  the  bottom.     Here  their 

**  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder's  Account,  aecond  edition,  p.  312. 
t  Account  of  the  Great  Floods,  &c.  second  ed.,  p.  330. 
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badies  «re  drified  along,  together  with  sedimeiit,  into  lakes  or  aeaa,  and 
may  ihen  be  eo^rered  by  a  naas  of  mud,  aand,  and  pebbka,  thrown  down 
upon  ihem.  If  there  be  no  sediment  superimposed,  the  gases  generated 
by  patrefaetion  usuaily  cause  the  bodies  to  rise  again  to  the  surface  abont 
the  ninth,  or  at  latest  the  fourteenth  day.  The  pressure  of  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  mud  would  not  be  sufficient  to  retain  them  at  the  bottom ;  for  we 
see  the  putrid  carcasses  of  dogs  and  cats,  even  in  rivers,  floating  with 
eoosiderable  weights  attached  to  them,  and  in  sea-water  they  would  be 
still  more  buoyant. 

Where  the  body  is  so  buried  in  drift-sand,  or  mud  accumulated  upon 
it,  as  never  to  rise  again,  the  skeleton  may  be  preserved  entire ;  but  if  it 
comes  again  to  the  surface  while  in  the  process  of  putrefaction,  the  bones 
commonly  fall  piecemeal  from  the  floating  carcass,  and  may  in  that  case 
be  scattered  at  random  over  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  estuary,  or  sea  ;  so 
that  a  jaw  may  afterwards  be  found  in  one  place,  a  rib  in  another,  a 
bomerus  in  a  third — all  included,  perhaps,  in  a  matrix  of  fine  materials, 
where  there  may  be  evidence  of  very  slight  transporting  power  in  the 
current,  or  even  of  none,  but  simply  of  some  chemical  precipitate. 

A  large  number  of  the  bodies  of  drowned  animals,  if  they  float  into  the 
tea  or  a  lake,  especially  in  hot  climates,  are  instantly  devoured  by  sharks, 
alligators,  and  other  carnivorous  beasts,  which  may  have  power  to  digest 
even  the  bones ;  but  during  extraordinary  floods,  when  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  land  animals  are  destroyed,  the  waters  are  commonly  so  tdrbid, 
especially  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  that  even  aquatic  species  are 
compelled  to  escape  into  some  retreat  where  there  is  clearer  water,  lest 
they  should  be  stifled.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  sedi- 
mentary deposition  at  such  seasons,  the  probability  of  carcasses  becoming 
permanently  imbedded  is  considerable. 

Fiood  in  the  Solway  Firths  1794. — One  of  the  most  memorable  floods 
of  modem  date,  in  our  island,  is  that  which  visited  part  of  the  southern 
borders  of  Scotland,  on  the  24tli  of  January,  1794,  and  which  spread 
particular  devastation  over  the  country  adjoining  the  Solway  Firth. 

We  learn  from  the  account  of  Captain  Napier,  that  the  heavy  rains 
had  swollen  every  stream  which  entered  the  Firth  of  Solway  ;  so  that 
the  inundation  not  only  carried  away  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
but  many  of  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  washing  down  their  bodies  into 
the  estuary.  After  the  storm,  when  the  flood  subsided,  an  extraordinary 
spectacle  was  seen  on  a  large  sand-bank,  called  **  the  beds  of  Esk," 
where  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  tidal  water,  and  where  heavy  bodies  are 
usually  left  stranded  after  great  floods.  On  this  single  bank  were  found 
collected  togetlier  the  bodies  of  9  black  cattle,  3  horses,  1840  sheep,  45 
dogs,  180  hares,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  animals,  and,  mingled 
with  the  rest,  the  corpses  of  two  men  and  one  woman.* 

*  Treatiae  on  Practical  Store  Fanning,  p.  85. 
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Floods  in  Scotland,  1820. — ^In  those  more  recent  floods  in  Scotland, 
in  August,  1829,  whereby  a  fertile  district  on  the  east  coast  became  a 
scene  of  dreadful  desolation,  a  vast  number  of  animals  and  plants  were 
washed  from  the  land,  and  found  scattered  about  after  the  storm,  around 
the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers.  An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the 
scene  which  presented  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  in  Morayshire  :— 
**For  several  miles  along  the  beach  crowds  were  employed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  save  the  wood  and  other  wreck  with  which  the  heavy  rolling  tide 
was  loaded  ;  whilst  the  margin  of  the  sea  was  strewed  with  the  carcasses 
of  domestic  animals,  and  with  millions  of  dead  hares  and  rabbits.  Thou- 
sands of  living  frogs,  also,  swept  from  the  fields,  no  one  can  say  how  far 
oflT,  were  observed  leaping  among  the  wreck."* 

Savannahs  of  South  America. — We  are  informed  by  Humboldt,  that 
during  the  periodical  swellings  of  the  large  rivers  in  South  America  great 
numbers  of  quadrupeds  are  annually  drowned.  Of  the  wild  horses,  for 
example,  which  graze  in  immense  troops  in  the  savannahs,  thousands  are 
said  to  perish  when  the  river  Apure  is  swollen,  before  they  have  time  to 
reach  the  rising  ground  of  the  Llanos.  The  mares,  during  the  season  of 
high  water,  may  be  seen,  followed  by  their  colts,  swimming  about  and 
feeding  on  the  grass,  of  which  the  top  alone  waves  above  the  waters.  In 
this  state  they  are  pursued  by  crocodiles ;  and  their  thighs  frequently 
bear  the  prints  of  the  teeth  of  these  carnivorous  reptiles.  **  Such  is  the 
pliability,'*  observes  the  celebrated  traveller,  **  of  the  organization  of  the 
animals  which  man  has  subjected  to  his  sway,  that  horses,  cows,  and 
other  species  of  European  origin,  lead,  for  a  time,  an  amphibious  life, 
surrounded  by  crocodiles,  water-serpents,  and  manatees.  When  the 
rivers  return  again  into  their  beds,  they  roam  in  the  savannah,  which  is 
then  spread  over  with  a  fine  odoriferous  grass,  and  enjoy,  as  in  their  na- 
tive climate,  the  renewed  vegetation  of  spring. "t 

Floods  of  the  Ganges.^^Vie  find  it  continually  stated,  by  those  who 
describe  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  that  these  rivers  carry  before 
them,  during  the  flood  season,  not  only  floats  of  reeds  and  timber,  but 
dead  bodies  of  men,  deer,  and  ozen.^ 

In  Java,  1699. — I  have  already  referred  to  the  effects  of  a  flood  which 
attended  an  earthquake  in  Java  in  1099,  when  the  turbid  waters  of  the 
Batavian  river  destroyed  all  the  fish  except  the  carp  ;  and  when  drowned 
buflaloes,  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  deer,  apes,  and  other  wild  beasts,  were 
brought  down  to  the  sea-coast  by  the  current,  with  several  crocodiles 
which  had  been  stifled  in  the  mud.§ 


•  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder's  Floods  in  Morayshire,  1829,  p.  312,  second  ed  ;  and  see  ante, 
Vol.  I.  p.  J71. 
t  Humboldt's  Pers.  Nar.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  394—396. 
t  Malte-Brun,  Geog.,  vol.  iii.  p.  22.  §  See  Vol.  I.  p.  421. 
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On  the  western  side  of  the  same  island,  in  the  territory  of  Goulongong, 
in  the  Regencies,  a  more  recent  volcanic  eruption  (1821)  was  attended  by 
a  flood,  during  which  the  river  Tjetandoy  bore  down  hundreds  of  car- 
casses of  rhinoceroses  and  buffaloes,  and  swept  away  more  than  one 
hundred  men  and  women  from  a  multitude  assembled  on  its  banks  to 
celebrate  a  festival.  Whether  the  bodies  reached  the  sea,  or  were  de- 
posited, with  drift  matter,  in  some  of  the  large  intervening  alluvial  plains, 
we  are  not  informed.* 

In  Virginia^  1771. — I  might  enumerate  a  great  number  of  local  deluges 
that  have  swept  through  the  fertile  lands  bordering  on  large  rivers, 
especially  in  tropical  countries,  but  I  should  surpass  the  limits  assigned 
to  this  work.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
idsndsy  in  rivers,  is  often  attended  with  great  loss  of  lives.  Thus,  when 
the  principal  river  in  Virginia  rose,  in  1771,  to  the  height  of  twenty-five 
feel  above  its  ordinary  level,  it  swept  entirely  away  Elk  Island,  on  which 
seven  hundred  head  of  quadrupeds, — ^horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
nearly  one  hundred  houses.t 

The  reader  will  gather,  from  what  was  before  said  respecting  the 
deposition  of  sediment  by  aqueous  causes,  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
remains  of  quadrupeds  drifted  away  by  rivers  must  be  intercepted  by  lakes 
before  they  reach  the  sea,  or  buried  in  fresh-water  formations  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  If  they  are  carried  still  farther,  the  probabilities  arc 
increased  of  their  rising  to  the  surface  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and,  in 
that  case,  of  being  there  devoured  by  aquatic  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  subsid- 
ing into  some  spots  whither  no  sediment  is  conveyed,  and,  consequently, 
where  every  vestige  of  them  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  disappear. 

Skeletons  of  animals  in  recent  shell-marl^  Scotland, — In  some  instances 
the  skeletons  of  quadrupeds  are  met  with  abundantly  in  recent  shell-marls 
in  Scotland,  where  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have  been  imbedded  by 
the  action  of  rivers  or  floods.  They  all  belong  to  species  which  now 
inhabit,  or  are  known  to  have  been  indigenous  in  Scotland.  The  remains 
of  several  hundred  skeletons  have  been  procured  within  the  last  century, 
from  five  or  six  small  lakes  in  Forfarshire,  where  shell-marl  has  been 
worked.  Those  of  the  stag  [Cervus  elaphus)  are  most  numerous;  and  if 
the  others  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  relative  abundance,  they  will 
follow  nearly  thus — the  ox,  the  boar,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  the 
haie,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  cat.  The  beaver  seems  extremely  rare  ; 
but  it  has  been  found  in  the  shell-marl  of  Loch  Marlie,  in  Perthshire,  and 
in  the  parish  of  Edrom,  in  Berwickshire. 

In  the  greater  part  of  these  lake-deposits  there  are  no  signs  of  floods  ; 
and  the  expanse  of  water  was  originally  so  confined,  that  the  smallest  of 

*  Thu  account  I  had  from  Mr.  Baumhauer,  Director-Ckneral  of  Financei  in  Java, 
t  Scots  Mag.,  vol.  juudii. 

Vol.  IL— T 
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the  above  mentioned  quadrupeds  could  have  crossed,  by  swimming,  from 
one  shore  to  the  other.  Deer,  and  such  species  as  take  readily  to  the 
water,  may  often  have  been  mired  in  trying  to  land,  where  the  bottom  * 
was  soft  and  quaggy,  and  in  their  efforts  to  escape  may  have  plunged 
deeper  into  the  marly  bottom.  Some  individuals,  I  suspect,  of  different 
species,  have  fallen  in  when  crossing  the  frozen  surface  in  winter;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  treacherous  than  the  ice  when  covered  with  snow, 
in  consequence  of  the  springs,  which  arc  numerous,  and  which,'retainiog 
always  an  equal  temperature,  cause  the  ice,  in  certain  spots,  to  be  ex- 
tremely thin,  while  in  every  other  part  of  the  lake  it  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  heaviest  weights. 

Mammiferous  remains  in  marine  strata. — As  the  bones  of  mammalia 
are  often  so  abundantly  preserved  in  peat,  and  such  lakes  as  have  just 
been  described,  the  encroachments  of  a  sea  upon  a  coast  may  sometimoil'' 
throw  down  the  imbedded  skeletons,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  away 
by  tides  and  currents,  and  entombed  in  subaqueous  formations.  Some  of 
the  smaller  quadrupeds,  also,  which  burrow  in  the  ground,  as  well  at. 
reptiles  and  every  species  of  plant,  are  liable  to  be  cast  down  into  tha 
waves  by  this  cause,  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  although  probably 
of  comparatively  small  importance  amongst  the  numerous  agents  whereby 
terrestrial  organic  remains  are  included  in  submarine  strata. 


CHAPTER     XVI. 


IMBEDDING   OF   THE    REMAINS   OF   MAN   AND  HIS  WORKS   IN  SUBAQUEOUS 

STRATA. 

Drilling  of  human  bodies  to  the  sea  by  river  inundations — Destruction  of  bridge* 
and  houses — Loss  of  lives  by  shipwreck — How  human  corpses  may  be  preserved 
in  recent  deposits — Number  of  wreclied  vessels — Fossil  skeletons  of  men  (p.  151.) 
— Fossil  eanoes,  ships,  and  works  of  art — Chemical  changes  which  metallic  articlef 
have  nndorgone  after  long  submergence — Imbedding  of  cities  and  forests  in 
■ubaqueous  strata  by  subsidence  (p.  154.)— Earthquake  of  Culch  in  1819 — Berk- 
ley's arguments  for  the  recent  date  of  the  creation  of  man  (p.  15C.) — Concluding 
remarks. 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  mortal  remains  of 
man  and  the  works  of  his  hands  may  be  permanently  preserved  in  suba- 
queous strata.     Of  tlie  many  hundred  million  human  beings  which  perish 
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in  the  course  of  every  centnry  on  the  land,  every  vestige  is  usaally  de- 
stroyed in  the  course  of  a  few  thousand  years  ;  but  of  the  smaller  number 
that  perish  in  the  waters,  a  considerable  proportion  must  frequently  be 
entombed  under  such  circumstances,  that  parts  of  them  may  endure 
thioagboQt  entire  geological  epochs. 

The  bodies  of  men,  together  with  those  of  the  inferior  animals,  are 
occasionally  washed  down  during  river  inundations  into  seas  and  lakes.* 
Belzoni  witnessed  a  flood  on  the  Nile,  in  September,  1818,  where, 
althoagh  the  river  rose  only  three  feet  and  a-half  above  its  ordinary  level, 
several  villages,  with  some  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
swept  away.t  It  was  before  mentioned  that  a  rise  of  six  feet  of  water  in 
the  Ganges,  in  1763,  was  attended  with  a  much  greater  loss  of  lives.j: 

In  the  year  1771,  when  the  inundations  in  the  north  of  England  appear 
Is  have  equalled  the  recent  floods  in  Morayshire,  a  great  number  of 
liQDses  and  their  inhabitants  were  swept  away  by  the  rivers  Tyne,  Can, 
Wear,  Tees«  and  Greta ;  and  no  less  than  twenty-one  bridges  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  courses  of  these  rivers.  At  the  village  of  By  well  the  flood 
tore  the  dead  bodies  and  coffins  out  of  the  churchyard,  and  bore  them 
tway-y  together  with  many  of  the  living  inhabitants.  During  the  same 
leoipest  an  immense  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  were  also  trans- 
ported to  the  sea,  while  the  whole  coast  was  covered  with  the  wreck  of 
ships.  Four  centuries  before  (in  1338),  tlie  same  district  had  been  visited 
by  a  similar  continuance  of  heavy  rains  followed  by  disastrous  floods, 
uid  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  catastrophes  may  recur  periodically. 
As  the  population  increases,  and  buildings  and  bridges  arc  multiplied,  we 
mnst  expect  the  loss  of  lives  and  property  to  augment.  § 

Ibisilizaiian  of  human  bodies  in  the  bed  of  the  sea. — If  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  human  bodies  committed  to  the  deep  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
burial  we  add  those  of  individuals  lost  by  shipwreck,  we  shall  find  that 
in  the  oonrse  of  a  single  year,  a  great  number  of  human  remains  are  con- 
signed to  the  subaqueous  regions.  I  shall  hereafter  advert  to  a  calculation 
by  which  it  appears  that  more  than  five  hundred  British  vessels  alone, 
averaging  each  a  burtlien  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  are 
wrecked,  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  annually.  Of  these  the  crews  for  the 
most  part  escape,  although  it  sometimes  happens  that  all  perish.  In  one 
great  naval  action  several  thousand  individuals  sometimes  share  a  watery 
grave. 

Many  of  these  corpses  are  instantly  devoured  by  predaceous  fish,  some- 
times before  they  reach  the  bottom  ;  still  more  frequently  when  they  rise 
again  to  the  surface,  and  float  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Many  decompose 
on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  where  no  sediment  is  thrown  down  upon  them  ; 

*  See  anti;,  pp.  143. 145. 

t  Narrative  of  Discovery  in  Egypt,  &c.,  London,  1820. 

X  Vol.  I.  p.  227.  §  Scots  Mag.,  vol.  xxxiii.,  1771. 
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but  if  they  fall  upon  a  reef  where  corals  and  shells  are  becoming  aggluti- 
nated into  a  rolid  rock,  or  subside  where  the  delta  of  a  river  is  advanciagt 
they  may  be  preserved  for  an  incalculable  series  of  ages. 

Often  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  feet  from  a  coral  reef,  where 
wrecks  are  not  unfrequent,  there  are  no  soundings  at  the  depth  of  many 
hundred  fathoms.  Canoes,  merchant  vessels,  and  ships  of  war  may  have 
sunk  and  have  been  enveloped,  in  such  situations,  in  calcareous  sand  and 
breccia,  detached  by  th^  breakers  from  the  summit  of  a  submarine  moun- 
tain. Should  a  volcanic  eruption  happen  to  cover  such  remains  with 
ashes  and  sand,  and  a  current  of  lava  be  afterwards  poured  over  them,  the 
ships  and  human  skeletons  might  remain  uninjured  beneath  the  superin- 
cumbent mass,  like  the  houses  and  works  of  art  in  the  subterranean  cities 
of  Campania.  Already  many  human  remains  may  have  been  thus  pre- 
served beneath  formations  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness ;  for* 
in  some  volcanic  archipelagos,  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  centuries  might 
well  be  supposed  sufficient  for  such  an  accumulation. 

It  was  slated,  that  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  the  base  of 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  there  is  a  circular  space  about  fifteen  miles  in 
diameter  where  soundings  of  a  thousand  feet  sometimes  fail  to  reach  the 
bottom.*  As  during  the  flood  season  the  quantity  of  mud  and  sand 
poured  by  the  great  rivers  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  so  great  that  the  sea 
only  recovers  its  transparency  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  the 
coast,  this  depression  must  be  gradually  shoaling,  especially  as  during  the 
monsoons  the  sea,  loaded  with  mud  and  sand,  is  beaten  back  in  that  direc- 
tion towards  the  della.  Now,  if  a  ship  or  human  body  sink  down  to  the  bot- 
tom in  such  a  spot,  it  is  by  nS  means  improbable  that  it  may  become 
buried  under  a  depth  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet  of  sediment  in  the  same 
number  of  years. 

Even  on  that  part  of  the  floor  of  the  ocean  to  which  no  accession  of 
drift  matter  is  carried  (a  part  which  probably  constitutes,  at  any  given 
period,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  submarine  area),  there 
are  jcircumstances  accompanying  a  wreck  which  favour  the  conservation 
of  skeletons.  For  when  the  vessel  fills  suddenly  with  water,  especially 
in  the  night,  many  persons  are  drowned  between  decks  and  in  their  cabins, 
so  that  their  bodies  are  prevented  from  rising  again  to  the  surface.  The 
vessel  often  strikes  upon  an  uneven  bottom,  and  is  overturned ;  in  which 
case  the  ballast,  consisting  of  sand,  shingle  and  rock,  or  the  cargo,  fre- 
quently composed  of  heavy  and  durable  materials,  may  be  thrown  down 
upon  the  carcasses.  In  the  case  of  ships  of  war,  cannon,  shot,  and  other 
warlike  stores,  may  press  down  with  their  weight  the  timbers  of  the 
vessel  as  they  decay,  and  beneath  these  and  the  metallic  substances  the 
bones  of  man  may  be  preserved. 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  225. 
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Number  of  wrecked  vessels. — When  we  reflect  on  the  number  of 
eorious  monuments  consigned  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  in  the  course  of 
eVery  naval  war  from  the  earliest  times,  our  conceptions  are  greatly  raised 
respecting  the  multiplicity  of  lasting  memorials  which  man  is  leaving  of 
his  labonrs.  During  our  last  great  struggle  with  France,  thirty-two  of 
our  ships  of  the  line  went  to  the  bottom  in  the  space  of  twenty-two  years, 
besides  seven  50-gun  ships,  eighty-six  frigates,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller 
vessels.  The  navies  of  the  other  European  powers,  France,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  Denmark,  were  almost  annihilated  during  the  same  period,  so 
that  the  aggregate  of  their  losses  must  have  many  times  exceeded  that  of 
Great  Britain.  In  every  one  of  these  ships  were  batteries  of  cannon  con* 
stmcted  of  iron  or  brass,  whereof  a  great  number  had  the  dates  and  places 
of  their  manufacture  inscribed  upon  them  in  letters  cast  in  metal.  In  each 
there  were  coins  of  copper,  silver,  and  often  many  of  gold,  capable  of 
serriiig  as  valuable  historical  monuments ;  in  each  were  an  infinite  variety 
of  instruments  of  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  ;  many  formed  of  materials, 
inch  as  glass  and  earthenware,  capable  of  lasting  for  indefinite  ages  when 
once  removed  from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  waves,  and  buried  under 
t  mass  of  matter  which  may  exclude  the  corroding  action  of  sea- water. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  fury  of  war  is  more  conducive  than 
the  peaceful  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  to  the  accumulation  of  wrecked 
vessels  in  the  bed  of  the  sea.  From  an  examination  of  Lloyd's  lists, 
CRNn  the  year  1703  to  the  commencement  of  1820,  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth 
tseertained  that  the  number  of  British  vessels  alone  lost  during  that  period 
amounted  on  an  average  to  no  less  than  one  and  a-half  daily ;  an  extent  of 
loss  which  would  hardly  have  been  anticipated,  although  we  learn  from 
Moreaa*s  Tables  that  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  employed  at  one 
time,  in  the  navigation  of  England  and  Scotland,  amounted  to  about  twenty 
thousand,  having  one  with  another  a  mean  burthen  of  120  tons.*  My 
friend,  Mr.  J.  L.  Prevost,  also  informs  me  that  on  inspecting  Lloyd's  lists 
for  the  years  1820,  1830,  and  1831,  he  finds  that  no  less  than  1053  ves- 
sels were  lost  in  those  three  years,  their  average  tonnage  being  above,  150 
tons,  or  in  all  nearly  300,000  tons,  being  at  the  enormous  rate  of  100,000 
tons  annually  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  one  nation  only.  This  increased 
loss  arises,  I  presume,  from  increasing  activity  in  commerce. 

Oat  of  551  ships  of  the  royal  navy  lost  to  the  country  during  the  period 
above  mentioned,  only  160  were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  the 
nst  having  either  stranded  or  foundered,  or  having  been  burnt  by  acci- 
dent ;  a  striking  proof  that  the  dangers  of  our  naval  warfare,  however  great, 
may  be  far  exceeded  by  the  storm,  the  shoal,  the  lee-shore,  and  all  the 
other  perils  of  the  deep.t 

*  Cesar  Moieaa't  Tables  of  the  Navigation  of  Great  Britain. 

t  I  give  these  zesults  on  the  aathority  of  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.  N. 
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Durable  nature  of  many  of  their  contents. — Millions  of  silver  dollars 
and  other  coins  have  been  sometimes  submerged  in  a  single  ship^  and  on 
these,  when  they  happen  to  be  enveloped  in  a  matrix  capable  of  protecting 
them  from  chemical  changes,  much  information  of  historical  interest  will 
remain  inscribed,  and  endure  for  periods  as  indefmile  as  have  the  delicate 
marking  of  zoophytes  or  lapidified  plants,  in  some  of  the  ancient  secondary 
rocks.  In  almost  every  large  ship,  moreover,  there  are  some  preciouf 
stones  set  in  seals,  and  other  articles  of  use  and  ornament  composed  of 
the  hardest  substances  in  nature,  on  which  letters  and  various  images  are 
carved— engravings  which  they  may  retain  when  included  in  subaqueous 
strata,  as  long  as  a  crystal  preserves  its  natural  form. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  splendid  boast,  that  the  deeds  of  the  English  chi- 
valry at  Agincourt  made  Henry's  chronicle 

as  rich  with  praise 


As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  deep 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sunless  treasuries; 

for  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  number  of  monuments  of  the  skill  and 
industry  of  man  will,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  collected  together  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  than  will  exist  at  any  one  time  on  the  surface  of  the 
continents. 

If  our  species  be  of  as  recent  a  date  as  is  generally  supposed,  it  will  be 
vain  to  seek  for  the  remains  of  man  and  the  works  of  his  hands  imbedded 
in  submarine  strata,  except  in  those  regions  where  violent  earthquakes 
are  frequent,  and  the  alterations  of  relative  level  so  great,  that  the  bed  of 
the  sea  may  have  been  converted  into  land  within  the  historical  era.  We 
need  not  despair,  however,  of  the  discovery  of  such  monuments  when: 
those  regions  which  have  been  peopled  by  man  from  the  earliest  9fit$4 
and  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  principal  theatres  of  volcanic  actioili* 
shall  be  examined  by  the  joint  skill  of  the  antiquary  and  geologist. 

Power  of  human  remains  to  resist  decay, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
human  remains  are  as  capable  of  resisting  decay  as  are  the  harder  parts 
of  the  inferior  animals;  and  I  have  already  cited  the  remark  of  Cuvier, 
that  **  in  ancient  fields  of  battle  the  bones  of  men  have  suffered  as  little 
decomposition  as  those  of  horses  which  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.*** 
In  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  bones  of  men  have  been  found  in  digging  a 
well  at  the  deptli  of  ninety  feet  ;t  but  as  that  river  frequently  shifts  its 
course  and  fills  up  its  ancient  channels,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  suppose 
that  these  bodies  are  of  extremely  high  antiquity,  or  that  they  were  buried 
when  that  part  of  the  surrounding  delta  where  they  occur  was  first  gained 
from  the  sea. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  ISO.  t  Von  Hoff,  vol.  i.  p.  379. 

# 
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Ibsnl  skdeions  of  men. — Several  skeletons  of  men,  more  or  less  muti* 
hted,  have  been  ibund  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
nrain  land  of  Guadalouj>e,  in  a  kind  of  rock  which  is  known  to  be  forming 
daily,  and  which  consists  of  minute  fragments  of  shells  and  corals, 
incrusted  with  a  calcareous  cement  resembling  travertin,  by  which  also 
the  different  grains  are  bound  together.  The  lens  shows  that  some  of  the 
fragments  of  coral  composing  this  stone  still  retain  the  same  red  colour 
which  is  seen  in  the  reefs  of  living  coral  which  surround  the  island.  The 
shells  belong  to  species  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  intermixed  with  some 
terrestrial  kinds  which  now  live  on  the  island,  and  among  them  is  Bulimus 
Guadaloupensis  of  Ferussac.  The  human  skeletons  still  retain  some  of 
their  animal  matter,  and  all  their  phosphate  of  lime.  One  of  them,  of 
which  the  head  is  wanting,  may  now  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
another  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.  According  to  Mr.  Konig,  the  rock 
in  which  the  former  is  inclosed  is  harder  under  the  mason's  saw  and  chi- 
sel than  statuary  marble.  It  is  described  as  forming  a  kind  of  glacis, 
probably  an  indurated  beach,  which  slants  from  the  steep  cliffs  of  the 
island  to  the  sea,  and  is  nearly  all  submerged  at  high  tide. 

Similar  formations  are  in  progress  in  the  whole  of  the  West-Indian 
archipelago,  and  they  have  greatly  extended  the  plain  of  Cayes  in  St. 
DomingOy  where  fragments  of  vases  and  other  human  works  have  been 
found  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  In  digging  wells  also  near  Catania,  in 
Sicily,  tools  have  been  discovered  in  a  rock  somewhat  similar. 

Buried  shipSf  canoes^  and  works  of  art, — When  a  vessel  is  stranded 
in  shallow  water,  it  usually  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  sand-bank,  as  has 
been  exemplified  in  several  of  our  harbours,  and  this  circumstance  tends 
greaflj  to  its  preservation.  About  fifty  years  ago,  a  vessel  from  Purbeck, 
Indea  with  three  hundred  tons  of  stone,  struck  on  a  shoal  off  the  entrance 
ef  Poole  harbour  and  foundered ;  the  crew  were  saved,  but  the  vessel  and 
cargo  remain  to  this  day  at  the  bottom.  Since  that  period  the  shoal  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  has  so  extended  itself  in  a  westerly  direction 
towards  Peveril  Point  in  Purbeck,  that  the  navigable  channel  is  thrown  a 
mile  nearer  that  point.*  The  cause  is  obvious :  the  tidal  current  deposits 
the  sediment  with  which  it  is  charged  around  any  object  which  checks  its 
velocity.  Matter  also  drifted  along  the  bottom  is  arrested  by  any  obsta- 
cle, and  accumulates  round  it,  just  as  the  African  sand- winds,  before 
described,  raise  a  small  hillock  over  the  carcass  of  every  dead  camel 
exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  desert. 

I  before  alluded  to  an  ancient  Dutch  vessel,  discovered  in  the  deserted 
channel  of  the  river  Rother,  in  Sussex,  of  which  the  oak  wood  was  much 
blackened,  but  its  texture  unchanged.!    The  interior  was  filled  with  flu- 

*  This  account  I  received  from  the  Honourable  Charles  Harris. 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  363. 
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viatile  silt,  as  was  also  the  case  in  regard  to  a  vessel  discovered  in  a  for- 
mer bed  of  the  Mersey,  and  another  disinterred  where  the  St.  Katherine 
Docks  are  excavated  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Thames.  In  like  manner 
many  ships  have  been  found  preserved  entire  in  modern  strata,  formed  by 
the  silting  up  of  estuaries  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  especi- 
ally in  Pomerania.  Between  Bromberg  and  Nakel,  for  example,  a  vessel 
and  two  anchors  in  a  very  perfect  state  were  dug  up  far  from  the  sea.* 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  schooner  of  thirty-two  tons, 
laden  with  live  stock,  was  lying  with  her  side  to  the  tide,  when  the  bore, 
or  tidal  wave,  which  rises  there  about  ten  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
rushed  into  the  estuary  and  overturned  the  vessel,  so  that  it  instantly  dis- 
appeared. After  the  tide  had  ebbed,  the  schooner  was  so  totally  buried  in 
the  sand  that  the  tafirel  or  upper  rail  over  the  stern  was  alone  visible.t 
We  are  informed  by  Leigh,  that  on  draining  Martin  Meer,  a  lake  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference,  in  Lancashire,  a  bed  of  marl  was  laid  dry,  wherein 
no  fewer  than  eight  canoes  were  found  imbedded.  In  figure  and  dimen- 
sions they  were  not  unlike  those  now  used  in  America.  In  a  morass 
about  nine  miles  distant  from  this  Meer  a  whetstone  and  an  axe  of  mixed 
metal  were  dug  up.}  In  Ayrshire,  also,  three  canoes  were  found  in  Loch 
Doon  some  few  years  ago  ;  and  during  the  year  1831  four  others,  each 
hewn  out  of  separate  oak  trees.  They  were  twenty-three  feet  in  length, 
two  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  nearly  four  feet  in  breadth  at  the  stem.  In 
the  mud  which  filled  one  of  them  was  found  a  war-club  of  oak  and  a 
stone  battle-axe.  A  canoe  of  oak  was  also  found  in  1820,  in  peat  over- 
lying the  shell  marl  of  the  Loch  of  Kinnordy  in  Forfarshire.§ 

Manner  in  which  ships  may  be  preserved  in  a  deep  sea. — ^It  is  ex- 
tremely possible  that  the  submerged  woodwork  of  ships  which  have  sunk 
where  the  sea  is  two  or  three  miles  deep  has  undergone  greater  chemical 
changes  in  an  equal  space  of  time,  than  in  the  cases  above  mentioned ; 
for  the  experiments  of  Scoresby  show  that  wood  may  at  certain  depths  be 
impregnated  in  a  single  hour  with  salt-water,  so  that  its  specific  gravity 
is  entirely  altered.  It  may  often  happen  that  hot  springs  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  silex,  and  other  mineral  ingredients,  may  issue  at  great 
depths,  in  which  case  every  pore  of  the  vegetable  tissue  may  be  injected 
with  the  lapidifying  liquid,  whether  calcareous  or  siliceous,  before  the 
smallest  decay  commences.  The  conversion  also  of  wood  into  lignite  is 
probably  more  rapid  under  enormous  pressure.  But  the  change  of  the 
timber  into  lignite  or  coal  would  not  prevent  the  original  form  of  a  ship 
from  being  distinguished ;  for  <is  we  find,  in  strata  of  the  carboniferous 
era,  the  bark  of  the  hollow  reed-like  trees  converted  into  coal,  and  the 

•  Von  Hoff,  vol.  i.  p.  368. 

t  Silliman's  Geol.  Lectures,  p.  78,  who  cites  Penn. 

t  Leigh's  Lancashire,  p.  17,  a.d.  1700. 

§  Geol.  Trans.,  second  ser.,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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central  cavity  filled  with  sandstone,  so  might  we  trace  the  outline  of  a  ship 
in  coal ;  while  in  the  indurated  mud,  sandstone,  or  limestone,  filling  the 
interior,  we  might  discover  instruments  of  human  art,  ballast  consisting 
of  rocks  foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  stratum,  and  other  contents  of  the  ship. 

Submerged  metalHc  sttbsiances. — Many  of  the  metallic  substances 
which  fall  into  the  watere  probably  lose,  in  the  course  of  ages,  tlie  forms 
artificially  imparted  to  them ;  but  under  certain  circumstances  these  may 
be  preserved  for  indefinite  periods.  The  cannon  inclosed  in  a  calcareous 
rock,  drawn  up  from  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  now  in  the  museum 
at  Montpellier,  might  probably  have  endured  as  long  as  the  calcareous 
matrix  ;  but  even  if  the  metallic  matter  had  been  removed,  and  had  entered 
iuto  new  combinations,  still  a  mould  of  its  original  shape  would  have  been 
left,  corresponding  to  those  impressions  of  shells  which  we  see  in  rocks, 
from  which  all  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  subtracted.  About  the 
year  1T76,  says  Mr.  King,  some  fishermen,  sweeping  for  anchors  in  the 
Gull  stream  (a  part  of  the  sea  near  the  Downs),  drew  up  a  very  curious 
old  swivel  gun,  near  eight  feet  in  length.  The  barrel,  which  was  about 
five  feet  long,  was  of  brass ;  but  the  handle  by  which  it  was  traversed  was 
tbont  three  feet  in  length,  and  the  swivel  and  pivot  on  which  it  turned 
were  of  iron.  Around  these  latter  were  formed  incrustations  of  sand 
converted  into  a  kind  of  stone,  of  an  exceedingly  strong  texture  and  firm- 
ness ;  whereas  round  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  except  where  it  was  near  ad- 
joining to  the  iron,  there  was  no  such  incrustation,  the  greater  part  of  it 
being  clean,  and  in  good  condition,  just  as  if  it  had  still  continued  in  use. 
In  thQ  incrasting  stone,  adhering  to  it  on  the  outside,  were  a  number  of 
shells  and  corallines,  **  just  as  they  are  often  found  in  a  fossil  state." 
These  were  all  so  strongly  attached,  that  it  required  as  much  foree  to 
separate  them  from  the  matrix  **  as  to  break  a  fragment  ofl*  any  hard  rock."* 

In  the  year  1745,  continues  the  same  writer,  the  Fox  man-of-war  was 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  East  Lothian,  and  went  to  pieces.  About 
thirty-three  yeara  afterwards  a  violent  storm  laid  bare  a  part  of  the  wreck, 
and  threw  up  near  the  place  several  masses,  **  consisting  of  iron,  ropes, 
and  balls,"  covered  over  with  ochreous  sand,  concreted  and  hardened 
into  a  kind  of  stone.  The  substance  of  the  rope  was  very  little  altered. 
The  consolidated  sand  retained  perfect  impressions  of  parts  of  an  iron 
ring,  **jast  as  impressions  of  extraneous  fossil  bodies  are  found  in  various 

kinds  of  strata."t 

After  a  storm,  in  the  year  1824,  which  occasioned  a  considerable 
shifting  of  the  sands  near  St.  Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  a  gun-barrel  of 
ancient  constraction  was  found,  which  is  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to 
one  of  Uie  wrecked  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  It  is  now  in  the 
mnseum  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland,  and  is  incrusted  over  by 

•  Fhil.  Tiwns.,  1779.  t  IWd.,  vol.  Ixix.,  1779. 
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a  Ibia  coaling  of  saadt  the  grainfl  of  which  are  eemeoted  by  browB  ferru* 
gtnous  matter.  Attached  to  this  coating  are  Aragments  of  various  shells^ 
as  of  the  comoioa  cardiam,  mya,  d^s. 

Many  other  examples  are  recorded  of  iron  instrumentB  taken  up  from 
the  bed  of  the  tea  near  the  British  coasis,  incased  by  a  thick  coating  of 
conglomerate,  consisting  of  pebbles  and  sand,  cemented  by  oxide  of  iron. 

Dr.  Davy  describes  a  bronze  helmet,  of  the  antique  Grecian  form, 
taken  up  in  1825,  from  a  shallow  part  of  the  sea,  between  the  citadel  of 
Corfu  and  the  village  of  Castrades.  Both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the 
helmet  were  partially  incrusted  with  shells,  and  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  surface  generally,  botli  under  the  incrustation,  and  where 
freed  from  it,  was  of  a  variegated  colour,  mottled  with  spots  of  green, 
dirty  white,  and  red.  On  minute  inspection  with  a  lens,  the  green  and 
red  patches  proved  to  consist  of  crystals  of  the  red  oxide  and  carbonate 
of  copper,  and  the  dirty  white  chiefly  of  oxide  of  tin. 

The  mineralizing  process,  says  Dr.  Davy,  which  has  produced  these 
new  combinations,  has,  in  general,  penetrated  very  little  into  the  substance 
of  the  helmet.  The  incrustation  and  rust  removed,  the  metal  is  found 
bnght  beneath ;  in  some  places  considerably  corroded,  in  others  very 
slightly.  It  proves,  on  analysis,  to  be  copper,  alloyed  with  18*5  per 
cent,  of  tin.  Its  colour  is  that  of  our  common  brass,  and  ii  possesses  a. 
considerable  degree  of  flexibility. 

'*  Ills  a  curious  question,"  he  adds,  '*  how  the  crystals  were  formed  in 
the  helmet,  and  on  the  adhering  calcareous  deposit.  There  being  no 
reason  to  suppose  deposition  from  solution,  are  we  not  under  the  necessity 
of  inferring,  that  the  mineralizing  process  depends  on  a  small  motion  and 
separation  of  the  particles  of  the  original  compound  ?  This  motion  may 
have  been  due  to  the  operation  of  electro-chemical  powers  which  may 
have  separated  the  diflerent  metals  of  the  alloy."* 

Effects  of  the  Subsidence  o/Landj  in  imbedding  Cities  and  Forests  in 

subaqueous  Strata. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  transportation  of  plants  and  animals 
from  the  land  by  aqueous  agents,  and  their  inhumation  in  lacustrine  or 
submarine  deposits,  and  we  may  now  inquire  what  tendency  the  subsir 
dence  of  tracts  of  land  by  earthquakes'  may  have  to  produce  analogous^ 
effects.  Several  examples  of  the  sinking  down  of  buildings,  and  por* 
tions  of  towns  near  the  shore,  to  various  depths  beneath  t)ie  level  of  the 
sea  during  subterranean  movements,  were  before  enumerated  in  treating 
of  the  changes  brought  about  by  inorganic  causes.  The  events  alluded 
to  were  comprised  within  a  brief  portion  of  the  historical  period^  and 

*  Phi.  Tranf.,  1826,  ptrt  u.  p.  56. 
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eoofiaed  to  a  maU  Mnnber  of  the  regioiui  of  mcAfB  fbleaiKW.  Tel  theM 
aothentie  fiietfy  nlatiog  merely  to  the  Itst  centory  and  a  half,  gmve  indiea* 
tkma  of  oonaiderable  ehangea  in  the  phyaieal  geography  of  the  globe.  I^ 
daring  the  earthquake  of  Jamaica^  in  1692,  some  of  the  houses  in  Port 
Royal  anbsidedf  together  with  the  ground  they  stood  upon,  to  the  depth 
of  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  and  forty-eight  feet  under  water,  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  this  was  the  only  spot  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
coasts  of  that  island,  or  the  bed  of  the  surrounding  sea,  whieh  suffered 
iimilar  depressions.  If  the  quay  at  Lisbon  sunk  at  once  to  the  depth  of ' 
several  hundred  feet  in  1755,  we  must  not  imagine  that  this  was  the  only 
point  on  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  where  similar  phenomena  might 
have  been  witnessed. 

If,  daring  the  short  period  since  South  America  has  been  colonized  by 
Europeans,  we  haTC  proof  of  alterations  of  level  at  the  three  principal 
ports  oo  the  western  shores,  Gallao,  Valparaiso,  and  Conception/  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  suspect  that  the  cities,  so  distant  from  each  other, 
have  been  selected  as  the  peculiar  points  where  the  desolating  power  of 
the  earthquake  has  expended  its  chief  fury.  "  It  woukl  be  a  knowing 
arrow  that  could  choose  out  the  brave  men  from  the  cowards,*'  retorted 
the  yoang  Spartan,  when  asked  if  his  comrades  who  had  fallen  on  the 
field  of  battle  were  braver  than  he  and  his  fellow  prisonere ;  we  might,  in 
the  same  manner,  remark  that  a  geologist  roust  attribute  no  small  discrimi- 
nation and  malignity  to  the  subterranean  force,  if  he  should  suppose  it  to 
spare  habitually  a  line  of  coast  many  thousand  miles  in  length,  with  the 
exception  of  those  few  spots  where  populous  towns  have  been  erected. 
On  considering  how  small  is  the  area  occupied  by  the  seaports  of  this 
disturbed  region,— ^>oints  where  alone  each  slight  change  of  the  relative 
level  of  the  sea  and  land  can  be  recognised,  and  reflecting  on  the  proofs 
in  our  possession,  of  the  local  revolutions  that  have  happened  on  the  site 
of  each  port,  within  the  last  century  and  a-half— -our  conceptions  must  be 
greatly  exalted  respecting  the  magnitude  of  the  alterations  which  the 
country  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea  may  have  undergone,  even  in  the 
course  of  the  last  six  thousand  yeara. 

Cutch  earthquake. — The  manner  in  which  a  large  extent  of  surface 
may  be  submerged,  so  that  the  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  may  be  im- 
bedded in  subaqueous  strata,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
earthquake  of  Cutch,  in  1819,  before  alluded  to.t  It  is  stated,  that,  for 
some  yean  after  that  earthquake,  the  withered  tamarisks  and  other  shrubs 
protruded  their  tops  above  the  waves,  in  parts  of  the  lagoon  formed  by 
sobsidence,  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Sindree  and  its  environs  ;  but, 
after  the  flood  of  1826,  they  were  seen  no  longer.     Every  geologist  will 

•  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  377.  380. 419. 421. 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  3d2. 
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tt  once  perceive,  that  forests  sunk  by  such  subterranean  moTements  may 
become  imbedded  in  subaqueous  deposits,  both  fluviatile  and  marine,  and 
the  trees  may  still  remain  erect,  or  sometimes  the  roots  and  part  of  Uie 
trunks  may  continue  in  their  original  position,  while  the  current  may 
have  broken  off,  or  levelled  with  the  ground,  their  upper  stems  and 
branches. 

Buildings  how  preserved  under  water. — Some  of  the  buildings  which 
have  at  different  times  subsided  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  have  beeo 
immediately  covered  up  to  a  certain  extent  with  strata  of  volcanic  mailer 
showered  down  upon  them.  Such  was  the  case  at  Tomboro  in  Sumbawa,  • 
in  the  present  century,  and  at  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the 
environs  of  Puzzuoli,  probably  in  the  12th  century.  The  entrance  of  a 
river  charged  with  sediment  in  the  vicinity  may  still  more  frequently  oc- 
casion the  rapid  envelopment  of  buildings  in  regularly  stratified  forma- 
tions. But  if  no  foreign  matter  be  introduced,  the  buildings,  when  once 
removed  to  a  depth  where  the  action  of  the  waves  is  insensible,  and  where 
no  great  current  happens  to  flow,  may  last  for  indefinite  periods,  and  be 
as  durable  as  the  floor  of  the  ocean  itself,  which  may  often  be  composed 
of  the  very  same  materials.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition 
mentioned  by  the  classic  writers,  that  the  submerged  Grecian  towns  of 
Bura  and  Helice  were  seen  under  water ;  and  I  am  informed  by  an  eye- 
witness that  eighty-eight  years  after  the  convulsion  of  1692,  the  houses 
of  Port  Royal  were  still  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.* 

Berkley^ s  arguments  for  the  recent  date  of  the  creation  of  man. — ^I 
cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  recalling  to  the  reader's  mind  a 
memorable  passage  written  by  Berkley  a  century  ago,  in  which  he  in- 
ferred, on  grounds  which  may  be  termed  strictly  geological,  the  recent 
date  of  the  creation  of  man.  '*To  any  one,*'  says  he,  '*  who  considers 
that  on  digging  into  the  earth,  such  quantities  of  shells,  and  in  some 
places  bones  and  horns  of  animals,  are  found  sound  and  entire,  after  hav- 
ing lain  there  in  all  probability  some  thousands  of  years ;  it  should  seem 
probable  that  guns,  medals,  and  implements  in  metal  or  stone  might  have 
lasted  entire,  buried  under  ground  forty  or  fifty  thousand  years,  if  the 
world  had  been  so  old.  How  comes  it  then  to  pass  that  no  remains  are 
found,  no  antiquities  of  those  numerous  ages  preceding  the  Scripture  ae- 
counts  of  time ;  that  no  fragments  of  buildings,  no  public  monuments,  no 
intaglias,  cameos,  statues,  basso-relievos,  medals,  inscriptions,  utensils, 
or  artificial  works  of  any  kind,  are  ever  discovered,  which  may  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  existence  of  those  mighty  empires,  those  successions  of 

*  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hamilton  freqaently  saw  the  tubmerged  houses  of  Port 
Royal  in  the  year  J 760,  in  that  part  of  the  harbour  which  lies  between  the  town  and 
the  usual  anchorage  of  men-of-war.  Bryan  Edwards  also  says,  in  his  History  of 
the  West  Indies  (vol.  i.  p.  235,  oct.  ed  3  vols.  180J),  that  in  1793  the  ruins  wen 
visible  in  clear  weather  from  the  boats  which  sailed  over  them. 
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monarchSf  heroes^  and  demi-gods,  for  so  many  thousand  years  ?  Let  us 
look  forward  and  suppose  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  to  come,  during 
which  time  we  will  suppose  that  plagues,  famine,  wars,  and  earthquakes 
shall  have  made  great  havoc  in  the  world,  is  it  not  highly  probable  that 
at  the  end  of  such  a  period,  pillars,  vases,  and  statues  now  in  being  of 
granite,  or  porphyry,  or  jasper,  (stones  of  such  hardness  as  we  know  them 
to  have  lasted  two  thousand  years  above  ground,  without  any  considerable 
alteration,)  would  bear  record  of  these  and  past  ages  ?  Or  that  some  of 
oor  current  coins  might  then  be  dug  up,  or  old  walls  and  the  foundations 
of  boildings  show  themselves,  as  well  as  the  shells  and  stones  of  thepri' 
wuval  world,  which  are  preserved  down  to  our  limes.*'* 

That  many  signs  of  the  agency  of  man  would  have  lasted  at  least  as 
long  as  **  the  shells  of  the  primeval  world,*'  had  our  race  been  so  ancient, 
we  may  feel  as  fully  persuaded  as  Berkley  ;  and  we  may  anticipate  with 
confidence  that  many  edifices  and  implements  of  human  workmanship, 
and  the  skeletons  of  men,  and  casts  of  the  human  form,  will  continue  to 
exist  when  a  great  part  of  the  present  mountains,  continents,  and  seas, 
have  disappeared.  Assuming  the  future  duration  of  the  planet  to  be  in- 
definitely protracted,  we  can  foresee  no  limit  to  the  perpetuation  of  some 
of  the  memorials  of  man,  which  are  continually  entombed  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  or  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  unless  we  carry  forward  our  views 
to  a  period  sufficient  to  allow  the  various  causes  of  change,  both  igneous 
and  aqueous,  to  remodel  more  than  once  the  entire  crust  of  the  earth. 
One  complete  revolution  will  be  inadequate  to  efface  every  monument  of 
our  existence ;  for  many  works  of  art  might  enter  again  and  again  into 
the  formation  of  successive  eras,  and  escape  obliteration  even  though  the 
very  rocks  in  which  they  had  been  for  ages  imbedded  were  destroyed, 
just  as  pebbles  included  in  the  conglomerates  of  one  epoch  often  contain 
the  organized  remains  of  beings  which  flourished  during  a  prior  era. 

Yet  it  is  no  less  true,  as  a  late  distinguished  philosopher  has  declared, 
•'that  none  of  the  works  of  a  mortal  being  can  be  eternal. "t  They  are 
in  the  first  place  wrested  from  the  hands  of  man,  and  lost  as  far  as  regards 
their  subserviency  to  his  use,  by  the  instrumentality  of  those  very  causes 
which  place  theni  in  situations  where  they  are  enabled  to  endure  for  in- 
definite periods.  And  even  when  they  have  been  included  in  rocky 
strata,  when  they  have  been  made  to  enter  as  it  were  into  the  solid  frame- 
work of  the  globe  itself,  they  must  nevertheless  eventually  perish ;  for 
every  year  some  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  is  shattered  by  earthquakes 
or  melted  by  volcanic  fire,  or  ground  to  dust  by  the  moving  waters  on  the 
surface.  '•  The  river  of  Lethe,"  as  Bacon  eloquently  remarks,  *'  runneth 
as  well  above  ground  as  below. "( 


*  Alciphron,  or  the  Minate  Philosopher,  vol.  ii.  pp.  84, 85.     1733. 
t  Davy,  Contolationfl  in  Travel,  p.  t^6. 
I  Essay  on  the  Vicifeitudfc  of  Things. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

IMBEDDING   OF   AQUATIC  8PBCIE8  IN  SUBAQUEOUS  STRATA. 

Inhamation  of  fresh-water  planti  and  animalH — Shell  marl — Foasilized  seed-vesieli 
and  stems  of  chara — Recent  deposits  in  American  lakes — Fresh-water  species 
drilled  into  seas  and  estuaries — Lewes  leyels — Alternations  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water strata,  how  caused — Imbedding  of  marine  plants  and  animals  (p.  168.)^ 
Cetacea  stranded  on  our  shores — Liability  of  littoral  and  estuary  testacea  to  be 
swept  into  the  deep  sea — Effects  of  a  storm  in  the  Firth  of  Forth — Burrowing 
shells  secured  from  the  ordinary  action  of  waves  and  currents — Living  testacea 
found  at  considerable  depths — Extent  of  some  recent  shelly  deposits. 

Having  treated  of  the  imbedding  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals,  and  of 
human  remains,  in  deposits  now  forming  beneath  the  waters,  I  come  next 
to  consider  in  what  manner  aquatic  species  may  be  entombed  in  strata 
fti^med  in  their  own  element. 

Fresh-water  plants  and  animals. — ^The  remains  of  species  belonging 
to  those  genera  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  whiflk  are  more  or 
less  exclusively  confined  to  fresh  water,  are  for  the  most  part  preserved 
in  the  beds  of  lakes  or  estuaries,  but  they  are  oftentimes  swept  down  by 
rivers  into  the  sea,  and  there  intermingled  with  the  exnvis  of  marine 
races.  The  phenomena  attending  their  inhumation  in  lacustrine  deposits 
are  sometimes  revealed  to  our  observation  by  the  drainage  of  small  lakes, 
such  as  are  those  in  Scotland,  which  have  been  laid  dry  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  shell  marl  for  agricultural  uses. 

In  these  recent  formations,  as  seen  in  Forfarshire,  two  or  three  beds 
of  calcareous  marl  are  sometimes  observed  separated  from  each  other  by 
layers  of  drift  peat,  sand,  or  fissile  clay.  The  marl  often  consists  almost 
entirely  of  an  aggregate  of  shells  of  the  genera  limnea,  planorbis,  valvata, 
and  cyclas,  of  species  now  existing  in  Scotland.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  testacea  appear  to  have  died  very  young,  and  few  of  the  shells 
are  of  a  size  which  indicates  their  having  attained  a  state  of  maturity. 
The  shells  are  sometimes  entirely  decomposed,  forming  a  pulverulent 
marl ;  sometimes  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  They  are  frequently 
intermixed  with  stems  of  chars  and  other  aquatic  vegetables,  the  whole 
being  matted  together  and  compressed,  forming  laminae  often  as  thin  as 
paper. 

Fossilized  seed-vessels  and  stems  of  chara. — As  the  chara  is  an  aquatic 
plant,  which  occurs  frequently  fossil  in  formations  of  different  eras,  and 
is  often  of  much  importance  to  the  geologist  in  characterizing  entire 
groups  of  strata,  I  shall  describe  the  manner  in  which  I  have  found  the 
recent  species  in  a  petrified  state.     They  occur  in  a  marl-lake  in  Forfar* 
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■hire,  iDdoMd  ia  aodalei)  and  KimetimiB  in  a  oonLinaDiii  ■tratum  of  « 
kbid  of  tnTerliii. 

The  Ked-veuel  of  ihese  plants  is  remarkably  tough  and  hard,  and  cod- 
BiiU  of  a  membranous  nut  covered  by  an  integument  (d.  Fig.  68.),  both 
of  which  are  spirally  striated  or  ribbed.  The  integument  is  composed  of 
fiTB  spird  valves,  of  a  qgadrangular  form  {g).  In  Chara  hitpida,  which 
abounds  in  the  lakes  of  Forfarshire,  and  which  has  become  fossil  in  the 
Bakie  Loch,  each  of  the  spiral  ^alveg  of  the  seed-Tessel  luras  rather  more 
than  twice  round  the  circumference,  the  whole  together  making  between 
Ml  and  eleven  rings.  The  number  of  these  rings  differs  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent species,  but  in  tho  same  appears  lo  be  very  conilant. 
Fig.  66. 


Sced-eettel  of  Chara  kupida. 


s.  Putoflbe  item  with  the  leed-veuel  attSEbed.    Htgoified. 

k  Ifitnral  (be  of  tlie  aecd-veMel. 

c  iBtegTUBeat  of  Ote  Gyrogoiiite,  or  petrified  wed-Teuel  of  Chua  hijpids,  foand 

in  the  Beotefa  marl-I&kei.     MagoiBed. 
d.  SectioD  ibowing  the  nut  within  the  iole^nieDt, 
1.  Lower  end  of  the  iDlrgument  to  which  the  item  wai  attached. 
/.  Upper  end  oTthe  interment  to  which  the  stigmata  were  sttaohed. 
g.  Odd  of  lbs  qnial  nitet  of  c. 

The  stems  of  charEe  occur  fossil  in  the  Scotch  marl  in  great  abundance. 
Id  some  species,  as  in  Chara  hisptda,  the  plant  when  living  contains  so 
much  carbonate  of  Itme  in  its  vegetable  organization,  iudepeudently  of 
calcareous  incrustation,  that  it  effervesces  strongly  wilh  acids  when  dry. 
The  stems  of  Chara  JHnpida  are  longitudinally  striated,  with  a  tendency 
Id  be  spiral.  These  stria;,  aa  appears  lo  be  the  case  wiih  all  charte,  turn 
always  like  the  worm  of  a  screw  from  right  to  left,  while  those  of  the 
•eed-vessel  wind  round  in  a  contrary  direction.  A  cross  section  of  the 
■tern  exhibits  »  enrioas  etroclure,  ftw  it  is  composed  of  a  large  tube  sur- 
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rounded  by  smalleT  tnbeB  (Fig.  67.,  b,  e),  u  ia  aeen  in  soniff  extinct  u 
well  as  recent  species.  In  the  stems  of  scTeral  speciesi  howoTer,  then 
)■  only  a  single  tube.* 


SUM  and  brancMtM  ^  GUra  hirpida. 


a.  Stem  and  bnnchea  of  the  natnr&I  liie. 

t.  Section  of  the  item  magnified. 

c.  Showing  the  central  lube  ■unonnded  bj  two  ringe  of  imaller  tabn. 

The  valveB  ot  a  imall  animal  called  cypria  (C  omata?  Lam.)  occur 
completely  fossilized,  like  tlie  stems  of  chane,  in  the  Scotch  tnvcrtiD 
above  mentioned.  Tliia  cypris  inhabits  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  England, 
vhere  it  ia  not  uncommon.  Species  of  the  same  genus  also  occur  abun- 
dantly in  ancient  fresh-waler  formalions.t 

Jltcent  depoaifi  in  North  American  lakei. — The  lecent  strata  of  tacua- 
trine  origin  above  alluded  to  are  of  very  small  extent,  but  analogoua  de- 
posits on  the  grandest  scale  are  forming  in  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America.  By  the  subaidence  of  the  waters  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
occasioned  probably  by  the  partial  destruction  of  (heir  barriers  at  some 
unknown  period,  beds  uf  land  150  feet  thick  are  ezpoaed,  below  which 
are  seen  beda  of  clay,  inclosing  sheila  of  the  very  species  which  now  in- 
habit the  lake.:t 

■  On  Fieih-water  Hul,  &a.    By  C.  Ljell.    Geo).  Traoi.,  vol.  u    i«cond  lerias, 
p.  73. 
I  FoififUreiofCypTia,  KcBooklV.cbapi  ivii.  uidiilii. 
t  Dr.  Bigibj,  Journal  uf  Bunice,  &o.    No.  xasvii.  pp.  969, 963. 
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Bat  no  careful  examination  appears  as  yet  to  have  been  made  of  recent 
fiwli-water  formations  within  the  tropics,  where  the  waters  teem  with 
Vhs  and  where  in  the  bed  of  a  newly-drained  lake  the  remains  of  the 
alligator,  crocodile,  tortoise,  and  perhaps  some  large  fish,  might  be  dis- 
cowed* 

Imbedding  qffreah-waier  Speciet  in  Esttuiry  and  Marine  Deposits. 

Jh  Lewes  levels,-^We  have  someumes  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  deposits  which  within  the  historical  period  have  silted  up  some  of 
cor  eatoaries ;  and  excavations  made  for  wells  and  other  purposes,  where 
the  sea  has  been  finally  excluded,  enabled  us  to  observe  the  state  of  the 
organic  remains  in  these  tracts.  The  valley  of  the  Ouze  between  New- 
haven  and  Lewes  is  one  of  several  estuaries  from  which  the  sea  has 
retired  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  centuries ;  and  here,  as  appears  from 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Mantel],  strata  thirty  feet  and  upwards  in  thickness 
have  accumulated.  At  the  top,  beneath  the  vegetable  soil,  is  a  bed  of 
peat  about  five  feet  thick,  inclosing  many  trunks  of  trees.  Next  below 
t  a  stratom  of  blue  clay  containing  fresh-water  shells  of  about  nine  spe- 
siee,  aoch  aa  now  inhabit  the  district.  Intermixed  with  these  was 
ibaerved  the  skeleton  of  a  deer.  Lower  down,  the  layers  of  blue  clay 
sontain,  with  the  above-mentioned  fresh-water  shells,  several  marine 
ipeeiea  well  known  on  our  coast  In  the  lowest  beds,  often  at  the  depth 
if  thirty-aix  feet,  these  marine  testacea  occur  without  the  slightest  inter- 
■ixtnre  of  fluviatile  species,  and  amongst  them  the  skull  of  the  narwal, 
V  tea  onicom  {Monodan  moncfceros),  has  been  detected.  Underneath 
lU  these  deposits  is  a  bed  of  pipe-clay,  derived  from  the  subjacent  chalk.* 

If  we  had  no  historical  information  respecting  the  former  existence  of  an 
idet  of  the  sea  in  this  valley,  and  of  its  gradual  obliteration,  the  inspection 
if  the  section  above  described  would  show  as  clearly  as  a  written  chronicle, 
he  following  sequence  of  events.  First,  there  was  a  salt  water  estuary 
leopled  for  many  years  by  species  of  marine  testacea  identical  with  those 
low  living,  and  into  which  some  of  the  larger  cetacea  occasionally  entered. 
lecondly,  the  inlet  grew  shallower,  and  the  water  became  brackish,  or 
Itemately  salt  and  fresh,  so  that  the  remains  of  fresh  water  and  marine 
hells,  were  mingled  in  the  blue  argillaceous  sediment  of  its  bottom. 
ndnDy,  the  shosding  continued  until  the  river  water  prevailed,  so  that  it 
ras  no  longer  habitable  by  marine  testacea,  but  fitted  only  for  the  abode 
i  flnviatile  species  and  aquatic  insects.  Fourthly,  a  peaty  swamp  or 
iorass  was  formed,  where  some  trees  grew,  or  perhaps  were  drifted 
tiiiog  floods,  and  where  terrestrial  quadrupeds  were  mired.    Finally, 

*  Mantell,  Geol.  of  Sussex,  p.  285;  also  Catalogue  of  Org.  Rem.,  Geol.  Trans., 
oL  111.  part  i.  p.  201,  second  series. 
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the  soil  beiDg  flooded  by  the  river  only  at  distant  intervalst  became  a  Te^ 
dant  meadow. 

In  delta  of  Ganges.— li  was  before  stated,  that  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges,  there  are  eight  great  openings,  each  of  which  has 
evidently,  at  some  ancient  periods,  served  in  its  turn  as  the  principal  chan- 
nel of  discharge.*  Now,  as  the  base  of  the  delta  is  200  miles  in  length, 
it  must  happen  that,  as  often  as  the  great  volume  of  river-water  is  thrown 
into  the  sea  by  a  new  mouth,  the  sea  will  at  one  point  be  converted  from 
salt  to  fresh,  and  at  another  from  fresh  to  salt ;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  those  parts  where  the  principal  discharge  takes  place,  the  salt  water 
not  only  washes  the  base  of  the  delta,  but  enters  far  into  every  creek  and 
lagoon.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  repeated  alternations  of  beds  containing 
fresh-water  shells,  with  others  filled  with  corals  and  marine  exnvis,  may 
here  be  formed ;  and  each  series  may  be  of  great  thickness,  as  the  sea  on 
which  the  Gangetic  delta  gains  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  intervaLi  of 
centuries  elapse  between  each  alteration  in  the  couxee  of  the  principal 
stream. 

In  delta  of  /ndftM.— Analogous  phenomena  must  sometimes  be  ooc^ 
sioned  by  such  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  land  as  was 
shown  to  be  taking  place  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus.t  But  the  subterranean 
movements  aflect  but  a  small  number  of  the  deltas  formed  at  one  period 
on  the  globe ;  whereas,  the  silting  up  of  some  of  the  arms  of  great  riveia 
and  the  opening  of  others,  and  the  consequent  variation  of  the  points 
where  the  chief  volume  of  their  waters  is  discharged  into  the  sea,  aie 
phenomena  common  to  almost  every  delta. 

The  variety  of  species  of  testacea  contained  in  the  recent  calcareous 
marl  of  Scotland,  before  mentioned,  is  very  small,  but  the  abundance  of 
individuals  extremely  great,  a  circumstance  very  characteristic  of  fresh* 
water  formations  in  general,  as  compared  to  marine ;  for  in  the  latter,  ai 
is  seen  on  sea-beaches,  coral  reefs,  or  in  the  bottom  of  seas  examined  by 
dredging,  wherever  the  individual  shells  are  exceedingly  numerou0|  there 
rarely  fails  to  be  a  vast  variety  of  species. 

Imbedding  of  the  Semains  of  Marine  Plante  and  Animab. 

Marine  Plants. — ^The  large  banks  of  drift  sea-weed  which  occur  on  eaeh 
side  of  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans,  were  befoie 
alluded  to.|  Thes^,  when  they  subside,  may  often  produce  consideraUe 
beds  of  vegetable  matter.  In  Holland,  submarine  peat  is  derived  from 
fuci,  and  on  parts  of  our  own  coast  from  Zostera  marina.  In  places 
where  algae  do  not  generate  peat,  they  may  nevertheless  leave  traces  of 
their  form  imprinted  on  argillaceous  and  calcareous  mud,  as  they  are 
usually  very  tough  in  theur  texture. 

*  Vol.l.p.225.  «  Vol.l.p.363:  I  Ante,p.ia 
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Ctoeagd  It  if  BOt  oneommon  for  the  larger  cetacea,  which  can  float 
Oldf  In  a  eomiderable  depth  of  water,  to  be  carried  during  storms  or 
h%h  tides  into  estnariesy  or  upon  low  shores,  where,  upon  the  retiring  of 
high  water,  they  are  stranded.  Thus  a  narwal  (Monodon  monoceros)^ 
was  foond  on  the  beach  near  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1800,  the 
whole  of  its  body  buried  in  the  mud.  A  fisherman  going  to  his  boat  saw 
the  horn  and  tried  to  pull  it  out,  when  the  animal  began  to  stir  itself.* 
An  individaa]  of  the  common  whale  {Balssna  mysiirttua)^  which  mea- 
sared  serenty  feet,  came  ashore  near  Peterhead,  in  1682.  Many  indivi- 
doals  of  the  genus  Balaenoptera  have  met  the  same  fate.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient  to  refer  to  those  cast  on  shore  near  Burnt  Island,  and  at  Alloa, 
lecbrded  by  Sibbald  and  Neill.  The  other  individual  mentioned  by  Sib- 
bald,  ae  having  come  ashore  at  Boyne,  In  Banffshire,  was  probably  a 
lazor-back.  Of  the  genus  Catodon  {Cachalot)^  Ray  mentions  a  large  one 
stranded  on  the  west  coast  of  Holland  in  1598,  and  the  fact  is  also  com- 
memorated in  a  Dutch  engraving  of  the  time  of  much  merit.  Sibbald, 
too,  records  that  a  herd  of  Cachalots,  upwards  of  100  in  number,  were 
tnmd  stranded  at  Kairston,  in  Orkney.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  larger 
eetaoea  are  sometimes  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  tlie  waters,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  immense  whale  exhibited  in  London  in  1831.  And 
the  carcass  of  a  sea-cow  or  Lamantine  {BaUcora)  was,  in  1785,  cast 
ashore  near  Leith. 

To  some  accident  of  this  kind,  we  may  refer  the  position  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  whale,  seventy-three  feet  long,  which  was  found  at  Airthrey,  on  the 
Forth,  near  Stirling,  imbedded  in  clay  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  highest  tide  of  the  river  Forth  at  the  present  day.  From  the  situation 
of  the  Roman  station  and  causeways  at  a  small  distance  from  the  spot,  it  is 
oondnded  that  the  whale  must  have  been  stranded  tliere  at  a  period  prior 
to  the  Christian  era.t 

Other  fossil  remains  of  this  class  have  also  been  found  in  estuaries, 
known  to  have  been  silted  up  in  recent  times,  one  example  of  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex. 

Marine  rtjpiiles. — Some  singular  fossils  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Ascension,  in  a  ston^  said  to  be  continually  forming  on  the 
beach,  where  the  waves  throw  up  small  rounded  fragments  of  shells  and 
eorals,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  firmly  agglutinated  together, 
tad  eonstitnte  a  stone  used  largely  for  building  and  making  lime.  In  a 
quarry  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  island,  about  100  yards  from  the  sea, 
some  fossil  eggs  of  turtles  have  been  discovered  in  the  hard  rock  thus 
famed.  The  eggs  must  have  been  nearly  hatched  at  the  time  when  they 
perished ;  toi  the  bones  of  the  yoong  turtle  are  seen  in  the  interior,  with 

*  Fleming's  Brit.  Animals,  p.  37;  in  which  work  may  be  seen  many  other  cases 
taaoMiaisd. 
\  (tnait  Jonrn.  of  lit  8ci.  &c.,  No.  15,  p.  172.    Oct.  1819. 
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their  ihape  fully  developed,  the  interaiices  belween  the  bonei  ha'mg 
enUreijr  filled  willi  graina  of  sand,  which  are  cemented  together,  to  tbtt 
when  the  egg-shells  are  removed  perfect  casta  of  their  form  remaU  ii 
stone.  In  the  single  specimen  here  figured  (Fig.  68.).  which  ia  only  fin 
inchei  in  its  longest  diameter,  no  less  than  seven  eggs  are  presamd.* 

Tig.  66. 


One  ^  lit  tgg*  (K  Fig.  68.  a^lA*  wstaml  riit,  theieatg  Ai  bmtt  ^ tlia  fatutMBkitk  htt 
httn  nearly  haUked. 


■  Ths  mort  conapieuoui  of  tUe  bone*  repiennted  within  tlie  ihell  in  Tig.  tB, 
■ppeu  to  be  tlie  oUvicle  knd  coruwd  bone.  They  ue  hollow;  and  fbi  this  reaMM 
lemnble,  ^t  Ent  light,  the  bonei  of  biidi  rather  than  of  reptilei;  for  the  Uttar  hsi* 
□0  medullar/  CKvity.  Mr,  Owen,  of  the  College  of  Surgeoni,  in  order  to  eluoidalB 
thia  point,  djnecled  for  me  »  verj'  young  turtle,  and  found  that  the  eilerior  poitkM 
only  of  the  bonea  wu  onilied,  the  interiar  beings  atill  filled  with  cailitage,  Thii  «w 
tilage  Mon  dried  up,  and  ■hinnlt  to  >.  mere  thread  u|>on  the  evapontion  of  the  ainilti 
of  wine  in  which  the  ipeeimen  had  been  preaerved,90  that  in  a  abort  time  the  boBN 
beotme  u  empty  ai  those  of  birdi, 

t  This  ipecimen  ii  in  the  poaseauon  of  Mr.  Carriei,  of  tlie  Geological  Boeietf  of 
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To  explain  the  state  in  wliich  they  occur  fossil,  it  seems  necessary  to 
ioppose  thai  after  the  eggs  were  almost  hatched  in  the  warm  sand,  a 
great  wave  threw  upon  them  so  n)uch  more  sand  as  to  prevent  the  rays 
of  the  sun  from  penetrating,  so  that  the  yolk  was  chilled  and  deprived  of 
▼itali^.  The  shells  were  perhaps  slightly  broken  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  small  grains  of  sand  might  gradually  be  introduced  into  the  interior 
by  wafer  as  it  percolated  through  the  beach. 

Marine  testacea. — ^The  aquatic  animals  and  plants  which  inhabit  an 
estnary  are  liable,  like  the  trees  and  land  animals  which  people  the 
aUuvial  plains  of  a  great  river,  to  be  swept  from  time  to  time  far  into  the 
deep ;  for  as  a  river  is  perpetually  shifting  its  course,  and  undermining  a 
portion  of  its  banks  with  the  forests  which  cover  them,  so  the  marine 
corrent  alters  its  direction  from  time  to  time,  and  bears  away  the  banks 
of  sand  and  mud,  against  which  it  turns  its  force.  These  banks  may 
consist  in  great  measure  of  shells  peculiar  to  shallow,  and  sometimes 
bnckish  water*  which  may  have  been  accumulating  for  centuries,  until 
it  length  they  are  carried  away  and  spread  out  along  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  al  a  depth  al  which  they  could  not  have  lived  and  multiplied.  Thus 
littoral  and  estoary  sheUs  are  more  frequently  liable  even  than  fresh-water 
species,  to  be  intermixed  with  the  exuviae  of  pelagic  tribes. 

AAer  the  storm  of  February  4, 1831,  when  several  vessels  were  wrecked 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  the  current  was  directed  against  a  bed  of 
oysters  with  such  forcoy  that  great  heaps  of  them  were  thrown  alive  u^n 
the  beach,  and  remained  above  high-water  mark.  I  collect^d  many 
of  these  oysters,  as  also  the  common  eatable  whelks  {buceina)^  thrown 
up  with  them,  and  observed  that,  although  still  living,  their  shells  were 
worn  by  the  long  attrition  of  sand  which  had  passed  over  them  as  they 
lay  in  their  native  bed,  and  which  had  evidently  not  r^ulted  from  the 
mere  action  of  the  tempest  by  which  they  were  cast  ashore. 

From  these  facts  we  learn  that  the  union  of  the  two  parts  of  a  bivalve 
shell  does  not  prove  that  it  has  not  been  transported  to  a  distance ;  and 
when  we  find  shells  worn,  and  with  all  their  prominent  parts  rubbed  ofT* 
they  may  still  have  been  imbedded  where  they  grew. 

Burrowing  eheUe. — ^It  sometimes  appears  extraordinary,  when  we 
obierre  the  violence  of  the  breakers  on  our  coast,  and  see  the  strength  of 
the  current  in  removing  cliffs,  and  sweeping  out  new  channels,  that  many 
tender  and  fragile  shells  should  inhabit  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  turmoil.  But  a  great  number  of  the  bivalve-  testacea,  and  many 
also  of  the  turbinated  univalves,  burrow  in  sand  or  mud.  The  solen  and 
the  cardium,  for  example,  which  are  usually  found  in  shallow  water  near 
the  shore*  pierce  through  a  soft  bottom  without  injury  to  their  shells  ;  and 
flie  pholas  can  drill  a  cavity  through  mud  of  considerable  hardness.  The 
spedes  of  these  and  many  other  tribes  can  sink,  when  alarmed,  with 
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considerable  rapidity,  often  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  can  abo 
penetrate  upwsurds  again  to  the  surface,  if  a  mass  of  matter  be  heaped 
upon  them.  The  hurricane,  therefore,  may  expend  its  fury  in  Tain,  and 
may  sweep  away  even  the  upper  part  of  banks  of  sand  or  mnd,  or  majr 
roll  pebbles  over  them,  and  yet  these  testacea  may  remain  below  aecme 
and  uninjured. 

Sheila  become  fossil  at  considerable  depths. — ^I  have  already  stated  thai, 
at  the  depth  of  050  fathoms,  between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  Captain  Snyth 
found  a  gravelly  bottom,  with  fragments  of  broken  shells,  carried  thither 
probably  from  the  comparatively  shallow  parts  of  the  neighbouring  straitB« 
through  which  a  powerful  current  flows.  Beds  of  shelly  sand  miglit 
here,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  accumulated  several  thousand  feet  thick. 
But,  without  the  aid  of  the  drifting  power  of  a  current,  shells  may  aoco- 
mulate  in  the  spot  where  they  live  and  die,  at  great  depths  from  the  sur- 
fece,  if  sediment  be  thrown  down  upon  them ;  for  even  in  our  own  colder 
latitudes,  the  depths  at  which  living  marine  animals  abound  is  very  con* 
siderable.  Captain  Vidal  ascertained,  by  soundings  lately  made  off  Tory 
Island,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  that  Crustacea,  star^fish,  and 
testacea,  occurred  at  various  depths  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  fathoms ; 
and  he  drew  up  dentalia  from  the  mud  of  Galway  bay  in  280  and  %iO 
fathoms  water. 

The  same  hydrographer  discovered  on  theRockall  bank  large  qoantitiee 
of  shells  at  depths  varying  from  46  to  100  fathoms.  These  sheUs  were 
for  the  most  part  pulverized,  and  evidendy  recent,  as  they  retained  their 
bright  coloun.  In  the  same  region  a  bed  of  fish-bones  was  observed  ex- 
tending for  two  miles  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  eighty  and  ninety 
fathoms  water.  At  the  eastern  extremity  also  of  Rockall  bank  fish4NMie8 
were  met  with,  mingled  with  pieces  of  fresh  shell,  at  the  depth  of  28ft 
fathoms. 

Analogous  formations  are  in  progress  in  the  submarine  tracts  extending 
from  the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  wherever  soundings  can 
be  procured.  A  continuous  deposit  of  sand  and  mud,  replete  with  broken 
and  entire  shells,  echini,  d&c,  has  been  traced  for  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  usually  at  the  depth  of  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  fathoms.  In  one  part  of  ibis  tract  (long.  6°  30%  lat 
61^  50')  fish-bones  occur  in  extraordinary  profusion,  so  that  the  lead 
cannot  be  drawn  up  without  some  vertebrs  being  attached.  This  *•  bone 
bed,**  as  it  was  called  by  our  snrveyon,  is  three  miles  and  a  half  in  lengthy 
and  forty-five  fathoms  under  water,  and  contains  a  few  shells  intermingled 
with  the  bones. 

In  the  British  seas,  the  shells  and  other  organic  remains  lie  in  soft 
mnd  or  loose  sand  and  gravel ;  whereas,  in  die  bed  of  the  Adriatic,  Donati 
found  them  frequently  inclosed  in  stone  of  recent  origin.    This  is  pre- 
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eisely  the  difference  in  character  which  we  might  have  expected  to 
exist  between  the  British  marine  formations  now  in  progress,  and  those 
of  the  Adriatic ;  for  calcareous  and  other  mineral  springs  abound  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  lands  adjoining,  while  they  are  almost  entirely  want- 
ing in  our  own  country. 

During  his  sunrey  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Captain  Belcher  found, 
by  frequent  soundings  between  the  twenty-third  and  twentieth  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  the  deptli  of  from  twenty 
to  aboQt  fifty  fathoms,  consists^of  sand  with  a  great  intermixture  of  shells, 
often  entire,  but  sometimes  finely  comminuted.  Between  the  eleventh 
and  ninth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  on  the  same  coast,  at  soundings 
Tuying  from  twenty  to  about  eighty  fathoms,  he  brought  up  abundance 
of  corals  and  shells  mixed  with  sand.  These  also  were  in  some  parts 
entire,  and  in  others  worn  and  broken. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  only  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  depo- 
sition of  sedimentary  matter,  however  minute,  such  as  may  be  supplied 
by  riTors  draining  a  oontinent,  or  currents  preying  on  a  line  of  cliffs,  in 
order  that  stratified  formations,  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  replete 
with  organic  remains,  should  result  in  the  course  of  ages. 

Bat,  althon^  some  deposits  may  thus  extend  continuously  for  a  then- 
sand  miles  or  more  near  certain  coasts,  the  greater  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
oceaiiy  remote  from  continents  and  islands,  may  very  probably  receive, 
at  the  same  time,  no  new  accessions  of  drift  matter,  all  sediment  being 
intercepted  by  intervening  hollows.  Enoneous  theories  in  geology  may 
be  formed  not  only  from  overiooking  the  great  extent  of  simultaneous 
deposits  now  in  progress,  but  also  from  the  assumption  that  such  forma- 
tions may  be  nniversal  or  coextensive  with  the  bed  of  the  ocean.* 

*  8se  Book  lY .  chap,  iii.,  where  this  labject  is  disciuwed  more  fully. 
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Reefs  not  formed  in  deep  lea — Composed  partly  of  shells — Conversion  of  a  reef  into 
an  island — Extent  and  thickness  of  coral  formations — The  Maldiva  Isles — Rate  oT 
g^wth  of  coral — Its  geological  importance — Circular  and  oval  forms  of  coral 
islands  (p.  174.) — Lagoons — Causes  of  their  peculiar  configuration — Why  the  wind- 
ward side  higher  that  the  leeward — Stratification — That  the  subsidence  by  earth- 
quakes in  the  Pacific  exceeds  the  elevation — Henderson's  Island — Coral  on  &  high 
mountain  in  Otaheite — Coral  and  shell  limestones  now  in  progress — The  hypo- 
thesis that  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  has  been  and  is  still  on  the  increase^ 
considered. 

The  powers  of  the  organic  creation  in  modifying  the  form  and  structure 
of  those  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  which  may  be  said  to  be  undergoing* 
repair,  or  where  new  rock-formations  are  continually  in  progress*  aro 
most  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  labours  of  the  coral  animals.  We 
may  compare  the  operation  of  these  zoophytes  in  the  ocean  to  the  effects 
produced  on  a  smaller  scale  upon  the  land  by  the  plants  which  generate 
peat.  In  the  case  of  the  Sphagnum,  the  upper  part  vegetates  while  the 
lower  portion  is  entering  into  a  mineral  mass,  in  which  the  traces  of  or^ 
ganization  remain  when  life  has  entirely  ceased.  In  corals,  in  like 
manner,  the  more  durable  materials  of  the  generation  that  has  passed 
away  serve  as  the  foundation  on  which  living  animals  are  continuing  to 
rear  a  similar  structure. 

The  stony  part  of  the  zoophyte  maybe  likened  to  an  internal  skeleton; 
for  it  is  surrounded  by  a  soft  animal  substance  capable  of  expanding 
itself,  and,  when  alarmed,  of  contracting  and  drawing  itself  almost  entirely 
into  the  hollows  of  the  hard  coral.  Although  oftentimes  beautifully 
coloured  in  their  own  element,  the  soft  parts  become  when  taken  from 
the  sea  nothing  more  in  appearance  than  a  brown  slime  spread  over  the 
stony  nucleus.* 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  German  naturalist  Forster,  in  1780,  after  his 
voyage  round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook,  that  coral  animals  had  the 
power  of  building  up  steep  and  almost  perpendicular  walls  from  great 
depths  in  the  sea,  a  notion  afterwards  adopted  by  Captain  Flinders  and 
others ;  but  it  is  now  very  generally  supposed  that  these  zoophytes  cannot 
live  in  water  of  great  depths,  and  can  only  incrust  the  tops  of  sub- 
marine mountains  with  a  calcareous  covering  a  few  fathoms  thick. 

These  views  have  been  confirmed  by  Ehrenberg,  who  has  lately  devoted 

«  £hrcnberg,  Nat.  and  Bild.  der  Coralleninaehi,  &c.,  Berlin,  1834. 
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mare  Iban  a  year  to  the  examination  of  the  corala  of  the  Red  Seaj  but 
at  the  eame  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  strata  of  broken  corals  mtj 
accumulate  to  almost  any  thickness  in  the  course  of  ages  in  the  deep  sea 
near  tlie  base  of  submarine  mountains. 

Composition  of  coral  rev/a. — The  calcareous  masses  nsually  termed 
coral  reers  are  by  no  means  exclusively  the  work  of  zoophytes  ;  a  great 
Tariety  of  shells,  and,  among  (hem,  some  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  of 
known  species,  contribute  to  aiigmeni  ilie  mass.  In  the  South  Pacific, 
great  beds  of  oysters,  muscles,  pinnm  marinas,  and  other  shells,  cover  in 
profusion  almost  every  reef;  and  on  the  beach  of  coral  islands  are  seen 
the  shells  of  echini  and  broken  fragments  of  crustaceous  animals.  Laige 
shoali  of  fish  are  also  discernible  through  the  clear  blue  water,  and  their 
leeth  and  hard  palates  are  probably  preserved,  although  a  great  portion  of 
Iheir  soli  cartilaginous  bones  decay. 


Fig.  70. 


Meimdrina  laiyriiOkiea,  Jjua. 


Of  die  numerous  species  of  zoophytes  which  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
dulion  of  coral  banks,  aome  of  the  most  common  belong  to  the  Lamarckian 
genera  Havidrina,  Caryopbyllia,  Madrepora,  Porites,  and  Astrea,  but 
especially  Iha  latter. 


Fig.  71. 


^tlrta  diptatta,  Lam. 
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Qentra  o/"  Zeefkyttt  miM  eonmon  in  coral  rtrfw. 
Fig.  72.  Fig.  73. 


Periui  clamtria,  Lun. 


Oetdina  hirttUa,  Lam. 


Holo  converted  into  u/and*.— In  the  Pacific  the  reefs,  which  Jul 
raise  the  rose  Wee  above  the  level  of  ihe  aea,  are  usually  of  a  circular  or  oval 
form,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  ofLan  unfathomdile  ocean.  In  the 
centra  of  each,  there  is  usually  a  comparatively  ahollow  lagoon,  where 
there  is  still  water,  and  on  the  borders  of  which  the  smaller  and  mora 
delicate  kind  of  zoophytes  find  a  tranquil  abode,  while  the  hardier  species 
live  on  the  exterior  margin  of  the  islet,  where  a  great  surf  usually  braaka. 
When  ibe  reef,  saya  H.  Chamiaao,  a  natnralisi  who  accompanied 
Kotzebnei  is  of  such  a  height  thai  it  remains  almost  dry  at  low  water, 
the  corals  leave  off  building.     A  continuous  mass  of  solid  sluae  is  seen 
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eompcMed  of  the  shelb  of  molliuks  and  echiniy  with  their  broken-off 
prickles  aod  fragments  of  coral,  united  by  calcareous  sand  produced  by 
the  puWeciiation  of  shells.    Fragments  of  coral  limestone  are  thrown  up 
by  the  waves,  until  the  ridge  becomes  so  high  that  it  is  covered  only 
dwring  some  seasons  of  the  year  by  the  high  tides.     The  heat  of  the  sun 
oHen  penetrates  the  mass  of  stone  when  it  is  dry,  so  that  it  splits  in  many 
places.     The  force  of  the  waves  is  thereby  enabled  to  separate  and  lift 
blocks  of  ooralt  frequently  six  feet  long  and  three  or  four  in  thickness, 
and  throw  tham  upon  the  reef.     **  After  this  the  calcareous  sand  lies  un- 
disturbed, and  offers  to  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plants  cast  upon  it  by  the 
waves  a  soil  upon  which  they  rapidly  grow,  to  overshadow  its  dazaling 
white  surface.    Entire  trunks  of  trees,  which  aie  carried  by  the  riven 
from  other  countries  and  islands,  find  here,  at  length,  a  resting-place  aAer 
their  long  wanderings  :  with  these  come  some  small  animals,  such  as 
lizards  and  insects,  as  the  first  inhabitants.     Even  before  the  trees  form 
a  wood,  the  sea-birds  nestle  here ;  strayed  land-birds  take  refuge  in  the 
bushes ;  and,  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the  work  has  been  long  since 
completed,  man  appears,  and  builds  his  hut  on  the  fruitful  soil.'** 

In  the  above  description  the  solid  stone  is  stated  to  consist  of  shell  and 
coral  united  by  sand ;  but  masses  of  very  compact  limestone  are  also  found 
even  in  the  uppermost  and  newest  parts  of  the  reef,  such  as  could  only  have 
been  produced  by  chemical  precipitation.  It  is  suggested  that  in  these 
instances  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  have  been  derived  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  corals  and  tettacea ;  for  when  the  animal  matter  undergoes  putre- 
iaetion,  the  calcareous  residuum  must  be  set  free  under  circumstances 
very  lavoorable  to  precipitation,  especially  when  there  are  other  calca- 
iBoas  substances,  such  as  shells  and  corals,  on  which  it  may  be  deposited. 
Thos  oiganic  bodies  may  be  inclosed  in  a  solid  cement,  and  become  por- 
tions of  rocky  masses.! 

Lieutenant  Nelson  states  that  in  the  Bermuda  islands  the  reefs  assume 
the  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  which  they  rest ;  and  among  every 
variety  of  eonfigoration  it  happens  here  and  there  that  zones  of  coral 
iAcloae  tranquil  basins,  within  which  the  decomposition  of  numerous  soo- 
phytes  prodaces  a  soft  white  calcareous  mud  resembling  chalk.  Some  of 
this  dried  mud,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society,  is  not 
distfaigniskable  from  some  of  the  common  soft  chalk  of  England.  In  the 
tame  islands,  also,  several  varieties  of  compact  limestone  aro  formed. 
Amongst  other  fossil  bodies  inclosed  in  the  coral  sandstones  of  this  group 
m  marine  and  terrestrial  shells,  corals,  the  hard  parts  of  crabs,  and  the 
bones  of  birds.^ 

*  Kotzebae'8  Voyages,  1815-18,  vol.  iii.  pp.  331—333. 
t  Stnichbary,  West  of  Eng.  Joorn.,  No.  1,  p.  50. 
t  Pfooeedings  of  Oeol.  Soe.,  No.  36,  p.  81. 
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Eximt  and  thieJmeas.—The  Pacific  0 
throughout  a  space  comprehended  betwee 
ihirlielh  parallel  of  laiituJe  on  each  sid«  o 
equator,  is  exlreraely  productive  of  con 
also  are  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfa.  ' 
is  aUo  abundant  in  the  sea  between  the 
or  Malabar  and  the  island  of  Madagt 
Flinders  describee  an  unbroken  reef,  850 
in  Jengih,  on  the  east  coast  ot  New  HoU 
and  between  that  country  and  New  Gu 
Captain  P.  King  found  (he  coral  forroalio 
extend  throughout  a  distance  of  700  mile 
term  pled  by  no  intervals  exceeding  thirty . 
in  length. 

Maldiva  Islet. — ^The  chain  of  coral  reel 
'  isleta,  called  (he  Maldivas  (see.  Fig.  70.),  i 
ted  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  south-wi 
Malabar,  form  a  chain  480  geographical  : 
in  length,  running  due  north  and  south, 
composed  throughout  of  a  series  ofcircnli 
semblage  of  islets,  the  larger  groups  being 
forty  to  fifty  miles  in  their  longest  diaa 
Capt.  Horsburgh,  whose  chart  of  these  is: 
is  subjoined,  informs  me,  that  outside  of 
circle  or  aioll,  as  it  is  termed,  there  are 
reefs  sometimes  extending  to  (he  distani 
two  or  three  miles,  beyond  which  there  si 
soundings  at  immense  depths.  But  in  the 
Ire  of  each  atoll  there  is  a  lagoon  from  fi 
to  twenty  fathoms  deep.  In  the  channel 
twecn  the  atolls,  no  soundings  have  beei 
tained  at  the  depth  of  160  fathoms. 

Laccadive  hlanda. — The  Laccadiva  ill 
run  in  the  same  line  with  the  Maldivas,  oi 
north,  as  do  the  isles  of  the  Chagos  Arcl 
lago,  on  the  south ;  so  (hat  these  may  be 
tinuations  of  the  same  chain  of  subro: 
mountains,  crested  in  ssimilar  manner  by 
limestones.  Possibly  they  may  all  be  the 
miti  of  Toleanos;  for,  if  Java  and  Sumatra  were  submerged,  they  n 
give  rise  to  ■  somewhat  similar  shape  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  sina 
volcanos  of  those  islands  observe  a  linear  direction,  and  are  often  se] 
ted  from  each  other  by  intervals,  corresponding  to  those  between  the  e 
of  the  Maldivas;  and  as  they  rise  to  various  heights,  from  five  to 
(bousand  feel  above  their  base,  they  might  leave  an  unfathomable  o 
in  ihfl  inlermediale  spaces. 
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In  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  masses  of  coral,  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard  are  of  opinion,  that  the  species  which  contribute  most  actively 
to  the  formation  of  solid  masses  do  not  grow  where  the  water  is  deeper 
than  Iwenty-iiTe  or  thirty  feet ;  bat  other  competent  observers  declare 
that  they  reach  to  the  depth  of  ninety  feet,  and  even  more.* 

The  branched  madrepores  live  at  the  greatest  depths,  and  may  form 
the  first  foundation  of  a  reef,  and  raise  a  platform  on  which  other  species 
may  build.t 

Eaie  of  the  growth  of  eoro/.— The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  coral  is 
by  no  means  great,  according  to  the  report  of  the  natives  to  Captain 
Beechey.  In  an  island  west  of  Gambier's  group,  our  navigators  observed 
the  Chama  gigas  (Tridacna,  Lam.),  while  the  animal  was  yet  living,  so 
completely  overgrown  by  coral,  that  a  space  only  of  two  inches  was  left 
for  the  extremity  of  the  shell  to  open  and  shut4  But  conchologists  sup- 
pose that  the  chama  may  require  thirty  years  or  more  to  attain  its  full 
size,  so  that  the  fact  is  quite  consistent  with  a  very  slow  rate  of  increase 
in  the  calcareous  reefs. 

At  the  island  called  Taaopoto,  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  anchor  of  a  ship 
wrecked  about  fifty  years  before  was  observed  in  seven  fathom  water  still 
preserving  its  original  form,  but  entirely  encrusted  by  coral.§  An  oyster* 
which  cannot  have  been  more  than  two  years  old  when  taken,  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Bristol  Institution,  enveloped  by  a  dense  coral,  a 
species  of  Jigarieiaf  weighing  2  lb.  9  oz.|| 

In  Captain  Beechey*s  late  expedition  to  the  Pacific,  no  positive  infor- 
mation could  bo  obtained  of  any  channel  having  been  filled  up  within  a 
given  period ;  and  it  seems  established,  that  several  reefs  had  remained, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  at  about  the  same  depth  from  the  surface. 

Ehrenberg  also  questions  the  fact  of  channels  and  harbours  having  been 
closed  up  in  the  Red  Sea  by  the  rapid  increase  of  coral  limestone.  He 
supposes  the  notion  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  havens  having 
been  occasionally  filled  up  in  some  places  with  coral  sand,  in  others  with 
large  quantities  of  ballast  of  coral  rock  thrown  down  from  vessels.  The 
same  observer  saw  single  corals  of  the  genera  Meandrina  and  Favia» 
having  a  globular  form,  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  which  must,  he 
says,  be  of  immense  antiquity,  so  that  Pharaoh,  he  imagines,  may  have 
looked  upon  these  same  individuals  in  the  Red  Sea.^ 

They  certainly  prove,  as  he  remarks,  that  the  reef  on  which  they  grow 
has  increased  at  a  very  slow  rate.  After  collecting  more  than  100  spe- 
ciesy  he  found  none  of  them  covered  with  parasitic  zoophytes,  nor  any 
instance  of  a  living  coral  growing  on  another  living  coral.     To  this  repul- 

*  Stntehbory,  Weit  of  Eng.  Joam.,  No.  1,  p.  47. 

t  Joom.  of  Roy.  Geograph.  See.  of  London,  1831,  p.  218. 

I  Beechey 's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  &c.,  p.  157. 

\  Btntchbury,  Wett  of  Eng.  Joum.,  No.  1 ,  p.  49.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

f  Ehrenberg,  as  before  cited,  p.  41. 
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sive  power  which  they  exert  whilst  living  against  all  others  of  their  own 
class,  we  owe  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  some  large  Meandrinae,  and 
other  species  which  adorn  our  museums.  Yet  balani  and  serpulae  can 
attach  themselves  to  corals,  and  holes  are  excavated  in  them  by  saxica- 
Tous  mollusca.*  The  natives  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  point  out  certain 
corals  now  growing  in  the  sea,  which,  according  to  tradition,  have  been 
living  in  the  same  spots  for  centuries.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  them 
may  vie  in  age  with  the  most  ancient  trees  of  Europe. 

But  when  we  admit  the  increase  of  coral  limestone  to  be  slow,  we  are 
merely  speaking  with  relation  to  periods  of  human  observation.  It  oflen 
happens  diat  parasitic  testacea  live  and  die  on  the  shells  of  the  larger  slow- 
moving  gasteropods  in  the  South  Seas,  and  become  entirely  inclosed  in  an 
incrustation  of  compact  limestone,  while  the  animal,  to  whose  habitation 
they  are  attached,  crawls  about,  and  bears  upon  his  back  these  shells, 
which  may  be  considered  as  already  fossilized.  It  is,  therefore,  probable, 
that  the  reefs  increase  as  fast  as  is  compatible  with  the  thriving  state  of 
the  organic  beings  which  chiefly  contribute  to  their  formation :  and  if  the 
rate  of  augmentation  thus  implied  be  called,  in  conformity  to  our  ordinary 
ideas  of  time,  gradual  and  slow,  it  does  not  diminish,  in  the  least  degree* 
the  geological  importance  of  such  calcareous  masses. 

Suppose  the  ordinary  growth  of  coral  limestone  to  amount  to  six  inches 
in  a  century,  it  will  then  require  8000  years  to  produce  a  reef  fifteen  feel 
thick :  bnt  have  we  any  ground  for  presuming  that,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  or  of  ten  times  thirty  centuries,  there  will  be  a  failnre  in  the  sup- 
ply of  lime,  or  that  the  polyps  and  mollusks  will  cease  to  act,  or  that 
the  hour  of  the  dissolution  of  our  planet  will  arrive,  as  the  earlier  geolo- 
gists were  fain  to  anticipate  T 

Instead  of  contemplating  the  brief  annals  of  human  events,  let  us  turn 
to  some  natural  chronometers ;  to  the  volcanic  isles  of  the  Pacific,  for 
example,  which  shoot  up  some  of  them  10,000  feet  or  more  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  These  islands  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  pro- 
duced by  successive  volcanic  eruptions ;  and  coral  reefs  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  volcanic  soil,  reaching  for  some  distance  from  the  sea-shore 
into  the  interior.  When  we  consider  the  time  required  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  mountain  masses  of  igneous  matter,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  known  volcanic  agency,  all  idea  of  extenuating  the  comparative  magni- 
tude of  coral  limestones,  on  the  ground  of  the  slowness  of  the  operations 
of  lithogenous  polyps,  must  instantly  vanish. 

Ibrm  of  eoralialands. — The  information  collected  during  the  late  expe- 
dition to  the  Pacific,  throws  much  additional  light  on  the  peculiarities  of 
form  and  structure  of  coral  islands.  Of  thirty-two  of  these,  examined  by 
Captain  Beechey,  the  largest  was  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  small- 
est less  than  a  mile.  They  were  of  various  shapes,  all  formed  of  living 
eoral,  except  one,  which,  although  of  coral  formation,  was  raised  about 

*  Ehrenberg,  at  before  cited,  p.  42. 
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eighty  fveiaboTC  tbelevol  of  iheKi,  and  encompaueil  by  areef  onWiDf 
coral.*  All  were  iacreoBhiff  tlieir  dimensiona  by  Uie  active  operationa  of 
the  lithophyles,  which  appeared  to  be  gradually  exlending  and  bringjiig 
ihe  immened  parla  of  iheir  Btruclure  lo  the  surface.  Tivenly-nine  of  the 
iiDinlwr  had  lagoona  in  Uicir  ceDlrcs,  which  had  probably  existed  in  ihe 
otherat  until  they  were  filled,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  zoophytic  and 
other  Bubatancea. 

In  the  aboTe-mentioneJ  islanda,  the  stripB  of  dry  corti  encircling  ttw 
lagiwDB,  when  diveated  of  loose  sandy  malerials  heaped  upon  ihem,  an 
rarely  elevated  more  than  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea  ;  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  abrupt  descent  of  the  external  margin  which  causea  the  aea 
to  braak  upon  it,  these  strips  would  be  wholly  inundated.  Those  parte 
of  the  strip  which  arc  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves  are  no  longer  inhabi- 
ted by  the  animals  that  reared  them,  but  have  their  cella  filled  with  a  hard 
calcareous  eubetance,  and  present  a  brown  rugged  appearance.  The  parte 
which  are  still  immersed,  or  which  are  dry  only  at  low  water,  are  inter- 
sected by  small  channela,  and  are  so  full  of  hollows,  that  the  tide,  at  U 
tecedea,  leaves  small  lakes  of  water  upon  them.  The  width  of  the 
plain,  or  strip  of  dead  coral,  in  the  island  which  fell  under  Captain 
Beechey's  observation,  in  no  instance  exceeded  half  a  mile,  from  tha 
ntnal  wash  of  the  sea  to  the  edge  of  the  lagoon,  and,  in  general,  was  only 
about  three  or  four  hundred  yards.t  Beyond  these  limits  the  sides  of  the 
island  descend  rapidly,  apparently  by  a  succession  of  incliaed  ledges,  each 
lerminating  in  a  precipice.  The  depth  of  the  lagoons  is  various  ;  in  some, 
entered  by  Captain  Beeohey,  it  was  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight  fathonu. 

fFhUttmdty  Uland. — In  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  77.).  one  of  these  cic- 
Plg.  77. 


Vua  of  Wlutmndai)  Itland  t 


*  Tlut  islet  ii  called  Eenderton'i,  see  p.  181. 
1  Obtain  Beecbe^,  put  i.  p.  IB8. 

t  This  pUte  and  the  section  which  followi  ue  copied,  by  perminian  of  Captain 
BNchcj,  &wa  the  illMtiations  oThia  valnsbli:  work  before  alluded  to- 
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cular  islands  is  represented  just  rising  above  the  waves,  covered  with  the 
cocoa-nut  and  other  trees,  and  inclosing  within  a  lagoon  of  tranquil  wain 
Sections  of  coral  isles, — The  accompanying  section  will  enable  tM 
reader  to  comprehend  the  usual  form  of  such  islands.  (Fig.  78.) 

Fig,  78. 


Section  of  a  Coral  Island. 


a  a.  Habitable  part  of  the  iBland,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  coral,  inclodng  the  lagoon. 
h  h.  The  lagoon. 

The  subjoined  cut  (Fig.  79.)  exhibits  a  small  part  of  the  section  of  a 
coral  island  on  a  larger  scale. 

Fig.  79. 


Section  of  part  of  a  Coral  Island. 


ab.  Habitable  part  of  the  island. 

be.  Slope  of  the  side  of  the  island,  plunging  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  to  the  depth  of 

fifteen  hundred  feet. 
e  c.  Part  of  the  lagoon. 
d  d.  Knolls  of  coral  in  the  lagoon,  with  overhanging  masses  of  coral  resembling  the 

capitals  of  columns. 

Origin  of  their  peculiar  configuration. — The  circular  or  oval  forms  of 
the  numerous  coral  isles  of  the  Pacific,  with  the  lagoons  in  their  centfOy 
naturally  suggest  the  idea  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  crests  of 
submarine  volcanos,  having  the  rims  and  bottoms  of  their  craters  over- 
grown by  coral.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  conical  form  of 
the  submarine  mountain,  and  the  steep  angle  at  which  it  plunges  on  all 
sides  into  the  surrounding  ocean.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  Pacific 
is  a  great  theatre  of  volcanic  action,  and  every  island  yet  examined  in  the 
wide  region  termed  Eastern  Oceanica  consists  either  of  volcanic  rocka  or 
coral  limestones. 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  although,  within  the  circular  coral  reefii, 
there  is  usually  nothing  discernible  but  a  lagoon,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
covered  with  coral,  yet  within  some  of  these  basins,  as  in  Gambier*s 
group,  rocks  composed  of  porous  lava,  and  other  volcanic  substances, 
rise  up,  resembling  the  two  Kamenis  and  other  eminences  of  igneous 
origin,  which  have  been  thrown  up  within  the  times  of  history,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Gulf  of  Sautorin.* 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  volcanic  archipelagos  there  is  generally 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  363. 
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one  krgo  habitual  Tentf  and  many  smaller  volcanos  formed  at  diflbreut 
pmili  and  al  irregular  intervals,  all  of  which  have  usually  a  linear  ar- 
lanfemenC  Now^  in  several  of  the  groups  of  Eastern  Oceanica  Uiere 
appears  to  be  a  similar  disposition ;  the  groat  islands,  such  as  Otaheite, 
Oirhyhee,  and  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo,  being  habitual  vents,  and  the 
lines  of  small  circular  coral  isles,  which  are  dependent  on  them,  being 
very  probably  trains  of  minor  volcanos,  wliich  may  have  been  in  eruption 
singly  and  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  absence  of  circular  groups  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  and  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  the  Atlantic,  where  corals  are  numerous,  has  been  adduced 
as  an  additional  argument,  inasmucli  as  volcanic  vents,  though  existing 
in  those  regions,  are  very  inferior  in  importance  to  those  in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans."^  We  are  also  informed  by  Ehreuberg,  that  all  the 
banks  of  coral  in  Uie  Red  Sea,  some  of  which  are  square,  but  most  of 
them  riband-like  strips,  have  flat  summits,  and  are  without  lagoons  ;  a 
fact  which  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  stonemaking  zoophytes  do  not 
of  themselves  build  circular  islets  with  a  central  cup-shaped  cavity.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  circles  formed  by  some  coral  reefs  or  groups  of 
coral  islets,  varying  as  they  do  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  and  upwards  in 
diameter,  are  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  volcanic 
enters.  In  regard  to  this  objection,  I  may  refer  to  what  I  have  said  in 
a  former  volume  respecting  the  size  of  the  so-called  craters  of  elevation, 
many  of  which  are,  probably,  the  ruins  of  truncated  cones.t 

Optningt  into  the  lagoona.-^There  is  yet  another  phenomenon  attend- 
ing the  circular  reefs,  to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  viz.,  the  deep  narrow 
passage  which  almost  invariably  leads  from  the  sea  into  the  lagoon,  and 
is  kept  open  by  the  efflux  of  the  sea  at  low  tides.  It  is  sufficient  that  a 
leef  should  rise  a  few  feet  above  low-water  mark  to  cause  the  waters  to 
collect  in  the  lagoon  at  high  tide,  and,  when  the  sea  falls,  to  rush  out 
vwlenlly  at  one  or  more  points  where  the  reef  happens  to  be  lowest  or 
weakesL  At  first  there  are  probably  many  openings  ;  but  the  growth  of 
the  eoral  tends  to  obstruct  all  those  which  do  not  serve  as  the  principal 
channels  of  discharge  ;  so  that  their  number  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  few, 
and  often  finally  to  one.  This  event  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  witnessed 
in  our  estnaries,  where  a  body  of  salt  water  accumulated  during  the  flow 
iMoee  with  great  velocity  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  scours  out  or  keeps 
open  a  deep  passage  through  the  bar,  which  is  almost  always  formed  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river. 

In  eonlroverting  Yon  Buch*s  theory  of  "  elevation  craters,"  I  mentioned, 
that  a  single  deep  gorge  is  described  as  always  connecting  the  central 
cavity  of  such  craters  with  the  sea.    The  origin  of  this  channel  may  be 

*  De  la  Beche,  G€ol.  Man.,  p.  141,  first  ed. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  'XC. 
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sought  in  the  action  of  the  tides,  which  may,  in  many  cases,  afford  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  Suppose  a  volcanic  cone«  having  a  deep  cratOTf 
to  be  at  first  submarine,  and  to  be  then  gradually  elevated  by  earthquakai 
in  an  ocean  where  tides  prevail,  a  ravine  may  be  cut  like  that  whidi 
penetrates  into  the  Galdera  of  the  isle  of  Palma.  The  opening  would  itt 
first  be  made  on  that  side  where  the  rim  of  the  crater  was  originalljr. 
lowest,  and  it  would  afterwards  be  deepened  as  the  island  roae,  ao  aa 
always  to  descend  somewhat  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  the  coral  reefs  surrounding  those  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
which  are  large  enough  to  feed  small  rivers,  there  is  generally  an  opening 
or  channel  at  the  point  where  the  stream  of  fresh  water  enters  the  aea. 
The  depth  of  these  channels  rarely  exceeds  twenty-five  feet;  and  thej 
may  be  attributed,  says  Captain  Beechey,  to  the  aversion  of  the  lithophjrlo* 
to  fresh- water,  and  to  the  probable  absence  of  the  mineral  matter  of  whiek 
they  construet  their  habitation!.* 

fFhjf  tkeunndward  aide  highest. — ^But  there  ia  yet  another  pecoliari^ 
of  the  low  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  explanation  of  which  is  by  ii» 
means  so  obvious.  They  follow  one  general  rule  in  having  their  windk 
ward  side  higher  and  more  perfect  than  the  other.  **  At  Gambler  and 
Matilda  islands  this  inequality  is  very  conspicuous,  the  weather  aide  of 
both  being  wooded,  and  of  the  former  inhabited,  while  the  other  aides  aio 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  under  water ;  where,  however,  they  may  bo 
perceived  to  be  equally  narrow  and  well  defined.  It  is  on  the  leeward 
side  also  that  the  entrances  into  the  lagoons  occur ;  and  although  tbej 
may  sometimes  be  situated  on  a  side  that  runs  in  the  direction  of  tho 
wind,  as  at  Bow  Island,  yet  there  are  none  to  windward."  Thoao 
observations  of  Captain  Beechey  accord  perfectly  with  those  firat  mado 
by  Flinders  on  the  Australian  reefs,  and  which  Captain  Horsborgh,  and 
other  hydrographers,  have  made  in  regard  to  the  coral  islands  of  other 
seas.  Thus  the  Chagos  Isles  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  chiefly  of  a  hone* 
shoe  form,  the  openings  being  to  the  north-west ;  whereas  the  prevailing 
wind  blows  regularly  from  the  south-east.  From  this  fortunate  circimi- 
stance  ships  can  enter  and  aail  out  again  with  ease;  whereaa  if  the  narrow 
inlets  were  to  windward,  vessels  which  once  entered  might  not  aaeeeed 
for  months  in  making  their  way  out  again.  The  well-known  security  of 
many  of  these  harbonra  depends  entirely  on  this  fortunate  peculiarity  ui 
their  atructure. 

In  what  manner  is  this  singular  conformation  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Tho 
action  of  the  waves  is  seen  to  be  the  cause  of  the  superior  elevation  of 
some  reefa  on  their  windward  sides,  where  sand  and  large  masses  of  coral 
rock  are  thrown  up  by  the  breakers ;  but  there  is  a  variety  of  cases  wheio 
this  cause  alone  is  inadequate  to  solve  the  problem ;  for  reefs  submerged 
at  considerable  depths,  where  the  movements  of  the  sea  cannot  exert  much 

*  Vojtge  to  the  Pteific,  d».,  p.  194. 
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power,  hsTe,  neTorthelesv,  the  same  conformation,  the  leeward  being 
■ineh  lower  than  the  windward  aide.* 

I  Am  informed  by  Captain  King,  that,  on  examining  the  reefs  called 
Boidej  Shoals,  which  lie  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia,  where  the 
east  and  west  monsoons  prevail  alternately,  he  found  the  open  side  of 
one  erescent-shaped  reef,  the  Imp^rieuse,  turned  to  the  east,  and  of 
anollier,  the  Mermaid,  tamed  to  the  west ;  while  a  third  oval  reef,  of  the 
MB6  group,  was  entirely  submerged.  This  want  of  conformity  is  exactly 
what  we  should  expect,  where  the  winds  vary  periodically. 

It  oeems  impossible  to  refer  the  phenomenon  now  under  consideratioil 
to  any  original  uniformity  in  the  configuration  of  submarine  volcanos,  oa 
the  swnmits  of  which  we  may  suppose  the  coral  reefs  to  grow;  for 
ahhoagh  it  is  very  common  for  craters  to  be  broken  down  on  one  side  oiUy« 
we  eaniiol  imagine  any  cause  that  should  breach  them  all  in  the  same 
direction.  But  the  difficulty  will,  perhaps,  be  removed,  if  we  call  u^ 
aMrtber  pari  of  the  volcanic  agency — subsidence  by  earthquakes.  Sup- 
pose the  windward  barrier  to  have  been  raised  by  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  waves  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  yards  above  the  wall  on  the 
leewaid  eidey  and  then  the  whole  island  to  sink  down  a  few  fathoms,  the 
appevanees  described  would  then  be  presented  by  the  submerged  reef. 
A  repetition  of  such  operations,  by  the  alternate  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  lime  mass  (an  hypothesis  strictly  conformable  to  analogy),  might 
prodnee  still  greater  inequality  in  the  two  sides,  especially  as  the  violent 
eflnz  of  the  tide  has  probably  a  strong  tendency  to  check  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  more  tender  corals  on  the  leeward  reef;  while  the  action  of 
die  bieakers  contributes  to  raise  the  windward  barrier. 

In  the  Red  Sea  the  banks  of  coral  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  seen 
when  the  tide  is  out  Neither  in  the  submeiged  banks,  nor  in  such  coral 
islets  as  are  slightly  elevated  above  the  sea,  is  the  windward  side  higher 
tfiaa  the  leeward,  or  that  which  is  towards  the  coast,  and  protected  from 
die  bieaken.    The  prevailing  wind  there  is  from  the  north.t 

Siraiykaiian  of  coral  formations. — ^The  calcareous  formations  of  the 
PaeifiB  are  probably  all  stratified,  although  single  beds  may  sometimes 
attain  a  great  thickness.  The  occasional  drifting  of  saud  from  the  exposed 
parta  of  a  reef  into  the  lagoon  or  the  surrounding  sea,  would  suffice 
to  form  oeeasional  lines  of  partition,  especially  during  violent  tempests, 
which  occur  annually  among  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  felapathic  lavas  may  supply  the  current  which  washes  and  under- 
anaea  the  eliffii  of  some  islands  with  fine  clay ;  and  this  may  be  carried 
to  great  distances  and  deposited  in  distinct  layers  between  calcareous 
y  or  may  be  mingled  with  them  and  form  argillaceous  limestones. 

*  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  ^kc.,  p.  189. 
t  Ehrenberg,  as  before  cited,  p.  29. 
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Other  divisions  will  arise  from  the  arrangement  of  different  species  oC 
testacea  and  zoophytes,  which  inhabit  water  of  various  depths,  and  whieh 
^  succeed  each  other  as  tlie  sea  is  deepened  by  the  fall  of  its  bed  during 
earthquakes,  or  in  proportion  as  it  grows  shallower  by  elevation  doa  to 
the  same  cause,  or  by  the  accumulation  of  organic  tubtttnces  raising  the 
bottom. 

To  these  causes  of  minor  subdivision  must  be  added  another  of  gvesi 
importance — the  ejection  of  volcanic  ashes  and  sand,  often  carried  by  the 
wind  over  wide  areas,  and  the  flowing  of  horizontal  sheets  of  lavs,  whieh 
may  interrupt  suddenly  the  growth  of  one  coral  reef,  and  afterwards  setve 
is  a  foundation  for  another.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  Isle 
of  France,  where  a  bed  of  coral,  ten  feet  thick,  intervenes  between  two 
currents  of  lava  ;*  and  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  island  of  Dominiet* 
Maclure  observes,  that  **  a  bed  of  coral  and  madrepore  limestone,  with 
shells,  lies  horizontally  on  a  bed  of  cinders,  about  two  or  three  hnndred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  Rousseau,  and  is  covered  with  eindeie 
to  a  considerable  height."! 

Reefs  in  the  Pacific, — The  sunken  reefs  in  the  Pacific  are  sometimes 
of  such  extent  that  a  series  of  ordinary  earthquakes  might*  in  the  eoaise 
of  a  few  centuries,  convert  large  tracts  of  them  into  dry  land.  It  is  there- 
fore a  remarkable  circumstance  that  there  should  be  so  vast  an  tree  in 
Eastern  Oceanica,  studded  with  minute  islands,  without  one  single  spei 
where  there  is  a  wider  extent  of  land  that  belongs  to  such  islands  as 
Otaheite,  Owhyhee,  and  a  few  others,  which  either  have  been  or  srestOl 
the  seats  of  active  volcanos.  If  an  equilibrium  only  were  maintained 
between  the  upheaving  and  depressing  force  of  earthquakes,  large  isbnde 
would  very  soon  be  formed  in  the  Pacific ^  for,  in  that  ease,  the  growth 
of  limestone,  the  flowing  of  lava,  and  the  ejection  of  volcanio  asheSf 
would  combine  with  the  upheaving  force  to  form  new  land. 

Suppose  the  shoal,  above  described  as  600  miles  in  length,  to  sink 
fifteen  feet,  and  then  to  remain  unmoved  for  a  thousand  years ;  daring 
that  interval  the  growing  coral  may  again  approach  the  surface.  Then 
let  the  mass  be  re-elevated  fifteen  feet,  so  that  the  original  reef  is  restored 
to  its  former  position :  in  this  case,  the  new  coral  formed  since  the  fiisl 
subsidence  will  constitute  an  island  600  miles  long.  An  analogous  resoll 
would  have  occurred  if  a  lava-current  fifteen  feet  thick  had  overflowed  th9 
submerged  reef.  The  absence,  therefore,  of  more  extensive  tracts  of 
land  in  the  Pacific  seems  to  show  that  the  amount  of  subsidence  by  earth* 
quakes  exceeds,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  present  the  elevation  doo 
to  the  same  cause. 

*  De  la  Bcche,  Geol.  Man.,  p.  143.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat, 
tome  vi. 

t  Obsenr.  on  Geology  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Jouro.  of  Sci.,  dec.,  No.  z., 
p.  318. 
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JEKzabeihf  or  Henderson'B  Island, — I  mentioned  that  one  of  the  thirty- 
two  idandi,  examined  by  our  navigators  in  the  late  expedition,  wai 
nited  abont  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  It  is  called  Elizabeth 
or  Henderson's  Island,  and  is  five  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth.    It 

Fig.  80. 


Elixaheih,  or  Henderson's  Island. 

has  a  flat  surface,  and,  on  all  sides,  except  the  north,  is  bounded  by 
perpendicQlar  cliffs  about  fifty  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  dead  coral» 
more  or  less  porous,  honey«combed  at  the  surface,  and  hardening  into  a 
cosDpael  calcareous  mass,  which  possesses  the  fracture  of  secondary 
limestone,  and  has  a  species  of  millepore  interspersed  through  it.  These 
difis  are  considerably  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  some 
of  them  appear  on  the  eve  of  precipitating  their  superincumbent  weight 
into  the  sea.  Those  which  are  less  injured  in  this  way  present  no  alter- 
nate ridges  or  indication  of  the  different  levels  which  the  sea  might  have 
oeeopied  at  different  periods  ;  but  a  smooth  surface,  as  if  the  island,  which 
has  probably  been  raised  by  volcanic  agency,  had  been  forced  up  by  one 
great  subterraneous  convulsion.! 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  this  island,  no  bottom  could 
be  gained  with  200  fathoms  of  line.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  annexed 
sketcht  communicated  to  me  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  the  Blossom,  that 
the  trees  come  down  to  the  beach  towards  the  centre  of  the  island ;  a 
biesik  which  at  first  sight  resembles  the  openings  which  usually  lead  into 
lagoons :  but  the  trees  stand  on  a  steep  slope,  and  no  hollow  of  an  ancient 
Isgooi  was  perceived*  The  reader  will  remark,  that  such  a  mass  of 
liasstone  represents  exactly  those  .horizontal  cappings  of  calcareous  strata 
which  we  sometimes  find  on  hills  which  have  tabular  summits. 

As  earthquakes  are  now  felt  from  time  to  time  in  this  part  of  the  Pacific, 
and  as  indications  of  very  recent  changes  of  level  are  not  wanting4  the 
erajif  the  deration  of  Henderson's  Island  may  not  be  very  remote* 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Stutohbury,  that  upon  the  summit  of  nearly 
the  highest  ssountain  in  Tahiti  (or  Otaheite),  an  island  composed  almost 
entirely  of  rokanic  rocks,  there  is  a  distinct  stratum  of  fossil  coral,  show- 
ing that  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  island  has  been  raised  from  the 
tea,  and  does  not  consist  merely  of  lava  and  scoria,  thrown  out  by  supra- 
Biarine  eruptions*  Whether  the  species  of  coral  were  identical  with 
those  now  living,  or  what  was  the  exact  height  of  the  cond,  was  unfortu- 


*  Aecordhig  to  some  accountfl,  between  sixty  and  seventy  f^t. 
I  Beechey's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  Scc.f  p.  46. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  169  and  191. 
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nately  not  ascertained  ;  for  Mr.  Stutchbury  did  not  visit  the  spot,  though 
he  saw  some  masses  of  the  limestone  which  had  fallen  from  the  high 
mountain,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  resemble  the  coral  of  modem 
reefs.  He. supposed  that  the  altitude  of  the  highest  peak  in  Otaheite  was 
12,000  feet,  and  that  of  the  coral  not  greatly  inferior ;  but  Captain  Beechej 
informs  me  that  the  peak  is  not  quite  7000  feet  high,  as  he  found,  by  the 
mean  of  three  obsenrations,  carefully  taken  with  the  sextant*  Mr.  Stateh- 
bury  suggests  that  *'  as  a  great  reef,  or  platform  of  coral,  surrounds  the 
actual  shores  of  Otaheite,  the  island,  had  it  been  raised  out  of  the  eat 
gradually,  or  by  a  succession  of  movements,  must  have  been  every  wheit 
coated  over  with  a  covering  of  coral ;  and  as  this  is  not  the  case,  ao  ooral 
having  yet  been  seen  in  the  interior,  except  on  the  mountain  above  men- 
tioned,  Otaheite  must  have  been  projected  suddenly  to  its  present  height 
by  a  single  upthrow."* 

Before  we  adopt  so  important  a  conclusion  we  must,  in  the  first  plaeet 
remember  that  the  surface  of  a  small  part  only  of  the  island  has  beeo  eare- 
fully  explored  by  naturalists,  and,  what  is  far  more  to  the  point,  we  hav« 
yet  to  learn  whether  some  craters  in  Otaheite  may  not  have  been  in  erap- 
tion  subsequently  to  the  emergence  of  the  island.  At  a  mneh  lower  ele- 
vation than  the  coral,  Mr.  Stutehbury  states  that  there  is  an  extinct  vcrieanie 
crater,  having  at  its  bottom  a  lake,  about  a  mile  in  diameter ;  a  faet  also 
mentioned  by  Captain  Beechey  and  others.  Now  in  the  volcanic  iaUmd 
of  Ischia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  some  of  the  tuffs  near  the 
highest  peak  contain  marine  shells,  similar  to  those  now  living  in  the 
Mediterranean;  so  that  these  tuffs  were  evidently  submarine  deposits. 
Consequently  Ischia  has,  like  Otaheite,  been  raised  to  its  present  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  by  a  movement  from  below.  Bnt  we  know» 
partly  by  historical  and  partly  by  geological  evidence,  that  many  of  the 
Ischian  cones  and  craters  have  been  in  eruption  since  it  emerged ;  and 
during  these  eruptions  its  surface  has  been  overspread  with  so  dense  a 
coating  of  lava  and  scoriae,  that  it  has  now  become  impossible  to  determiiie 
whether  the  land  rose  suddenly  or  slowly,  or  what  was  the  state  of  hs 
surface  when  it  first  emerged.  The  same  observations  apply  to  Otaheite. 
Va8t  area  of  coral  formaiians, ^^The  calcareous  masses  above  comid* 
ered  constitute,  together  with  the  associated  volcanic  formations,  te 
most  extensive  of  the  groups  of  rocks  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
now  in  progress.  The  space  in  the  sea  which  they  occupy  is  so  vmC^ 
that  we  may  safely  infer  that  they  exceed  in  area  any  group  of  aneienl 
rocks  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  of  contemporaneous  origin.  It 
is  true  that  each  of  the  great  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific  are  separated  by 
unfathomable  abysses,  where  no  zoophytes  may  live,  and  no  lavas  flow; 
where  not  even  a  particle  of  ooral  sand  or  volcanic  scorie  may  be  drifted: 

*  Stntohbvyi  Wast  of  Eng.  Jonm.,  No.  1,  p.  66. 
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Val  stilly  if  wB  eonfine  our  Tiew  to  the  extent  of  reef  ascertained  to  exist* 
and  assume  that  a  certain  space  around  each  volcanic  or  coral  isle  has 
been  eovered  with  ejections,  or  matter  from  the  waste  of  cliffs,  it  will  then 
be  seen  that  the  space  occupied  by  these  formations  may  equal,  and  per- 
haps exceed  in  area,  that  part  of  our  continents  which  has  been  accurately 
explored  by  geologists. 

That  the  increase  of  these  calcareous  masses  should  be  principally,  if 
Bot  entirely,  confined  to  the  shallower  parts  of  the  ocean,  or,  in  other 
words*  to  (he  summits  of  submarine  ranges  of  mountains  and  elevated 
phtfanDs,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  geologist ;  for  if 
parts  of  the  bed  of  such  an  ocean  should  be  upraised,  so  as  to  form  large 
continents,  mountain-chains  might  appear,  capped  and  flanked  by  calca- 
reous strata  of  great  thickness,  and  replete  with  organic  remains ;  while 
in  the  intervening  lower  regions  no  rocks  of  contemporary  origin  would 
ever  have  existed. 

Ztme,  whence  derived. — A  modem  writer  has  attempted  to  revive  the 
Iheoij  of  some  of  the  earlier  geologiste,  that  all  limestones  have  origi- 
nated  in  organized  substances.  If  we  examine,  he  says,  the  quantity  of 
limestone  in  the  primary  strata,  it  will  be  found  to  bear  a  much  smaller 
proportion  to  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  rocks  than  in  the  secondary ; 
and  this  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  rarity  of  the  testaceous  ani- 
mals in  the  ancient  ocean.  HeJurther  infers,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
opeimtions  of  animals,  **  the  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  deposited  in  the 
Conn  of  mud  or  stone  is  always  increasing ;  and  that,  as  the  secondary 
series  hi  exceeds  the  primary  in  this  respect,  so  a  third  series  may  here- 
after arise  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  which  may  exceed  the  last  in  the 
proportion  of  ite  calcareous  strata.'** 

If  these  propositions  went  no  farther  than  to  suggest  that  every  particle 
of  lime  that  now  enters  into  the  crust  of  the  globe  may  possibly  in  ite 
torn  have  been  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  life,  by  entering  into  the 
eomposition  of  organized  bodies,  I  should  not  deem  the  speculation  impro- 
bable ;  hut,  when  it  is  hinted  that  lime  may  be  an  animal  product  com- 
bined by  the  powers  of  vitality  from  some  simple  elementa,  I  can  discover 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  such  an  hypothesis,  and  many  facta  which  mili- 
tate against  it 

If  a  large  pond  be  made,  in  almost  any  soil,  and  filled  with  rain  water, 
it  may  usually  become  tenanted  by  testacea ;  for  carbonate  of  lime  is  almost 
onivmaUy  diffused  in  small  quantities.  But  if  no  calcareous  matter  be 
ssj^jdiad  by  waters  flowing  from  the  surrounding  high  grounds,  or  by 
springs,  no  tufa  or  shell-marl  are  formed.  The  thin  shells  of  one  gene- 
lalion  of  moUusks  decompose,  so  that  their  elementa  afford  nutriment  to 
the  succeeding  races ;  and  it  is  only  where  a  stream  enters  a  lake,  which 

•  MaoOiiUoQh's  Sjst  of  Qed.,  vd.  i.  p.  S19. 
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may  introdoce  a  fresh  supply  of  calcareous  matter,  or  where  the  lak 
fed  by  springs,  that  shells  accumulate  and  form  marl. 

All  the  lakes  in  Forfarshire  which  have  produced  deposits  of  sheU-i 
have  been  the  sites  of  springs,  which  still  evolve  much  carbonic  acid, 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  But  there  is  no  marl  in  L 
Fithie,  near  Forfar,  where  there  are  no  springs^  although  that  lake  iei 
rounded  by  these  calcareous  deposits,  and  although,  in  every  other  i 
pect,  the  site  is  favourable  to  the  accumulation  of  aquatic  testacea* 

We  find  those  charse  which  secrete  the  largest  quantity  of  calcara 
matter  in  their  stems  to  abound  near  springs  impregnated  with  carboi 
of  lijne.  We  know  that,  if  the  common  hen  be  deprived  altogethei 
calcareous  nutriment,  the  shells  of  her  eggs  will  become  of  too  sli^ 
consistency  to  protect  the  contents ;  and  some  birds  eat  chalk  greed 
during  the  breeding  season. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  Data 
we  observe  that,  in  volcanic  countries,  there  is  an  enormous  evoluttoa 
carbonic  acid,  either  free,  in  a  gaseous  form,  or  mixed  with  water;  i 
the  springs  of  such  districts  are  usually  impregnated  with  carbonate 
lime  in  great  abundance.  No  one  who  has  travelled  in  Tuscany,  thm 
the  region  of  extinct  volcanos  and  its  confines,  or  who  has  seen  th«  ■ 
recently  constructed  by  Targioni,  to  show  the  principal  sites  of  mine 
springs,  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  if  this  territory  was  submei| 
beneath  the  sea,  it  might  supply  materials  for  the  most  extensive  oo 
reefs.  The  importance  of  these  springs  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  1 
magnitude  of  the  rocks  which  they  have  thrown  down  on  the  alaati 
sides  of  hills,  although  of  these  alone  large  cities  might  be  built,  nor  bj 
coating  of  travertin  that  covers  the  soil  in  some  districts  for  miles  in  loBf 
The  greater  part  of  the  calcareous  matter  passes  down  in  a  state  of  mi 
tion  to  the  sea ;  and  a  geologist  might  as  well  assume  the  mass  of  alluvli 
formed  in  a  few  years  in  the  bed  of  the  Po,  or  the  Ganges,  to  be  I 
measure  of  the  quantity  deposited  in  the  course  of  centuries  in  the  delt 
of  those  rivers,  as  conceive  that  the  influence  of  the  carbonated  sprin 
in  Italy  can  be  estimated  by  the  mass  of  tufa  precipitated  by  them  as 
their  sources. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  abundance  of  carbonate  of  lime  giwi 
out  by  springs,  in  regions  where  volcanic  eruptions  or  earthquakes  pi 
vail,  is  referable  to  the  solvent  power  of  carbonic  acid.  For,  as  the  aoid 
lous  waters  percolate  calcareous  strata,  they  take  up  a  certain  portion 
lime  and  carry  it  up  to  the  surface,  where,  under  diminished  pressure 
the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  deposited,  or,  being  absorbed  by  animals  ai 
vegetables,  may  be  secreted  by  them.  In  Auvergne,  springs  charged  wii 
carbonate  of  lime  rise  through  granite,  in  which  case  we  must  suppoi 
the  calcareous  matter  to  be  derived  from  some  primary  rock,  unless  n 
imagine  it  to  rise  up  from  the  volcanic  foci  themselves. 
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We  Bee  no  reason  for  tupposing  that  the  lime  now  on  the  surfacey  or 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  mayviot,  as  well  as  the  silez,  aluroine,  or  any 
other  mineral  substance,  have  existed  before  the  first  organic  beings  were 
created,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  inorganic  materials 
of  our  planet  preceded  in  the  order  of  time  tlie  introduction  of  the  first 
oiganiG  inhabitants. 

Bui  if  the  carbonate  of  lime,  secreted  by  the  testacea  and  corals  of  the 

■ 

Pacific,  be  chiefly  derived /rom  below^  and  if  it  be  a  very  general  efleet 
of  the  action  of  subterranean  heat  to  subtract  calcareous  matter  from  the 
inferior  rocks,  and  to  cause  it  to  ascend  to  the  surface,  no  argument  can 
be  derived  in  favour  of  the  progressive  decrease  of  limestone  from  the 
magnitude  of  coral  reefs,  or  the  greater  proportion  of  calcareous  strata,  in 
the  more  modem  formations.  We  know  of  no  recent  argillaceous  depos- 
its derived  from  springs,  and  the  siliceous  matter  which  they  hold  in  solu- 
tion bears  an  extremely  small  proportion  to  the  calcareous.  The  constant 
truisfer,  therefore,  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth's 
crast  to  its  surface,  must  cause  at  all  periods  and  throughout  an  indefinite 
laecession  of  geological  epochs,  a  preponderance  of  calcareous  matter  in 
the  newer,  as  contrasted  with  the  older  formations. 


Vol.  Hv-Y 
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CHAPTER    I. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

Bjitem  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  geological  phenomena  as  adopted  in  this  work| 
how  differing  from  that  of  many  preceding  writers — lUostrationa  firom  the  bistafy 
of  Geology  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  systems — Reasons  for  prefixing  to 
a  work  on  Geology  treatises  respecting  the  changes  now  in  progress  in  the  nnimatft 
and  inanimate  world. 

■ 

Having  considered,  in  the  preceding  books,  the  actual  operation  of  the 
causes  of  change  which  affect  the  earth's  surface  and  its.  inhabitants,  we 
are  ndw  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  division  of  our  inquiry  ;  and  it  may 
houseful  to  offer  a  fe  w,  preliminary  observationS|  to  establish  the  con- 
nexion between  two  distinct  parts  of  this  work,  and  to  explain  in  what 
manner  its  plan  differs  from  tliat  usually  followed  by  preceding  writers  on 
Geology. 

All  naturalists  who  have  carefully  examined  the  arrangement  of  the 
mineral  masses  composing  the  earth's  crust,  a(nd  who  have  studied  their 
internal  structure  and  fossil  contents,  have  recognised  therein  the  signs 
of  a  great  succession  of  former  changes  ;  and  the  causes  of  these  changes 
have  been  the,  object  of  anxious  inquiry.  As  the  first  theorists  possessed 
but  a  scanty  acquaintance  with  the  present  economy  of  the  animate  and 
inanimate  world,  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  these  are  subject,  we  find 
them  in  the  situation  of  novices,  who  attempt  to  read  a  history  written  in 
a  foreign  language,  doubting  about  the  meaning  of  the  most  ordinary 
terms; ^disputing)  for  example,  whether  a  shell  was  really  a  shelly* 
whether  sand  and  pebbles  were  the  result  of  aqueous  trituration, — whether 
stratification  was  the  effect  of  successive  deposition  from  water ;  and  a 
thousand  other  elementary  questions,  which  now  appear  to  us  so  easy 
and  simple,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  them  to  have  once  afforded  matter 
for  warm  and  tedious  controversy. 

In  the  first  book  were  enumerated  many  of  the  prepossessions  which 
may  have  biassed  the  minds  of  the  earlier  inquirers,  and  checked  an  im- 
partial desire  of  arriving  at  truth.  But  of  all  the  causes  alluded  to,  no 
one  contribute  so  powerfully  to  give  rise  to  a  false  method  of  philoeo- 
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phiiing,  as  the  entire  unconsciousness  of  the  first  geologists  of  the  extent 
of  their  own  ignorance  respecting  the  operations  of  the  existing  agents  of 
change. 

They  imagined  themselves  sufficiently- acquainted  with  the  mutationi 
now  in  progress  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  to  entitle  them  at 
once  to  determine  whether  the  solution  of  certain  problems  in  geology 
eoold  ever  be  derived  from  the  observation  of  the  actual  economy  of 
nature ;  and,  having  decided  that  they  could  not,  they  felt  themselves  at 
liberty  to  indulge  their  imaginations  in  guessing  at  what  might  be^  rather 
than  m  inquiring  what  is  ;  in  other  words,  they  employed  themselves  in 
conjecturing  what  might  have  been  the  course  of  nature  at  a  remote  period, 
rather  than  in  the  investigation  of  what  was  the  course  of  nature  in  their 
own  times. 

It  appeared  to  them  more  philosophical  to  speculate  on  the  possibilities 
of  the  past,  than  patiently  to  explore  the  realities  of  the  present ;  and 
having  invented  theories  under  the  influence  of  such  maxims,  they  were 
eomistently  unwilling  to  test  their  validity  by  the  criterion  of  their  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature.     On  the  contrary,  the 
elaiow  of  each  new  hypothesis  to  credibility  appeared  enhanced  by  the 
great  contrast  of.  the  causes  or  forces  introduced  to  those  now  developed 
in  our  terrestrial  system  during  a  period,  as  it  has  been  termed,  of  repose. 
Never  was  there  a  dogma  more  calculated  to  foster  indolence,  and  to 
bhmt  the  keen  edge  of  curiosity,  than  this  assumption  of  the  discordance 
between  the  former  and  the  existing  causes  of  change.    It  produced  a 
stale  of  mind  unfavourable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  candid  reception 
of  tbe  evidence  of  those  minute  but  incessant  alterations  which  every 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  undergoing,  and  by  which  the  condition  of 
its  living  inhabitants  is  continually  made  to  vary.     The  student,  instead 
of  being  encouraged  with  the  hope  of  interpreting  the  enigmas  presented 
to  him  in  the  earth's  structure,— instead  of  being  prompted  to  undertake 
laborioos  inquiries  into  the  natural  Ijistory  of  the  organic  world,  and  the 
eompUealed  effects  of  the  igneous  and  aqueous  causes  now  in  operation, 
waa  tanght  to  despond  from  the  first.     Geology,  it  was  affirmed,  could 
never  rite  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science, — the  greater  number  of 
phenomena  must  for  ever  remain  inexplicable,  or  only  be  partially  eluci- 
dated by  ingenious  conjectures.    Even  the  mystery  which  invested  the 
snbject  was  aaid  to  constitute  one  of  its  principal  charms,  affording,  as 
it  did,  full  scope  to  the  fancy  to  indulge  in  a  boundless  field  of  speculation. 
The  course  directly  opposed  to  these  theoretical  views  consists  in  an 
earnest  and  patient  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  former  indications  of  change 
with  the  evidence  of  gradual  mutations  now  in  progress ;  restricting  us, 
IB  tbe  first  instance,  to  known  causes,  and  then  speculating  on  those 
which  may  be  in  activity  in  regions  inaccessible  to  us.    It  seeks  an 
ialerp«elalion  of  geologieal  monuments,  by  comparing  the  changes  of 
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which  they  give  evidence  with  the  Ticissitudes  now  in  progressy  or  ti^Mefc 
may  be  in  progress. 

I  shall  give  a  few  examples  in  illustration  of  the  practical  results  already 
derived  from  tlie  two  distinct  methods  of  theorizing ;  for  we  have  now 
the  advantage  of  being  enabled  to  judge  of  their  respective  merits,  by  the 
relative  value  of  the  fruits  which  they  have  produced. 

From  the  historical  sketch  before  given  of  the  progress  of  geology,  the 
reader  has  seen  that  a  controversy  was  maintained  for  more  than  a  century 
respecting  the  origin  of  fossil  shells  and  bones— were  they  organic  or 
inorganic  substances  ?  That  the  latter  opinion  should  for  a  long  time 
have  prevailed,  and  that  these  bodies  should  have  been  supposed  to  be 
fashioned  into  their  present  form  by  a  plastic  virtue,  or  some  other 
mysterious  agency,  may  appear  absurd  ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  as  reason- 
able a  conjecture  as  could  be  expected  from  those  who  did  not  appeal,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  analogy  of  the  living  creation,  as  affording  the 
only  source  of  authentic  information.  It  was  only  by  an  accurate  exami* 
nation  of  living  testacea,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  osteology  of  the 
existing  vertebrated  animals  with  the  remains  found  entombed  in  ancient 
strata,  that  this  favourite  dogma  was  exploded,  and  all  were,  at  lengtfaj/ 
persuaded  that  these  substances  were  exclusively  of  organic  origin. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  discussion  had  arisen  as  to  the  nature  of  basalt 
and  other  mineral  masses,  evidently  constituting  a  particular  class  of 
rocks,  the  popular  opinion  inclined  to  a  belief  that  they  were  of  aqueoos, 
not  of  igneous  origin.  These  rocks,  it  was  said,  might  have  been  pre- 
cipitated from  an  aqueous  solution,  from  a  chaotic  fluid,  or  an  ocean  whieh 
rose  over  the  continents,  charged  with  the  requisite  mineral  ingredients. 
Few  wiU  now  dispute  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  invent  a  theory 
more  distant  from  the  truth ;  yet  we  must  cease  to  wonder  that  it  gained 
so  many  proselytes,  when  we  remember  that  its  claims  to  probabiliqr 
arose  partly  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  confirming  the  assumed 
want  of  analogy  between  geological  causes  and  those  now  in  action. 

By  what  train  of  investigation  were  all  theorists  brought  round,  at  lengtht 
to  an  opposite  opinion,  and  induced  to  assent  to  the  igneous  origin  of 
these  formations  ?  By  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  active  volcanoSt 
the  mineral  composition  of  their  lavas  and  ejections,  and  by  comparing 
the  undoubted  products  of  fire  with  the  ancient  rocks  in  question. 

I  shall  adduce  one  more  example.  When  the  organic  origin  of  fomH 
shells  had  been  conceded,  their  occurrence  in  strata  forming  some  of  the 
lofUest  mountains  in  the  world  was  admitted  as  a  proof  of  a  great  alten- 
tion  of  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land ;  and  the  question  then  aros6» 
whether  this  change  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  partial  drying  np  of 
the  ocean,  or  by  the  elevation  of  the  solid  land.  The  former  hypothesis» 
although  afterwards  abandoned  by  general  consent,  was  at  first  embraoed 
by  a  Ttst  majority.    A  multitade  of  ingenious  speculations  were  hasarded* 
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t«  ihow  how  the  level  of  the  ocean  might  have  been  depressed ;  and  when 
:hese  theories  had  all  failed,  the  inquiry,  as  to  what^vicissitudes  of  this 
ut^re  might  now  be  taking  place,  was,  as  usual,  resorted  to  in  the  last 
iwtance.  On  inquiring,  whether  any  changes  in  the  level  of  sea  and 
■nd  had  occurred  during  the  historical  period,  it  was  soon  discovered, 
»y  patient  research,  that  considerable  tracts  of  land  had  been  permanently 
tkfited  and  depressed,  while  the  level  of  the  ocean  remained  unaltered. 
!t  was  therefore  necessary  to  reverse  the  doctrine  which  had  acquired  so 
Boeh  popularity ;  and  the  unexpected  solution  of  a  problem  at  first  regarded 
IS  so  enigmatical  gave,  perhaps,  the  strongest  stimulus  ever  yet  afforded 
o  investigate  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature. 

Of  late  years,  the  points  of  discussion  in  geology  have  been  transferred 
0  new  questions,  and  those,  fur  the  most  part,  of  a  higher  and  more 
(eneral  nature.  We  are  now  nearly  agreed  as  to  what  rocks  are  of 
gneons,  and  what  of  aqueous  origin, — in  what  manner  fossil  shells, 
rhether  of  the  sea  or  of  lakes,  have  been  imbedded  in  strata, — how  sand 
Bty  have  been  converted  into  sandstone,— and  arc  unanimous  as  to  many 
tther  propositions  which  are  not  of  a  complicated  nature  ;  but  when  we 
seend  to  those  of  a  higher  order,  we  are  still  too  often  reluctant  to  make 
strenuous  efibrt,  in  the  first  instance,  to  search  out  an  explanation  in 
lie  ordinary  economy  of  Nature.  If,  for  example,  wc  seek  for  the  causes 
rhj  mineral  masses  are  associated  together  in  certain  groups  ;  why  they 
re  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  which  is  never  inverted  ;  wiiy  there  are 
lanjr  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  series  ;  why  different  organic  remains 
re  found  in  distinct  sets  of  strata  ;  why  there  is  often  an  abrupt  passage 
t>m  an  assemblage  of  species  contained  in  one  formation  to  tliat  in 
Bother  immediately  superimposed, — when  these,  and  other  topics  of  an 
loally  extensive  kind  are  discussed,  we  often  find  the  habit  of  indulging 
ugeetores,  respecting  irregular  and  extraordinary  causes,  to  be  still  in 


We  hear  of  sudden  and  violent  revolutions  of  the  globe— of  the  instan- 
neous  elevation  of  mountain  chains— of  paroxysms  of  volcanic  energy, 
sclining,  according  to  some,  and,  according  to  others,  increasing  in  vio- 
nce,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  ages.  We  are  also  told  of  general 
taslrophes,  and  a  succession  of  deluges — of  the  alternation  of  periods 

repose  and  disorder — of  the  refrigeration  of  the  primitive  heated  nu- 
nis  of  the  globe— -of  the  sudden  annihilation  of  whole  races  of  animals 
id  plants — and  other  hypotheses,  in  which  we  see  the  ancient  spirit  of 
leeulation  revived,  and  a  desire  manifestly  shown  to  cut,  rather  than 
itiently  to  untie,  the  Gordian  knot. 

In  the  following  attempt  to  unravel  these  difficult  questions,  I  shall 
desTOur,  as  far  as  possible,  to  restrict  myself  to  the  known  or  possible 
mlions  of  existing  causes ;  feeling  assured  that  we  have  not  yet  ex- 
insted  tha  resonrces  which  the  study  of  the  present  course  of  nature 
17  proTide*  and  therefore  that  we  are  not  authorized,  in  the  infancy  of 
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our  science,  to  recur  to  extraordinaiy  agents.    I  shall  adhere  to  this  plaa* 
not  only  on  the  grounds  explained  in  the  First  Book,  but  because,  as  I  hava 
just  stated,  the  history  of  the  science  informs  us  that  this  method  has 
always  put  geologists  on  the  road  that  leads  to  truth— suggesting  wiemm 
which,  although  imperfect  at  first,  have  been  found  capable  of  improve- 
ment, until  at  last  adopted  by  universal  consent.    On  the  other  hand,  ihm^ 
opposite  method,  that  of  speculating  on  a  former  distinct  state  of  thingi^ 
and  causes,  has  led  invariably  to  a  multitude  of  contradictory  systems^^ 
which  have  been  overthrown  one  after  the  other,— -which  have  been  foo 
quite  incapable  of  modification, — and  which  are  often  required  to  be 
cisely  reversed. 

In  regard  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  last  two  books, — the  lecen 
changes  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world,-— they  may  be  said  to  consti-— 
tute  the  alphabet  and  grammar  of  geology.  If  I  had  found  systematio^ 
treatises  previously  written  on  these  topics,  I  should  willingly  have  entetwlfl 
at  once  upon  the  description  of  geological  monuments  properly  so  calfod: 
in  which  case  I  should  have  referred  to  other  authors  for  the  elucidation  - 
of  elementary  and  collateral  questions,  just  as  I  shall  now  appeal  to  the 
best  authorities  in  conchology  and  comparative  anatoniy  for  the  proof 
positions  which,  but  for  the  labours  of  naturalists  devoted  to  those  depart* 
ments,  would  have  demanded  long  digressions. 


CHAPTER   II. 

OENSRAL  ARRAMOBmNT  OF  TH£  MATERIALS  COMFOSINO  THE   BARTH'b 

CRUST. 

The  existing  continents  chiefly  composed  of  subaqueous  deposits — Distinction  be- 
tween sedimentary  and  Tolcanic  rocks — Between  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiiiy 
— Origin  of  the  rocks  usually  termed  primary — Transition  formations  (p.  IM.)-^ 

Secondary  and  tertiary  strata — Chronologrical  relations  of  mineral  masses ^Lsvs 

of  superposition — Relative  age  proved  by  included  fragments  of  older  rock»— 
Proofs  of  contemporaneous  origin  derived  from  mineral  characters — from  Organio 
remains  (p.  198.) — Zoological  provinces  of  limited  extent — Modes  whereby  dis^ 
similar  mineral  masses  and  distinct  groups  of  species  may  be  proved  to  have  been 
contemporaneous. 

When  we  examine  into  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  that  small 
portion  of  the  exterior  of  our  planet  accessible  to  human  observation, 
whether  we  pursue  our  inquiries  by  aid  of  mining  operations,  or  by 
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obiemag  the  sections  laid  open  in  the  sea  cliffs,  or  in  the  deep  raTines  of 
moDntminons  countries,  we  discover  everywhere  a  series  of  mineral  masses, 
which  are  net  thrown  together  in  a  confused  heap,  but  arranged  with  con- 
siderable order ;  and  even  where  their  original  position  has  undergone 
great  subsequent  disturbance,  there  still  remain  proofs  of  the  order  that 
once  reigned. 

If  we  drain  a  lake,  we  frequently  find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  recent 
deposits  disposed  with  great  regularity  one  above  the  other ;  the  upper- 
XDOSt,  perhaps,  may  be  a  stratum  of  peat,  next  below  a  more  compact 
'iFariety  of  the  same  material,  still  lower  a  bed  of  laminated  shell  marl 
^tsniating  with  peat,  and  then  other  beds  of  marl  divided  by  layers  of 
day.    Now  if  a  second  pit  be  sunk  through  the  same  continuous  lacustrine 
deposit,  al  some  distance  from  the  first,  we  commonly  meet  with  nearly 
the  same  series  of  beds,  yet  with  slight  variations ;  some,  for  example, 
of  the  layers  of  sand,  clay,  or  marl  may  be  wanting,  one  or  more  of  them 
having  thinned  out  and  given  place  to  others,  or  sometimes  one  of  the 
■asses,  first  examined,  is  observed  to  increase  in  thickness  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  beds.    At  length  we  reach  a  point  where  the  whole  assem- 
Uage  of  lacustrine  strata  terminate,  as,  for  example,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
borders  of  the  original  lake-basin.     Here  the  beds  come  in  contact  with 
the  rocks  which  form  the  boundary  of,  and  at  the  same  time  pass  under, 
sU  the  recent  accumulations. 

In  almost  every  estuary,  we  may  observe  at  low  water  phenomena 
analogons  to  those  of  lakes,  where  the  current  has  cut  away,  part  of  some 
newly  formed  bank,  consisting  of  a'series  of  horizontal  strata  of  peat,  sand, 
day,  and  sometimes  interposed  beds  of  shells.  Each  of  these  may  often 
be  traced  over  a  considerable  area,  some  extending  farther  than  others, 
bat  all  of  necessity  confined  within  the  basin  of  the  estuary.  Similar 
remarks  are  applicable,  on  a  much  more  extended  scale,  to  the  recent 
deltas  of  great  rivers,  like  the  Ganges,  where,  after  the  periodical  inunda- 
tions have  subsided,  sections  are  exposed  in  the  river-banks  and  cliffs  of 
nnmerous  islands,  in  which  horizontal  beds  of  clay  and  sand  may  be 
traced  over  areas  many  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
in  breadth. 

SubofueouM  deposits. — The  greater  parts  of  our  continents  are  evidently 
compoaed  of  subaqueous  deposits ;  and  in  the  manner  of  their  arrange- 
ment we  discover  many  characters  precisely  similar  to  those  above  de- 
aciibed;  but  the  different  groups  of  strata  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  a 
greater  scale,  both  in  regard  to  depth  and  area,  than  any  observable  in  the 
finnutions  of  lakes,  deltas,  or  estuaries.  We  find,  for  example,  masses 
of  limestone  several  hundred  Teet  in  thickness,  containing  corals  and  shells, 
and  atretching  from  one  country  to  another;  yet  always  giving  place,  at 
Icngdi,  to  a  distinct  set  of  strata,  which  either  rise  up  from  beneath  like 
the  Kocke  before  attnded  to  as  forming  the  boundary  of  a  lake,  or  cover 
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and  conceal  them.  In  other  places,  we  find  beds  of  pebbles  and  sand,  or 
of  clay,  of  great  thickness.  The  different  formations  composed  of  th^ 
materials  usually  contain  some  peculiar  and  appropriate  organic  remains; 
as,  for  example,  certain  species  of  shells  and  corals,  or  certain  plants. 

Volcanic  rocks, — Besides  these  strata  of  aqueous  origin,  we  find  other 
rocks  which  are  immediately  recognised  to  be  the  products  of  fire,  from 
their  exact  resemblance  to  those  which  have  been  produced  in  modern 
times  by  rolcanos,  and  thus  we  immediately  establish  two  distinct  ordeii 
of  mineral  masses  composing  the  crust  of  the  globe^— the  sedimentary  and 
the  volcanic. 

jRocks  commonly  called  /mTiuzry.*— But  if  we  examine  a  hrge  portico 
of  a  continent  which  contains  witliin  it  a  lofty  mountain  range,  we  raieljr 
fail  to  discover  another  class  of  rocks  very  distinct  from  either  of  those 
above  alluded  to,  ai^d  which  we  can  assimilate  neither  to  deposits  such  as 
are  now  accumulated  in  lakes  or  seas,  nor  to  those  generated  by  ordinary 
volcanic  action.  This  class  consists  of  granite,  granitic  schist,  roofing- 
slate,  and  many  other  rocks,  of  a  much  more  compact  and  crystalline  teir 
ture  than  the  sOedimentary  and  volcanic  divisions  before  mentioned.  In  the 
unstratified  portion  of  these  crystalline  masses,  as  in  the  granite,  for 
example,  no  organic  fossil  remains  have  ever  been  discovered,  and  oplya 
few  faint  traces  of  them  in  sdtno  of  the  strcUtfied  groups  of  the  same  cTaaa; 
for  I  may  remark,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  rocks  are  divided, 
not  only  into  strata,  but  into  laminse,  so  closely  imitating  the  intemtl 
arrangement  of  well-knovt^n  aqueous  deposits,  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  rear 
sonable  doubt  that  they  owe  this  part  of  their  texture  to  similar  causes. 

These  remarkable  formations  have  been  called  primilivtf  from  their 
having  been  supposed  to  constitute  the  most  ancient  mineral  productiona 
of  the  globe,  and  from  a  notion  that  they  originated  before  the  earth  was 
inhabited  by  living  beings,  and  while  yet  the  planet  was  in  a  nascent 
state.  The  l^igh  relative  antiquity  of  isome  of  them  is  indisputable ;  for 
in  the  oldest  sedimentary  strata,  containing  organic  remains,  we  often  meet 
with  rounded  pebbles  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  which  must  therefore  have 
been  consolidated  before  the  derivative  strata  were  formed  out  of  their 
ruins.  The  members  of  this  granitic  group  generally  rise  up  from  beneilh 
the  rocks  of  mechanical  origin,  entering  into  the  structure  of  lof\y  mooii- 
tains,  so  as  to  occupy,  at  the  same  time,  the  lowest  and  most  elerated 
position  in  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

Origin  of  rocks  called  primary. — Nothing  strictly  analogous  to  these 
crystalline  formations  can  now  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  forn|ation  on 
the  habitable  surface  of  the  earth — nothing,  at  least,  within  the  range  of 
human  observation.  The  first  speculators,  however,  in  geology  found  no 
difficulty  in  explaining  their  origin,  by  supposing  a  former  condition  of 
the  planet  perfectly  distinct  from  the  present,  when  certain  chemical  pro- 
cesses were  developed  on  a  great  scale,  whereby-  crystalline  precipitates 
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mm  fimnady  iome  more  suddenly,  in  huge  amorphous  massesi  euch  as 
granite ;  othen  by  successive  deposition  and  with  a  foliated  and  strati- 
fied structuret  as  in  the  rocks  termed  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  A  great 
part  of  these  views  have  since  been  abandoned,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  granite ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  were  suggested.  First,  the  stratified  primitive 
rocks  exhibited,  as  was  before  mentioned,  well-defined  marks  of  suc- 
eessive  accumulation,  analogous  to  those  so  common  in  ordinary  subaque- 
ous deposits.  As  the  latter  formations  were  found  divisible  into  natural 
groopSt  characterized  by  certain  peculiarities  of  mineral  composition,  so 
also  were  the  primitive.  In  the  next  place,  there  were  discovered,  in 
Biny  districts,  certain  members  of  the  so-called  primitive  series,  either 
dlemating  with  or  passing  by  intermediate  gradations  into  rocks  of  a 
decidedly  mechanical  origin,  containing  traces  of  organic  remains.  From 
soeh  gradual  passage  tlie  aqueous  origin  of  the  stratified  crystalline  rocks 
was  fairly  inferred ;  and  as  we  find  in  the  different  strata  of  subaqueous 
origin  every  gradation  between  a  mechanical  and  a  purely  crystalline 
textore,  between  sand,  for  example,  and  saccharoid  gypsum,  so  it  was 
imagined  that,  in  a  former  state  of  the  planet,  the  different  degrees  of 
oyatallixation  in  the  older  rocks  might  have  been  dependent  on  the 
varying  eonditions  of  the  menstruum  from  which  they  were  precipitated. 

The  presence,  however,  of  certain  crystalline  ingredients  in  the  com- 
poeition  of  many  of  the  primary  rocks  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
■any  aibitrary  hypotheses,  in  order  to  explain  their  precipitation  from 
•aqneooa  solution ;  and  for  this  reason  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  the 
planatt  and  in  the  pristine  energy  of  chemical  causes,  was  assumed.  A 
train  of  speculation  originally  suggested  by  the  observed  efifects  of  aqueous 
igents  was  thus  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  analogy ;  and  it  was  not  until 
a  dilTerent  and  almost  opposite  course  of  induction  was  pursued,  begin- 
ning with  an  examination  of  volcanic  products,  that  more  sound  theoreti- 
eal  views  were  established. 

Oramie  tf  igneous  origin.'-^k  passage  was  first  traced  from  lava  into 
Giber  more  crystalline  igneous  rocks,  and  from  these  again  to  granite, 
wliieh  last  wu  found  to  send  forth  dykes  and  veins  into  the  contiguous 
stnfa«  In  a  manner  strictly  analogous  to  that  observed  in  volcanic  rocks, 
and  to  produce  at  the  point  of  contact  such  changes  as  might  be  expected 
to  leralt  from  the  influence  of  a  heated  mass  cooling  down  slowly  under 
-gieat  pressure  from  a  state  of  fusion.  The  want  of  stratification  in  gra- 
nite supplied  another  point  of  analogy  in  confirmation  of  its  igneous  origin ; 
and  as  some  masses  were  found  to  send  out  veins  through  others,  it  was 
evident  that  thero  were  granites  of  difierent  ages ;  and  that  instead  of  form- 
ing in  all  cases  the  oldest  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  as  had  at  first  been 
soppooedy.  some  granites  were  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  newer 
VoL.IL— Z 
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than  the  stratified  rocka  which  covered  them  and  were  pierced  by  gramd 
veins. 

Stratified  crystalline  roc^j.— The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  other 
crystalline  rocks  was  soon  modified  by  these  new  views  respecting  tin 
nature  of  granite.     First  it  was  shown,  by  numerous  exampleSt  that 
ordinary  volcanic  dikes  might  produce  great  alteration  in  the  sedimentary 
strata  which  they  traversed,  causing  them  to  assume  a  more  crystaUias 
texture,  and  nearly  obliterating  all  traces  of  organic  remains,  withoutt  at 
the  same  time,  destroying  the  surfaces  of  stratification.    It  was  also  found 
that  granite  dikes  and  veins  produced  analogous,  though  somewhat  difiep- 
ent  changes ;  and  hence  it  was  suggested  as  highly  probable  that  th» 
effects  to  which  small  veins  gave  rise,  to  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  might 
be  superinduced  on  a  much  grander  scale  where  vast  masses  of  faseA 
rock,  intensely  heated  for  ages,  came  in  contact  at  great  depths  from  ibm 
surface  with  sedimentary  formations.     The  slow  action  of  beat  in  sncte. 
cases,  it  was  thought,  might  occasion  a  state  of  semi-fusion ;  so  that*  oie 
the  cooling  down  of  the  masses,  the  different  materials  might  be  arrangedl 
in  new  forms,  according  to  their  chemical  afBnities,  and  aU  traees  of 
organic  remains  might  disappear,  while  the  stratiform  and  landlar  textniip 
remained. 

According  to  these  views,  the  primary  strata  may  have  assumed  their 
crystalline  stmcture  at  as  many  successive  periods  as  there  have  been 
distinct  eras  of  the  formation  of  granite ;  and  their  diffeienoe  of 
composition  may  be  attributed,  not  to  an  original  difference  of  the 
tions  under  which  they  were  deposited  at  the  surface,  but  to  subaeqiwilt 
modifications  superinduced  by  heat  and  other  causes  at  great  depths  below 
the  surface. 

The  strict  propriety  of  the  term  primitive,  as  applied  to  gtanite*  and 
to  the  granitiform  and  associated  rocks,  thus  became  questiondbk^  and 
Ae  term  primary  was  very  generally  substituted,  as  simply  expieariog 
the  fact  that  the  crystalline  rocks,  as  a  mass^  were  older  than  the  seeoml* 
ary,  or  those  which  are  unequivocally  of  a  mechanical  origin  and  eon- 
tain  organic  remains. 

DrttnsitUmformations.'^li  has  been  stated  that  the  crystalline  or  pit- 
mary  series  sometimes  passes  by  intermediate  gradations  into  strata  of 
mechanical  origin  containing  organic  remains.  The  formations  of  intei^ 
mediate  character  by  ^hich  that  passage  was  effected  were  often  nbeesrod 
to  partake,  in  a  perplexing  degree,  of  the  characters  of  the  crystallino  io- 
ries  and  of  those  containing  fossik.  They  were  termed  by  WesMr 
^  transition  rocks  ;**  and  he  imagined  that  as  gneiss  and  mica-schist  bod 
been  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  the  first  universal  and  chaotto  nrnao, 
so  this  ocean  still  continued  to  throw  down  some  crystalline  matter  after 
the  waters  were  inhabited  by  a  few  of  the  fint  ereated  OMrine 
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Md  when  the  Wives  lod  currents  had  already  begun  to  transport  sand 
iad  mud,  and  deposit  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  question  whether  the  mineral  peculiarities  of  the  rocks  called 
tnositioQ  have  been  derived  from  subsequent  modifications,  which  sedi- 
■wntafy  strata  may  in  the  course  of  ages  undergo,  or  from  some  original 
and  essential  difference  in  their  composition  and  structure,  is  one  which 
eumot  be  discussed  here,  as  it  is  connected  with  inquiries  into  the  nature 
ef  the  granitie  schists  which  must  be  deferred  to  the  end  of  this  work. 

All  the  stratified  rocks  not  arranged  either  in  the  primary  or  transition 
elasst  were  at  first  called  secondary,  a  division  including  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  fossiiiferous  strata  then  known ;  but  after  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  classifying  the  secondary  rocks,  and  in  assigning  to  each  its  rela- 
tive place  in.  a  chronological  series,  another  division  of  sedimentary  for- 
mations was  established,  called  teriiart/9  as  being  of  newer  origin  than 
the  secondary,  and  characterized  by  distinct  species  of  fossil  animals  and 
plants.  These  tertiary  formations  were  found  to  consist  very  generally 
of  detached  and  isolated  masses,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  primary  and 
seeondary  rocks,  and  occupying  a  position,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  very 
like  that  of  the  waters  of  lakes,  inland  seas,  and  gulfs,  in  relation  to  a 
eontinent,  and,  like  such  waters,  being  oAen  of  great  depth,  though  of  limited 
ilea.  The  imbedded  organic  remains  were  chiefly  those  of  marine  ani- 
Bsls,  bat  with  frequent  intermixtures  of  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  species 
which  are  rarely  found  among  tlie  secondary  fossils.  Frequently  there 
vas  evidence  of  the  deposits  having  been  purely  lacustrine,  a  circum- 
•tanee  which  had  not  been  clearly  ascertained  in  regard  to  any  secondary 
group. 

I  shall  consider  more  particularly  in  the  fourth  chapter,  how  far  this 
distinction  of  rocks  into  secondary  and  tertiary  is  founded  in  nature,  and 
m  what  relation  these  two  great  divisions  may  be  supposed  to  stand  to 
saeh  other. 

Bat  before  I  offer  any  general  views  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  to  the  student  in  what  manner  the  geologist  can  determine  the 
chronological  relations  of  mineral  masses  composing  the  crust  of  the 
earth ;  for.as  different  rocks  have  been  formed  in  succession,  one  of  the 
principal  objects  in  geological  investigations  is  to  determine  the  time  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  their  formation. 

Proofs  of  relative  Jlge  by  Superpoaition. 

It  is  evident  that,  where  we  find  a  series  of  horizontal  strata  of  sedi- 
BMDtary  origin,  the  uppermost  bed  must  be  newer  than  those  which  it 
overlies ;  and  that,  when  we  observe  one  distinct  set  of  strata  reposing 
wfmk  Mothert  the  inferior  is  the.  older  of  the  two.  In  countries  where 
the  oii^nal  position  of  mineral  masses  has  been  disturbed,  at  different 
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periods,  by  conrulsions  of  extraordinary  violence,  as  in  the  Alps  and  other 
mountainous  districts,  there  are  instances  where  the  original  position  of 
strata  has  been  reversed.  Such  exceptions,  however,  are  rare,  and  nstt* 
ally  on  a  small  scale ;  and  an  experienced  observed  can  generally  aseertani 
the  true  relations  of  the  rocks  in  question,  by  examining  some  adjoiiiiii| 
districts  where  the  derangement  has  been  less  extensive. 

Soon  after  the  first  observers  had  convinced  themselves  that  BUrata4if 
aqueous  origin  were  divisible  into  different  groups,  each  characterized  by 
its  peculiar  fossils  and  mineral  characters,  they  also  ascertained  that  theie 
was  a  determinate  order  of  succession  in  these  groups,  which  was  new 
inverted,  although  the  different  formations  were  not  co-extensively  distri- 
buted ;  so  that,  if  there  be  four  different  formations,  as  a,  6,  e,  d,  in  lh0 
annexed  diagram  (Fig.  81.),  which,  In  certain  localities,  may  be  seen  IB 

Fig.  81. 


vertical  superposition,  the  uppermost  or  newest  of  them,  a,  will  in  otlm 
places  be  in  contact  with  c,  or  with  the  lowest  of  the  whole  series,  J»  aD 
the  intermediate  formations  being  absent. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  volcanic  formations,  if  we  find  a  layer  of  tuff  d 
ejected  matter,  or  a  stream  of  lava  covering  sedimentary  strata,  we  may 
infer,  with  confidence,  that  the  igneous  rock  is  the  more  recent;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  superposition  of  aqueous  deposits  to  a  volcanic  mass 
does  not  always  prove  the  superimposed  beds  to  be  of  newer  origin.  IT, 
indeed,  we  discover  strata  of  tuff  with  imbedded  shells,  or,  as  in  the  Yi- 
centine  and  other  places,  rolled  blocks  of  lava,  with  adhering  shells  and 
corals,  we  may  then  be  sure  that  these  masses  of  volcanic  origin  covered 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  before  the  superincumbent  strata  were  thrown  down. 
But,  as  lava  rises  from  below,  and  does  not  always  reach  the  surface,  it 
may  sometimes  penetrate  a  certain  number  of  strata,  and  then  cool  down, 
.  so  as  to  constitute  a  solid  mass  of  newer  origin,  although  inferior  in  posi- 
tion. It  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  passage  of  veins  proceeding  from 
such  igneous  rocks  through  contiguous  sedimentary  strata,  or  by  soch 
hardening  and  other  alteration  of  the  overlying  bed  as  might  be  ezpeeted 
to  result  from  contact  with  a  heated  mass,  that  we  are  enabled  to  dedde 
whether  the  volcanic  matter  was  previously  consolidated,  or  subsequently 
introduced. 

Proofs  by  included  Fragments  of  older  Rocks. 

A  geologist  is  sometimes  at  a  loss,  after  investigating  a  district  eoBh 
posed  of  two  distinct  formations,  to  determine  the  relative  age»  of  eaAi 
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from  want  of  secUons  exhibiting  their  euperpoeition.  In  snch  eues, 
mother  kind  of  evidence,  of  a  character  no  less  conclusive,  can  sometimes 
be  obtained.  One  group  of  strata  has  frequently  been  derived  from  the 
degradation  of  another  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  may  be  ob- 
served to  include  within  it  fragments  of  such  older  rocks.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  may  find  chalk  with  flints ;  and,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
eoantry,  a  distinct  series,  consisting  of  alternations  of  clay,  sand,  and 
pebbles.  If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  flints,  with  fossil  shells  of 
the  same  species  as  those  in  the  chalk,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the 
ehalk  is  the  oldest  of  the  two  formations. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  some  granite  must  have  existed  before 
the  most  ancient  of  our  secondary  rocks,  because  some  of  the  latter  con- 
tain rounded  pebbles  of  granite.  But  for  the  existence  of  such  evidence, 
we  might  not  have  felt  assured  that  all  the  granite  which  we  see  was  not 
protruded  from  below  in  a  state  of  fusion,  subsequently  to  the  origin  of 
the  secondary  strata. 

Proofs  of  contemporaneous  Origin  derived  from  Mineral  Characters.  ' 

When  we  have  established  the  relative  age  of  two  formations  in  a  given 
place,  from  direct  superposition,  or  by  other  evidence,  a  far  more  difficult 
task  remains,— to  trace  the  continuity  of  the  same  formation,  or,  in  other 
eases,  to  find  means  of  referring  detached  groups  of  rocks  to  a  contempo- 
laneoos  origin.  Such  identifications  of  age  are  chiefly  derivable  from 
two  Boarces, — mineral  character  and  organic  contents ;  but  the  utmost 
skill  and  caution  are  required  in  the  application  of  these  tests,  for  scarcely 
my  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  respecting  either  that  do  not  admit  of 
hnportant  exceptions. 

If  at  certain  periods  of  the  past,  rocks  of  peculiar  mineral  composition 
had  been  precipitated  simultaneously  upon  the  floor  of  a  '*  universal 
oeean,'*  so  as  to  invest  the  whole  earth  in  a  succession  of  concentric 
coats,  the  determination  of  relative  dates  in  geology  might  have  been  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  simplicity.  To  explain,  indeed,  the  phenomenon 
would  have  been  difficult,  or  rather,  impossible,  as  such  appearances 
would  have  implied  a  former  state  of  the  globe,  without  any  analogy  to 
that  now  prevailing.  Suppose,  for  example,  there  were  three  masses 
extending  over  every  continent, — the  upper  of  chalk  and  chloritic  sand ; 
the  next  below,  of  blue  argillaceous  limestone  ;  and  the  third  and  lowest, 
of  red  marl  and  sandstone  :  we  must  imagine  that  all  the  rivers  and  cur- 
lenls  of  the  world  had  been  charged,  at  the  first  period,  with  red  mud  and 
smd;  at  the  second,  with  blue  calcareo-argillaceous  mud;  and  at  a  subse- 
quent epoch,  with  chalky  sediment  and  chloritic  sand. 

But,  if  the  ocean  were  universal,  there  could  have  been  no  land  to 
wmte  away  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and,  therefore,  no  known 
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source  whence  the  homogeneous  sedimentary  matter  could  have  beet 
derived.    Few,  perhaps,  of  the  earlier  geologists  went  so  far  as  to  believt 
implicitly  in  such  universality  of  formations,  but  they  inclined  to  Uk 
opinion  tliat  they  were  continuous  over  areas  almost  indefinite ;  and  sinet 
such  a  disposition  of  mineral  masses  wouldj  if  true,  have  been  the  leait 
complex,  and  most  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  classi6catioii«  it  at 
probable  that  a  belief  in  its  reality  was  often  promoted  by  the  hope  thai 
it  might  prove  true.     As  to  the  objection,  that  such  an  arrangemeiiC  ef 
mineral  masses  could  never  result  from  any  combination  of  caoees  no« 
in  action,  it  never  weighed  with  the  earlier  cultivators  of  the  scieocii 
since  they  indulged  no  expectation  of  being  ever  able  to  account  for  geo* 
logical  phenomena  by  reference  to  the  known  economy  of  nature.     On 
the  contrary,  they  set  out,  as  we  have  already  seen,  with  the  assainptim 
that  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  the  planet  were  too  dissimilar  19 
admit  of  exact  comparison. 

But,  if  we  inquire  into  the  true  composition  of  any  stratumt  or  set  oC 
strata,  and  endeavour  to  pursue  these  continuously  through  a  country,  wm 
often  find  that  the  character  of  the  mass  changes  gradually,  and  becomes 
aC  length  so  different  that  we  should  never  have  suspected  its  ideniityt  ilT 
we  had  not  been  enabled  to  trace  its  passage  from  one  form  to  aoother. 

We  soon  discover  that  rocks  dissimilar  in  mineral  composition  bxwm 
originated  simultaneously  :  we  find,  moreover,  evidence  in  certain  distriet* 
of  the  recurrence  of  rocks  of  precisely  the  same  mineral  character  at  ▼eij' 
different  periods  ;  as,  for  example,  two  formations  of  red  sandstoiie«  with 
a  great  series  of  other  strata  intervening  between  them.  Such  repetitioM 
might  have  been  anticipated,  since  these  red  sandstones  are  produced  bj 
the  decomposition  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-schist ;  and  districts  ooo^ 
posed  exclusively  of  these  must  again  and  again  be  exposed  to  deoompo* 
sition,  and  to  the  erosive  action  of  running  water. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  variations  before  alluded  to  in  the  compoo* 
tion  of  one  continuous  set  of  strata,  many  rocks  retain  the  same  homoge- 
neous structure  and  composition  throughout  considerable  areas,  and 
frequently,  after  a  change  of  mineral  character,  preserve  their  new  pceii* 
liarities  throughout  other  tracts  of  great  extent.  Thus,  for  example,  wt 
^lay  trace  a  limestone  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  then  observe  that  it  becmMf 
more  arenaceous,  until  it  finally  passesf  into  sand  or  sandstone.  We  auqf 
then  follow  the  last-mentioned  formation  throughout  another  district  at 
extensive  as  that  occupied  by  the  limestone  first  examined. 

.  Proofs  of  eontemporaneoui  Origin  derived  from  Organic  Rertudn»m 

I  devoted  several  chapters  in  the  last  book  to  show  that  the  babitaUi 
•arface  of  the  sea  and  land  may  be  divided  into  a  considerable  number  of 
distinct  provinces,  each  peopled  by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  animab  and 
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pbotSt  and  I  endeaTonred  to  point  out  the  origin  of  these  separate  dirisioini 
It  was  shown  that  climate  is  only  one  of  many  causes  on  which  tliey 
depend  ;  and  that  difference  of  longitude,  as  well  as  latitude,  is  generally 
aeeompanied  by  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous  species  of  organic  beings. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited  at  the  same  periodi 
hf  different  species  of  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  lands 
adjoining  these  may  be  peopled  by  distinct  terrestrial  species,  it  follows 
Ikat  distinct  organic  remains  are  imbedded  in  contemporaneous  deposits. 
II  it  were  otherwise— if  the  same  species  abounded  in  every  climate,  or 
tfen  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where  a  corresponding  temperature  and 
other  conditions  favourable  to  their  existence  were  found,  the  identi£ca* 
tino  of  mineral  masses  of  the  same  age,  by  means  of  tlieir  included  organic 
•OBienta,  would  be  a  matter  of  much  greater  facility.  But,  fortunately, 
the  eiEtent  of  the  same  zoological  provinces,  especially  those  of  marine 
aairoalsy  is  very  great ;  so  that  we  are  entitled  to  expect,  from  analogy, 
that  the  identity  of  fossil  species,  throughout  large  areas,  will  often  enable 
as  to  connect  together  a  great  variety  of  detached  formations. 

Thoa,  for  example,  it  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  second  book, 
that  deposits  now  forming  in  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  in 
tha  deltas  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Nile,  are  distinct  in  mineral  composition ; 
fiir  calcareous  rocks  are  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  the  Rhone,  while 
are  carried  into  its  delta,  and  there  cemented,  by  carbonate  of 
into  a  conglomerate ;  whereas  strata  exclusively  of  soft  mud  and  fine 
uc  formed  in  the  Nilotic  delta.  The  Po,  again,  carries  down  fine 
and  mud  into  the  Adriatic;  but  since  this  sediment  is  derived 
ttom  the  degradation  of  a  different  assemblage  of  mountains  from  those 
dnined  by  the  Rhone  or  the  Nile,  we  may  safely  assume  that  there  will 
■ovov  be  an  exaet  identity  In  their  respective  deposits.* 

if  we  pass  to  another  quarter  of  the  Mediterranean,  as,  for  example,  to 
flia  saa  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near  the  base  of  Etna  in  Sicily,  or 
to  the  Grecian  archipelago,  we  find  in  all  these  localities  that  distinct  com- 
hnaliotta  of  rocks  are  in  progress.  Occasional  showers  of  volcanic  ashes 
ialiing  into  the  sea^  and  streams  of  lava  are  overflowing  its  bottom ; 
lA  the  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions,  beds  of  sand  and  elay 
an  fteqaendy  derived  from  the  waste  of  cliffs,  or  the  turbid  waters  of 
liveia*  Limealones,  moreover^  such  as  tlie  Italian  travertins,  are  here 
lad  there,  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  while  sheila 
and  eorala  aeenmalate  in  various  places.  Yet  the  entire  Mediterraneaay 
wheie  the  above-mentioned  formations  are  simultaneously  in  progress^ 
may  be  considered  aa  one  zoological  province ;  for,  although  certain  spe^ 
mm  eC  teataoea  and  xoophytes  may  be  very  local,  and  each  region  may 
psIiaMjr  have  acme  ipeciM  peculiar  to  it,  still  a  considerable  namber  are 
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common  to  the  whole  sea.  If,  therefore,  at  some  future  period,  the  bed 
of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted  into  land,  the  geologist  might  be 
enabled,  by  reference  to  organic  remains,  to  prove  the  contemporaneon 
origin  of  various  mineral  masses  throughout  a  space  equal  in  area  to  a  great 
portion  of  Europe.  The  Blacic  Sea,  moreover,  is  inhabited  by  so  many 
species  identical  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  deltas  of  tbe 
Danube  and  the  Don  might,  by  the  same  evidence,  be  shown  to  have  origi- 
nated simultaneously. 

Such  identity  of  fossils,  I  may  remark,  not  only  enables  us  to  refer  tD 
the  same  era  distinct  rocks  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  but  also  others  which  may  be  considerably  distant  in  the 
vertical  series.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  find  alternating  beds  of  clay, 
sand,  and  lava,  two  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  of  which  may 
be  proved  to  belong  to  the  same  epoch,  by  the  specific  identity  of  tliii 
fossil  shells  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  series. 

Tbe  reader,  however,  will  perceive,  by  referring  to  what  was  befon 
said  of  zoological  provinces,*  that  they  are  sometimes  separated  from  each 
other  by  very  narrow  barriers,  and  for  this  reason  contiguous  rocks  may 
be  formed  at  the  same  time,  differing  widely  both  in  mineral  contents  ai»i 
organic  remains.  Thus,  for  example,  the  testacea,  zoophytes,  and  luh 
of  the  Red  Sea  are,  as  a  group,  very  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  although  the  two  seas  are  separated 
only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  Calcareous  formations  have  accu- 
mulated, on  a  great  scale,  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  modern  times,  and  fossil 
shells  of  existing  species  are  well  preserved  therein  ;t  and  we  know  that, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  large  deposits  of  mud  are  amassed,  including 
the  remains  of  Mediterranean  species.  Hence  it  follows  that  if,  at  some 
future  period,  the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea  should  be  laid  dry,  the  geologiit 
might  experience  great  difficulties  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  relative 
age  of  these  formations,  which,  although  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and 
mineral  characters,  were  of  synchronous  origin. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  north-western  shores  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  are  all  parts  of  one 
province  of /erre«^na/ species.  Small  streams,  therefore,  occasional  land- 
floods,  and  those  winds  which  drift  clouds  of  sand  along  the  deserts,  might 
carry  down  into  the  Red  Sea  the  same  shells  of  fiuviatile  and  land  testa- 
cea which  the  Nile  is  sweeping  into  its  delta,  together  with  some  renuiinf 
of  terrestrial  plants,  whereby  the  groups  of  strata,  before  alluded  to,  might 
notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of  their  mineral  composition,  and  marine 
organic  fossils,  be  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  epoch. 

In  like  manner,  the  rivers  which  descend  into  the  Carribean  Sea  and 
Onlf  of  Mexico  on  one  side,  and  into  the  Pacific  on  the  other,  carry  down 

*  Ses  ante,  p.  55.  t  See  Chap.  X. 
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Ihe  tame  flariatile  and  terreatrial  spoils  into  seas  which  are  inhabited  by 
different  grgups  of  marine  species. 

But  it  will  much  more  frequently  happen*  that  the  co-existence  of  ter- 
riflrMi/ species  of  distinct  zoological  and  botanical  provinces  will  be  proved 
by  the  specific  identity  of  the  marine  organic,  remains  which  inhabited 
liie  intervening  space.  Thus,  for  example,  the  distinct  terrestrial  species 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  north-west  of  Asia,  might 
ill  be  shown  to  have  been  contemporaneous,  if  we  suppose  the  rivers 
Sowing  from  these  three  countries  to  carry  the  remains  of  different  species 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  into  the  Mediterranean. 

In  like  manner  the  sea  intervening  between  the  northern  shores  of 
Anstralia  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  contains  a  great  proportion 
of  the  same  species  of  corallines  and  testacea  ;  yet  the  land  animals  and 
pfan/t  of  the  two  regions  are  very  dissimilar,  even  the  islands  nearest  to 
Australia,  as  Java,  New  Guinea,  and  others,  being  inhabited  by  a  distinct 
sssemblage  of  terrestrial  species.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  calcare- 
ous rocksy  volcanic  tuff,  and  other' strata  in  progress,  in  different  parts  of 
these  intermediate  seas,  wherein  marine  organic  remains  might  be  pre- 
mmed  and  associated  with  the  terrestrial  fossils  above  alluded  to. 

As  it  frequently  happens  that  the  barriers  between  different  provinces 
of  animals  and  plants  are  not  very  strongly  marked,  especially  where 
they  are  determined  by  differences  of  temperature,  there  will  usually  be 
a  passage  from  one  set  of  species  to  another,  as  in  a  sea  extending  from 
the  temperate  to  the  tropical  zone.  In  such  cases,  we  may  be  enabled 
Is  prove,  by  the  fossils  of  intermediate  deposits,  the  connexion  between 
die  distinct  provinces,  since  these  intervening  spaces  will  be  inhabited  by 
nany  species,  common  both  to  the  temperate  and  equatorial  seas. 

Od  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  sometimes  able,  by  aid  of  a  peculiar 
kosogeneous  deposit,  to  prove  the  former  co-existence  of  distinct  animals 
md  pknle  in  distant  regions.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  course 
of  agee  Ae  sediment  of  the  river,  like  that  of  the  Red  River  in  Louisiana, 
is  dispersed  over  an  area  several  hundred  leagues  in  length,  so  as  to  pass 
from  the  tropics  into  the  temperate  zone,  the  fossil  remains  imbedded  in 
red  mud  might  indicate  the  different  forms  which  inhabited,  at  the  same 
period,  those  remote  regions  of  the  earth. 

It  appears,  then,  that  mineral  and  organic  characters,  although  often 
ineonstant,  may  nevertheless  enable  us  to  establish  the  contemporaneous 
origin  of  formations  in  distant  countries.  The  same  species  of  organic 
beings  probably  extend  over  wider  areas  than  deposits  of  homogeneous 
oompoflition  ;  and  if  so,  they  will  be  of  more  importance  in  geological 
dassification  even  than  mineral  peculiarities  ;  but  it  fortunately  may  hap- 
pm  diat  where  the  one  criterion  fails,  we  may  often  avail  ourselves  of  the 
other.  Thus,  for  example,  sedimentary  strata  are  as  likely  to  preserve 
die  same  eolonr  and  composition  in  a  part  of  the  ocean  reaching  from  the 
holders  of  the  tropics  to  the  temperate  zone,  as  in  any  other  quarter  of 
Vol.  n— 7  A 
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the  globe ;  but  in  such  spaces  the  variation  of  species  is  alwa3r8  most 
considerable. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
contemporaneous  origin  of  strata  in  remote  countries  by  organic  remaiosy  , 
we  must  form  our  conclusions  from  a  great  number  of  species,  since  a 
single  species  may  be  enabled  to  survive  vicissitudes  in  the  earth's  surfaee 
whereby  thousands  of  others  are  exterminated.  When  a  change  of  cli- 
mate takes  place,  some  may  migrate  and  inhabit  other  latitudes,  and  fo 
abound  there  as  to  become  characteristic  in  those  regions  of  strata  of  a 
subsequent  era. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Discovery  of  tertiary  groups  of  successive  periods — Paris  basin — London  and  Hainp' 
shire  basins — Tertiary  strata  of  Bordeaux,  Piedmont,  Touraine,  &c. — Snbapenniae 
beds— English  crag  (p.  205.)— More  rA:ent  deposits  of  Sicily,  &e. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  considered  some  of  the  general  rules  whieb 
may  enable  the  geologist  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  chronological 
relations  of  distinct  sets  of  strata,  I  shall  return  to  the  history  and  discoveiy 
of  the  tertiary  strata. 

Faris  Basin. — The  first  series  of  deposits  belonging  to  the  tertiaiy 
class,  of  which  the  characters  were  accurately  determined,  were  thoee 
which  occut  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  first  described  by  MM.  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart.*    They  were  ascertained  to  fill  a  depression  in  the  chalk 

Fig.  82. 


a.  Primary  rocks. 

h.  Older  secondary  formations. 

d.  Tertiary  formation. 


c.  Chalk. 


(as  the  beds  cf,  in  Fig.  82,  rest  upon  cj,  and  to  be  composed  of  differsnt 
materials,  sometimes  including  the  remains  of  marine  and  sometimes  of 
fresh-water  animals.     By  the  aid  of  these  fossils,  eeveral  distinct  altema- 

^  Environs  de  Paris,  1811. 
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lioDB  of  murine  and  fresh-water  formations  were  clearly  shown  to  lie 
Miperimpofled  upon  each  other,  and  various  speculations  were  hazarded 
letpecting  the  manner  in  which  the  sea  had  successively  abandoned  and 
legained  possession  of  tracts  which  had  been  occupied  in  the  intervals  by 
the  waters  of  rivers  or  lakes.  In  one  of  the  subordinate  members  of  this 
Parisian  series,  a  great  number  of  scattered  bones  and  skeletons  of  land 
aaimala  were  found  entombed,  the  species  being  perfectly  dissimilar  to 
any  known  to  exist,  as  indeed  were  those  of  almost  all  the  animals  and 
|ilant8  of  which  any  portions  were  discovered  in  the  associated  deposits. 

I  must  defer,  to  another  part  of  this  work,  a  more  detailed  account  of 
this  interesting  formation,  and  shall  merely  observe,  iii  this  place,  that 
the  investigation  of  the  fossil  contents  of  these  beds  forms  an  era  in  the 
progress  of  the  science.  The  French  naturalists  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  geological  researches  so  much  skill  and  proficiency  in  comparative 
anatomy  and  conchology,  as  to  place  in  a  strong  light  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  organic  remains,  and  the  comparatively  subordinate  interest 
attached  to  the  exclusive  investigation  of  the  structure  and  mineral  ingre- 
dients of  rocks. 

A  variety  of  tertiary  formations  were  soon  afterwards  found  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  as  in  the  south-east  of  England,  4n  Italy,  Austria,  and 
diflerent  parts  of  France,  especially  in  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  Gironde, 
ill  strongly  contrasted  with  the  secondary  rocks.  As  in  the  latter  class 
many  diflerent  divisions  had  been  observed  to  preserve  the  same  mineral  . 
characters  and  organic  remains  over  wide  areas,  it  was  natural  that  an 
tttempt  should  first  be  made  to  trace  the  different  subdivisions  of  the 
Parisian  tertiary  strata  throughout  Europe,  for  some  of  these  were  not 
ioferior  in  thickness  to  several  of  the  secondary  formations  which  had  a 
wide  range. 

But  in  this  case  the  analogy,  however  probable,  was  not  found  to  hold 
good  ;  and  the  error,  though  almost  unavoidable,  retarded  seriously  the 
progress  of  geology.  As  often  as  a  new  tertiary  group  was  discovered, 
as  that  of  Italy,  for  example,  an  attempt  was  invariably  made,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  discover  in  what  characters  it  agreed  with  some  one  or  more 
sabordinate  members  of  the  Parisian  type.  Every  fancied  point  of  cor- 
respondence was  magnified  into  undue  importance  ;  and  such  triiling  cir- 
eamstnnces,  as  the  colour  of  a  bed  of  sand  or  clay,  were  dwelt  upon  as 
proofs  of  identity,  while  the  general  difiference  in  the  mineral  character 
and  organic  contents  of  the  group  from  the  whole  Parisian  series  was 
ilorred  over  and  thrown  into  the  shade. 

.  By  the  influence  of  this  allusion,  the  succession  and  chronological  rela- 
tions of  diflerent  tertiary  groups  were  kept  out  of  siglit.  The  difliculty 
of  clearly  discerning  these  arose  from  the  frequent  isolation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tertiary  formations  before  described,  since,  in  proportion  as 
die  aieas  occupied  by  them  are  limited,  it  is  rare  to  discover  a  place 
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where  one  set  of  strata  overlap  another,  in  sach  a  manner  that  the  geola^ 
gist  might  be  enabled  to  determine  the  difference  of  age  by  direct  8np» 
position. 


THE  EUROPEAN  TERTIARY  STRATA  FORMED  AT  SUCCESSIVE  PERIODS. 

I  shall  now  very  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  steps  whkk 
eventually  led  to  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  referring  the  EuropeM 
tertiary  formations  to  distinct  periods,  and  the  leading  data  by  whkk 
such  a  chronological  series  may  be  established. 

London  and  Hampshire  basins. — Very  soon  after  the  investigatiMt 
before  alluded  to,  of  the  Parisian  strata,  those  of  Hampshire  and  of  till 
basin  of  the  Thames  were  examined  in  our  own  country.  Mr.  Webstar 
found  these  English  tertiary  deposits  to  repose,  like  those  of  Fnncii 
npon  the  challc,  or  newest  rock  of  the  secondary  series.  He  identified  a 
a  great  number  of  the  shells  occurring  in  the  British  and  Parisian  etralit 
and  ascertained  that,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  an  alternation  of  marine  and 
fresh-water  beds  occurred,  very  analogous  to  that  observed  in  the  basin  of 
the  Seine.*  But  no  two  sets  of  strata  could  well  be  more  dissimUar  in 
mineral  composition,  and  they  were  only  recognised  to  belong  to  the  sans 
era  by  aid  of  the  specific  identity  of  their  organic  remains.  The  diseord* 
ance,  in  other  respects,  was  as  complete  as  could  well  be  imagined,  t&t 
the  principal  marine  formation  in  the  one  country  6onsisted  of  blae  dayt 
in  the  other  of  white  limestone ;  and  a  variety  of  curious  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  had  no  representatives  whatever  in  the  south  of 
England. 

Subapennine  beds, — The  next  important  discovery  of  tertiary  strata 
was  in  Italy,  where  Brocchi  traced  them  along  the  flanks  of  the  Apei- 
nines,  from  one  extremity  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other,  usually  forming 
a  lower  range  of  hills,  called  by  him  the  Subapennines.t  These  forma- 
tions, it  is  true,  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  older  Italian  writers  ;  snd 
some  correct  ideas,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  entertained  respecting  their 
recent  origin,  as  compared  to  the  inclined  secondary  rocks  on  which  they 
rested4  But  accurate  data  were  now  for  the  first  time  collected,  for  insti- 
tuting a  comparison  between  them  and  other  members  of  the  great  Earo* 
pean  series  of  tertiary  formations. 

Brocchi  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nearly  one-half  of  several  hundred 
species  of  fossil  shells  procured  by  him  from  these  Subapennine  beds 
were  identical  with  those  now  living  in  existing  seas,  an  observation 
which  did  not  hold  true  in  respect  to  the  organic  remains  of  the  Paris  basin. 

•  Webster  in  Englefield*8  Isle  of  Wight  and  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

t  Conch.  Fobs.  Sabap.,  1814. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  eO,  for  opinions  of  Odoardi  in  1761. 
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II  miglit  hMwe  beeo  snpposed  that  this  important  point  of  discrepancy 
woeld  at  once  have  engendered  great  doubt  as  to  the  identity,  in  age,  of 
juy  part  of  the  Subapennine  beds  with  any  one  member  of  the  Parisiau 
aeries;  but|  for  the  reasons  above  alluded  to,  this  objection  was  not  thought 
of  mueh  weight,  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  group  of  strata,  called  '*  the 
vpper  marine  formation,"  in  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  might  be  represented 
liyall  the  Subapennine  clays  and  yellow  sand. 

JBngtfoACVag'.— Several  years  before,  an  English  naturalist,  Mr  Parkin- 
MB,  had  observed  that  certain  shelly  strata,  in  Suffolk,  which  lay  over 
the  blue  clay  of  London,  contained  distinct  fossil  species  of  testacea,  and 
ll^t  a  considerable  portion  of  these  might  be  identified  with  species  now 
inhabiting  the  neighbouring  sea.*  These  overlying  beds,  which  were 
piovinciaUy  termed  *'  crag,"  were  of  small  thickness,  and  were  not  re- 
garded ar  of  much  geological  importance.  But,  wheii  duly  considered, 
they  presented  a  fact  worthy  of  great  attention,  viz.,  the  superposition  of 
a  tertiary  group,  inclosing,  like  the  Subapennine  beds,  a  great  intermix- 
tore  of  recent  species  of  shells,  upon  tertiary  beds  wherein  a  very  few 
lemiine  of  recent  or  living  species  were  entombed. 

Mr.  Conybeare,  in  his  excellent  classification  of  the  English  strata,t 
placed  the  crag  as  the  uppermost  of  the  British  series ;  and  several  geolo- 
giita  began  soon  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  thisi  newest  of  our  tertiary 
fimnrntionB  might  correspond  in  age  to  the  Italian  strata  described  by 
Biocehi. 

TMiary  strata  of  Touraine, — The  next  step  towards  establishing  a 
aoeeeision  of  tertiary  periods  was  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that  cer- 
tain formations  more  recent  than  the  uppermost  members  of  the  Parisian 
aeries,  were  also  older  than  the  Subapennine  beds,  so  that  they  constituted 
deposits  of  an  age  intermediate  between  the  two  types  above  alluded  to. 
M.  Desnoyera,  for  example,  ascertained  that  a  group  of  marine  strata,  in 
Tooraine,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire  (e,  Fig  83.),  rest  upon  the  uppermost 

Fig.  83. 


Tburainc 


C.  Chalk  and  other  secondary  formations. 
d.  Tertiary  formation  of  Paris  basin. 
'  e.  Superimposed  marine  tertiary  beds  of  the  Loire. 

snbdiviBion  of  the  Parisian  group  (f,  which  consists  of  a  lacustrine  forma- 
tNNit  oztending  continuously  throughout  a  platform  which  intervenes 

*  Oeol.  Tnns.,  toI.  i.  p.  321,  1811. 

t  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  1882. 
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between  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire.  These  OTeiljiag 
marine  strata  M.  Desnoyers  assimilated  to  the  English  crag,  to  wbidi 
they  bear  some  analogy,  although  their  organic  remains  differ  considerably, 
as  will  be  afterwards  shown. 

A  large  tertiary  deposit  had  already  been  obiserved  in  the  south-wen 
of  France,  around  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  and  a  description  of  its  fossils  hsl 
been  published  by  M.  de  Basterot.*  Many  of  the  species  were  peculitv* 
^and  differed  from  those  of  the  strata  now  called  Subapennine ;  yet  then 
same  peculiar  and  characteristic  fossils  reappeared  in  Piedmont,  in  a  serin 
of  strata  inferior  in  position  to  the  Subapennines  (as  c  underlies/,  Fig  84.). 

Fig.  84. 


C.  Chalk  and  older  formations. 

d.  London  clay  (older  tertiary). 

e.  Tertiary 'strata  of  same  age  as  beds  of  the  Loire.  ^ 
/.  Crag  and  Subapennine  tertiary  deposits. 

This  inferior  group,  e,  composed  principally  of  green  sand,  occon  is 
the  hills  of  Mont  Ferrat,  and  beds  of  the  same  age  are  seen  in  the  valkj 
of  the  Bormida.  They  also  form  the  hill  of  the  Superga,  near  TiiriB» 
where  Signer  Bonelli  first  formed  a  large  collection  of  their  fossils,  and 
identified  them  with  those  discovered  near  Bordeaux  and  in  the  basin  ef 
the  Gironde.t  ^ 

But  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Deshayes  for  having  proved,  by  a  carefiil 
comparison  of  the  entire  assemblage  of  shells  found  in  the  above-men- 
tioned localities,  in  Touraine,  in  the  south-west  of  France,  and  in  Piedmoot, 
that  the  whole  of  these  three  groups  possess  the  same  zoological  chaiao- 
tei^,  and  belong  to  the  same  epoch,  as  also  do  the  shells  described  by  M. 
Constant  Prevost,  as  occurring  in  the  basin  of  Vienna4 

Now- the  reader  will  perceive,  by  reference  to  Uie  observations  above 
made,  and  to  the  accompanying  diagrams,  that  one  of  the  formations  of 
this  intervening  period,  e,  has  been  found  superimposed  upon  the  highest 
member  of  the  Parisian  series,  d  ;  while  another  of  the  same  set  has  been 
observed  to  underlie  the  Subapennine  beds,  f.  Thus  the  chronological 
series,  (f,  e,/,  is  made  out,  in  which  the  deposits,  originally  called  tertiary, 
those  of  the  Paris  and  London  basins,  for  example,  occupy  the  lowest 


*  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Paris,  tome  ii.,  ]825. 

t  For  farther  notice />f  the  labours  of  Signor  Bonelli  and  others  on  this  sabjeet, 
see  post.,  ch.  v. 

X  Bur  la  Constitution,  dx.  du  Bassin  de  Vienne,  Journ.  de  Phys.,  Nov.  1820. 
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pMition,  and  the  beds  called  **  the  crag,"  and  *«  the  Subapennines,"  the 
lugfaest 

T^tiary  $trata  newer  than  the  Subapennine, — The  fossil  remains 
which  characterize  each  of  the  three  successive  periods  above  alluded  to« 
approzimate  more  nearly  to  the  assemblage  of  species  now  existing,  in 
proportioD  as  their  origin  is  less  remote  from  our  own  era,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  recent  species  are  always  more  numerous,  and  the  extinct  more 
met  in  proportion  to  the  low  antiquity  of  the  formation.  But  the  di? 
eoidance  between  the  state  of  the  organic  world  indicated  by  the  fossils 
of  the  Subapennine  beds  and  the  actual  state  of  things  is  still  considerable, 
and  we  naturally  ask,  are  there  no  monuments  of  an  intervening  period  ? 
--no  evidences  of  a  gradual  passage  from  one  condition  of  the  animate 
creation  to  that  which  now  prevails,  and  which  differs  so  widely  ? 

It  will  appear,  in  the  sequel,  that  such  monuments  are  not  wanting, 
and  that  tliere  are  marine  strata  entering  into  the  composition  of  extensive 
dietricte,  and  of  hills  of  no  trifling  height,  which  contain  the  exuviae  of 
tsftacea  and  zoophytes,  hardly  distinguishable,  as  a  group,  from  those 
now  peopling  the  neigbourin^  seas.  Thus  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  actual  period  an4  that  immediately  antecedent,  is  quite  evanescent, 
nd  the  newest  members  of  the  tertiary  series  will  be  often  found  to  blend 
with  the  formations  of  the  historical  era. 

In  Europe,  these  modern  strata  have  been  found  in  the  district  round 
Niplest  in  the  territory  of  Otranto  and  Calabria,  and  more  particularly 
ia  the  island  of  Sicily ;  and  the  bare  enumeration  of  these  places  cannot 
bil  to  remind  the  reader,  that  they  belong  to  regions  where  the  volcano 
and  the  earthquake  are  now  active,  and  where  we  might  have  anticipated 
the  discovery  of  emphatic  proofs  that  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land  had 
been  of  frequent  occurrence  at  very  modern  periods. 


CHAPTER    IV, 

DIFFERENT  CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH  THE  SECONDARY  AND  TBRTlAff 

FORMATIONS  MAY  HAVE  ORIGINATED. 

Secondary  series  formed  when  the  ocean  prevailed ;  tertiary  duringr  the  conTeiiio> 
of  sea  into  land,  and  the  growth  of  a  continent — Origin  of  interropCion  in  the 
sequence  of  formation*— The  area»  where  new  deposits  take  place  sre  alwayt 
ihifling'— *CauBe8  of  this — Denudation  augments  the  discordance  in  the  age  of 
rocks  in  contact  (p.  212.) — Unconformability  of  overlying  forniations-*ln  what 
manner  the  shifting  of  the  areas  of  sedimentary  deposition  may  combine  with  the 
gradual  extinction  and  introduction  of  species  to  {»'oduce  a  series  of  depo«ts  hi?- 
ing  distinct  mineral  and  organic  characters. 

I  HATE  already  glanced  at  the  origin  of  some  of  the  principal  points  if 
difference  in  the  characters  of  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  and  nay 
now  briefly  consider  the  relation  in  which  the  secondary  stand  to  iIm 
tertiary,  and  the  causes  of  that  succession  of  tertiary  formationSf  wiUk 
has  been  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

It  is  evident  that  large  parts  of  Europe  must  have  been  sea  al  one  mi 
the  same  time  when  different  portions  of  the  secondary  senes  wsis 
formed,  beeause  we  find  homogeneous  mineral  masses,  including  ihs 
remains  of  similar  marine  aniihals,  referable  to  the  secondary  periodr 
extending  over  great  areas  ;  whereas  the  detached  and  isolated  positioQ  of 
the  tertiary  groups,  in  basins,  or  depressions  bounded  by  secondary  and 
primary  rocks,  favours  the  hypothesis  of  a  sea  interrupted  by  eztensifn 
tracts  of  dry  land. 

State  of  the  Surface  when  the  Secondary  Strata  were  formed. 

Let  us  consider  the  changes  that  must  be  expected  to  accompany  the^ 
gradual  conversion  of  part  of  the  bed  of  an  ocean  into  a  continent,  and  the 
different  characters  that  might  be  imparted  to  subaqueous  deposits  formed 
during  the  period  when  the  sea  prevailed,  as  contrasted  with  those  that 
might  belong  to  the  subsequent  epoch  when  the  land  should  predominals. 
First,  we  may  suppose  a  vast  submarine  region,  such  as  the  bed  of  the 
western  Atlantic,  to  receive  for  ages  the  turbid  waters  of  several  great 
rivers,  like  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  or  Mississippi,  each  draining  a  considei^ 
able  continent.  The  sediment  thus  introduced  might  be  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  colour  and  composition,  and  the  same  homogeneous  mixture 
might  be  spread  out  over  an  immense  area  by  the  action  of  a  powesfal 
current,  like  the  Gulf-stream.  First,  one  submarine  basin,  and  then 
another,  might -be  filled,  or  rendered  shallow,  by  the  influx  of  transported 
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matter,  the  same  species  of  animals  and  plants  still  continuing  to  inliabit 
the  sea ;  so  that  the  organic,  as  well  as  the  mineral  characters,  might  be 
constant  throughout  the  whole  series  of  deposits. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  ocean,  let  us  suppose  masses  of  coralline 
and  shelly  limestone  to  grow,  like  those  of  the  Pacific,  simultaneously 
over  a  space  seyeral  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  degrees 
of  latitude  in  breadth ;  while  volcanic  eruptions  give  rise,  at  different 
intervals,  to  igneous  rocks,  having  a  common  character  in  different  parts 
of  the  vast  area«  It  is  evident  that,  during  such  a  state  of  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  globe,  limestone  and  other  rocks  might  be  formed,  and  retain  a 
eommon  character  over  spaces  equal  to  a  large  portion  of  Europe. 

State  of  the  Surface  when  the  Tertiary  GroupM  were  formed. 

Baty  when  by  the  instrumentality  of  causes  now  in  action,  in  the  manner 
already  described,  the  area  under  consideration  began  to  be  converted 
iBlo  land,  a  very  different  condition  of  things  must  succeed.  A  series 
of  subterranean  movements  might  first  give  rise  to  small  rocks  and  islets, 
and  then,  by  subsequent  elevaiigns,  to  larger  islands,  by  the  junction  of 
those  first  raised.  These  lands  would  consist  partly  of  the  mineral  masses 
before  described,  whether  coralline,  sedimentary,  or  volcanic,  and  partly 
of  the  subjacent  rocks,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  wliich  constituted 
the  original  bed  of  the  ocean.  Now  the  degradation  of  these  lands  would 
eommence  immediately  upon  their  emergence,  the  waves  of  the  sea  un- 
denniaing  the  cliffs,  and  torrents  flowing  from  the  surface,  so  that  new 
strata  would  begin  to  form  in  different  peaces,  at  the  bottom  of  the  still  • 
remaioing  seas  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  lands  increased,  these  deposits 
would  augment. 

At  length,  by  the  continued  rising  and  sinking  of  different  parts  of  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  a  number  of  distinct  basins  would  be  formed,  wherein 
different  kinds  of  sediment,  each  distinguished  by  some  local  character 
might  accumulate.  Some  of  the  groups  of  islands  that  had  first  risen 
would,  in  the  course  of  ages,  become  the  central  mountain  ranges  of  con- 
tinents, and.  different  lofty  chains  might  thus  be  characterized  by  similar 
rocks  of  contemporaneous  origin,  the  component  strata  haying  originated 
ander  analogous  circumstances  in  the  ocean  before  described. 

Finally,  when  large  tracts  of  land  existed,  there  would  be  a  variety  of 
disconnected  gulfs,  inland  seas,  and  lakes,  each  receiving  the  drainage  of 
dbtinct  hydrographical  basins,  and  becoming  the  receptacles  of  stratified 
matter,  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities  of  mineral  composition. 
The  organic  remains  would  also  be  more  varied,  for  in  one  locality  fresh- 
water species  would  be  imbedded,  as  in  the  deposits  now  forming  in  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland  in  the  north  of  Italy  ;  in  another,  marine  species,  as 
in  the  Aral  and  Caspian ;  in  a  third  region,  gulfs  of  brackish  water  would 
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be  conyerted  into  land,  like  those  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  in  the  Baltic; 
in  a  fourth,  there  might  be  great  fluriatile  and  marine  formations  aloag 
the  borders  of  a  chain  of  inland  seas,  like  the  deltas  now  growing  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Don,  Danube,  Nile,  Po,  and  Rhone,  along  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Euxine,  and  Mediterranean.  These  deposits  wouU 
each  partake  more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  mineral  character  of  adjoiniif 
lands,  the  degradation  of  which  would  supply  sediment  to  the  differenl 
rivers. 

Now,  if  such  be*  in  a  great  measure,  the  distinction  between  the  ei^ 
cumstances  under  which  the  secondary  and  tertiary  series  briginatedy  it 
is  quite  natural  that  particular  tertiary  groups  should  occupy  areas  of 
comparativelfT  small  extent — that  they  should  frequently  consist  of  littord 
and  lacustrine  deposits— and  that  they  should  often  contain  those  admix* 
tures  of  terrestrial,  freshwater,  and  marine  remains,  which  are  so  rare  is 
secondary  rocks.  It  might  also  be  expected  that  the  tertiary  Tolcanie 
formations^  should  be  much  less  exclusively  submarine ;  and  this  we 
accordingly  find  to  be  the  case. 

Causes  of  the  Superposition  of  successive  Formations  having  dUitnd 

Mineral  and  Organic  Characters. 

But  we  have  still  to  account  for  those  remarkable  breaks  in  the  faries 
of  superimposed  formations,  which  are  common  both  to  the  seecmdaij 
and  tertiary  rocks,  but  are  more  particularly  frequent  in  the  latter.  The 
elucidation  of  this  curious  point  is  the  more  important,  becansa  ■ome 
geologists  appeal  to  phenomena  of  this  kind  in  support  of  their  doetrine 
of  sudden  revolutions  of  the  globe,  and  great  catastrophes  out  of  the  ofdi- 
nary  course  of  nature. 

It  is  only  by  carefully  considering  the  combined  action  of  all  the  caoMf 
of  change  now  in  operation,  whether  in  the  animate  or  inanimate  world, 
that  we  can  hope  to  explain  such  complicated  appearances  as  are  exhib- 
ited in  the  general  arrangement  of  mineral  masses.'  In  attempting,  there* 
fore,  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  violations  of  continuity,  we  must  reonr  lo 
many  of  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  two  last  books,  such  as  the  elTecti  of 
the  various  agents  of  decay  and  reproduction,  the  imbedding  of  oigtnie 
remains,  and  the  extinction  of  species. 

Shifting  of  the  areas  of  sedimentary  deposition.^^By  reverting  Co  our 
survey  of  the  destroying  and  renovating  agents,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  undergoing  repair,  while  the  other,  constituting,  at  any  one 
period,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  whole,  is  either  suffering  degrada- 
tion, or  remaining  stationary  without  loss  or  increment.  The  reader  will 
assent  at  once  to  this  proposition,  when  he  reflects  that  the  dry  land  ie, 
for  the  most  part,  wasting  by  the  action  of  rain,  rivers,  and  torrents ;  and 
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ihtt  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  exposed  to  the  excavating  action  of  cur- 
reals,  while  the  greater  part,  remote  from  continents  and  islands,  receives 
no  new  deposits.  For  as  a  turbid  river  throws  down  all  its  sediment  into 
the  first  like  which  it  traverses,  so  currents  flowing  frum  the  land  or  from 
shoals  purge  themselves  from  foreign  ingredients  in  the  first  deep  basin 
which  they  enter,  and  beyond  this  the  blue  waters  of  the  ocean  may  for 
ages  remain  clear  to  the  greatest  depths.  If  there  are  any  relics  of  organic 
beings  at  the  bottom,  they  may  decompose  like  tlie  leaves  of  the  forest  in 
aatumn,  leaving  no  vestige  behind,  but  merely  supplying  nourishment,  by 
their  decomposition,  to  succeeding  races  of  marine  animals  and  plants. 

The  other  part  of  the  terraqueous  surface  is  the  receptacle  of  new  de- 
posits ;  and  ia  this  portion  alone,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  last  book,  the 
nmmins  of  animals  and  plants  become  fossilized.  Now  the  position  of 
this  area,  where  new  formations  are  in  progress,  and  where  alone  any 
memorials  of  the  state  of  organic  life  are  preserved,  is  aways  varying,  and 
■nst  forever  continue  to  vary :  and,  for  the  same  reason,  that  portion  of 
the  terraqaeous  globe  which  is  undergoing  waste  also  shifts  its  position, 
and  these  fluctuations  depend  partly  on  the  action  of  aqueous,  and  partly 
of  igneoQS  causes. 

In  illustration  of  these  positions,  I  may  observe,  that  the  sediment  of  the 
Rhone,  which  is  thrown  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  now  conveyed  to  a 
ipot  a  mile  and  a-half  distant  from  that  where  it  accumulated  in  the  tenth 
centary,  and  six  miles  from  the  point  where  the  delta  began  originally  to 
farm.  We  may  look  forward  to  the  period  when  the  lake  will  be  filled 
ap,  and  then  a  sudden  change  will  take  place  in  the  distribution  of  the 
transportra  matter;  for  the  mud  and  sand  brought  down  from  tlie  Alps 
will  thenceforth,  instead  of  being  deposited  near  Geneva,  be  carried  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  southwards,  where  the  Rhone  enters  the  Mediter- 


The  additional  matter  thus  borne  down  to  the  lower  delta  of  the  Rhone 
woiild  not  only  accelerate  its  increase,  but  might  affect  the  mineral  charac- 
ter of  the  strata  there  deposited,  and  thus  give  rise  to  an  upper  group,  or 
subdivision  of  beds,  having  a  distinct  character.  But  the  filling  up  of  a 
lake,  and  the  consequent  transfer  of  the  sediment  to  a  new  place,  may  some- 
times give  rise  to  a  still  more  abrupt  transition  from  one  group  to  another; 
IS,  for  example,  in  a  gulf  like  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  head  of 
which  no  deposits  are  now  accumulated,  tlie  river  being  purged  of  all  its 
imparities  in  its  previous  course  through  the  Canadian  lakes.  Should 
the  lowermost  of  these  lakes  be  at  any  time  filled  up  with  sediment,  or 
laid  dry  by  earthquakes,  the  waters  of  the  river  would  thenceforth  become 
tmfoid,  and  strata  would  begin  to  be  deposited  in  the  gulf,  where  a  new 
Ibrmation  would  immediately  overlie  the  ancient  rocks  now  constituting 
the  bottom.  In  this  case  ther^  would  be  an  abrupt  passage  from  the  infe- 
rior and  more  ancient,  to  the  newer  superimposed  formation. 
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The  same  sudden  coming  on  of  new  sedimentary  deposits,  or  the  sus- 
pension of  those  which  were  in  progress,  must  frequently  occur  in  diffe^ 
ent  submarine  basins  where  th^  prevailing  currents  are  always  liabley  in 
the  course  of  ages,  to  change  their  direction.  Suppose,  for  instance,  t 
sea  to  be  filling  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Adriatic,  by  the  influx  of 
the  Po,  Adige,  and  other  rivers.  The  deltas,  after  advancing  and  cm- 
Terging,  may  at  last  come  within  the  action  of  a  transverse  current,  whieh 
may  arrest  the  further  deposition  of  matter,  and  sweep  it  away  to  a  distaat 
point.  Such  a  current  now  appears  to  prey  upon  the  delta  of  the  Nile, 
and  to  carry  eastward  the  annual  accessions  of  sediment  that  once  added 
rapidly  to  the  plains  of  Egypt. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  current  charged  with  sediment  vary  its  coarse, 
—a  circumstance  which,  as  I  have  shown,  must  happen  to  all  of  them  in 
the  lapse  of  ages, — the  accumulation  of  transported  matter  will  at  onee 
cease  in  one  region,  and  commence  in  another. 

Although  the  causes  which  occasion  the  transference  of  the  placea  of 
sedimentary  depositions  are  continually  in  action  in  every  region,  yet  they 
are  particularly  influential  where  subterranean  movements  alter,  froai  time 
.to  time,  the  levels  of  land ;  and  their  eflect  must  be  very  great  during  the 
successive  elevations  and  depressions  which  must  be  supposed  to  accom* 
pany  the  rise  of  a  great  continent  from  the  deep.  A  trifling  change  of 
level  may  sometimes  throw  a  current  into  a  new  direction,  or  alter  the 
conrse  of  a  considerable  river.  Some  tracts  will  be  alternately  submerged 
and  laid  dry  by  subterranean  movements ;  in  one  place  a  shoal  wiU  be 
formed,  whereby  the  waters  will  drift  matter  over  spaces  where  they  onee 
threw  down  their  burden,  and  new  cavities  will  elsewhere  b^roduced» 
both  marine  and  lacustrine,  which  will  intercept  the  waters  bearing  sedi- 
ment, and  thereby  stop  the  supply  once  carried  to  some  distant  basin. 

Without  entering  into  more  detailed  explanations,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that,  according  to  the  laws  now  governing  the  aqueous  and  igneous 
causes,  distinct  deposits  must,  at  diflereut  periods,  be  thrown  down  oo 
various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the 
same  area  may  become,  again  and  again,  the  receptacle  of  such  dissimi- 
lar sets  of  strata.  During  intervening  periods,  the  space  may  either 
remain  unaltered,  or  sufler  what  is  termed  denudation^  in  which  case  a 
superior  set  of  strata  is  removed  by  the  power  of  running  water,  and  sub- 
jacent beds  are  laid  bare,  as  happens  wherever  a  sea  encroaches  upon  a 
line  of  coast.  By  such  means  it  is  obvious  that  the  discordance  in  age  of 
rocks  in  contact  must  often  be  greatly  increased. 

The  frequent  uncouformability  in  the  stratification  of  the  inferior  and 
overlying  formation  is  another  phenomenon  in  their  arrangement,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  natufal  consequence  of  those  movements  that 
accompany  the  gradual  conversion  of  part  of  an  ocean  into  land  :  for  by 
such  convulsions  the  older  set  of  strata  may  become  rent,  shattered, 
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inclined,  and  contorted  to  any  amount.  If  the  moTement  ceaae  entirely, 
before  a  new  deposit  is  formed  in  the  same  tract,  the  superior  strata  may 
lepoee  horizontally  upon  the  disldcnted  series.  But  even  if  the  subterra- 
nean couTulsions  continue  with  ih'qt'easing  violence,  the  more  recent  for- 
mations must  remain  coroparativelV  undisturbed,  because  they  cannot 
share  in  the  derangement  previously  produced  in  the  older  beds  ;  while 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  fail  to  participate  in  all  the  movements 
rabeeqnently  communicated  to  the  newer. 

Change  of  species  every  where  in  progress. — If,  then^  it  be  conceded 
that  the  combined  action  of  the  volcanic  and  aqueous  forces  would  give 
rise  to  a  succession  of  distinct  formations,  and  that  these  would  be  some- 
times unconformable,  let  us  next  inquire  in  what  manner  these  groups 
might  become  characterized  by  different  assemblages  of  fossil  remains. 

I  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  last  book,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  gra- 
dual extinction  of  certain  animals  and  plants,  and  the  successive  introduc- 
tion of  new  species,  was  quite  consistent  with  all  that  is  known  of  the 
existing  economy  of  the  animate  world ;  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  tlie  only 
hypothesis  which  is  reconcileable  with  geological  phenomena,  we  shall 
have  strong  gronnds  for  conceiving  that  such  is,  and  has  been,  the  order 
of  nature. 

Fbssilization  of  plants  and  animals  partial. — We  have  seen  that  the 
erases  which  limit  the  duration  of  species  are  not  confined,  at  any  one 
time,  to  a  particular  part  of  the  globe ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  if  we 
suppose  that  their  place  is  supplied,  from  time  to  time,  by  new  species, 
we  may  suppose  their  introduction  to  be  no  less  generally  in  progress. 
It  would  follow,  therefore,  from  all  the  foregoing  premises,  that  the  change 
of  species  would  be  in  simultaneous  operation  every  where  throughout 
the  habitable  surface  of  sea  and  land  ;  whereas  the  fossilization  of  plants 
and  animals  must  always  be  confined  to  those  areas  where  new  strata  are 
produced*  These  areas,  as  has  been  proved,  are  always  shifting  their 
position ;  so  that  the  fossilizing  process,  by  means  of  which  the  com- 
memoration of  the  particular  state  of  the  organic  world,  at  any  given  time, 
is  effected,  may  be  said  to  move  about,  visiting  and  revisiting  different 
tracts  Id  succession. 

In  order  more  distinctly  to  elucidate  my  idea  of  the  working  of  this 
machinery,  I  shall  compare  it  to  a  somewhat  analogous  case  that  might 
easily  be  imagined  to  occur  in  the  history  of  human  affairs.  Let  the  mor- 
taUty  of  the  population  of  a  large  country  represent  the  successive  extinc- 
tion of  species,  and  the  births  of  new  individuals  the  introduction  of  new 
species*  While  these  fluctuations  are  gradually  taking  place  every  where, 
suppose  commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  visit  each  province  of  the  coun- 
try in  succession,  taking  an  exact  account  of  the  number,  names,  and 
individaal  peculiarities  of  all  the  inhabitanto,  and  leaving  in  each  district 
a  register  containing  a  record  of  this  information.    If,  after  the  comple- 
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lion  of  one  census,  another  is  immediately  made  on  the  same  plan«  and 
then  another,  there  will,  at  last,  be  a  series  of  statistical  documents  in  each 
province.  When  these  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  the  conients 
of  tliose  which  stand  next  to  each  other  will  differ  according  to  the  lenf[th 
of  the  intervals  of  time  between  the  taking  of  each  census.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, there  are  sixty  provinces,  and  all  the  registers  are  made  in  a  single 
year  and  renewed  annually,  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  will  be  so 
small,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  during  the  interval 
between  the  compiling  of  two  consecutive  documents,  that  the  individuals 
described  in  such  documents  will  be  nearly  identical ;  whereas,  if  the 
survey  of  each  of  the  sixty  provinces  occupies  all  the  commissionen 
for  a  whole  year,  so  that  they  are  uuable.to  revisit  the  same  until  the 
expiration  of  sixty  years,  there  will  then  be  an  almost  entire  discordance 
between  the  person^  enumerated  in  two  consecutive  registers  in  the  tame 
province.  There  are  undoubtedly  other  causes  besides  the  mere  quantity 
of  time,  which  may  augment  or  diminish  the  amount  of  discrepancy. 
Thus,  at  some  periods,  a  pestilential  disease  may  have  lessened  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  human  life,  or  a  variety  of  circumstances  may  have  caused 
the  births  to  be  unusually  numerous,  and  the  population  to  multiply ;  or» 
a  province  may  be  suddenly  colonized  by  persons  migrating  from  aur- 
rounding  districts. 

I  must  also  remind  the  reader,  that  I  do  not  propose  the  case  as  an 
exact  parallel  to  those  geological  phenomena  which  I  desire  to  iliustraia ; 
for  the  commissioners  are  supposed  to  visit  the  different  provinces  in  rota- 
tion ;  whereas  the  commemorating  processes  by  which  organic  remains 
become  fossilized,  although  they  are  always  shifting  from  one  area  to 
another,  are  yet  very  irregular  in  their  movements.  They  may  abandon 
and  revisit  many  spaces  again  and  again,  before  they  once  approach  ano- 
ther district ;  and,  besides  this  source  of  irregularity,  it  may  often  happen 
that,  while  the  depositing  process  is  suspended,  denudation  may  take 
place,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  occasional  destruction  by  fire  or 
other  causes  of  some  of  the  statistical  documents  before  mentioned.  It  is 
evident  that,  where  such  accidents  occur,  the  want  of  continuity  in  the 
series  may  become  indefinitely  great,  and  that  the  monuments  which  fol- 
low next  in  succession  will  by  no  means  be  equidistant  from  each  other 
in  point  of  time. 

If  this  train  of  reasoning  be  admitted,  the  distinctness  of  the  fossil 
remains,  in  formations  immediately  in  contact,  would  be  a  necessary  con-  . 
sequence  of  the  existing  laws  of  sedimentary  deposition,  and  of  a  constant 
mortality  and  renovation  of  species. 

I  have  already  stated^  that  we  should  naturally  look  for  a  change  in 
the  mineral  character  in  strata  thrown  down  at  distant  intervals  in  the 
same  place ;  and,  in  like,  manner,  we  must  also  expect,  for  the  reason  last 
set  forth,  to  meet  occasionally  with  sudden  transitions  from  one  set  of 
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at  ■  mganie  remaini  to  Another.    But  Uib  canses  which  hare  given  liw  to 

BQ;  tneh  difierencea  in  mineral  characters  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 

those  which  have  produced  a  change  in  the  speciee  of  imbedded  plants 
and  animals. 

When  the  lowest  of  two  sets  of  strata  are  much  dislocated  throughout 
a  wide  area,  the  upper  being  undisturbed,  there  is  usually  a  considerable 
discordance  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  two  groups;  but  the  coincidence 
in  this  instance,  of  the  point  where  the  fossils  and  the  stratification  change 
their  character,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  disturbing  forces, 
as  if  they  had  exterminated  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  surface.  The 
fapse  of  time  assumed  to  be  requisite  for  the  development  of  so  great  a 
series  of  subterranean  movements  has,  in  such  cases,  allowed  the  species 
also  throughout  the  globe  to  vary,  and  hence  the  two  phenomena  are 
nsually  concomitant. 

Although  these  inferences  appear  to  me  very  obvious,  I  am  aware  that 
they  are  directly  opposed  to  many  popular  theories  respecting  catastrophes ; 
I  shsU,  therefore,  endeavour  to  illustrate  these  views  still  more  clearly  by 
another  analogous  case.  Suppose  we  had  discovered  two  buried  cities  at 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  immediately  superimposed  upon  each  other,  with 
a  great  mass  of  tuff  and  lava  intervening,  just  as  Portici  and  Resina,  if 
now  eovered  with  ashes,  would  overlie  Herculaueum.  An  antiquary  might 
possibly  be  entitled  to  infer,  from  the  inscriptions  on  public  edifices,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  inferior  and  older  town  were  Greeks,  and  those  of 
the  modem  Italians.  But  he  would  reason  very  hastily  if  he  also  con- 
cluded, from  these  data,  that  there  had  been  a  sudden  change  from  the 
Greek  to  the  Italian  language  in  Campania.  Suppose  he  afterwards  found 
three  bnried  cities,  one  above  the  other,  the  intermediate  one  being  Roman, 
while,  as  in  the  former  example,  *the  lowest  was  Greek  and  the  upper- 
most Italian ;  he  would  then  perceive  the  fallacy  of  his  former  opinion, 
and  woald  begin  to  s^ispect  that  the  catastrophes,  by  which  the  cities 
were  inhamed,  might  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  fiuctuations  in  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  that,  as  the  Roman  tongue  had  evidently 
intervened  between  the  Greek  and  Italian,  so  many  other  dialects  may 
have  been  spoken  in  succession,  and  the  passage  from  the  Greek  to  the 
Italian  may  have  been  very  gradual ;  some  terms  growing  obsolete,  while 
others  were  introduced  from  time  to  time.  • 

If  this  antiquary  could  have  shown  that  the  volcanic  paroxysms  of 
Vesavins  were  so  governed  as  that  cities  should  be  buried  one  above  the 
other,  just  as  oAen  as  any  variation  occurred  in  the  language  of  the  in- 
habitants, then,  indeed,  the  abrupt  passage  from  a  Greek  to  a  Roman, 
and  from  a  Roman  to  an  Italian  city,  would  afford  proof  of  fluctuations  no 
less  sudden  in  the  language  of  the  people. 

So,  in  Geology,  if  we  could  assume  that  it  is  part  of  the  plan  of  nature 
to  preserve,  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  an  unbroken  series  of  roonu- 
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moots  to  commemorate  the  vicissitudes  of  the  organic  creatiooy  we  might 
infer  tlie  sudden  extirpation  of  species,  and  the  simultaneous  introductioi 
of  others,  as  often  as  two  formations  in  contact  are  found  to  include  dis- 
similar organic  fossils.  But  we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  the  whole  economy 
of  the  existing  causes,  aqueous,  igneous,  and  organic,  if  we  fail  to  pe^ 
ceive  that  such  is  not  the  plan  of  Nature. 


CHAPTER    V. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   TERTIARY   FORMATIONS  IN   CHRONOLOGICAL  OSPBB* 

Comparative  valae  of  differoDt  classeB  of  organic  remains — ^Forail  remains  of  teotaoM 
the  most  important — Necessity  of  acourately  determining  species — Fou?  siibdin- 
sions  of  the  tertiary  epoch  proposed — Recent  formations  (p.  220.) — Newer  Pfi(^ 
cene  period — Older  Pliocene  period — Miocene  period — Eocene  period — ^The  dS*- 
tinct  zoological  characters  of  these  periods  may  not  imply  sudden  changes  in  thi 
animate  creation — Numerical  proportion  of  recent  species  of  shells  in  difiereat 
tertiary  periods  (p.  226.) — The  recent  strata  form  a  common  ^point  of  departure  in 
distant  regions — Mammiferous  remains — Synoptical  table  of  recent  and  fertiaiy 
formations. 

In  the  second  chapter  I  explained  the  principles  on  which  the  felatift 
ages  of  different  formations  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  distinctiTe  cfafr- 
racter  was  found  to  be  chiefly  derivable  from  superposition,  mineral  stmo- 
ture,  and  organic  remains.  It  is  by  combining  the  evidence  deduciUt 
'  from  all  these  sources,  that  we  are  enabled  tb  determine  the  chronological 
succession  of  distinct  formations. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  proportion  as  investigations  have  been  extended 
over  a  larger  area,  it  has  become  necessary  to  intercalate  new  g^^oops  of 
an  age  intermediate  between  those  first  examined ;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  that,  as  the  science  advances,  new  links  in  the  ebaw 
will  be  supplied,  and  that  the  passage  from  one  period  to  another  will 
become  less  abrupt.  We  may  even  hope,  without  travelling  to  distant 
regions,^-without  even  transgressing  the  limits  of  western  EuropOy  to 
render  the  series  far  more  complete.  The  fossil  shells,  for  example,  of 
many  of  the  Subalpine  formations,  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  plains  of 
the  Po,  have  not  yet  been  carefully  collected  and  compared  with  those  of 
other  countries,  and  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  many  deposits 
known  to  exist  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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Tkm  Tiews  davtloped  in  the  last  chapter,  reepecting  breaks  in  the 
•equenoe  of  jpeological  moDumente,  will  explain  our  reasons  for  antici« 
pacing  the  discoverf  of  intermediate  gradations  as  oHen  as'  new  regions 
of  great  extent  are  explored. 

Comparative  Value  of  different  Classes  of  Organic  Remains, 

In  the  mean  time,  we  must  endeavour  to  make  the  most  systematic 
uraDgemcnt  in  our  power  of  those  formations  which  are  already  known ; 
aad  in  attempting  to  classify  these  in  chronological  order,  we  must  chiefly 
depend  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  their  fossil  organic  contents.  In  the 
execution  of  this  task  we  have  first  to  consider  what  class  of  remains  are 
most  useful ;  for  although  every  kind  of  fossil  animal  and  plant  is  inter- 
esting, and  eannot  fail  to  throw  light  on  the  former  history  of  the  globe 
it  a  certain  period,  yet  those  classes  of  remains  which  are  of  rare  and 
casual  occurrenee  are  absolutely  of  no  use  for  the  purposes  of  general  « 
daasification.  If  we  have  plants  alone  in  one  assemblage  of  strata,  and 
the  boocs  of  mammalia  in  another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  respecting 
the  Mimber  of  species  of  organic  beings  common  to  two  epochs  ;  or  if  we 
have  plants  and  vertebrated  animals  in  one  series,  and  only  shells  in 
anolheft  we  can  form  no  opinion  respecting  the  remoteness  or  proximity 
of  the  two  areas.  We  might,  perhaps,  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  rela- 
tive antiquity,  if  we  could  compare  each  of  the  two  formations  to  a  third ; 
aSf  tur  example,  if  the  species  of  shells  should  be  almost  all  identical 
with  dioae  now  living,  while  the  plants  and  vertebrated  animals  were  all 
extinct ;  for  we  might  then  infer  that  the  shelly  deposit  was  the  most 
leeenl  of  the  two.  But  in  this  case  the  information  would  flow  from  a 
diieei  comparison  of  the  species  of  corresponding  orders  of  the  animal 
lid  vegetable  kingdoms,— of  plants  with  plants,  and  shells  with  shells  ; 
the  only  mode  of  making  a  systematic  arrangement  by  reference  to  organic 


AUlMiigh  the  bones  of  mammalia  in  the  tertiary  strata,  and  those  of 
reptiles  in  the  secondary,  afford  us  instruction  of  the  most  interesting 
kind,  yet  the  species  are  too  few,  and  confined  to  too  small  a  number  of 
localitieSf  to  be  of  much  value  in  characterizing  the  subdivisions  of  geo- 
logical formations.  The  remains  of  flsh  will  soon  become  of  mucli  more 
iaiportance,  although  the  science  of  fossil  ichthyology  is  still  so  new  that 
tlisie  has  been  scarcely  as  yet  time  for  the  application  of  its  results  to 
gedofy.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Agassiz  have  recently  enabled  him  to 
deteroiine  tlie  existence  in  European  collections  of  no  less  than  900 
speeiaa,  which  are  distributed  largely  through  deposits  of  every  age.  A 
nert  tooth,  or  a  few  scales,  is  often  suflicient  for  the  recognition  of  a 
species,  and  the  range  of  species  in  this  class  seems,  in  general,  to  be 
Vol..  II.— 2  C 
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very  limited  in  the  vertical  Beries  ;  in  other  words,  the  same  species  is 
rarely  common  to  two  or  more  distinct  groups  of  superimposed  strata. 

Yet  these  same  fish  are  said  to  have  a  very  wide  horizontal  range; 
that  is  to  say,  are  found  fossil  in  the  same  formations  in  countries  extremely 
distant.  Should  farther  investigation  confirm  these  views  of  Mr.  Agassis, 
respecting  the  constancy  of  their  characters  and  their  limitation  to  pu^ 
ticular  formations,  no  class  of  fossils  will  contribute  more  powerfully  than 
fossil  fish  to  the  identification  of  contemporaneous  strata  in  distant  parts 
of  the  earth. 

We  can  scarcely  hope  to  derive  equal  assistance  from  fossil. botany,  as 
it  is  only  in  a  few  formations,  and  in  certain  kinds  of  rock,  that  plants  are 
numerous  and  well  preserved.  In  these  places,  however,  they  throw 
great  light  on  the  former  state  of  the  globe  at  the  periods  to  which  they 
refer.  Even  in  regard  to  zoophytes,  which  are  so  much  more  abundant 
in  a  fossil  state  than  any  of  the  classes  above  enumerated,  we  have  hitherto 
been  impeded  in  our  endeavours  to  classify  strata  by  their  aid,  in  conse> 
quence  of  the  small ness  of  the  number  of  recent  species  which  have 
been  examined  from  those  tropical  seas  where  they  oecur  in  the  gremteit 
profusion.  But  these  difficulties  will  soon  be  lessened,  and  Mr.  Ehren- 
berg's  recent  investigation  of  the  corals  of  the  Red  Sea  has  greatly  advanced 
this  department  of  science.* 

Fossil  remains  oftestacea  of  chief  importance.^^The.iesiaLceB,  thenaie 
by  far  the  most  important  class  of  organic  beings  which  have  le(^  their 
spoils  in  the  subaqueous  deposits ;  and  they  have  been  truly  said  to  be  the 
medals  which  nature  has  chiefly  selected  to  record  the  history  of  the 
former  <;hanges  of  the-  globe.  There  is  scarcely  any  great  series  of  strata 
that  does  not  contain  some  marine  or  fresh-water  shells  ;  and  these  fossik 
are  often  found  so  entire,  especially  in  the  tertiary  formations,  that  when 
disengaged  from  the  matrix,  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
just  procured  from  the  sea.  Their  colour,  indeed,  is  usually  wanting, 
but  the  parts  whereon  specific  characters  are  founded  remain  unimpaired; 
and  though  the  animals  themselves  are  gone,  their  form  and  habits  can 
generally  be  inferred  from  the  shell  which  covered  them. 

The  utility  of  the  testacea,  in  geological  classification,  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  tliat  some  forms  are  proper  to  the  sea, 
others  to  the  land,  and  others  to  fresh  water.  Rivers  scarcely  ever  fail 
to  carry  down  into  their  deltas  some  land  shells,  together  with  species 
which  are  at  once  fiuviatile  and  lacustrine.  The  Rhone,  for  example, 
receives  annually,  from  the  Durance,  many  shells  which  are  drifted  in  an 
entire  state  from  the  higher  Alps  of  Dauphiny ;  and  these  species  such  as 
Bulimtts  montanus,  are  carried  down  into  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  to  aeli- 
male  very  different  from  that  of  their,  native  habitation.     The  young 

*  See  Book  III.  ch.  xviii. 
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hefmit  «rilM  may  oRan  1>e  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  aouth  of  the  Rhone,  inhabiting  these  univalves,  brought  down  to  them 
from  sa  great  a  distance.*  At  the  same  time  that  some  fresh  water  and 
land  shells  are  carried  into  the  sea,  other  individuals  of  the  same  species 
become  fossil  in  inland  lakes,  and  by  this  means  we  learn  what  species  of 
fresh  water  and  marine  testacea  coexisted  at  particular  eras.  We  also 
make  out  the  connexion  between  various  plants  and  roammifers  imbedded 
ID  those  lacustrine  deposits,  and  the  testacea  which  lived  at  the  same  time 
in  the  ocean. 

There  are  two  other  characters  of  the  molluscous  animals  which  render 
them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological  questions  in  Geology. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  wide  geographical  range,  and  the  second  (probably 
a  eonseqoence  of  the  former)  is  the  superior  duration  of  species  in  this 
class.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  habitation  of  a  species  be  very  local,  it 
cannot  aid  ns  greatly  in  establishing  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  distant 
|mps  of  strftta,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter ;  and  if  a 
wide  geographical  range  be  useful  in  collecting  formations  far  separated 
in  spaee,  the  longevity  of  species  is  no  less  serviceable  in  establishing  the 
lelatioDs  of  strata  considerably  distant  from  each  other  in  point  of  time. 

I  shall  revert  in  the  sequel  to  the  curious  fact,  that  in  tracing  back  the 
serial  of  tertiary  deposits  from  the  newer  to  the  older,  many  existing  spe^ 
eies  of  testacea  accompany  us  afler  the  disappe^ance  of  all  fossil  remains 
of  the  recent  mammalia  and  fish.  We  even  find  the  skeletons  of  extinct 
qnadmpeds  in  deposits  wherein  all  the  land  and  freshwater  shells  are  of 
living  species.t 

Necessity  of  accurately  determining  species. — The  reader  will  already 
pereetre  that  the  systematic  arrangement  of  strata,  so  far  as  it  rests  on 
otganic  remains,  must  depend  essentially  on  the  accurate  determination 
of  species ;  and  the  geologist  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  the  ablest 
natnialists,  devoted  to  the  study  of  certain  departments  of  organic  nature. 
It  IB  scarcely  possible  that  they  who  are  continually  employed  in  labo- 
rious investigations  in  the  field,  and  in  ascertaining  the  relative  position 
and  eharaetert  of  mineral  masses,  should  have  leisure  to  acquire  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  fossil  osteology,  conchology,  and  other  branches  of 
zoologieal  inquiry ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  in  these  sciences  they  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  principles  at  least  on  which  specific  cha- 
ncters  are  determined,  and  the  habits  of  species  inferred  from  their  pecn- 
liir  forms. 

When  the  specimens  of  shells  are  in  an  imperfect  state  of  preservation, 
or  happen  to  belong  to  genera  in  which  it  is  difiicult  to  decide  on  the 

*  M.  Bfaroel  de  Berres  pointed  out  this  carious  fact  to  me  when  I  visited  Mont- 
pellierj  July,  1898. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  101,  and  Book  iv.  chap.  xi. 
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species,  except  the  inhabitant  itself  be  present,  or  when  any  other  grcniDdi 
of  ambiguity  arise,  we  must  reject,  or  lay  small  stress  upon,  the  evidenec, 
lest  we  vitiate  our  general  results.  We  cannot  do  better  than  consider 
the  steps  by  which  \he  science  of  botanical  geography  has  reached  its 
present  stage  of  advancement,  and  endeavour  to  introduce  the  same  seven 
comparison  of  the  specific  characters,  in  drawing  our  geological  inferenctf. 

SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  TERTIARY  EPOCH. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subdivisions  of  tertiary  stratt  which 
may  be  founded  on  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  their  respective  fostilsi 
and  to  give  names  to  the  periods  to  which  they  may  be  severally  referred. 
But,  first,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  diflference  between  the 
tertiary  phenomena  and  those  described  in  the  last  two  books.  In  the 
present  work  all  those  geological  monuments  are  called  tertiary  which 
are  newer  than  the  secondary  formations,  and  which  on  tife  other  hand 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  originated  since  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  man. 

Part  of  the  changes,  whether  of  the  animate  or  inanimate  world,  considr 
ered  in  the  preceding  books,  was  ascertained  by  historical  testimony  tp 
have  taken  place  within  the  human  epoch ;  as,  for  example,  the  ncenmU' 
lation  of  the  newer  portion  of  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Rhone  and  Nile. 
Another  part,  where  history  was  silent,  was  proved  to  belong  to  the  same 
epoch  by  the  evidence  of  the  fossil  remains  of  man  or  his  works.  All 
formations,  whether  igneous  or  aqueous,  which  can  be  shown  by  any 
such  proofs  to  be  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  man,  will  be 
called  Recent.  Some  authors  have  applied  tlie  term  contemporaneoui  in 
the  same  sense ;  but  as  this  word  is  so  frequently  in  use  to  express  the 
synchronous  origin  of  distinct  rocks  of  every  age,  it  would  be  a  source  of 
great  inconvenience  and  ambiguity  if  we  were  to  confine  it  to  a  technieil 
meaning. 

The  European  tertiary  strata  may  be  referred  to  four  successive  periods, 
each  characterized  by  containing  a  very  difierent  proportion  of  foeeil  shells 
of  recent  species.  I  have  considered  that  it  may  be  useful  to  distinguisi^ 
these  four  periods  by  the  following  terms :  Newer  Pliocene,  Older  Plif^ 
cene,  Miocene,  and  Eocene.  But,  before  explaining  their  etymology* 
and  the  geological  characters  of  the  several  groups  which  tliey  designate^ 
it  will  be  proper  to  point  out  some  of  the  steps  by  which  I  was  led  to 
adopt  a  four-fold  division,  and  to  acknowledge  the  co-operation  of  olhet 
geologists,  who,  about  the  same  time,  and  from  independent  observationSt 
had  come  to  conclusions  very  similar  to  my  own. 

Before  I  visited  Turin  in  1828,  in  company  with  Mr.  Murchison,  I 
had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  classing  the  difierent  tertiary  groups  by 
reference  to  the  proportional  number  of  recent  species  found  fossil  in 
each.    Signer  Bonelli  then  informed  as,  that  the  fossil  shells  ef  the  kill 
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of  the  Soperga  differed  as  a  group  from  those  of  Parma  and  other  locali- 
tiee  of  the  Suhapennine  beds  of  northern  Italy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  characterittic  shells  of  the  Superga  agreed  with  the  species  found 
•I  Bordeaux  and  other  parts  of  the  South  of  France.  ■  We  were  the  more 
itnick  with  this  remark,  as  we  had  already  inferred  that  the  highly-inclined 
strmta  of  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  which  agree  with  those  of  the  Su- 
perga, were  older  than  the  more  horizontal  Subapennine  marls,  by  which 
the  plains  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Po  are  skirled.  At  the  same  time, 
Signor  Bonelli  called  my  attention  to  suites  of  fossil  shells  in  the  museum 
of  Turin,  of  species  common  to  the  Subapennine  beds  and  to  the  Mediter- 
rtnemn;  and  pointed  out  that  not  only  the  ordinary  type  of  the  species, 
bat  even  the  different  varieties,  had  their  counterparts  both  in  the  fossil 
and  recent  series.  I  afterwards  examined  a  beautiful  collection  of  the 
Itrtiuy  shells  of  Italy  at  Parma,  in  the  cabinets  of  Professor  Guidotti, 
who  computed,  on  a  loose  estimate,  that  there  were  about  thirty  per  cent. 
of  living  species  in  the  Subapennine  beds  bordering  the  plains  of  the  Po* 
I  then  continued  my  inquiries  on  the  same  subject  at  Florence,  Sienna, 
and  Rome;  and  on  my  arrival  at  Naples,  became  acquainted  with  Signor 
0.  O.  Costa,  who  had  examined  the  fossil  shells  of  Otranto  and  Calabria, 
and  had  collected  many  recent  testacea  from  the  seas  surrounding  the  Ca- 
hbrian  coasts.  His  comparison  of  the  fossil  and  living  species  had  led 
Urn  to  a  very  different  result  respecting  the  southern  extremity  ot  Italy, 
firom  that  to  which  Signers  Bonelli  and  Guidotti  had  arrived  in  regard  to 
the  north,  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  few  of  the  tertiary  shells  were  of 
extinct  species.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  he  showed  me  a  collection 
of  foaail  shells  from  the  territory  of  Otranto,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
speeiea  were  recent. 

After  visiting  the  Island  of  Ischia,  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  and 
afterwards  a  great  part  of  Sicily,  I  was  satisfied  that  in  all  these  countries 
the  tertiary  strata  contained  so  many  shells  of  living  species  that  the  ex- 
tinet  species  formed  rather  the  exception  to  the  general  rule,  whereas  in 
the  tertiary  strata  near  Turin  it  was  decidedly  more  difficult  to  find  a 
reeeni  than  an  extinct  fossil  species. 

On  my  return  to  Turin,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  (1828),  I  com- 
amnieated  the  results  of  my  .observations  to  Signor  Bonelli,  who  under- 
took to  draw  up  for  me  a  comparative  table  of  the  characteristic  shells 
eommon  to  the  tertiary  green-sand  of  the  Superga,  and  to  the  strata  of  the 
Booth  of  France  around  Bordeaux  and  Dax ;  intending  me  to  publish  the 
table  in  my  work.  But  the  death  of  this  amiable  and  zealous  naturalist 
aeon  deprived  me  of  his  assistance.  I  had  then  (December,  1828)  fully 
decided  on  attempting  to  establish  four  subdivisions  of  the  tertiary  epoch, 
eeaaidaring  the  basin  of  Paris  and  London  to  be  the  type  of  the  first; 
'  the  beds  of  the  Superga  of  the  second ;  the  Subapennine  strata  of  north- 
Italy  of  the  third ;  and  southern  Italy  and  the  Val  di  Note,  in  Sicily, 
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of  the  fourth.  I  was  also  convinced  that  I  had  seen  proofs  daring  nj 
tour  in  Auvergne,  Tuscany,  and  Sicily,  of  volcanic  rocks  contemponiy 
with  the  sedimentary  strata  of  three,  if  not  of  all,  the  above  periods. 

On  my  return  to  Paris,  in  February,  1829, 1  communicated  to  M.  Das- 
noyers  some  of  the  new  views  to  which  my  examination  of  Sicily  hil 
led  me,  and  my  intention  to  attempt  a  classification  of  the  different  te^ 
tiary  formations  in  chronological  order,  by  reference  to  the-  comparatiit 
proportion  of  living  species  of  shells  found  fossil  in  each.  He  infonael 
me  that,  during  my  tour,  he  had  been  employed  in  printing  the  first  ptft 
of  his  memoir,  not  yet  published,  on  **  the  Tertiary  Formations  duns 
recent  than  the  Paris  Basin,"  in  which  he  had  insisted  on  the  doctrias 
of  **  the  succession  of  tertiary  formations  of  different  ages."  ^  At  the  end 
of  the  first  part  of  his  memoir,  which  was  published  before  I  led  Pariii 
he  annexed  a  note  on  the  accordance  of  many  of  my  views  with  his  owa, 
and  he  announced  my  intention  of  arranging  the  tertiary  formations  chith 
nologically,  according  to  the  relative  number  of  fossils  in  each  groop 
which  were  identifiable  with  species  now  living.* 

At  the  same  time  I  learned  from  M.  Desnoyers,  that  M.  Deshayes  hal 
previously,  by  the  mere  inspection  of  fossil  shells  in  his  extensive  musemif 
convinced  himself  that  the  different  tertiary  formations  might  be  arranged 
in  a  chronological  series.  I  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  seeing  M.  Deahayasi 
who  explained  to  me  the  data  on  which  he  considered  that  three  tertiaij 
periods  might  be  established,  the  two  first  of  which  corresponded  to  two 
of  those  which  I  was  prepared  to  adopt  (the  Eocene  and  the  Miocene),  and 
the  last  embracing  the  Subapennine  beds  as  distinguished  from  tliose  of  Bor> 
deaux  and  the  Supcrga.  He  had  not  then  separated  the  Subapennine  beds 
from  those  of  Sicily,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of ''  Newer  Pliocene.** 

On  my  return  to  Paris  in  September,  1830, 1  examined  the  coUeelioB 
of  fossil  and  recent  shells  in  the  museum  of  M..  Deshayes,  and  profiled 
by  his  instructions  in  conchology.  I  then  requested  him  to  furnish  me 
with  lists  of  those  species  of  shells  which  were  common  to  two  or 
tertiary  periods,  as  also  the  names  of  those  known  to  occur  both  in 
tertiary  strata  and  in  a  living  state.  It  was  agreed  that  this  informatiMi 
should  be  communicated  in  a  tabular  form  ;  and  after  we  had  labodred 
together,  and  made  several  modifications  of  the  plan  first  proposed,  the 
tables  were  executed  by  M.  Deshayes,  so  .as  to  appear  in  his  name  in 
the  third  volume  of  my  first  edition,  published  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1833.  These  valuable  tables  contained  the  results  of  the  exanodna- 
lion  of  no  less  than  8000  tertiary  and  recent  shells,  and  on  such  data  the 
classification  adopted  in  this  work  has  been  principally  founded.  It  haa 
not  been  thought  desirable  to  reprint  these  tables,  which  have  already  had 
an  extensive  circulation  among  geologists ;  for  I  was  unwilling  again  to 

*  See  Ann.  dei  Sci.  Nat.,  xvi.  p.  814. 
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■Dot  so  much  space  to  details  which  belong  more*  strictly  to  the  province 
of  fossil  conchology. 

When  I  published  my  third  volume  I  had  not  studied  the  second  volume 
of  Professor  Bronn's  **  Journey  in  Italy,"  published  at  Heidelberg  in 
Decembery  1831,  in  which  he  had  rf  marked  that  the  distinctive  charsteter 
of  the  older  as  compared  to  the  newer  tertiary  formations  of  Italy,  con- 
lisled  in  the  much  smaller  proportion  of  living  species  of  shells  found 
iMsil  in  the  older  beds.*  He  had  also  stated,  in  the  same  volume 
(p.  074),  that  the  shells  of  the  Superga  beds  have  a  nearer  connexion 
with  those  of  Bordeaux  than  with  any  other  tertiary  formation. 

To  resume  the  classification  of  the  tertiary  strata  : — they  may  be  divi- 
ded into  four  groups,  in  the  older  of  which  we  find  an  extremely  small 
number  of  fossils  identifiable  with  species  now  living  ;t  whereas,- on 
approaching  the  superior  and  newer  sets,  we  find  the  remains  of  recent  ^ 
tSBlacea  in  abundance.  In  no  instance  where  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  two  distinct  formations  in  contact,  the  one  superimposed  upon 
the  other,  do  we  meet  with  an  assemblage  of  organic  remains  in  the 
uppermost  differing  more  widely  from  the  existing  creation  than  the 
fossils  of  the  inferior  group.  If  there  is  occasionally  an  apparent  exception 
to  t)io  rule,  it  is  only  where  the  remains  belong  to  distinct  classes  of  the 
saimal  kingdom  ;  as,  for  example,  where  a  deposit  containing  the  bones 
of  quadrupeds  for  the  most  part  extinct  overlies  a  stratum  in  which  the 
imbedded  shells  are' mostly  of  recent  species — such  exceptions  seem  to 
point  to  a  difference  in  the  comparative  duration  of  species  in  different 
daases,  but  do  not  invalidate  the  general  proposition  before  laid  down. 

Newer  Pliocene  period. — The  latest  of  the  four  periods  before  alluded 
to  is  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  Recent  era.  To  this  more 
modem  period  may  be  referred  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  Sicily,  the 
district  round  Naples,  and  several  others  to  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 
They  are  characterized  by  a  great  preponderance  of  fossil  shells  referable 
lo  species  still  living,  and  may  be  called  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata,  the 
term  Pliocene,  or  **  more  recent,*'  being  derived  from  ^ximr,  major,  and 
m^iftt  recens,  as  a  large,  often  by  far  the  largest,  part  of  the  fossil  shells 
are  of  recent  species4 

Out  of  226  fossil  species  brought  from  the  Sicilian  beds  above  alluded 
to,  M.  Deshayes  found  that  no  less  than  216  were  of  species  still  living, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  the  Mediterranean,  whereas  ten  only  were  of 

*  Bronn's  Reisen,  &c.,  ii.  p.  678.  t  See  post,  p.  234. 

%  In  this  and  the  other  names  which  I  have  adopted ,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nomen- 
•ktore  has  always  reference  to  the  relative  proportion  of  recent  species  in  the  fossils 
qC  each  period.  In  the  terms  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and  Eocene,  the  Greek  diphthong 
•t  tad  ai  are  changed  into  the  vowels  i  and  e,  in  conformity  with  the  idiom  of  our 
bmgnage.  My  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell,  to  whom  I  have  been  much  indebted 
Ibr  assisting  me  in  inventing  and  anglicizing  these  terms,  reminds  me  that  we  have 
EneeiiiAyUi  inaugural  ceremony,  derived  from  ir  and  xflt/rsc}  recens;  and  as  examples 
sf  the  eonrersion  of  e»  into  t,  we  have  icosahedron. 
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extinct  or  unknown  species.  I  do  not  imagine  that  any  of  the  groopi 
referred  to  this  period  in  the  present  work  contain  much  more  than  the 
proportion  of  one  in  ten  of  extinct  species  of  shells.  Neverthelesv,  tht 
antiquity  of  some  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily,  as  contrasted  with^  our 
mqst  remote  historical  eras,  must  he  very  great,  embracing  perhipl 
myriads  of  years.*  There  are  no  data  for  supposing  that  there  is  toy 
break,  or  strong  line  of  demarcation,  between  the  strata  and  fossib  ef 
this  and  the  Recent  epoch  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  monuments  of  the 
one  seem  to  pass  insensibly 'into  those  of  the  other. 

Older  Fliocepe  period. — The  formations  termed  Subapennine  in  tkt 
north  of  Italy,  and  in  Tuscany,  contain  among  their  fossil  shells  a  laige 
number  which  have  been  identified  with  living  species.  The  proportiiNi 
of  recent  shells  usually  approaches  to  one  half.  Out  of  560  speeiM 
examined  from  these  strata  in  Italy,  238  were  found  to  be  still  livingy  and 
381  extinct  or  unknown.  Out  of  111  from  the  English  crag,  M.  Ds- 
shayes  determined  forty-five  to  be  recent  species,  and  sixty-six  to  te 
extinct  or  unknown.  The  relative  position  of  the  Older  Pliocene  beds 
is  explained  in  Fig.  84,  p.  206,  where  they  are  designated  by  the  letter/* 

The  plurality  of  species  indicated  by  the  name  Pliocene  must  not  in 
this  instance  be  understood  to  imply  an  absolute  majority  of  recent  feesD 
shells  in  all  cases,  but  a  comparative  preponderance  whenever  the  Plio- 
cene are  contrasted  with  strata  of  the  period  immediately  preceding.  " 

Miocene  period. — This  antecedent  tertiary  epoch  I  shall  name  MioeenOf 
or  '*  less  recent,"  from  fjiu»f,  minor  and  xat/rec,  recens,  a  small  minority 
only  of  fossil  shells  imbedded  in  its  formations  being  referable  to  living 
species.  After  examining  1021  Miocene  shells,  M .  Deshayes  fonnd  that 
176  only  were  recent,  being  in  proportion  of  rather  more  than  seventeen 
in  one  hundred.  As  there  are  a  certain  number  of  fossil  species  which 
are  exclusively  confined  to  the  Pliocene  period,  so  also  there  are  many 
shells  equally  characteristic  of  the  Miocene.  The  species  which  pass 
from  the  Miocene  into  the  Pliocene  period,  or  which  are  common  to 
both,  are  in  number  196,  of  which  114  are  living,  and  eighty-two  extinct 
The  Miocene  strata  are  largely  developed  in  Touraine,  and  in  the  sooth 
of  France  near  Bordeaux,  in  Piedmont,  in  the  basin  of  Vienna,  and  other 
localities,  and  their  relative  position  has  been  shown  in  Figs.  83  and  Bi^ 
where  they  are  designated  by  the  letter  e. 

Eocene  period. — The  period  next  antecedent  may  be  called  EocenSt 
from  «•{,  aurora,  and  KAttnf,  recens,  because  the  very  small  proportion  of 
living  species  contained  in  these  strata  indicates  what  may  be  considered 
the  first  commencement,  or  dawn^  of  the  existing  state  of  the  animate 
creation.  To  this  era  the  formations  first  called  tertiary,  of  the  Paris  and 
London  basins,  are  referable.  Their  position  is  shown  in  Figs.  83  and 
84,  letter  J,  in  the  third  chapter. 

*  See  cliapten  vi.  vii.  viii.  iz. 
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The  total  BDtnber  of  fouil  shells  of  this  period  already  known,  \*hea 
In  tables  of  M.  Desh ayes,  before  alluded  to,  were  conainicled,  was  1288| 
if  which  number  forty-two  only  are  living  species,  being  in  ttie  propoiv 
[ion  of  nearly  three  and  a-half  in  one  hundred.  Of  foisil  species,  not 
known  as  recent,  forty-two  were  found  to  be  common  to  the  Eocene  and 
Hiocens  epochs. 

The  present  geog;raphical  distribution  of  those  recent  species  which  are 
fonnd  fossil  in  formations  of  such  high  antiquity  as  those  of  the  Paris  and 
London  basins,  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest.  In  the  more  modem 
formations,  where  so  large  k  proportion  of  the  fossil  shells  belong  to  ipe- 
eiaa  still  living,  they  also  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  species  now  iohab- 
itiag  the  seas  immediately  adjoining  the  countries  where  they  occur 
fbaail ;  whereas  the  recent  species,  found  in  the  older  tertiary  strata,  ar« 
frequently  inhabitants  of  distant  latitudes,  and  usually  of  warmer  climates. 
Of  the  fortj^two  Eocene  species,  or  those  found  in  the  earliest  tertiary 
■tcitsi,  which  occur  fossil  in  England,  France,  aM  Belgium,  and' are  at 
the  same  time  still  living,  about  half  now  inhabit  the  seas  wtlhin  or  near 
Ae  tropics,  and  almost  all  the  rest  are  inhabitants  of  lbs  more  southsm 
and  wanner  parts  of  Europe.  If  some  Eocene  species  still  flourish  in  the 
sine  latitudes  where  they  are  found  fossil,  they  are  species  which,  like 
iMeina  dimtricala,  are  now  found  in  many  seas,  even  those  of  very  dis- 
tant qnartera  of  the  globe ;  and  this  wide  geographical  range  indicates  a 


Fig.  as. 


capacity  of  enduring  a  variety  of  external  circumstances,  which  may 
enablfl  a  apecies  to  survive  considerable  changes  of  climate  and  other  revo^ 
lutioiiB  of  the  earth's  suiface.     One  fluviatile  species  [Melania  inguinala). 


«  Vsrietf  fhim  the 
vhieb  reiembleB  the  recent 
t  Tuberoalalcd  vuLetj. 
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fossil  in  the  Paris  basin,  is  now  known  only  in  the  Philippine  Islands; 
and,  during  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth*i 
surface,  may  perhaps  have  escaped  destruction  by  migrating  to  the  south. 
I  have  pointed  out  in  the  third  book  how  rapidly  the  eggs  of  freshwatef 
species  might,  by  the  instrumentality  of  water-fowl,  be  transported  from 
one  region  to  another.*  Other  Eocene  species,  which  still  survive  and 
range  from  the  temperate  zone  to  the  equator,  may  formerly  have  extended 
from  the  pole  to  the  temperate  zone ;  and  what  was  once  the  southefB 
limit  of  their  range  may  now  be  the  most  northern. 

Even  if  geologists  had  not  established  several  remarkable  facts  in  attei- 
tation  of  the  longevity  of  certain  tertiary  species,  we  might  still  hafS 
anticipatiid  that  the  duration  of  the  living  species  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  • 
testacea  would  be  very  unequal.  For  it  is  clear  that  those  which  have  a 
wide  range,  and  inhabit  many  different  regions  and  climate,  may  survive 
the  influence  of  destroying  causes,  which  might  extirpate  the  greater  part 
of  species  at  present  Aeir  contemporaries.  The  increase  of  existing 
species,  and  gradual  disappearance  of  the  extinct,  as  we  trace  the  series 
,of  formations  from  the  older  to  the  newer,  is  somewhat  analogousy  as  was 
before  observed,  to  the  fluctuations  of  a  population  such  as  might  be 
recorded  at  successive  periods,  from  the  time  when  the  oldest  of  the  indi- 
viduals now  living  was  born  to  the  present  moment ;  and  those  Eoeena 
testacea  which  still  flourish  may  be  said  to  have  outlived  several  auccen- 
ive  states  of  the  organic  world,  just  as  Nestor  survived  three  genetationa 
of  men. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  numerical  proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  spe- 
cies of  fossil  shells  in  the  different  tertiary  periods  may  be  thus  expreaaed. 
In  the 

Newer  Pliocene  period  about  90  to  95  ^ 
Older  Pliocene  period     .     .    35  to  50  /  per  cent,  of  recent 
Miocene  period      ....    17  r  fosails.t 

Eocene  period 3^  j 

These  numbers,  however,  must  be  regarded  merely  as  the  nanlta 
obtained  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  flrst  groups  which  chance  haa 
thrown  in  our  way,  or  which  lie  in  the  most  accessible  parts  of  Europe. 

The  distribution  of  the  fossil  species  from  which  the  above  raanlta 
were  obtained  by  M.  Deshayes  was  as  follows : — 

In  the  formations  of  the  Pliocene  periods,  older  and  newer  777 

In  the  Miocene      ........      1081 

In  the  Eocene        ........      1238 

3036 


•  See  ante,  p.  42. 

t  The  new  terms  may  be  remembered  by  P/iocene  recalling  Plus,  mare;  JViooene, 
•Viuus,  less;  and  fJoccne,  tlie  £aitt,  or  dawn. 
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Only  seventeen  species  of  shells  were  found  to  be  common  to  the  three 
epochs*  which  may  therefore  be  said  to  characterize  the  entire  tertiary 
formations  of  Europe*  Thirteen  of  them  are  species  still  living,  while 
four  are  known  only  as  fossil.     The  thirteen  living  species  are — 

1.  Dentaliam  entalii.  8.  Polymorphina  gibba. 

2. strangulatam.  9.  Triloculina  oblonga. 

3.  Finorella  gneca.  10.  Lucina  divaricata. 

4.  Balla  lignaria.  11.  ■  gibbosula. 

5.  Riaaoa  cochlearella.  12.  Isocardia  cor. 

6.  Marex  fistulostu.  13.  Nucula  maigaritacea. 

7.  ^—  tobifer. 

The  four  extinct  species  are^— 

1.  Dentaliom  coarctatum.  3.  Bulimus  terebellatus. 

2.  Tomatella  inflata.  4.  Corbula  complanata. 

In  thus  selecting  the  proportional  number  of  recent  to  extinct  species 
of  shells  as  a  useful  term  of  comparison  for  sucsessive  tertiary  groups,  or 
as  one  from  which  a  convenient  nomenclature  may  be  derived,  I  have  no 
•wish  to  exalt  the  mere  per-centage  of  living  species  of  fossil  shells  into 
the  leading  characteristic  of  each  group.  The  Eocene  strata  of  Paris  and 
London,  for  example,  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  a  vast  variety  of 
peculiar  extinct  species  of  testacea,  as  well  as  of  other  animal  and  vege- 
table remains,  in  comparison  of  which  the  proportion  of  living  species  is 
8  character  of  subordinate  importance.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
observed,  that  had  the  geologist  collected  the  fossils  of  tlie  crag  of  Nor- 
folk,  the  blue  clay  of  London,  and  the  coarse  white  limestone  of  Paris, 
and  then  consider  these  formations  merely  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  recent  shells  contained  in  each,  he  would  have  seen,  by  this  character 
alone,  that  the  Parisian  and  London  strata  differed  widely  from  the  crag, 
and  agreed  very  closely  with  each  other.  Afterwards,  on  extending  his 
examination  to  the  extinct  species,  he  would  find  that  those  of  the  Paris  and 
London  formations  also  corresponded,  and  formed  together  an  assemblage 
very  distinct  from  the  extinct  species  in  the  crag.  In  this  and  many 
other  cases  where  our  zoological  investigations  are  far  advanced,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  proportion  of  recent  species  would  lead  to  the  same  general 
classifications,  as  the  mere  consideration  of  extinct  testacea  in  different 
tertiary  formations. 

Many  geologists  are  desirous  of  connecting  divisions  such  as  those 
above  pointed  out  with  sudden  and  violent  interruptions  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  and  they  regard  them  as  indicative  of  successive  changes 
in  the  organic  world,  accompanying  revolutions  equally  important  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  earth's  surface.  But  I  have  already  attempted 
to  show,  that  such  apparent  breaks  in  the  geological  series  may  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  mode  in  which  the  commemorative  processes 
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operate,  partly  by  the  removal  of  strata  by  denadation,  and  that  they  ariiai 
in  part,  from  the  small  progress  which  we  have  hitherto  made  in  the  dii^ 
covery  and  study  of  such  deposits  as  are  preserved** 

From  the  experience  of  tiie  last  few  Vears,  we  may  anticipate  the  dis- 
covery of  many  intermediate  gradations  between  the  boundary  lines  first 
drawn ;  and  if  formations  are  brought  to  light  intervening  between  tht 
Eocene  and  Miocene,  or  between  those  of  the  last  period  and  the  Plioceoe« 
we  may  still  find  an  appropriate  place  for  all,  by  forming  subdivisioDft 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  has  determined  the  separation  of  the 
lower  from  the  upper  Pliocene  groups.  Thus,  for  example*  we  might 
have  three  divisions  of  the  Eocene  epoch, — the  older,  middle,  and 
newer ;  and  three  similar  subdivisions,  both  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
epochs.  In  that  case,  the  formations  of  the  middle  period  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  types  from  which  the  assemblage  of  organic  remains  in  the 
groups  on  both  sides  will  diverge. 

When  we  institute  a  new  genus  in  natural  history,  and  intend  it  to 
occupy  a  place  intermediate  between  two  genera  previously  establtshedi 
as  the  genus  B,  for  example,  between  A  and  C,  we  select  a  particular 
species  6,  as  the  generic  type  of  B,  and  then  determine  to  refer  all  otto 
species  to  the  same  genus,  provided  they  approach  nearer  to  b  than  the 
types  of  A  or  C.  On  comparing  together  the  species  of  B,  we  diseovef 
that  they  deviate  in  various  ways  and  degrees  from  the  typical  specieit 
some  of  them  approaching  somewhat  nearer  to  the  characters  of  the 
genus  A  which  precedies,  others  to  C  which  stands  next,  in  the  seriea* 
By  due  attention  to  these  shades  of  difiference  we  may  arrange  all  the  eoor 
geners  in  order,  according  to  their  natural  affinities. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  'desire  to  class  geological  formations  in  a^ 
chronological  series,  we  may  select  a  certain  set  of  strata  as  6,  and  eon- 
sider  it  as  typical  of  a  particular  period  B.  We  may  then  refer  other 
formations  to  B,  if  they  resemble  in  their  organic  contents  the  normal 
group  6  more  nearly  than  the  types  of  the  antecedent  or  subsequent  epoeha 
A  and  C.  And  we  may  consider  the  strata  which  in  departing  slightly 
from  b  approximate  to  A  as  being  the  older  divisions  of  the  period  B*  and 
those  which  depart  from  the  type  b  in  the  direction  of  C  as  the  newer 
deposits  of  the  isame  era. 

In  determining  originally  the  order  of  succession  of  A,  B,  and  C»  wa 
must  be  guided,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  evidence  of  superposition  bj 
which  the  relative  age  of  the  principal  groups  may  generally  be  decided 
with  certainty. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  any  thing  above  advanced,  that  the  fourfold 
division  of  the  tertiary  epoch  is  purely  arbitrary,  or  that  any  other  number  of 
periods  might  in  the  present  sUte  of  the  science  have  been  chosen  with 

*  See  ante,  p.  210. 
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equal  propriety.  Fort  though  it  be  tnie  that  zoological  periods  in  geology, 
lika  genera  and  orders  in  Natural  History,  are  purely  artificial  divisionSt 
yet  we  ha?e  at  present  no  alternative  but  to  accept  those  lines  of  separa- 
tion which  we  find  in  the  series  of  monuments  first  brought  to  light* 
-  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  establish  genera  in  departments  of 
soology  and  botany  which  have  been  enriched  with  only  a  small  number 
of  epeeiest  and  where  there  is  as  yet  no  tendency  in  one  set  of  Characters 
to  pass  almost  insensibly,  by  a  multitude  of  collecting  links,  into  another* 
So,  en  geology,  our  faculties  of  systematic  arrangement  are  perhaps  greater 
now  than  they  will  be  hereafter,  when  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
intercalating  new  periods  between  those  first  established. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe,  that  although  the  lapse  of  ages  comprised 
within  a  single  period  is  very  much  narrowed  by  the  fourfold  subdivision 
above  explained,  yet  when  all  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  deposits  are  said 
to  be  amiemporaneous,  this  term  must  be  received  with  a  good  deal  of 
latitade*  Considerable  intervals  of  time  may  have  elapsed  without  giving 
riae  to  any  marked  distinction  in  the  imbedded  organic  remains. 

Suppose  the  growth  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  to  cease  from  this  moment, 
tad  some  new  river  to  begin  to  transport  sediment  into  the  Mediterranean 
at  any  other  point,  and  to  form  a  delta  in  the  course  of  many  thousand 
years,  .this  last  formation  might  contain  the  same  fossils  as  the  marine 
and  flnviatile  deposits  of  the  Nile  previously  accumulated  in  Lower 
Egypt;  the  difiference  at  least  might  be  so  trifling  that  future  geologists 
would  regard  them  as  contemporaneous,  if  they  followed  the  same  rules 
of  elassification  as  those  laid  down  in  this  chapter. 

7%e  recent  etrata/orm  a  common  point  of  departure  in  all  cotmtriei. 
—We  derive  one  great  advantage  from  beginning  our  classification  of 
ibnnations  by  a  comparison  of  the  fossils  of  the  more  recent  strata  with 
the  species  now  living ;  namely,  the  acquisition  of  a  common  point  of 
departure  in  every  region  of  the  globe.  Thus,  for  example,  if  strata 
shoold  be  discovered  in  India  or  South  America,  containing  the  same 
small  proportion  of  recent  shells  as  are  found  in  the  Paris  basin,  they  also 
might  be  termed  Eocene ;  and,  on  analogous  data,  an  approximation  might 
be  made  to  the  relative  dates  of  strata  placed  in  the  arctic  and  tropical 
regions,  or  the  comparative  age  might  be  ascertained  of  European 
deposits  and  those  at  the  antipodes.  There  might  be  no  species  common 
to  the  two  groups ;  yet  we  might  make  some  approach,  perhaps  a  near 
one,  towards  determining  their  relative  age  from  the  common  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  existing  state  of  the  animate  creation.  We  may 
afterwards  avail  ourselves  of  the  dates  thus  established,  as  eras  to  which 
'  the  monuments  of  preceding  periods  may  be  referred. 

Mammiferoue  remains  of  succeseive  tertiary  eras, — But  although  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  Eocene  testacea  have  been  identified  with  species  now 
living,  none  of  the  associated  mammiferous  remains  belong  to  species 
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which  now  exist,  either  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  Some  of  these  eqnaM 
the  horse,  and  others  the  rhinoceros  in  size ;  and  they  could  not  postiU} 
have  escaped  observation,  had  they  survived  down  to  our  time.  MoN 
than  forty  of  these  Eocene  mammifers  are  referable  to  a  particular  difi 
sion  of  the  order  Pachydermata,  which  has  now  only  four  living  repreeeoll 
tives  on  the  globe,  namely,  three  tapirs,  and  the  Daman  of  the  Gtpi 
Of  those  forty  fossil  species,  even  the  genera  are  distinct  from  toy  wUe 
have  been  established  for  the  classification  of  living  animals. 

In  the  Miocene  mammalia  we  find  a  few  of  the  generic  forms  Wli 
frequent  in  the  Eocene  strata  associated  with  some  of  those  now  ezistim 
and  in  the  Pliocene  we  find  an  intermixture  of  extinct  and  reOsnt  spaeif 
of  quadrupeds.  There  is,  therefore,  a  considerable  degree  of  accordsAM 
between  the  results  deducible  from  an  examination  of  the  fossil  teslaosi 
and  those  derived  from  the  mammiferous  fossils.  But  altliough  the  lalll 
are  more  important  in  respect  of  the  unequivocal  evidence  afforded  by  tha 
of  the  extinction  of  species,  yet  for  reasons  before  explained,  they  aie  c 
comparatively  small  value  in  the  general  classification  of  strata  in  geology. 

We  have  seen  the  imbedding  of  mammiferous  remains  depends  on  rsr 
casualties,  and  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  preserved  in  detaelis 
alluvium  covering  the  emerged  land,  or  in  osseous  breccias  and  statai 
mites  formed  in  caverns  and  fissures,  or  in  isolated  lacustrine  formatiooi. 
Such  fissures  and  caves  may  probably  have  remained  open  during 
ive  geological  periods ;  and  the  alluvions,  spread  over  the  surfacOt 
have  been  disturbed  again  and  again,  until  the  mammalia  of  succewifi 
epochs  were  mingled  and  confounded  together.  Hence  we  must  be  careM 
when  we  endeavour  to  refer  the  remains  of  mammalia  to  certain  tertiai] 
periods,  that  we  ascertain,  not  only  their  association  with  testacea  o 
which  the  date  is  known,  but,  also,  that  the  remains  were  intermixed  fa 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  former  co-existence  of  tin 
species. 

In  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Recent  an^ 
Tertiary  Formations  alluded  to  in  this  and  the  following  chapters. 

*  See  ante,  p.  217.  t  Book  III.  chaps,  ziii  and  ziv. 
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Synoptical  Table  of  Recent  and  Tertiary  Formations. 


Character 

of 
Formations. 


Examples  of  localities  of  the  Formations. 


1.     Newer 
Pliocene. 


Marine. 


<  Freshwater. 


Volcanic. 

■ 

'Marine. 
Freshwater. 

Volcanic.  ' 


2.      Older      . 
Pliocene. 


Marine. 

Freahwater. 
•Volcanic. 

m 

Marine. 

3.  Miocene.^  Freahwater. 

Volcanic, 
^^arine. 

4.  Eocene.  <  Freshwater. 

■ 

^Volcanic. 


C  Coral  formations  of  Pacific. 

\  Delta  of  Po,  Ganges,  JVIississippi. 

Modern  deposits  in  Lake  Superior — Lake  of 
Geneva— Marl  lakes  of  Scotland — Italian  tra- 
vertin. 

C  Jorullo — Monte  Nuovo — Modern  lavas  of  Ice- 
\     land,  Etna,  Vesuvius. 

Strata  of  the  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily,  Ischia. 

Valley  of  the  Elsa  around  CoUe  in  Tuscany. 

C  Older  parts  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  Ischia — Vd- 
\     canic  rocks  of  the  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily. 

^Northern  Subapennine  formations,   as  at  Par- 

<  ma,  Asti,  Sienna,  Perpignan,  Nice — English 
C     Crag. 

C  Alternating  with  marine  beds  near  the  town  of 
\     Sienna. 

Volcanos  of  Tuscany  and  Campagna  di  Roma. 

r  Strata  of  Touraine,  Bordeaux,  Valley  of  the 

<  Bormi^a,  and  the  Superga  near  Turin — Basin 
(     of  Vienna. 

C  Alternating  with  marine  at  Saucats,  twelve  miles 
\     south  of  Bordeaux. 

C  Hungarian  and  Tronsylvanian  volcanic  rocks. 
\  Part  of  the  volcanos  of  Auvergne,  Contal,  .and 
I     Veky. 

Paris  and  London  Basins. 

C  Alternating  with  marine  in  Paris  basin — Isle  of 
^  Wight — ^purely  lacustrine  in  Auvergne,  Can- 
(     tal,  and  Velay. 

Oldest  part  of  volcanic  rocks  of  Auvergne. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


NEWER  PLIOCENE  FORMATIONS—SICILT* 


Reaioni  for  coniiderin^,  in  the  fint  place,  the  more  modem  periodg  GeolofUg*' 
■tructure  of  Sicily — Formatioiui  of  the  Val  di  Noto— Divisible  into  three  groq|i>  "^ 
.  Great  limestone — Schistose  and  arenaceous  limestone — Bine  mfu*!  with  ■belb'-''^ 
Strata  subjacent  to  the  above — Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Val  di  Noto  (p.  236.) — Diki 
— Tufiii  and  Feperinos — Volcanic  conglomerates — Proofs  of  long  intervals  belwap^ 
volcanic  eruptions — Dip  and  Direction  of  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily. 


Having  endeavoured,  in  the  laBt  chapter,  to  explain  the  principles  o 
which  the  different  tertiary  formations  may  be  arranged  in  chronologi 
order,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  newest  division, 
that  which,  from  its  containing  the  greatest  proportion  of  recent  shells  o 
any  of  the  four  tertiary  groups,  has  been  named  the  Newer  Pliocene.* 

It  may  appear  that  I  reverse  the  natural  order  of  historical  research  hf^ 
thus  describing,  in  the  first  place,  the  monuments  of  a  period  whklK. 
immediately  preceded  our  own  era,  and  then  passing  to  the  events 
antecedent  ages.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  geological  science,  ihii 
retrospective  order  of  inquiry  is  the  only  one  which  can  conduct  ns 
gradually  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex  phenomena.  I  have  already  explained  my  reasons  for  com- 
mencing with  an  examination,  in  the  last  two  books,  of  the  events  of  tbi 
recent  epoch,  from  which  the  greater  number  of  rules  of  interpretation  ill 
geology  may  be  derived.  The  formations  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period 
will  be  considered  next  in  order,  because  these  have  undergone  the  least 
degree  of  alteration,  both  in  position  and  internal  structure,  subsequendj 
to  their  origin.  They  are  monuments  of  which  the  characters  are  more 
easily  deciphered  than  those  belonging  to  more  remote  periods,  for  they 
have  been  less  mutilated  by  the  hand  of  time.  The  organic  remains, 
more  especially  of  this  era,  are  most  important,  not  only  as  being  in  a 
more  perfect  state  of  preservation,  but  also  as  being  chiefly  referable  to 
species  now  living,  so  that  their  habits  are  known  to  us  by  direct  com- 
parison, and  not  merely  by  inference  from  analogy,  as  in  the  case  of 
extinct  species. 

Oeological  structure  of  Sicily. — I  shall  first  describe  an  extensive  di«» 
trict  in  Sicily,  where  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  are  largely  developed,  and 
where  they  are  raised  to  considerable  heights  above  the  leverof  the  sea« 
After  presenting  the  reader  with  a  view  of  these  formations,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  they  originated,  and  shall 

*  See  ante,  pp.  223  and  226. 
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cohte  on  the  sobterranean  changes  of  which  their  present  position 
rds  evidence. 

7be  island  of  Sicily  consists  partly  of  primary  and  secondary  rocks, 
ch  occupy,  perhaps,  about  two-thirds  of  its  superficial  area  ;  and  the 
laining  part  is  covered  by  tertiary  formations,  which  are  of  great  extent 
he  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  island,  while  portions  are  found 
Jering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coasts. 

^rmations  of  the  Val  di  Noto, — If  we  first  turn  our  attention  to  the 
di  Noto  (see  Map,  PL  VII.),  a  district  which  intervenes  between  Etna 
,  the  southern  promontory  of  Sicily,  we  find  a  considerable  tract,  con- 
ling  within  it  hills  which  are  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  in  height, 
rely  composed  of  limestone,  marl,  sandstone,  and  associated  volcanic 
u,  which  belong  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  era.  The  recent*  sliells  of 
Mediterranean  abound  throughout  the  sedimentary  strata,  and  there 
abundant  proofs  tliat  tl^  igneous  rocks  were  the  produce  of  successive 
narine  eruptions,  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  time  when  the 
iqueous  formations  were  in  progress. 

hese  rising  grounds  of  the  Val  di  Noto  are  separated  from  the  cone 
tna*  and  the  marine  strata  whereon  it  rests,  by  the  low  level  plain  of 
niay  just  elevated  above  the  level  of  the- sea,  and  watered  by  the 
•to.  The  traveller  who  passes  from  Catania  to  Syracuse  has  an 
irtunity  of  observing,  on  the  sides  of  the  valley,  many  deep  sections 
e  modem  formations  above  described,  especially  if  he  makes  a  slight 
ir  by  Sortina  and  the  valley  of  Pentalica. 

ie  whole  series  of  strata,  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  is  divisible  into  three 
lipal  groups,  exclusive  of  the  associated  volcanic  rocks.  The  upper* 
mass  consists  of  limestone,  which  sometimes  acquires  the  enormous 
ness  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  below  which  is  a  series  much 
lor  in  thickness,  consisting  of  a  calcareous  sandstone,  conglomerate 
ichistose  limestone,  and  beneath  this  again  blue  marl.  The  whole 
e  above  groups  contain  shells  and  zoophytes,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
able  to  species  now  inhabiting  the  contiguous  sea. 
rtai  limestone  formation  (a.  Fig.  87.). — In  mineral  character  this 
often  corresponds  to  the  yellowish  white  building-stone  of  Paris, 


Fig.  87. 


Syracosc 


known  by  the  name  of  Calcaire  groaaier^  but  it  often  passes  into  a 
1  more  compact  stone.  In  the  deep  ravine-like  valleys  of  Sortino 
Pentalica,  it  is  seen  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  as  solid  and  as  regu- 
VoL.  IL— 2  E 
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Urly  bedded  as  the  greater  part  of  our  ancieDt  secondary  formatioiis.  It 
abounds  in  natural  caverns,  which,  in  many  places,  as  in  the  Talleyof 
Pentalica,  have  been  enlarged  by  artificial  excavations* 


Castrogiovonni. 

a.  Great  limestone  of  Val  di  Noto. 

b.  Schistose  and  arenaceous  limestone  of  Floridii 

c.  Blue  marl  with  shells. 

I 

d.  White  laminated  marl. 

c.  Blue  clay  and  gypsum,  without  sheila. 


The  shells  in  the  limestone  are  very  often  indistinct,  sometimes  nothing 
but  casts  remaining  ;  but  in  many  localities,  especially  where  there  if  t 
slight  intermixture  of  volcanic  sand,  they  are  more  entire,  and*  as  I  haft 
already  stated,  can  almost  all  be  identified  with  recent  Mediterraneil 
testacea.     Several  species  of  the  genus  Pecten  are  exceedingly  nomerouft 
particularly  the  large  scallop  {P.  Jacobssus)^  now  so  common  on  the  ooastt 
of  Sicily.     The  shells  which  I  collected  from  this  limestone  at  Sjmcnsc* 
Villasmonde,  Militello  (V.  di  Noto),  and  Girgenti,  have  been  examinecft 
by  M.  Deshayes,  and  found,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  to  be  all  reftr^ 
able  to  species  now  living. 

The  mineral  characters  of  this  great  calcareous  formation  Tary 
siderably  in  different  parts  of  the  island.     In  the  south,  near  the  town 
Noto,  the  rock  puts  on  the  compactness,  together  with  the  spheroidaB- 
concretionary  structure,  of  some  of  the  Italian  travertins.     At  the 
place,  also,  it  contains  the  leaves  of  plants  and  reeds,  as  if  a  stream 
fresh  water,  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  terrestrial  regetaU^ 
remains,  had  entered  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood.     At  SpaccafomOf  and 
other  places  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  a  similar  compact  variety  of  the  Um^ 
stone  occurs,  where  it  is  for  the  most  part  pure  white,  often  very  thick 
bedded,  and  occasionally  without  any  lines  of  stratification.  This  hard  white 
rock  is  often  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  appears  to  contain 
no  fossil  shells.     It  has  much  the  appearance  of  having  been  precipitated 
from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  such  as  frequently  rise  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  Mediterranean.     As  these 
springs  give  out  an  equal  quantity  of  mineral  matter  at  all  seasons,  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  unstratified  masses,   than  a  river 
which  is  swollen  and  charged  with  sedimentary  matter  of  difilerent  kindsy 
and  in  unequal  quantities,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  great  limestone,  above  mentioned,  prevails  not  only  in  the  Vatdi 
Noto,  but  reappears  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  capping  the  hill  of  Cat* 
trogiovanniy  at  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
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It  is  eavernoiis  there,  as  at  Sortino  and  Syracuse,  and  oontains 
I  shells  and  casts  of  shells  of  the  same  species.* 
ehiitose  and  arenaceous  limestone^  ^c.  (6.  Fig.  87.).^*The  limestone 
^.mentioned  passes  downwards  into  a  white  calcareous  sand,  which 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  an  oolitic  and  pisolitic  structure,  analogous 
lat  before  described,  when  speaking  of  the  travertin  of  Tivoli.t  At 
idta,  near  Syracuse,  it  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  small  calcare- 
pebbles  to  constitute  a  conglomerate,  where  also  beds  of  sandy  lime- 
e  are  associated,  replete  with  numerous  fragments  of  shells,  and 
:h  resembling,  in  structure,  the  English  corn-brash.  A  diagonal  lami- 
m  is  often  observable  in  the  calcareous  sandy  beds  analogous  to  that 
esented  in  the  first  volume  (p.  236,  Fig.  13.),  and  to  that  exhibited 
lany  sections  of  the  English  crag4 

I  some  parts  of  Sicily,  this  sandy  calcareous  division,  6,  seems  to  be 
uented  by  yellow  sand,  exactly  resembling  that  so  frequently  super- 
osed  on  the  blue  shelly  marl  of  the  Subapennines  in  the  Italian  penin- 
•  Thus,  near  Grammichele,  on  the  road  to  Caltagirone,  beds  of 
herent  yellow  sand,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  with  occasional 
n  of  shells,  repose  upon  the  blue  shelly  marl  of  Caltagirone. 
Then  we  consider  the  arenaceous  character  of  tliis  formation,  the  dis- 
tion  of  the  laminae,  and  the  broken  shells  sometimes  imbedded  in  it, 
I  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  it  was  formed  in  shallower  water,  and 
«r  the  action  of  the  superficial  currents,  than  the  superincumbent 
•lone,  which  was  evidently  accumulated  in  a  sea  of  considerable 
h.  If  wc  adopt  this  view,  we  must  suppose  a  subsidence  of  the  bed 
le  lea,  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  ^he  arenaceous  beds  in  the  Val 

roto. 

be  marl  with  shells  (c.  Figs.  87,  88.). — Under  the  sandy  beds,  last 
tioned,  is  found  an  argillaceous  deposit  of  variable  thickness,  called 
la  in  Sicily.     It  resembles  the  blue  marl  of  the  Subapennine  hills, 

like  \X%  incloses  fossil  shells  and  corals  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preser- 
)ii.  Of  these  I  collected  a  great  abundance  from  the  clay,  on  the 
h  side  of  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  and  twenty  species  in  the  environs 
yaltanisetta,  all  of  which,  with  three  exceptions,  M.  Deshayes  was 

to  identify  with  recent  species.  From  similar  blue  marl,  alternating 
\  yellow  sand,  at  Caltagirone,  at  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet  above 
level  of  the  sea,  I  obtained  forty  species  of  shells,  of  which  all  but 
irere  recognised  as  identical  with  recent  species. §  The  position  of 
argillaceous  formation  is  well  seen  at  Castrogiovanni  and  Girgeuti,  as 

Dr.  Oanbeny  eorreoUy  identified  the  Val  di  Noto  limestone  of  Syracuse  with 

of  the  mmmit  of  Castrogiovanni.    Jameson,  Ed.  Phil.  Jonrn.,  No.  xxv.,  p.  107. 

,1835. 

Yd.  1.  p.  904.  X  See  chap.  ziii. 

lists  of  these  shells  were  given  in  Appendix  II.  of  the  first,  or  octavo  edition. 
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represented  in  the  sections,  Figs.  87,  88.  In  both  of  these  places  ths 
limestone  of  the  Val  di  Noto  reappears,  passing  downwards  into  a  calci- 
reous  sandstone,  below  which  is  a  shelly  blue  clay. 

Strata  beneath  the  blue  marl. — ^"fhe  clay  rests,  in  both  localities,  ei 
an  older  series  of  white  and  blue  marls,  probably  beldnging  to  the  tertiary 
period,  but  of  which  I  was  unable  to  determine  the  age,  having  procured 
from  it  no  organic  remains  save  the  skeletons  of  fish,  all  of  extinct  spedeSt 
which  I  found  in  the  white  thinly  laminated  marls.* 

These  marls  are  sometimes  gypseous,  and  belong  to  a  great  argillaceooi 
formation  which  stretches  over  a  considerable  part  of  Sicily,  and  contaiw 
sulphur  and  salt  in  great  abundance.  The  strata  of  this  group  have  beea 
in  some  places  contorted  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  their  convo- 
lutions often  resembling  those  seen  in  the  most  disturbed  districts  of  pri* 
roary  clay  slate. 

But  I  wish,  at  present,  to  direct  the  reader's  exclusive  attention  to  stratt 
decidedly  referable  tc  the  Newer  Pliocene  era,  and  I  have  yet  to  mention 
the  igneous  rocks  associated  with  the  sedimentary  formations  already 
alluded  to. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Val  di  Noto. — ^The  volcanic  rocks  occasionally 
associated  with  the  limestones,  sands,  and  marls  already  describedy  con- 
stitute a  very  prominent  feature  throughout  the  Val  di  Noto.  Great 
confusion  might  have  been  expected  to  prevail,  where  lava  and  ejected 
sand  and  scoriae  are  intermixed  with  the  marine  strata,  and,  accordingly* 
we  find  it  often  impossible  to  recognise  the  exact  part  of  the  series  to 
which  the  beds  thus  interfered  with  belong. 

Sometimes  there  are  proofs  of  the  posterior  origin  of  the  lava,  and 
sometimes  of  the  newer  date  of  the  stratified  rock,  for  we  find  dikes  of 
lava  intersecting  both  the  marl  and  limestone,  while,  in  other  places*  cal- 
careous beds  repose  upon  lava,  and  are  unaltered  at  the  point  of  contact 
Thus  the  shelly  limestone  of  Capo  Santa  Croce  rests  in  horizontal  strata 
upon  a  mass  of  lava,  which  had  evidently  been  long  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  waves,  so  that  the  surface  has  been  worn  perfectly  smooth.  Tlie 
limestone  is  unchanged  at  its  junction  with  the  igneous  rock,  and  incloset 
within  it  pebbles  of  the  lava.t 

The  volcanic  formations  of  the  Val  di  Noto  usually  consist  of  the  most 
ordinary  variety  of  basalt,  with  or  without  olivine.  The  rock  is  some- 
times compact,  often  very  vesicular.  The  vesicles  are  occasionallj 
empty,  both  in  dikes  and  currents,  and  are  in  some  localities  filled  with 


*  I  found  these  fossil  fish  in  great  abundance  on  the  road,  half  a  mile  northwest 
of  Radusa,  on  my  way  to  Casirogiovaniiiy  where  the  marls  are  fetid ;  and  near  Cu- 
trogiovanni  in  gypseous  marls,  at  the  mile-stone  No.  88,  and  between  that  and 
No.  89. 

t  This  locality  is  described  by  Professor  Hoffmann,  Archiv.  fiir  Mineralogie,  dee. 
BerUn,  183]. 
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cslcareons  aptr,  ansj^nite,  and  zeolites.  The  structure  is,  in  lome 
places,  spheroidal ;  in  others,  though  rarely,  columnar.  I  Tound  dikes  or 
mmygdaloid,  wacke,  and  prismatic  basalt,  internee  ting  the  limestone  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow  called  Gozzo  degll  Martiri,  below  Melilli. 

i)iitM.— Dikes  or  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  lava  are  also  seen  travers- 
ing  ptfperino,  vest  of  Palagoiiia,  near  a  mill  by  the  road  side. 

In  these  cases  ve  may  suppose  the  peperino  to  have  resulted  from 
■bowers  of  volcanic  sand  and  scuris,  together  with  fragments  of  limestone 
thrown  out  by  a  submarine  explosion,  similar  to  that  which  lately  gave 
rise  to  the  volcanic  island  off  Sciacca.  When  the  mass  waa,  to  a  certain 
degree,  consoliUaied,  it  may  have  been  rent  open,  so  that  the  lava  ascended 
through  fissures,  the  walls  of  which  were  perfectly  even  and  parallel. 
After  the  melted  matter  that  filled  the  rent  in  No.  89  had  cooled  down, 
it  must  have  been  fractured  and  shifted  horizontally  by  a  lateral  move- 


Horixantdl  ttOion  of  difcu  near  FalagoKia. 
%.  Feperiao,  conMitiiig  of  volcinio  nnd,  mixed  with  fragmenla  of  lava  and  lime- 


'  In  the  second  figure,  No.  90,  the  lava  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
veia  which  forced  its  way  through  the  peperino,  availing  itself,  perhaps, 
of  a  alight  passage  opened  by  rents  caused  by  earthquakes.  Some  of  the 
pores  of  the  lava,  in  these  dikes,  are  empiyi  while  others  are  Med  with 
eaifaonalaoflime. 

The  annexed  diagrams  (Figs.  89.  and  SO.)  represent  a  ground  plan  of 
the  rocks  as  they  are  exposed  to  view  on  a  horizontal  surface.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  similar  appearances  would  be  seen,  if  we  could 
ezainine  the  floor  of  the  sea  in  thft  part  of  the  Mediterranean  where  the 
waves  have  recently  washed  away  the  new  volcanic  island ;  for  when  a 
•uperinCDinbent  mass  of  ejected  fragments  has  been  removed  by  denuda- 
tion, we  may  expect  to  see  sections  of  dikes  traversing  luff,  or,  in  other 
wordif  sections  of  the  channels  of  communication  by  which  the  sublerr^ 
Bsan  Uvaa  reached  the  anrJ^ce.* 
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Oq  the  nimmit  of  the  limestoine  platTorm  of  the  Val  di  Note  I  nai 
than  once  saw  snalogoua  dikes,  not  only  of  lava  bat  of  volcanic  tuff,  rimf 
vertically  through  the  horizontal  strata,  and  having  no  connexion  wilk 
any  igneous  masses  now  apparent  on  the  surface.  In  regard  to  ihe  diia 
of  luff  or  peptrino,  wo  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  open  fiMumM 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  into  which  volcanic  sand  and  scoris  wore  diilM 
by  a  current. 

7\ffM  and  pij>erino». — In  the  hill  of  Novera,  between  Vi««ini  ni 
Hilitelli,  a  mass  of  limestone,  horizontally  stratified,  comes  in  conliM 
with  inclined  strata  of  tuff  (see  Fjg.  91.) ;  while  «  mixed  calcsreoua  nl 


A.   limestone. 

aa.  Cklcarcoiu  breccia  witb  ftagmenti  of  Ian. 

b.  BltsktuB'. 

c.  Tuff. 


volcanic  breccia,  a,  a,  supports  the  inclined  layers  of  tuff,  c.  The  veili- 
cal  fissure,  bb,'w  filled  with  volcanic  sand  of  a  different  colour.  An 
inspection  of  this  section  will  convince  Ihe  reader  that  the  limestone  most 
have  been  greasy  dislocated  during  the  period  of  the  Bubmarine  eniptioos. 

At  the  town  of  Vizzini  a  dike  of  lava  intersects  the  argillaceons  straUa 
and  converts  them  into  siliceous  schist,  which  has  been  contorted  and 
shivered  into  an  immense  number  of  fragments. 

I  have  stated  that  the  beds  of  limestone,  clay,  and  sand,  in  the  Tat  di 
Noto,  are  often  partially  intermixed  with  volcanic  ejections,  such  ai  may 
have  been  showered  down  into  the  sea  during  eruptions,  or  may  Imto 
been  swept  by  rivers  from  the  land.  When  the  volcanic  matter  predomi- 
nates, these  compound  rocks  constitute  the  peperinos  of  the  Italian  mine^ 
alogJBts,  some  of  which  are  highly  calcareous,  full  of  shells,  and  exlremelf 
bard,  being  capable  of  a  high  polish  like  marble.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Tal  di  Noto  they  are  variously  mottled  wilh  spots  of  red  and  yellow, 
and  contain  small  angular  fragments,  similar  to  the  lapilli  thrown  froai 
TOlcanos. 

It  is  recorded  that,  during  the  eruption  of  Graham  Island  off  th* 
southern  coast  of  Sicily,  ihe  sea  was  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  tad 
filled  for  several  weeks  continuously  with  red  or  chocolate-coloured  mud, 
consisting  of  finely  comminuted  scoris.'  During  this  period,  it  is  clsnr 
that  the  waves  and  currenta  that  have  since  had  power  to  sweep  away  the 
island,  and  disperse  its  materiala  far  and  wide  over  the  bed  of  the  lem 

■  Vel,  I.  p.  368. 
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vith  still  greater  eue  have  carried  to  Yaat  dJstancea  the  fine  red  mud, 
1  wBi  seen  boiling  up  from  the  bottom,  so  that  it  may  hare  enteied 
if  into  the  compoaition  of  modem  peperinoa, 
ofeamr  Hoffmann  reUles  that,  during  the  eruption  (Jane  1831),  the 
»  of  the  sea  was  strewed  over,  at  the  dislance  of  thirty  miles  from 
BW  volcano,  with  so  dease  a  covering  of  scoriec,  that  the  fishermen 
obliged  to  part  it  with  their  oars,  in  order  to  propel  their  boata 
gh  the  water.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  with  analogy,  that 
lonld  find  the  ancient  tuffs  and  peperinos  ao  much  more  generally 
bated  than  the  submarine  lavas. 

the  road  which  loads  from  Palagonia  to  Lago  Naftia,  and  at  the 
Ka  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  former  place,  there  is  a  small 
where  ifae  hiUs  on  both  sides  consiat  of  a  calcareous  grit,  inteimixed 
•ome  grains  of  volcanic  sand. 


Fig.  OS. 


ugrU  and  prptriHC,  eatt  of  Palagonia.    SmUk  tide  iff  pat*. 
VertiaU  keighl  aioitl  tkirlyfttl. 


Sectitm  of  the  tamt  beds  on  the  north  tide  of  tiie  pott. 

he  diflpoeition  of  the  strata,  on  both  sides  of  the  pass,  is  most  singular, 
nmarkably  well  exposed,  as  the  harder  layers  have  resisted  the 
beringoftbe  atmosphere  and  project  in  relief.  The  sections  exhibited 
<oth  sidea  of  the  pass  an  neariy  veitical,  and  do  not  exactly  corref 
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pond,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  diagrams  (Figs.  02.  and  98.).  Itii 
somewhat  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  this  arrangement  of  thi 
layers  was  occasioned  ;  but  we  may,  perhaps,  suppose  it  to  have  arisen 
from  the  throwing  down  of  calcareous  sand  and  volcanic  matter,  upon 
steep  slanting  banks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  ease  they  might 
have  accumulated  at  various  angles  of  between  thirty  and  fifty  degrees, 
as  may  be  frequently  seen  in  the  sections  of  volcanic  cones  in  Ischia  and 
elsewhere.  The  denuding  power  of  the  waves  may,  then,  have  cut  off 
the  upper  portion  of  these  banks ;  so  that  nearly  horizontal  layers  roij 
have  been  superimposed  unconformably,  afier  which  another  bank  may 
have  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  first. 

Volcanic  conglomerates. — In  the  Val  di  Noto  we  sometimes  meet  with 
conglomerates  entirely  composed  of  volcanic  pebbles.  They  usually 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  masses  of  lava,  and  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  the  shingle  produced  by.the  wasting  cliffs  of  small  islands  in  a  vol- 
canic archipelago.  The  formation  of  similar  beds  of  volcanic  pebbles 
may  now  be  seen  in  progress  on  the  beach  north  of  Catania,  where  the 
waves  are  undermining  one  of  the  modem  lavas  of  Etna ;  and  the  same 
may  also  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  Ischia. 

Proofs  of  gradual  accumulation. — In  one  part  of  the  great  limestone 
formation  near  Letini,  I  found  some  imbedded  volcanic  pebbles,  covered 
with  full  grown  serpulse,  supplying  a  beautiful  proof  of  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  having  elapsed  between  the  rounding  of  these  pebbles  and 
their  indosure  in  a  solid  stratum.  I  also  observed,  not  far  from  Vizzini, 
a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  length  of  the  intervals  which  occasion- 
ally separated  the  distinct  lava  currents.  A  bed  of  oysters,  perfectly 
identifiable  with  our  common  eatable  species,  no  less  than  twenty  feet  in 
thickness^  is  there  seen  resting  upon  a  current  of  basaltic  lava ;  upon  the 
oyster-bed  again  is  superimposed  a  second  mass  of  lava,  together  with 
tufif  or  peperino.  Near  Galieri,  not  far  from  the  same  place,  a  horizonlal 
bed,  about  a  foot  and  a-half  in  thickness,  composed  entirely  of  a  eommoo 
Mediterranean  coral  {Caryophyllia  cespilosa^  Lam.),  is  also  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  same  series  of  alternating  igneous  and  aqueous  formatiODS. 
These  corals  stand  erect  as  they  grew  ;  and  after  being  traced  for  hundreds 
of  yards,  are  again  found  at  a  corresponding  height  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley. 

Dip  and  direction. — The  disturbance  which  the  newer  Pliocene  strata 
have  undergone  in  Sicily,  subsequent  to  their  deposition,  varies  greatly  in 
degree  in  different  places  ;  in  general,  however,  they  are  nearly  horizontal, 
and  are  not  often  highly  inclined.  The  calcareous  schists,  on  which  part 
of  the  town  of  Lentini  is  built,  are  much  fractured,  and  dip  at  an  angle  of 
twenty-five  degrees  to  the  north-west.  In  some  of  the  valleys  in  the 
neighbourhood  an  anticlinal  dip  is  seen,  the  beds  on  one  side  being 
inclined  to  the  north-west,  and  on  the  other  to  the  souUi-east. 
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Throaghont  a  considerable  part  of  Sicily  which  I  examined,  the  dips 
f  the  tertiary  strata  were  north>east  and  south-west ;  as,  for  example,  in 
be  district  included  between  Terranuoyo,  Girgenti,'  Caltanisetta,  and 
laxza,  where  there  are  several  parallel  lines,  or  ridges  of  elevation,  which 
DO  from  north-west  to  south-east. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

NEWER   PLIOCENE   FORMATIONS — ETNA. 

f  aiine  and  volcanic  formations  at  the  bate  of  £tna — ^Thcir  connexion  with  the 
■trata  of  the  Val  di  Noto — Bay  of  Trezza — Cyclopian  iiles — Fossil  shellB  of  recent 
■pcciea  (p.  245.) — Basalt  and  altered  rocks  in  the  Isle  of  Cyclops — Internal  struc- 
ture of  the  cone  of  Etna — Val  di  Calanna  (p.  250  ) — Val  del  Bovc  not  an  ancient 
enter — its  precipices  intersected  by  countless  dikes — Scenery  of  the  Val  del  Bove 
— ^Form,  composition,  and  origin  of  the  dikes  (p.  254.) — Lavas  and  breccias  inter- 
aseted  by  them. 

rsB  phenomena  considered  in  the  last  chapter  suggest  many  theoretical 
iews  of  the  highest  interest  in  geology ;  but  before  entering  upon  these 
spies  I  am  desirous  of  describing  some  analogous  formations  in  Valde- 
aone. 

If  the  traveller  passes  along  the  table-land,  formed  by  the  great  lime- 
tone  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  until  it  terminates  suddenly  near  Primosole,  he 
liere  sees  the  plain  of  Catania  at  his  feet ;  and  before  him,  to  the  north, 
he  cone  of  Etna  (see  Fig.  94.  p.  242).  At  the  base  of  the  cone  he  beholds 
low  line  of  hills,  e  e,  formed  of  clays  and  marls,  associated  with  yellow* 
ih  Mod,  similar  to  the  formation  provincially  termed  **  Creta,'*  in  various 
Arts  of  Sicily.* 

This  marine  formation,  which  is  composed  partly  of  volcanic  and  partly 
if  sedimentary  rocks,  is  seen  to  lie  below  the  modern  lavas  of  Etna.  To 
rhat  extent  it  forms  the  base  of  the  mountain  cannot  be  observed,  for 
rant  of  sections  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cone ;  but  the  marine  sub-Etnean 
leds  are  not  seen  to  rise  to  a  greater  elevation  than  eight  hundred,  or,  at 
he  utmost,  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  annexed 
(rawing  is  not  a  section,  but  an  outline  view  of  Etna,  as  seen  from  Pri- 
MMole ;  so  that  the  proportional  height  of  the  volcanic  cone,  which  is, 

*  See  Creta,  befbre  described,  ante,  p.  335. 
Vol.  II.— 2  F 
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in  reality,  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  hills  of  ^  Greta,*'  at  its  base,  it 
not  expressed,  the  summit  of  the  cone  being  ten  or  twelve  miles  mora 
distant  from  the  plain  of  Catama  than  Licodia. 

Fig.  94. 


ft 


Vuw  of  Etna  from  the  summit  of  the  limestone  platform  of  PrimotoU. 

a.  Highest  cone.  h.  Montagnuola. 

e,  Monte  Minardo,  with  smaller  lateral  conea  above. 

d.  Town  of  Licodia  dei  Monaci. 

e.  Marine  formation  called  creta,  argillaoeoua  and  sandy  beds  with  a  few  shellSi 
and  associated  Tolcanic  rocks. 

/.  Escarpment  of  stratified  subaqueous  yolcanic  tuff,  dsc.,  north  west  of  Catania. 

g.  Town  of  Catania. 

A.  t.  Dotted  line  expressing  the  highest  boundary  along  which  the  marine  strata 

are  occasionally  seen.  k.  Plain  of  Catania. 

I.  Limestone  platform  of  Primoaole  of  the  Newer  Pliocene, 
fli.  La  Motta  di  Catania. 

Cdnneocion  of  the  aub-Etnean  strata  with  those  of  the  Vol  di  Notoj-^ 
These  marine  strata  are  found  both  on  the  southern  and  eastern  foot  of 
Etna,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  infer  that  they  belong  to  the  inferior 
argillaceous  series  of  the  Val  di  Noto  (c.  Fig.  88,  ante,  p.  234),  which 
they  resemble  both  in  mineral  and  organic  characters.  In  one  locality 
they  appear  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Valley  of  the  Simeto,  covered  on 
the  north  by  the  lavas  of  Etna,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Val  di  Noto 
limestone. 


Val  di  Noto. 


Fig.  95. 


Section  from  Patemb  by  Logo  di  J^qfUa  to  Palagonia. 

a.  Plain  of  the  Simeto. 

k.  Base  of  the  cone  of  Etna,  composed  of  modem  lavas. 

c.  Limestone  of  the  Val  di  Noto. 

d.  Clay,  sand,  and  associated  submarine  volcanic  rocks. 


If  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Lago  di  Naftia,  through  which  the 
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annexed  eection  \b  drawn,  and  in  seyeral  other  districts  where  the  "  ereta'* 
prevails,  together  with  associated  submarine  lavas,  and  where  there  is  no 
limestone  capping,  a  volcano  should  now  burst  forth,  and  give  rise  to  a 
great  cone,  the  position,  of  such  a  cone  would  exactly  correspond  to  that 
of  the  modem  Etna,  with  relation  to  the  rocks  on  which  it  rests. 

Southern  base  of  Etna, — ^The  marine  strata  of  clay  and  sand  already 
alluded  to,  alternate  in  thin  layers  at  the  southern  base  of  Etna,  some- 
times attaining  a  thickness  of  three  hundred  feet,  or  mere,  without  any 
intermixture  of  volcanic  matter.  Crystals  of  selenite  are  dispersed 
through  the  clay,  accompanied  by  a  few  shells,  almost  entirely  of  reeent 
Mediterranean  species.  This  formation  of  blue  marl  and  yellow  sand 
greatly  resembles  in  character  that  of  the  Italian  Subapennine  beds,  and» 
like  them,  often  presents  a  surface  denuded  of  vegetation,  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  rains  on  sof^  incoherent  materials. 

In  travelling  by  Patemd,  Misterbianco,  and  La  Motta,  we  pass  through 
deep  narrow  valleys  excavated  through  these  beds,  which  are  sometimes 
capped,  as  at  La  Motta,  by  columnar  basalt,  accompanied  by  strata  of 
tuff  and  volcanic  conglomerate.    (Fig.  96.)    ^ 

Fig.  96. 


Im  MatUif  near  Catania. 

The  conglomerate  is  here  composed  of  rolled  masses  of  basalt,  which 
may  have  originated  either  when  first  the  lava  was  produced  in  a  volcap 
nic  archipelago,  or  subsequently  when  the  whole  country  was  rising  from 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  occurrence  in  this  situation  is  striking, 
as  not  a  single  pebble  can  be  observed  in  the  entire  thickness  of  subjacent 
beds  of  sand  and  clay. 

The  dip  of  the  marine  strata,  at  the  base  of  Etna,  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form ;  on  the  easteriv  side,  for  example,  they  are  sometimes  inclined 
towards  the  sea,  and  at  others  towards  the  mountain.  Near  the  aque- 
duct at  Ademd,  on  the  southern  side,  I  observed  two  sections,  in  quarries 
not  far  distant  from  each  other,  where  beds  of  clay  and  yellow  sand 
dipped,  in  one  locality,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  east-south- 
east, and  in  the  other  at  a  much  higher  inclination  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.   These  facts  would  bo  of  small  interest,  if  these  mixed  marine  and 
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volcanic  deposiu,  which  encircle  part  of  the  base  of  Etna,  had  not  beat 
DonudereU  bj  a  geologiat  of  high  authority  aa  the  outer  margia  of  ■ 
arhebuDgacraiere.* 

Near  Catania  the  marine  foimalion,  consiBting  chiefly  of  voloanie  tu 
thinly  laminated,  terminates  in  a  aleep  inland  clifi',  or  eacarpmanl,  whick 
ie  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height.  A  low  flat,  coa- 
poeed  of  recent  lava  and  volcanic  *and,  inlerveues  between  the  aea  ad 
the  base  of  this  eEcarpment,  which  may  be  well  seen  at  Faoano.  {J, 
Fig.  94.) 

£asUm  side  of  Etna — Bay  of  T'rnza.^Froceeding  northwards  fron 
Catania,  we  have  oppoTtunilies  of  examining  the  same  sub-Etaean  foi^ 
mations  laid  open  more  distinctly  in  the  modern  sea  cliffs,  especially  is 
the  Bay  of  Trezza  and  in  the  Cyclopian  islands  (Dei  Faraglioni),  whick 
may  be  regarded  as  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  severed  from  the  mail 
land.  Numerous  are  the  proofs  of  submarine  eruptioM  of  high  antiquiiy 
in  this  spot,  where  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  beds  have  been  iontied 
and  intersected  by  lava,  and  where  those  peculiar  tufaceous  brecciM 
occur  which  result  from  ejections  of  fragmentary  matter,  projected  tnm 
a  volcanic  vent.  1  observed  many  angular  aud  hardened  fragments  of 
laminated  clay  (creta),  in  different  slates  of  alterslion,  between  La  Trezn 
and  Nizzitta,  and  in  the  hills  above  Aci  Castelloi  a  town  on  the  main  land 
contiguous  to  the  Cyclopian  isles,  which  could  not  be  mistalun  by  eoe 


Kg.  97. 


VUv  o/UitlOt^  Cgdefit  m  tke  Bay  iff  Treixa. 


fusiliar  with  Somma  and  the  minor  cones  of  Ischia,  for  soy  thing  bat 
masses  thrown  out  by  volcanic  explosions.  From  the  tuffs  and  maris  of 
this  district  I  collected  a  great  variety  of  marine  shells,  almost  all  of 
which  have  been  identified  with  apecies  now  inhabiting  (he  Medilem- 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  366. 

t  This  new  of  the  We  of  Cyclop*  is  from  mn  original  drawing  by  my  fHeod  Cap- 
tsin  Buil  Hsll,  R.  M.,  and  ii  a  eorrectioti  cf  one  given  m  a  former  edition. 
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Win,  and,  for  Iho  moit  part,  nnw. frequent  on  the  coaat  immediately 
adjacent.*  Some  few  of  these  fosgil  aheile  retain  part  of  tlieir  colour, 
iriiich  ia  the  same  aa  in  their  living  analogues. 

The  loflieat  of  iho  Cyclopian  ieieta,  or  rather  rocks,  ie  about  two 
kandred  feet  in  height,  the  aummit  being  formed  of  a  mass  of  atralified 
tUy  (creta),  the  laminn  of  which  are  occasionally  subdiTided  by  thin 
araaaoeoua  layera.  These  strata  dip  to  the  N.W.,  and  rest  on  a  mass  of 
columnar  lava  (see  Fig.  07.),  in  which  the  tops  of  the  pillars  are 
weathered,  and  so  rounded  as  to  be  often  hemispherical.  In  some  placea 
in  the  adjoining  and  largest  islet  of  the  group,  which  lies  to  the  north- 
eaatward  of  that  represented  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  97.),  the  overlying  clay 
baa  been  greatly  altered,  and  hardened  by  the  ingenous  rock,  and  occasion- 
ally contorted  in  the  most  eztiaordinary  manner;  yet  the  lamination  has 
not  been  oblileraied,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  much  more  conapi- 
cnous,  by  the  indaraling  process. 

The  annexed  wood-cut  [Fig.  98.)  ia  a  careful  rcpresealation  of  a  por- 
tion  of  the  altered  rock,  a  few  feet  square,  where  the  alternating  thin 
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ink* JfoMT FHotm* Urata inlkt largat Bf  iltt  Cydopia^ Idmadt. 


*  A  lilt  of  nzty-five  BpecLeB  of  Bhells,  named  by  M.  Defbayes,  which  I  proeaTed 
floa  the  billi  called  Monte  Cavalaccio,  Rocca  di  Feiro,  and  Rocca  di  Bempolere  (or 
Bo^a),  was  pnbliahcd  in  App.  II.  of  lit  edit.  The  oeenneDce  of  ihetls  in  these  and 
■anw  neigUMaiing  localities  wai  not  anlminra  to  the  uatunliats  of  Catania;  but, 
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Iamia»  of  sand  and  day  have  put  on  the  appearance  which  we  <rftea 
observe  in  some  of  the  most  contoTted  of  the  primary  schists. 

A  great  fissure,  running  from  east  to  west,  nesrly  divides  this  Isr^ 
island  into  tvo  parts,  and  lays  open  its  internal  structure.  In  the  wclim 
thus  exhibited,  a  dike  of  lava  is  seen,  fimt  cutting  through  an  older  mast 
of  lavs,  and  then  penetrating  the  superincumbent  tertiary  strata.  In  dm 
place,  the  lava  ramifies  and  terminates  in  thin  veins,  from  a  few  feoi  to  t 
few  inches  in  thickness  (see  Fig.  99.). 

Fig.  99. 


JVaetT  FUixent  ttrata  atvadtd  by  lava,  ItU  s^  Cydop*  [)uitiio»tal  teetimt). 
a.  I.>va.  b.  I^aminated  clay  and  sand.  c.  The  nme  alteted. 

The  arenaceous  laminK  are  much  hardened  &t  the  point  of  contact, 
and  the  clays  are  converted  into  siliceous  schist.  In  this  island  the  altered 
rocks  aflsume  a  honeycombed  structure  on  their  weathered  surface,  singn* 
larly  contrasted  with  the  smooth  and  even  outline  which  the  same  beds 
present  in  their  usual  soft  and  yielding  stale. 

The  pores  of  the  lava  are  sometimes  coated,  or  entirely  filled,  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  a  zeolite  resembling  analcime,  which  has 
been  called  cyclopite.  The  latter  mineral  has  also  been  found  in  small 
fissures  traversing  the  altered  marl,  showing  that  the  same  cause  which 
introduced  the  minerals  into  the  cavities  of  the  lava,  whether  we  suppoM 
sublimation  or  aqueous  infiltration,  conveyed  it  also  into  the  open  rents  of 
the  contiguous  sedimentary  strata. 

Lavas  of  the  Cyelopxan  hltt  not  currents  from  Elna.~-Th»  phe- 
nomena of  the  Bay  of  Trezza  are  very  important ;  for  it  is  evident  that 

haYing  been  recognUed  bj  them  aa  rttent  speciei,  they  were  gappond  to  have  been 
carried  up  t^in  the  sea-ihore  to  feitUiie  the  soil,  and  therefore  diaregarded.  Their 
position  ii  well  known  to  many  of  the  peaaaula  of  the  cooatiy]  bj  whom  the  fbasili 
are  called  "robadiAhnia." 
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the  submarine  lavas  were  produced  by  emptions  on  the  spot,  an  inference 
which  follows  not  only  from  the  presence  of  dikes  and  veins,  but  from 
those  tuffs  above  Gastello  d'Aci,  which  contain  angular  fragments  of 
hardened  marl»  evidently  thrown  up,  together  with  the  sand  and  scoriae, 
by  volcanic  explosions.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  this  volcanic  action 
to  have  been  as  independent  of  the  modern  vents  of  Etna,  as  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  analogous  formations  in  the  Val  di  Noto.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  lavas  of  the  Cyclopian  Isles  are  not  the  lower  extremities  of 
eorrents  which  flowed  down  from  the  highest  crater  of  Etna,  or  from  the 
region  where  lateral  eruptions  are  now  frequent, — lavas  which,  after  enter- 
ing the  sea,  were  afterwards  upraised  into  their  present  position.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  basalts  of  the  Bay  of  Trezza,  and  those  along  the 
sonthem  foot  of  Etna,  at  La  Motta,  Ademo,  Patern6,  Licodia,  and  other 
places,  originated  in  the  same  sea  in  which  the  eruptions  of  the  Val  di 
Nota  took  place. 

There  are,  however,  no  sections  to  prove  that  the  central  and  oldest 
parts  of  Etna  repose  on  similar  submarine  formations.  The  modem  lavas 
of  the  volcano  are  continually  extending  their  area,  and  covering,  from 
time  to  time,  a  larger  portion  of  the  marine  strata ;  but  we  know  not 
where  this  operation  commenced,  so  that  we  cannot  demonstrate  the  pos- 
teriority of  the  whole  cone  to  these  Newer  Pliocene  strata. 

We  might  imagine  that  when  the  volcanos  of  the  Val  di  Noto  were  in 
activity,  and  when  the  eruptions  of  the  Bay  of  Trezza  were  taking  place, 
Etna  already  existed  as  a  volcano,  the  upper  part  only  of  the  cone  pro- 
jecting above  the  level  of  the  waters,  as  in  the  case  of  Stromboli  at 
present.  By  such  an  hypothesis,  we  might  refer  the  origin  of  the  older 
part  of  Etna  to  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  sedimentary  strata  and  vol- 
canic rocks  of  the  Val  di  Noto. 

Bui  there  are  no  obvious  grounds  for  inclining  to  such  a  theory ;  for 
we  must  admit  that  a  sufficient  scries  of  ages  has  elapsed  since  the  lime- 
stone of  the  Val  di  Noto  was  deposited,  to  allow  it  to  be  elevated  in 
different  places  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  feet,  in 
which  ease  there  may  also  have  been  sufficient  time  for  the  growth  of  a 
volcanic  pile  like  Etna,  since  the  period  when  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata 
now  Men  at  the  base  of  the  volcano  originated. 

Internal  Structure  of  the  Cone  of  Etna. 

In  the  second  book  I  merely  described  that  part  of  Etna  which  is  known 
to  have  been  formed  during  the  historical  era  ;*  an  insignificant  portion 
of  the  whole  mass.  Nearly  all  the  remainder  may  be  referred  to  the 
tertiary  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  recent  epoch.     The  great 

•  Vol.  I.  p,  332. 
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cone  ii,  in  general,  of  a  very  symmetrical  form,  bat  is  broken,  on  id 
eastern  side,  by  a  deep  valley,  called  the  Val  del  Bove,  or  in  the  piovin- 
cia  Idialect  of  the  peasants,  **  Val  di  6u6,"  for  here  the  herdsmen 


**  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 


Proepectat  erranteB  greges." 

Dr.  Buckland  was,  I  believe,  the  first  English  geologist  who  ezuiined 
this  valley  with  attention,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  having  deteribed 
it  to  me,  before  I  visited  Sicily,  as  more  worthy  of  attentkm  than  any 
single  spot  in  that  island,  or  perhaps  in  Europe. 

Description  of  Plate  VIIL— The  accompanying  view  (PL  VIII.)  ii 
part  of  a  panoramic  sketch  which  I  made  in  November,  I8S89  and  miy 
assist  the  reader  in  comprehending  some  topographical  detaikt  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  sequel,  although  it  can  convey  no  ideaof  thepietarnqM 
grandeur  of  the  scene. 

The  great  lava-currents  of  1810  and  181 1  are  seen  pouring  down  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  valley,  over-running  the  forests  of  the  great  plain, 
and  rising  up  in  the  foreground  on  the  left  with  a  rugged  auffaee,  on 
which  many  hillocks  and  depressions  appear,  such  as  often  charaoteriis 
a  lava-current  immediately  after  its  consolidation. 

The  small  cone,  No.  7,  was  formed  in  1811,  and  was  stUl  smoking 
when  I  saw  it  in  1828.     The  other  small  volcano  to  the  left,  from.whick  ' 
vapour  is  issuing,  was,  I  believe,  one  of  those  formed  in  ISIO. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  other  points  inAeated  in 
the  sketch : — 

1.  Mont&gnaola.  2.  Torre  del  Filosofo.  3.  Highest  cone.  4.  Lepra.  5«  Flnoo- 
ehio.  6.  Capra.  7.  Cone  of  1811.  8.  Cima  del  Asino.  9.  Mfuara.  10.  AssIbo. 
11.  Rooca  di  Calanna. 

Description  of  Plate  IX. — The  second  view  (PI.  IX.)  reprctteati  |hs 
same  valley  as  seen  from  above,  or  looking  directly  down  the  Val  dsl 
Bove,  from  the  summit  of  the  principal  crater  formed  in  1819.*  I  am 
unable  to  point  out  the  precise  spot  which  this  crater  would  oeenpy  in 
the  view  represented  in  Plate  VUI. ;  but  I  conceive  that  it  would  appear 
in  the  face  of  the  great  precipice,  near  which  the  smoke  issuing  from  the 
cone  No.  7.  is  made  to  terminate.  There  are  many  ledges  of  rock  on 
the  face  of  that  precipice  where  eruptions  have  occurred. 

The  circular  form  of  the  Val  del  Bove  is  well  shown  in  this  view 
(PI.  IX.).  To  the  right  and  left  are  the  lofty  precipices  which  form  the 
southern  and  northern  sides  of  the  great  valley,  and  are  intersected  by 
dikes  projecting  in  tlie  manner  afterwards  to  be  described.     In  the  dis- 


*  This  view  is  taken  from  a  sketch  made  by  Mr.  James  Bridges,  conecied  after 
comparison  with  several  sketches  of  my  own. 
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feTNA. 


taiiee  appem  the  "  fertile  region"  of  Etna,  extending  like  a  great  plain 
■long  the  sea  eoaat 

The  spots  pwrticulariy  referred  to  in  the  plate  (PI.  IX.)  are  the  following : 

m.  Cftpe  BputiTento,  in  Italy,  of  which  Um  oatUne  ii  leen  in  the  diatance. 
.  A.  The  pfomontory  of  TaorminO|  on  the  Sicilian  coast. 

c.  Hie  river  Alcantnu 

d.  ne  nwU  Tillage  of  Ripoeto. 
/  Town  of  Am  Beale. 

jr.  Cycloplan  lalands,  or  "  Faraglioni,"  in  the  bay  of  Trena. 

A.  The  great  harbour  of  Syracoae. 

<.  The  lake  of  Lentini. 

k.  City  of  Catania,  near  which  ia  marked  the  coone  of  the  lava  which  flowed  from 

the  Monti  Hoaai  in  1669,  and  destroyed  part  of  the  city. 
L  To  the  left  of  the  yiew  is  the  crater  of  1811,  which  is  also  shown  at  No.  7,  in 

Plata  Vlll. 
m.  Bock  of  Musara,  also  seen  at  No.  9,  in  Plate  VlII. 

e.  Valley  of  Calanna. 

The  Yal  del  Bove,  represented  in  the  above  drawings,  commences  near 
the  summit  of  Etna,  and  descending  into  the  woody  region,  is  farther 
conlinned  on  one  side  by  a  second  and  narrower  valley,  called  the  Val 
di  Calanna.  Below  this  another,  named  the  Val  di  St.  Giacomo,  begins, 
-—a  long  narrow  rarinet  which  is  prolonged  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Zafikrana  (e.  Fig.  lOO.),  on  the  confines  of  the  fertile  region.    These 

Fig.  100. 


Oreat  VaUey  on  the  east  tide  of  Etna. 


a.  HigjhSBtoone. 
c  Head  oTVal  del  Bove. 
«•  Village  efZaftrana  on  the  lower 
bocdBT  of  the  woody  region. 


h,  Montagnaola. 
d^d,  Serre  del  Solfizio. 
/.  One  of  the  lateral  cones. 
g,  Monti  Rossi. 


incisional  into  the  side  of  the  volcanoy  are  of  such  depth  that  they 
to  view  a  great  part  of  the  structure  of  the  entire  mass,  which,  in 
the  Yal  del  Bo?e,  is  laid  open  to  the  depth  of  from  four  thousand  to  five 
thonaand  feal  from  the  summit  of  Etna.  The  geologist  thus  enjoys  an 
qpportanitj  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  internal  conformation  of  the  cone 
eoiresponds  with  what  he  might  have  anticipated  as  the  result  of  that 
node  of  increase  which  has  been  witnessed  during  the  historical  era. 

It  is  clear,  from  what  was  before  said  of  the  gradual  manner  in  which 
the  principal  cone  increases,  partly  by  streams  of  lava  and  showers  of 
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Tolcanic  ashes  ejected  from  the  summit,  partly  by  the  throwing  up  of 
minor  hills  and  the  issuing  of  lava-currents  on  the  flanks  of  the  roountiliif 
that  the  whole  cone  must  consist  of  a  series  of  cones  enveloping  oUien« 
the  regularity  of  each  being  only  interrupted  by  the  interference  of  the 
lateral  volcanos. 

We  might,  therefore,  have  anticipated  that  a  section  of  Etna«  it 
exposed  in  a  ravine  which  should  begin  near  the  summit  and  extend 
nearly  to  the  sea,  would  correspond  very  closely  to  the  section  of  the 
ancient  Vesuvius,  commencing  with  the  escarpment  of  Somma,  and  end- 
ing with  the  Fossa  Grande ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  where  the 
ravine  intersects  the  woody  region  of  Etna,  indications  must  appear  of 
changes  brought  about  by  lateral  eruptions.  Now  the  section,  which  can 
be  traced  from  the  head  of  the  Val  del  Bove  to  the  inferior  borders  of  the 
woody  region,  fully  answers  such  expectations.  We  find,  almost  every 
where,  a  series  of  layers  of  tuff  and  breccia  interstratified  with  lavas,  which 
slope  gently  to  the  sea,  at  an  angle  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees ;  and 
as  we  rise  to  the  parallel  of  the  zone  of  lateral  eruptions,  and  still  more 
as  we  approach  the  summit,  we  discover  indications  of  distarbancest 
occasioned  by  the  passage  of  lava  from  below,  and  the  successive  inha- 
matron  of  lateral  cones. 

Val  di  Calanna. — On  leaving  Zaffarana,  on  the  borders  of  the  fertile 
region,  we  enter  the  ravine-like  valley  of  St.  Giacomo,  and  see  on  the 
north  side,  or  on  our  right  as  we  ascend,  rising  ground  composed  of  the 
modern  lavas  of  Etna.  On  our  left,  a  lofty  cliff,  wherein  a  regular  series 
of  beds  is  exhibited,  composed  of  tuffs  and  lavas,  descending  with  a  gentle 
inclination  towards  the  sea.  In  this  lower  part  of  the  section  there  are 
no  intersecting  dikes,  nor  any  signs  of  minor  cones  interfering  with  the 
regular  slope  of  the  alternating  volcanic  products.  If  we  then  pass 
upwards  through  a  defile,  called  the  ^^  Portello  di  Calanna,"  we  enter  a 
second  valley,  that  of  Calanna,  resembling  the  ravine  before  mentioned, 
but  wider  and  much  deeper.  Here  again  we  find,  on  our  right,  many 
currents  of  modern  lava,  piled  one  upon  the  other ;  and  on  our  leA  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  former  section,  in  a  perpendicular  cliff  from  four  hundred 
to  Hye  hundred  feet  high.  As  this  lofty  wall  sweeps  in  a  curve,  it  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  the  escarpment  which  Somma  presents 
towards  Vesuvius,  and  this  resemblance  is  increased  by  the  occurreneeof 
two  or  three  vertical  dikes  which  traverse  the  gently-inclined  Toleanie 
beds.  When  I  first  beheld  this  precipice,  I  fancied  that  I  had  entered  a 
lateral  crater,  but  was  soon  undeceived,  by  discovering  that  on  all  sides, 
both  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  in  the  hill  of  Zocolaro,  and  at  its  side  and 
lower  extremity,  the  dip  of  the  beds  was  always  in  the  same  direction, 
all  slanting  to  the  cast,  or  towards  the  sea,  instead  of  sloping  to  the 
north,  east,  and  south,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  constituted 
three  walls  of  an  ancient  crater. 

It  jsjiqtdifiicult  to  explain  how  the  valleys  of  St.  Giacomo  and  Calanna 
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•riposted,  when  once  the  line  of  lofty  precipices  on  the  north  aide  of 
Uwm  had  been  foTised.  Many  lava  correote  flowing  down  eucceesively 
frem  ike  higher  regions  of  Eina,  along  iha  fool  of  a  great  escarpment  of 
vdcanie  rock,  have  at  length  been  turned  by  a  promontory  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  CalaQoai  which  runs  out  at  right  angles  to  the  great  line  of 
fveetpicee.  This  promontory  consists  of  the  hills  called  Zocolaio  and 
Calanna,  and  of  >  ridge  of  iaferior  height  which  coanecta  them.  (See 
Fig.  101.) 

Fif .  10). 


A.  Zooolan.  B.  Moale  di  Calanna. 

C  Plain  at  Uie  head  of  the  Valley  of  Calanna. 

«.  Lava  of  1619  deacending  the  predpice  and  flowing  throogh  the  valle;. 
ft.  Lena  oTlSll  Bad  1819  flowing  round  the  hill  of  CalanDK. 

The  flows  of  melted  matter  have  been  deflected  from  their  course  by 
Ihii  pngecting  mass,  jnst  as  a  tidal  current,  after  setting  against  a  line  of 
sea  clifis,  is  often  thrown  off  into  a  new  direction  by  some  roeky  head- 
land. 

Lav&  streams,  it  is  well  known,  become  soliJ  externally,  even  while 
yet  in  motion ;  and  their  sides  may  be  compared  to  two  rocky  walls, 
which  are  sometimes  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  When 
inch  streams  descend  a  considerable  slope  at  the  base  of  a  line  of  preci- 
picea,  and  are  turned  from  their  course  by  a  projecting  rock,  they  move 
right  onwards  in  a  new  direction,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  apace  (as 
in  the  valley  of  Calanna)  between  them  and  the  cliffs  which  may  be  con- 
tiaaoiia  bdow  the  point  of  deflection. 

It  happened  in  1811  and  I8IB,  that  the  flows  of  lava  overtopped  the 
ridge  intervening  between  the  hills  of  Zocolaro  and  Calanna,  so  that  they 
fan  in  a  cascade  over  a  lady  precipice,  and  began  to  fill  up  the  valley  (a, 
Rg.  ioi.).» 

The  narrow  cavity  of  St.  Oiacomo  will  admit  of  an  explanalioD  pre- 
didy  similar  to  that  already  offered  for  Calanna. 

*  This  i>  the  cascade  mmUioned  in  Vol.  I.  p.  339. 
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Vol  del  Bove.'^Aher  passing  np  through  the  defile,  called  the  <«  Reeea 
di  Calanna,"  we  enter  a  third  valley  of  truly  magnificent  dimensions 
the  Val  del  Bove — a  yast  amphitheatre  four  or  five  miles  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  nearly  vertical  precipices,  varying  from  ICKH)  to  tboie 
SOOO  feet  in  height,  the  loftiest  being  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  height 
gradually  diminishing  on  both  sides.  The  feature  which  first  strikes  the 
geologist  as  distinguishing  this  valley  from  those  before  mentioned,  is  the 
prodigious  multitudes  of  vertical  dikes,  which  are  seen  in  all  direetioas 
traversing  the  volcanic  beds.  The  circular  form  of  this  great  chasm,  and 
the  occurrence  of  these  countless  dikes,  amounting  perhaps  to  several 
thousands  in  number,  so  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind  the  phenomena  of 
the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  on  Vesuvius,  that  I  imagined  once  more  that  I  had 
entered  a  vast  crater,  on  a  scale  as  far  exceeding  that  of  Somma  as  Etna 
surpasses  Vesuvius  in  magnitude. 

But  having  already  been  deceived  in  regard  to  the  crescent-shaped  pre- 
cipice of  the  valley  of  Galanua,  I  began  attentively  to  explore  the  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  great  amphitheatre,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
the  semicircular  wall  of  the  Val  del  Bove  had  ever  formed  the  boundaiy 
of  a  crater,  and  whether  the  beds  had  the  same  quHquH-versal  dip  which 
is  so  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  escarpment  of  Somma.  If  the  supposed 
analogy  between  Somma  and  the  Val  del  Bove  should  hold  true,  the  tuft 
and  lavas,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  would  dip  to  the  west,  those  on  the 
north  side  towards  the  north,  and  those  on  the  southern  side  to  the  south. 
But  such  I  did  not  find  to  be  the  inclination  of  the  beds ;  they  all  dip 
towards  the  sea,  or  nearly  east,  as  in  the  valley  of  Calanna. 

There  are  undoubtedly  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  which  might 
deceive  a  geologist  who  was  strongly  prepossessed  with  a  belief  that  he  had 
discovered  the  hollow  of  an  ancient  crater.  It  is  evident  that,  wherever 
lateral  cones  are  intersected  in  the  precipices,  a  series  of  tuffs  and  lavas, 
very  similar  to  those  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  great  cone, 
will  be  seen  dipping  at  a  much  more  rapid  angle. 

The  lavas  and  tuffs,  which  have  conformed  to  the  sides  of  Etna,  dip  at 
angles  of  from  fideen  to  twenty- five  degrees,  while  the  slope  of  the  lateral 
cones  is  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  degrees.  Now,  wherever  we  meet  with 
sections  of  these  buried  cones  in  the  precipices  bordering  the  Val  del 
Bove  (and  they  are  frequent  in  the  cliffs  called  the  Serre  del  Solfiaio,  and 
in  those  near  the  head  of  the  valley  not  far  from  the  rock  of  Musara)*  we 
find  the  beds  dipping  at  high  angles  and  inclined  in  various  directions. 

Scenery  of  the  Vol  del  Bove. — Without  entering  at  present  into  any 
further  discussions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  describe  some  of  its  most  remarkable  features.  I^t  the  reader 
picture  to  himself  a  large  amphitheatre,  five  miles  in  diameter,  and  snr- 
lounded  on  three  sides  by  precipices  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  height. 
If  ha  hss  beheld  that  most  picturesque  scene  in  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees, 
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thv  celebrated  **  cirque  of  Gavarnie,"  he  may  form  some  conception  of 
the  magnificent  circle  of  precipitous  rocks  which  inclose,  on  three  sidesy 
the  great  plain  of  the  Yal  del  Bove.  This  plain  has  been  deluged  by 
repeated  streams  of  lava;  and  although  it  appears  almost  level  when 
▼iewed  from  a  distance,  it  is,  in  fact,  more  uneven  than  the  surface  of 
the  most  tempestuous  sea.  Besides  the  minor  irregularities  of  the  lava^ 
the  valley  is  in  one  part  interrupted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  two  of  which* 
Mosan  and  Capra,  are  very  prominent.     It  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 


'*  like  giants  stand 


To  sentinel  enchanted  land ;" 

for  although,  like  the  Trosachs  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  they  are  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  and  appear  almost  isolated  as  seen  from  many  pointSt 
yet  the  stem  and  severe  grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  they  adorn  is  not 
■uch  as  would  be  selected  by  a  poet  for  a  vale  of  enchantment.  The 
character  of  the  scene  would  accord  far  better  with  Milton's  picture  of 
the  infernal  world ;  and  if  we  imagine  ourselves  to  behold  in  motion,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  one  of  those  fiery  currents  which  have  so  oflen 
traversed  the  great  valley,  we  may  well  recall 


—  "  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful." 

The  face  of  the  precipices  already  mentioned  is  broken  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner  by  the  vertical  walls  of  lava  which  traverse  them. 
These  masses  usnally  stand  out  in  relief,  are  exceedingly  diversified  in 
form,  and  of  immense  altitude.  In  the  autumn,  their  black  outline  may 
often  be  seen  relieved  by  clouds  of  fleecy  vapour  which  settle  behind 
them,  and  do  not  dispene  until  mid-day,  continuing  to  fill  the  valley 
while  the  son  is  shining  on  every  other  part  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  higher 
regions  of  Etna. 

As  soon  as  the  vapoura  begin  to  rise,  the  changes  of  scene  are  varied 
in  the  highest  degree,  diflferent  rocks  being  unveiled  and  hidden  by  turns, 
and  the  summit  of  Etna  often  breaking  through  the  clouds  for  a  moment 
with  its  dazzling  snows,  and  being  then  as  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the 
view. 

An  morasoal  silence  prevails ;  for  there  are  no  torrents  dashing  from  the 
rocks,  nor  any  movement  of  running  water  in  this  valley,  such  as  may 
almost  invariably  be  heard  in  mountainous  regions.  Every  drop  of  water 
that  falls  from  the  heavens,  or  flows  from  the  melting  ice  and  snow,  is 
instantly  absorbed  by  the  porous  lava ;  and  such  is  the  dearth  of  springs, 
that  the  herdsman  is  compelled  to  supply  his  flocks,  during  the  hot 
lesson,  from  stores  of  snow  laid  up  in  hollows  of  the  mountain  during 
winter. 
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The  strips  of  green  herbage  and  forest  land,  which  have  here  and  theta 
escaped  the  burning  lavas,  serve,  by  contrast,  to  heighten  the  desolation 
of  the  scene.  When  I  visited  the  valley,  nine  years  after  the  eruption  of 
1810,  I  saw  hundreds  of  trees,  or  rather  the  white  skeletons  of  trees,  on 
the  borders  of  the  black  lava,  the  trunks  and  branches  being  all  leafless, 
and  deprived  of  their  bark  by  the  scorching  heat  emitted  from  the  melted 
rock ;  an  image  recalling  those  beautiful  lines : — 

"  Aa  when  hesTen's  fire 

Htth  (Mthed  the  foreit  ooka,  or  mooatiiin  pin«i, 
With  singed  top  tlteii  atfttely  growth,  though  bate, 
Standi  oa  the  blaried  heath." 

Ihrtn,  eompotition,  and  origin  of  the  dikes. — But  without  indulging 
the  imagination  any  longer  in  descriptions  of  scenery,  I  may  observe, 
that  the  dikes  before  mentioned  form  unquestionably  the  most  inleresting 
geological  phenomena  in  the  Val  del  Bove.  Some  of  these  are  composed 
of  trachyte,  others  of  compact  blue  basalt  with  olivine.  They  vuy  in 
braadth  from  two  to  twenty  feet  and  upwards,  and  usually  project  from 
the  face  of  the  cliifs,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  (Fig.  103.}. 
Fig.  102. 


Dika  at  li^  kwB  ^  At  Strre  dt  Soifiii 


They  consist  of  harder  materials  than  the  strata  which  they  traverse,  and 
therefore  waste  away  less  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  that  repeated 
congelation  and  thawing  lo  which  the  rocks  in  this  zone  of  Etna  are 
exposed.    The  dikes  are,  for  the  most  part,  vertical,  but  sometimes  they 
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ran  in  a  tortnons  course  through  the  tuffs  and  breccias,  as  represented  iii 
Fig.  103.     In  the  escarpment  of  Somma,  where  similar  walls  of  lava  cat 

Tig.  103. 


Veins  of  Lava,    Punto  di  Guimenio, 

through  alternating  beds  of  sand  and  scoriae,  a  coating  of  coal-black  rode, 
approaching  in  its  nature  and  appearance  to  pitch-stone,  is  seen  at  the 
contact  of  the  dike  with  the  intersected  beds.  I  did  not  observe  such 
parting  layers  at  the  junction  of  the  Etnean  dikes  which  I  examined,  but 
they  may  perhaps  be  discoverable. 

The  geographical  position  of  these  dikes  is  most  interesting,  as  they 
are  very  numerous  near  the  head  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  where  the  cones 
of  1811  and  1819  were  thrown  up,  as  also  in  that  zone  of  the  mountain 
where  lateral  eruptions  are  frequent ;  whereas,  in  the  Valley  of  Calanna, 
which  is  below  that  parallel,  and  in  a  region  where  lateral  eruptions  are 
extremely  rare,  scarcely  any  dikes  are  seen,  and  none  whatever  still 
lower  in  the  valley  of  St.  Giacomo.  This  is  precisely  what  we  might 
have  expected,  if  we  consider  the  vertical  fissures  now  filled  with  rock  to 
have  been  the  feeders  of  lateral  cones,  or,  in  other  words,  the  channels 
which  gave  passage  to  the  lava  currents  and  scoria;  that  have  issued  from 
vents  in  the  forest  zone.  There  may  be  lateral  cones  in  the  parallel  of 
the  Valley  of  Calanna,  in  other  parts  of  Etna,  because  the  line  of  lateral 
eruptions  is  not  everywhere  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea;  but  in  the 
section  above  alluded  to  there  appeared  to  me  an  obvious  connexion 
between  the  frequency  of  dikes  and  of  lateral  eruptions. 

Some  fissures  may  have  been  filled  from  above,  but  I  did  not  see  any 
which,  by  terminating  downwards,  gave  proof  of  such  an  origin.  Almost 
all  the  isolated  masses  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  such  as  Capra,  Musara,  and 
others,  are  traversed  by  dikes,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  partly  owed  their 
preservation  to  that  circumstance,  if  at  least  the  action  of  occasional  floods 
has  been  one  of  the  destroying  causes  in  the  Val  del  Bove  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  which  afibrds  so  much  protection  to  a  mass  of  strata  against  the 
undermining  action  of  running  water,  as  a  perpendicular  dike  of  hard  rock. 
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la  the  accompanying  dnwmg  (Fig.  104.)  the  flowing  of  the  Utb«  of  1811 
•nd  1619,  between  the  rocks  Finochio,  Capra,  and  Muaara,  u  repTewnUd. 


Vime  ^  iMx  rockt  fViwcAto,  C'pra,  and  Mutartt,  Val  M  Am. 

The  height  of  the  two  last-mentioned  isolated  maaMi  has  ba«a  nnA 
diminiahed  hy  the  elevation  of  their  base,  cansed  by  theee  onrnnls.  They 
may,  periiaps,  be  the  remnants  of  cones  which  exiatad  before  the  Tal  del 
BoTS  was  formed,  and  may  hereafter  be  once  more  buried  by  the  lam 
that  aie  now  accumulating  in  the  valley. 

From  no  point  of  view  are  the  dikes  more  coospicnons  than  from  die 
summit  of  the  highest  cone  of  Etna ;  a  view  of  some  of  ihem  an  giv^ 
in  the  annexed  drawing  (Fig.  106.  p.  267). 

Lava*  and  brecciat. — In  regard  to  the  volcanic  maases  which  are  inler> 
■ected  by  dikea  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  they  consist,  in  great  part,  of  gray- 
stone  lavas,  of  an  intermediate  character  between  baaalt  and  trachyte,  and 
partly  of  the  trachylic  varieties  of  lava.  Beds  of  acorin  and  aand  alao* 
are  very  numerone,  alternating  with  breccias  formed  of  angular  blocks  of 
igneous  rock.  It  is  poiaible  that  some  of  the  breccias  may  be  referred  to 
aqueous  causes,  as  we  have  before  seen  that  great  floods  do  occasionallj 
iweep  down  the  flaulu  of  Etna  when  emptiona  take  place  in  winter,  and 
when  the  snows  are  melted  by  lava. 

Many  of  the  angular  fragments  may  have  been  thrown  out  by  vdeania 
explosions,  which,  falling  on  the  hardened  surface  of  moving  lava  tat* 
rents,  may  have  been  carried  to  a  considerable  distance.  It  may  alw 
happen,  that  when  lava  advances  very  slowly,  in  the  manner  of  the  flaw 
of  1819,  described  in  the  first  volume,*  the  angular  roai 
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of  Etna  into  the  Veil  dd  Bote. 
T%t  tmdU  tcmt  mitd  enUtr  imaudiatdt/tdotB  vere  amaitg  them  farmed  dtaitig  the  tn^ 
(iinuc/ 1810  anij  1811.* 

Ibe  imqneat  breaking  of  the  man,  as  it  rolls  over  upon  itaelf,  may  pn>- 
dsoa  tluM  braoeiu.  Il  is  at  leatl  certain,  that  the  upper  portion  of  As 
Ian  tamnta  of  ISll  and  1819  now  consist  of  angular  niaasea  to  lh« 
depth  of  mmj  yarda. 

D'Aaboision  has  compared  the  surface  of  one  of  the  ancient  lavu  of 
AavsifM  to  that  of  a  river  saddenly  froaen  over  by  the  stoppage  of 
iBHneaM  ftipnents  of  drift-ice,  a  description  perfectly  applicable  to  ihete 
aodcm  Etnein  flam. 


*  This  dnwiag  ii  put  of  m  panomnic  sketch  which  I  made  from  the  iDimiiit  of 
ths  aooe,  December  1 ,  1888,  when  every  pert  of  Btni  wu  free  from  clouds  ezwpt 
fht^delBoTC. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

NEWER   PLIOCENE   FORMATIONS ETNA,  COntiflUed. 

Speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  Val  del  Bove  on  Etna — Subndences — Antiquity  of 
the  cone  of  Etna — Mode  of  computing  the  age  of  yolcanos — ^Tbeir  growth  analo' 
gou8  to  that  of  exogenous  trees  (p.  260.) — Period  required  for  the  production  of 
the  lateral  cones  of  Etna — Whether  signs  of  Diluvial  Waves  are  obaerrabk  od 
Etna. 

Origin  of  the  Vol  del  Bove. 

Before  concluding  my  observations  on  the  cone  of  EUna,  the  stractort 
of  which  has  been  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  I  desire  to  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  several  questions : — first,  in  regard  to  the  probable 
origin  of  the  great  valley  already  described ;  secondly,  whether  any  esti- 
mate can  be  made  of  the  length  of  the  period  required  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  grreat  cone  ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  there  are  any  signB  on  the 
surface  of  the  older  part  of  the  mountain,  of  those  devastating  waves 
which,  according  to  the  theories  of  some  geologists,  have  swept  again 
and  again  over  our  continents. 

I  explained  in  the  last  chapter  my  reason!  for  not  assenting  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  great  cavity  on  the  eastern  side  of  Etna  was  the  hollow 
of  a  vast  crater,  from  which  the  volcanic  masses  of  the  surrounding  walls 
were  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  impossible  to  ascribe  the 
valley  to  the  action  of  running  water  alone ;  for  if  it  had  been  excavated 
exclusively  by  that  power,  its  depth  would  have  increased  in  the  descent ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  precipices  are  most  lofty  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  diminish  gradually  on  approaching  the  lower  region  of 
the  volcano. 

The  structure  of  the  surrounding  walls  is  such  as  we  should  expect  to 
see  exhibited  on  any  other  side  of  Etna,  if  a  cavity  of  equal  depth  should 
be  caused,  whether  by  subsidence,  or  by  the  blowing  up  of  part  of  the 
flanks  of  the  volcano,  or  by  either  of  these  causes  co-operating  with  the 
removing  action  of  running  water. 

Dr.  Daubeny  informs  me,  that  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1834, 
the  mountain,  and  all  the  adjacent  country  was  violently  shaken  on  the 
night  of  August  24.  At  the  same  time,  two  small  conical  hillocks  of  vol- 
canic matter  which  existed  in  the  great  crater  disappeared.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  ejected,  or  blown  into  the  air,  but  to  have  been 
actually  swallowed  up  in  some  internal  cavity. 

It  is  recorded,  as  was  stated  in  the  history  of  earthquakes,  that  in  the 
year  1772  a  great  subsidence  took  place  on  Papandayang,  the  largest  vol- 
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eano  in  the  island  of  Java,  an  extent  of  ground,  fifteen  miles  in  length 
imd  six  in  breadth^  covered  by  no  less  than  forty  villages,  was  engulfed, 
and  the  cone  lost  4000  feet  of  its  height.* 

Now  we  might  imagine  a  similar  event,  or  series  of  subsidences  to 
have  formerly  occurred  on  the  eastern  side  of  Etna,  although  such  catas- 
trophes have  not  been  witnessed  in  modern  times,  or  only  on  a  very  trifling 
scale.  A  narrow  ravine,  about  a  mile  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  in  depth,  has  been  formed,  within  the  historical  era, 
•n  the  flanks  of  the  volcano,  near  the  town  of  Mascalucia ;  and  a  small 
circular  tract,  called  the  Cisterna,  near  the  summit,  sank  down  in  the 
year  1792  to  the  depth  of  about  forty  feet,  and  left  on  all  sides  of  the 
chasm  a  vertical  section  of  the  beds,  exactly  resembling  those  which  are 
seen  in  the  precipices  of  the  Val  del  Bove.  At  some  remote  periods, 
therefore,  we  might  suppose  more  extensive  portions  of  the  mountain  to 
have  fallen  in  during  great  earthquakes. 

But  some  geologists  will,  perhaps,  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
removed  mass  was  blown  up  by  paroxysmal  explosions,  such  as  that 
which  in  the  year  79  destroyed  the  ancient  cone  of  Vesuvius,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  escarpment  of  Somma.  The  Val  del  Bove,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, lies  within  the  zone  of  lateral  eruptions ;  so  that  a  repetition  of 
volcanic  explosions  might  have  taken  place,  after  which  the  action  of  run- 
ning water  may  have  contributed  powerfully  to  degrade  the  rocks,  and 
to  transport  the  materials  to  the  sea.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  effects 
of  a  violent  flood,  which  swept  through  the  Val  del  Bove  in  the  year 
1755,  when  a  fiery  torrent  of  lava  had  suddenly  overflowed  a  great  depth 
of  snow  in  winter.t 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  vol- 
canos,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  relative  probability  of 
these  hypotheses;  but  if  we  embrace  the  theory  of  explosionef  from 
below,  the  cavity  would  still  by  no  means  accord  with  the  theory  of  the 
so-called  '*  elevation  craters.*' 

AntiqttUy  qf  the  Cone  of  Etna. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  confined  notions  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  past  time  have  tended,  more  than  any  other  prepossessions,  to  retard 
the  progress  of  sound  theoretical  views  in  Geology  ;X  ^^^  inadequacy  of 
oar  conceptions  of  the  earth's  antiquity  having  cramped  the  freedom  of 
our  speculations  in  this  science,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  vaulted  firmanent  once  retarded  the  progress  of 
astronomy.  It  was  not  until  Descartes  assumed  the  indefinite  extent  of 
the  celestial  spaces,  and  removed  the  supposed  boundaries  of  the  uni- 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  415.  t  Ibid.  p.  339.  t  Ibid.  p.  82. 
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verse,  that  just  opiaions  began  to  be  entertained  of  the  relative  diataacM 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  until  we  habituate  ourselves  to  contempUla 
the  possibility  of  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages  having  been  comprised  within 
each  of  the  more  modern  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  we  shall  be  ii 
danger  of  forming  most  erroneous  and  partial  views  in  Greology. 

Mode  of  computing  the  age  of  vo&ono^.— If  history  had  beqneathed 
to  us  a  faithful  record  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna,  and  a  hundred  other  of 
the  principal  active  volcanos  of  the  globe,  during  the  last  tbtee  thooaaad 
years, — if  we  had  an  exact  account  of  the  volume  of  lava  and  matter 
ejected  during  that  period,  and  the  times  of  their  production,— we  might, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  average  rate  of  the 
growth  of  a  volcanic  cone.  For  we  might  obtain  a  mean  result  from  the 
comparison  of  the  eruptions  of  so  great  a  number  of  vents,  however  irregu- 
lar might  be  the  development  of  the  igneous  action  in  any  one  of  them, 
if  contemplated  singly  daring  a  brief  period. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  balance  protracted  periods  of  inaction  agatosl 
the  occasional  outburst  of  paroxysmal  explosions.  Sometimes  we  shooU 
have  evidence  of  a  repose  of  seventeen  centuries,  like  that  which  was 
interposed  in  Ischia,  between  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  b«  c,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era.*  Occasionally  a  tre- 
mendous eruption,  like  that  of  Jorullo,  would  be  recorded,  giving  rise, 
at  once,  to  a  considerable  mountain. 

If  we  desire  to  approximate  to  the  age  of  a  cone  such  as  Etna,  we 
ought  first  to  obtain  some  data  in  regard  to  the  thickness  of  matter  whieh 
has  been  added  during  the  historical  era,  and  then  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  time  required  for  the  accumulation  of  such  alternating  lavas  and  beds 
of  sand  and  scoriae  as  are  superimposed  upon  each  other  in  the  Yal  del 
Bove ;  afterwards  we  should  try  to  deduce,  from  observations  on  other 
volcanos,  the  more  or  less  rapid  increase  of  burning  mountains  in  all  the 
different  stages  of  their  growth. 

3fode  of  increase  of  volcanos  analogous  to  that  of  exogemms  tree$,^' 
There  is  a  considerable  analogy  between  the  mode  of  increase  of  a  vol- 
canic cone  and  that  of  trees  of  exogenous  growth.  These  trees  augment 
both  in  height  and  diameter,  by  the  successive  application  externally  of 
cone  upon  cone  of  new  ligneous  matter ;  so  that  if  we  make  a  transverse 
section  near  the  base  of  the  trunk,  we  intersect  a  much  greater  nnmber 
of  layers  than  nearer  to  the  summit.  When  branches  occasionally  shoot 
out  from  the  trunk  they  first  pierce  the  bark  ;  and  then,  afler  growing  to 
a  certain  size,  if  they  chance  to  be  broken  off,  they  may  become  inclosed 
in  the  body  of  the  tree,  as  it  augments  in  size,  forming  knots  in  the  wood 
which  are  themselves  composed  of  layers  of  ligneous  matter,  cone  within 
cone. 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  308. 
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In  like  manner,  a  Tolcanic  mountain,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  of  a  sue- 
eeasion  of  conical  masses  enveloping  others,  while  lateral  cones,  having 
a  similar  internal  stracture,  often  project,  in  the  first  instance,  like 
branches  from  the  surface  of  the  main  cone,  and  then  becoming  buried 
again,  are  hidden  like  the  knots  of  a  tree. 

We  can  ascertain  the  age  of  an  oak  or  pine,  by  counting  the  number  of 
concentric  rings  of  annual  growth,  seen  in  a  transverse  section  near  the 
base,  eo  that  we  may  know  the  date  at  which  the  seedling  began  to  vege- 
tate. The  Baobab-tree  of  Senegal  (Adansonia  digitata)  is  supposed  to 
exceed  almost  any  other  in  longevity ;  Adanson  inferred  that  one  which 
he  measured,  and  found  to  be  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  had  attained  the  age 
of  5150  years.  Having  made  an  incision  to  a  certain  depth,  he  first 
counted  three  hundred  rings  of  annual  growth,  and  observed  what  thick- 
ness the  tree  had  gained  in  that  period.  The  average  rate  of  growlk  of 
younger  trees,  of  the  same  species,  was  then  ascertained,  and  the  calcu- 
lation made  according  to  a  supposed  mean  rate  of  increase.  De  CandoUe 
considers  it  not  improbable,  that  the  celebrated  "naodium  of  Chapultepec, 
in  Mexico  {Cupre99U9  ditticha^  Linn.),  which  is  117  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, may  be  still  more  aged.* 

It  is,  however,  impossible,  until  more  data  are  collected  respecting  the 
aTorage  intensity  of  the  volcanic  action,  to  make  any  thing  like  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  age  of  a  cone  like  Etna;  because,  in  this  case  the  success- 
ive envelopes  of  lava  and  scoriae  are  not  continuous,  like  the  layers  of 
wood  in  a  tree,  and  afford  us  no  definite  measure  of  time.  Each  conical 
envelope  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  lava  currents  and 
showers  of  sand  and  scoriie,  differing  in  quantity,  and  which  may  have 
been  accumulated  in  unequal  periods  of  time.  Tet  we  cannot  fail  to  form 
the  most  exalted  conception  of  tlie  antiquity  of  this  mountain,  when  W6 
consider  that  its  base  is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference ;  so  that  U 
would  require  ninety  flows  of  lava,  each  a  mile  in  breadth  at  their  termi- 
nation, to  raise  the  present  foot  of  the  volcano  as  much  as  the  average 
height  of  one  lava  current. 

There  are  no  records  within  the  historical  era  which  lead  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  altitude  of  Etna  has  materially  varied  within  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years.  Of  the  eighty  most  conspicuous  minor  cones  which  adorn 
its  flanks,  only  one  of  the  largest,  Monti  Rossi,  has  been  produced  within 
the  times  of  authentic  history.  Even  this  hill,  thrown  up  in  the  year 
1669,  although  450  feet  in  height,  only  ranks  as  a  cone  of  second  magni- 
tude. Monte  Minardo,  near  Bronte,  rises,  even  now,  to  the  height  of  750 
feet,  although  its  base  has  been  elevated  by  more  modem  lavas  and  ejec- 
tiona.  The  dimensions  of  these  larger  cones  appear  to  bear  testimony  to 
poroxywKM  of  volcanic  activity,  after  which  we  may  conclude,  from  anal- 

*  On  the  Ijongevity  of  Tiees,  Bibliot  Uaiv.,  May,  1831. 
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ogy,  that  the  fires  of  Etna  remained  dormant  for  many  years — since  neatly 
a  century  of  rest  has  sometimes  followed  a  violent  eruption  in  the  histo- 
rical era.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  of  the  small  number  of  erup- 
tions which  occur  in  a  century,  one  only  is  estimated  to  issue  (torn  the 
summit  of  Etna  for  every  two  that  proceed  from  the  sides.  Not  do  all 
the  lateral  eruptions  give  rise  to  such  cones  as  would  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  smallest  of  the  eighty  hills  above  enumerated ;  some  of  them  produce 
merely  insignificant  monticules,  which  are  soon  afterwards  buried  by 
showers  of  ashes. 

How  many  years  then  must  we  not  suppose  to  have  been  expended  in 
the  formation  of  the  eighty  cones  ?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  fourth 
part  of  them  have  originated  during  the  last  thirty  centuries.  But  if  we 
conjecture  the  whole  of  them  to  have  been  formed  in  twelve  thousand 
years,  how  inconsiderable  an  era  would  this  portion  of  time  constitute  in 
the  history  of  the  volcano !  If  we  could  strip  off  from  Etna  all  the  lateral 
monticules  now  visible,  together  with  the  lavas  and  scoriae  that  have  been 
poured  out  from  them,  and  from  the  highest  crater,  during  the  period  of 
their  growth,  the  diminution  of  the  entire  mass  would  be  extremely  slight! 
Etna  might  lose,  perhaps,  several  miles  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  some 
hundreds  of  feet  in  elevation  ;  but  it  would  still  be  the  loftiest  of  Sicilian 
mountains,  studded  with  other  cones,  which  would  be  recalled,  as  it  were, 
into  existence  by  the  removal  of  the  rocks  under  which  they  are  now 
buried. 

There  seems  nothing  in  the  deep  sections  of  the  Yal  del  Bove  to  indi- 
cate that  the  lava  currents  of  remote  periods  were  greater  in  volume  than 
those  of  modern  timies  ;  aud  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  the  countless 
beds  of  solid  rock  and  scoris  were  accumulated,  as  now,  in  succession. 
On  the  grounds,  therefore,  already  explained,  we  must  infer  that  a  mass 
eight  thousand  or  nine  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  must  have  required  an 
immense  series  of  ages  anterior  to  our  historical  periods  for  its  growth ; 
yet  the  whole  must  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  modem  portion  of  the 
Newer  Pliocene  epoch.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  that  seems  to 
follow  from  the  geological  data  already  detailed,  which  show  that  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  mountain,  if  not  of  posterior  date  to  the  marine  strata 
around  its  base,  were  at  least  of  coeval  origin. 

Whether  signs  of  Diluvial  Waves  are  observable  on  Etna. — Some 
geologists  contend,  that  the  sudden  elevation  of  large  continents  from 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea  have  again  and  again  produced  waves  which 
have  swept  over  vast  regions  of  the  earth,  and  left  enormous  rolled  blocks 
strewed  upon  the  surface.*  That  there  are  signs  of  local  floods  of  extreme 
violence,  on  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  dry  land,  is  incontroverti- 
ble, and  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  causes  which  must  for  ever  con- 

*  Sedgwick,  Anniv.  Addresa  to  the  Gcol.  Soc.,  p.  35.    Feb.  1831. 
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aue  to  give  rise  to  such  phenomeiia ;  but  such  appearances  afford  no 
eological  proof  of  a  general  cataclysm.  It  is  clear  that  no  devastating 
^▼e  has  passed  over  the  forest  zone  of  Etna,  since  any  of  the  lateral 
ones  before  mentioned  were  thrown  up ;  for  none  of  these  heaps  of  loose 
and  and  scoriae  could  have  resisted  for  a  moment  the  denuding  action  of 
i  violent  flood. 

To  some,  perhaps,  it  may  appear  that  hills  of  such  incoherent  materials 
»nnot  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  because  the  mere  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere must,  in  the  course  of  several  thousand  years,  have  obliterated  their 
>iiginal  forms.  But  there  is  no  weight  in  this  objection ;  for  the  older 
Hills  are  covered  with  trees  and  herbage,  which  protect  them  from  waste  ; 
ind  in  regard  to  the  newer  ones,  such  is  the  porosity  of  their  component 
materials,  that  the  rain  which  falls  upon  them  is  instantly  absorbed,  and, 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  rivers  on  Etna  have  a  subterranean  course, 
there  are  none  descending  the  sides  of  the  minor  cones. 

No  sensible  alteration  has  been  observed  in  the  form  of  these  cones 
BUice  the  earliest  periods  of  which  there  are  memorials ;  and  there  seems 
no  reason  for  anticipating  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  thousand 
or  twenty  thousand  years  they  will  undergo  any  great  alteration  in  their 
appearance,  unless  they  should  be  shattered  by  earthquakes  or  covered 
by  volcanic  ejections. 

I  shall  hereafter  point  out,  that  in  oiher  parts  of  Europe,  similar  loose 
cones  of  scoriae,  probably  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  whole  mass  of 
Etna,  stand  uninjured,  at  inferior  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


NEWER  PLIOCENE  FORMATIONS  OF  SICILY. 

Growth  of  fobmarine  formations  gradual — Their  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea — 
Their  present  position  proves  modifications  of  the  earth's  crust  at  great  depths, 
doring  the  Newer  Pliocene  period — Alterations  of  the  surface  of  Sicily  during  and 
nnceita  emergence — Forms  of  the  Sicilian  valleys— Sea  cliffs — Proofs  of  success- 
ive elevation  (p.  268.) — Valleys  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  districts  correspond  in 
fimn  to  those  of  other  regions — Migrations  of  animals  and  plants  since  the  emer- 
gence of  the  newer  Pliocene  strata — Some  species  older  than  the  stations  they 
inhabit — Recapitulation . 

Haying  in  the  last  two  chapters  described  the  tertiary  formations  of  the 
Val  dl  Noto  and  Valdemone,  both  igneous  and  aqueous,  I  shall  now  pro- 
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eeed  more  fully  to  consider  their  originy  and  the  manner  in  whicb  Aij 
may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  their  present  position.  The  eonaidei» 
tion  of  this  subject  may  be  naturally  divided  into  three  parts:  first,  wt 
may  inquire  in  what  manner  the  submarine  formations  were  accomalalsd 
beneath  the  waters ;  secondly,  whether  they  emerged  slowly  or  snddedj, 
and  to  what  modifications  in  tlie  earth's  crust,  at  considerable  deplhi 
below  the  surface,  their  rise  may  be  attributed ;  thirdly,  the  mntationi 
which  the  surface  and  its  inhabitants  have  undergone  during  and  sines 
the  period  of  emergence. 

Growth  of  submarine  formations. -^Firsif  then,  we  are  to  inqoire  ii 
what  manner  the  subaqueous  masses,  whether  volcanic  or  sedimentaiy, 
may  have  been  formed.  On  this  subject  a  few  observations  will  suffiee ; 
for  by  reference  to  the  two  last  books,  the  reader  will  learn  how  a  singis 
stratum,  whether  of  sand,  clay,  or  limestone,  may  be  thrown  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  how  shells  and  other  organic  remains  may 
become  imbedded  in  it.  He  will  also  understand  how  one  sheet  of  lava, 
or  one  bed  of  scoris  and  volcanic  sand,  may  be  spread  onl  ever  a  wide 
area,  and  how,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  second  bed  of  sand,  clay,  or 
limestone,  or  a  second  lava  stream,  may  be  superimposed,  so  that  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  a  mountain  mass  shall  be  produced. 

It  is  enough  that  we  should  behold  a  single  course  of  bricks  or  stones 
laid  by  the  mason  upon  another,  in  order  to  comprehend  how  a  massive 
edifice,  such  as  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  was  erected  ;  and  we  can  havs 
no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a  sea,  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
fathoms  deep,  might  be  filled  up  by  sediment  and  lava,  provided  we  admit 
an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages  for  the  accumulation  of  the  materials. 

The  sedimentary  and  volcanic  masses  of  tlie  newer  Pliocene  era,  which, 
in  the  Val  di  Note,  attain  the  thickness  of  two  thousand  feet,  are  subdi- 
vided into  a  vast  number  of  strata  and  lava  streams,  each  of  which  were 
originally  formed  on  the  subaqueous  surface,  just  as  the  tuffs  and  lavss, 
whereof  sections  are  laid  open  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  were  each  in  their 
turn  external  additions  to  the  Etnean  cone. 

It  is  also  clear,  that  before  any  part  of  the  mass  of  submarine  origin 
began  to  rise  above  the  waters,  the  uppermost  strata  of  the  whole  most 
have  been  deposited  ;  so  that  if  the  date  of  the  origin  of  these  masses  be 
comparatively  recent,  still  more  so  is  the  period  of  their  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Subaqueous  formations,  how  raised. — In  what  manner,  then,  and  by 
what  agency,  did  this  rise  of  the  subaqueous  formations  take  placet  We 
have  seen  that  a  vast  area  in  Scandinavia  has  been  slowly  rising  for  cen- 
turies above  its  former  level.  We  have  also  seen  that,  in  the  year  1819, 
a  tract  of  country  in  Cutch,  more  than  fifty  miles  long  and  sixteen  broad, 
was  permanently  upraised  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  above  its  former  posi- 
tion, and  the  earthquake  which  accompanied  this  wonderful  variation  of 
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fwH  18  reportsd  to  have  terminated  by  a  volcanic  eraption  at  Bhooj.  It 
lo  appeared  that  when  the  Monte  Nuovo  was  thrown  up,  in  the  year 
38»  a  large  fissure  approached  the  small  town  of  Tripergola,  emitting  a 
rid  lightf  and  throwing  out  ignited  sand  and  scorie.*  At  length  this 
iSBing  reached  a  shallow  part  of  the  sea  close  to  the  shore,  and  then 
idened  into  a  large  chasm,  out  of  which  were  discharged  blocks  of  lava, 
imicey  and  ashea.  But  no  current  of  melted  matter  flowed  from  the 
tfiee,  although  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  lava  existed  below  in  a  fluid 
ite*  ainee  so  many  portions  of  it  were  cast  up  in  the  form  of  scoris  into 
e  air.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  coast  near  Puzzuoli  rose,  at  that 
na*  to  the  height  of  more  than  twenty  feet  above  its  former  level,  and 
al  it  haa  mnained  permanently  upheaved  to  this  day.t 
On  a  review  of  the  whole  phenomena,  it  appears  not  improbable  that 
e  elevated  country  was  forced  upwards  by  lava  which  did  not  escape, 
It  which,  after  causing  violent  earthquakes,  during  several  preceding 
cmtha,  prodneed  at  length  a  fissure  from  whence  it  discharged  gaseous 
lida,  together  with  sand  and  scoris.  The  intruded  mass  then  cooled 
»wn  at  a  certain  distance  below  the  uplifted  surface,  and  constituted  a 
Aid  and  permanent  foundation. 

If  an  h^itnal  vent  had  previously  existed  near  Puzzuoli,  such  as  we 
ay  snppoee  to  remain  always  open  in  the  principal  ducts  of  Vesuvius  or 
tna,  the  lava  might,  perhaps,  have  flowed  over  upon  the  surface,  instead 
'  heaving  upwards  the  superficial  strata.  In  that  case  there  might  have 
lan  the  same  conversion  of  sea  into  land,  the  only  difierence  being,  that 
e  lava  would  have  been  uppermost,  instead  of  the  tufaceous  strata  con- 
ining  shells,  now  seen  in  the  plain  of  La  Starza,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
ample  of  Scrapie. 

But  when  we  remember  that  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Val  di  Noto  have 
tained  the  height  of  from  fifty  to  two  thousand  feet,  and  in  the  central 
irts  of  Sicily,  as  at  Castrogiovanni,  an  elevation  of  about  three  thousand 
et  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  we  prepared  to  suppose  a  solid  support 
'  igneous  rock,  equal  in  volume  to  the  upraised  tract,  to  have  been  gene- 
.ted  below  since  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  were  formed  ?  In  reply  to 
is  question  I  may  remark,  that  the  entire  mass  of  Iceland  is  said  to  be 
^leanic,  an  island  260  miles  long  by  200  in  breadth,  and  which  rises,  in 
»me  spots,  to  the  height  of  6000  feet.  Had  the  melted  matter  in  tliis. 
me  been  prevented  from  reaching  the  surface  by  the  weight  and  tenacity 
'  superincumbent  rocks,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  heaved  up  a  district  three 
naa  as  extensive  as  Sicily.  But  whether  we  adopt  this  or  any  other 
rpothesis  as  the  cause  of  elevation— whether  we  introduce  the  evolution 
gases,  the  liquefaction  of  rocks,  or  in  cases  like  that  of  Sweden,  their 
»w  and  gradual  expansion  by  haat,  on  whatever  mode  of  operation  we 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  309.  t  ibid.  p.  438. 
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speculate,  it  is  still  impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion^  tliai  sone 
very  extraordinary  change  has  taken  place  in  part  of  the  earth's  enm, 
immediately  underneath  Sicily,  since  the  Mediterranean  was  inhabited  by 
the  existing  species  of  testacea.  We  must  surely  admit  that  the  pemu* 
ncnt  upheaving  of  a  country  two  or  three  thousand  square  miles  in  siei, 
to  an  additional  height  of  several  hundred  yards,  implies  either  the  intn- 
sion  of  new  mineral  matter  into  the  fundamental  rocks,  or  some  great 
modification  in  their  character. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  said  of  the  pro- 
bable causes  of  volcanic  agency,  operating  at  considerable  depths,  or  what 
has  been  called  by  some  geologists />/u/omc  action.*  But  it  is  important 
to  reflect,  that  the  position  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata,  in  Sicily  and 
elsewhere,  indicates  that  this  action  has  been  developed  on  a  great  scale 
since  the  recent  species  of  testacea  abounded.  The  formation  of  a  cone, 
such  as  Etna,  or  of  the  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rock  of  the  Val  di  Noto, 
are  superficial  mutations  which  are  perfectly  insignificant  in  a  geological 
point  of  view,  when  compared  with  the  contemporaneous  ehtnges  above 
alluded  to,  which  must  have  been  going  on  out  of  sight.  The  result  of 
these  operations  may  one  day  be  exposed  to  view  ;  but  a  great  lapse  of 
time  will  probably  be  required  before  masses  formed  or  altered  at  great 
depths  can  be  brought  up  to  the  surface. 

Quicquid  eub  terra  est,  in  apricam  prof^ret  etas 
Defodiet  condetque  nitentia. 

The  deposits  of  our  own  period  may  sink  down,  and  be  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  when  the  plutonic  formations  of  the  Newer  Pliocene 
era  shall  have  become  visible ;  and  it  may  then  be  impossible  to 
ascertain,  by  geological  evidence,  the  relative  date  of  rocks  formed  in  the 
subterranean  regions  during  the  Newer  Pliocene  ages,  and  to  prove  that 
they  were  produced  at  precisely  the  same  time  with  the  limestone  and 
argillaceous  strata  of  the  Val  di  Noto. 

Changes  of  the  Surface  during  and  since  the  Emergence  of  the  Newer 

Pliocene  Strata. 

Fa//ey5.-— Geologists  who  are  accustomed  to  attribute  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  excavating  power  of 
running  water  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  will  probably  look  for  the 
sig^s  of  remarkable  freshness  in  the  aspect  of  countries  so  recently  ele- 
vated as  the  parts  of  Sicily  already  described.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  the  external  configuration  of  that  country  which  would  strike  the  eye 
of  the  most  practised  observer,  as  peculiar  and  distinct  in  character  from 
any  other  districts  in  Europe  which  are  of  much  higher  antiquity.  The 
general  outline  of  the  hills  and  valleys  would  accord  perfectly  well  with 

*  See  Book  II.  chaps,  zviii  and  xix. 
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what  may  often  be  obwrred  in  regard  lo  oilier  regiona  of  equal  altitude 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  ia  true  that,  towards  ilie  central  parts  of  the  island,  where  the  argiU 
laceoua  deposit*  are  of  great  thickness,  as  around  Caslrngiovanni,  Calttni- 
aetta,  and  Piazza,  the  torrents  are  observed  annually  lo  deepen  the  ravines 
in  which  they  flow  ;  and  the  traveller  occasionally  finds  that  the  narrow 
mnle  path,  instead  of  winding  round  die  head  of  a  ravine,  lerminalM 
abruptly  in  a  deep  trench  which  has  been  hollowed  out,  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  ihraugh  soft  clay.  But  throughout  a  great  part  of  Italy, 
where  the  marls  and  sands  of  the  Subapennine  hills  are  elevated  to  con- 
sidentble  heights,  the  same  rapid  degradation  is  often  perceived. 

In  the  limestone  districts  of  the  Val  di  Nnto,  the  strata  are  for  the  most 
part  nearly  horizoalal,  and  on  each  side  of  the  valley  form  a  succession 
of  ledges  or  small  terraces,  instead  of  descending  in  a  gradual  slope 
towards  the  river-plain  in  the  manner  of  the  argillaceous  formaiionii 
When  there  is  a  bend  in  the  valley,  the  exact  appearance  of  an  amphi- 
theatre with  a  range  of  marble  seats  is  produced.  A  good  example  of 
Mm  configuration  occurs  near  the  town  of  Melilli,  in  the  Val  di  Nolo,  as 
■sen  in  the  annexed  view  (Fig.  106.].   In  the  sonlh  of  the  island,  as  near 


Fig.  106. 


Vailty  ealUd  Goao  dtgU  Martin,  bdote  Miimi. 

Ipaccafomo,  Scicli,  and  Modica,  preHpiious  rocks  of  while  limestone, 
iscending  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feel,  have  been  carved  out  into 
ke  same  Utnn,  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  ihis  phenomenon ;  but  it 
aa^,  periiapa,  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  sea  during  the  rise  of  the  land, 
(ir  ertry  portion  of  the  cliffs  bordering  these  valleys  may,  in  ite  tarn, 
tan  been  washed  by  the  waves.  We  find  evident  signs  of  two  perioda 
if  eleration  hi  a  long  range  of  inland  clifi'on  the  east  side  of  the  Val  di  Noto, 
nih  lo  the  north  of  Syraense,  beyond  Melilli,  and  to  the  sonth  beyond 
he  town  of  Noto.  The  groat  limestone  formation  terminates  suddenly 
owarda  the  sea  in  a  lofiy  precipice  a,  i,  (Fig.  107.)  which  varies  in  height 
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from  500  to  700  feet,  and  may  remind  the  English  geologist  of  some  of 
the  most  perpendicular  escarpments  of  our  chalk  and  oolite.  Between 
the  base  of  the  precipice  a,  6,  and  the  sea  is  an  inferior  platform,  c.  At 
consisting  of  similar  white  limestone.  All  the  strata  dip  towards  the  sea, 
but  are  usually  inclined  at  a  very  slight  angle ;  they  are  seen  to  extend 
uninterruptedly  from  the  base  of  the  escarpment  into  the  platform,  show- 
ing distinctly  that  the  loAy  cliff  was  not  produced  by  a  fault  or  fertieal 
shift  of  the  beds,  but  by  the  removal  of  a  considerable  mass  of  loek. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  sea,  which  is  now  undermining  die  diffs 
of  the  Sicilian  coast,  reached  at  some  former  period  the  base  of  the  preei- 
pice  a,  6,  at  which  time  the  surface  of  the  terrace  c,  5,  must  have  been 
covered  by  the  Mediterranean.  Here,  then,  we  have  proofs  of  at  least 
two  elevations,  but  there  may  have  been  many  others. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  series  of  escarpments,  e,  /*,  gf  A,  once 
existed,  and  that  during  a  long  interval,  free  from  subterranaoas  move- 
ments, the  sea  advances  along  the  line  c,  6,  all  preceding  diffs  most  have 
been  swept  away  one  after  the  other,  and  reduced  to  the  single  predpiee 
a,  b. 

I  have  stated,  in  the  first  volume,  that  the  waves  washed  the  base 
of  the  inland  cliff  of  Puzzuoli,  in  the  Bay  of  Bais,  within  the  historieal 
era,  and  that  the  retiring  of  the  sea  was  caused,  in  the  sixteenth  centniy, 
by  an  upheaving  of  the  land  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  above  its  original 
level.*  At  that  period,  a  terrace  twenty  feet  high  in  some  parts  was  laid 
dry  between  the  sea  and  the  cliff;  but  the  Mediterranean  is  hastening  by 
its  encroachments  to  resume  its  former  position,  and  the  terrace  wiU  be 
eventually  destroyed,  and  every  trace  of  the  mcceitive  rise  of  the  land 
obliterated. 

In  those  valleys  where  the  opposite  sides  form  a  great  flight  of  steps 
from  top  to  bottom  we  may  suppose  the  sea  to  have  stood  sucoessivdy 
at  many  different  levels,  as  at  aa,  bb,  ce^  in  the  annexed  figure  (108.) ; 
and  if  the  separate  movements  of  elevation  followed  each  other  more  rap- 
idly as  the  land  continued  to  rise,  then  would  the  gradual  contnction  of 
the  valley  in  its  lower  parts  be  explained,  for  the  intervals  of  time  would 

*  Page  43S. 
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ortened  in  which  each  rocccMiTC  excaTaiion  was  accompliahed. 
hypothesis  by  no  means  requires  that  terraces  and  small  precipices 
d  be  always  formed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  each  valley  at  corres- 

Fig.  108. 


in^  loTels ;  for  the  amount  and  depth  of  erosion  by  the  waves  would 
larmined  by  the  set  of  the  winds  and  currents,  the  varying  hardness 
m  stnitay  the  form  of  the  ancient  coast,  and  a  variety  of  other  acci- 
u 

la  line  of  some  of  the  valleys  near  Lentini  has  evidently  been  deter- 
d  mainly  by  the  direction  of  the  elevatory  force,  as  there  is  an  anti- 
1  dip  in  the  strata  on  either  side  of  the  valley.  The  same  is,  proba- 
Ihe  case  in  regard  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Anapo,  which  terminates 


lave  been  led  into  these  observations,  in  order  to  show  that  the  princi- 
Milores  in  the  physical  geography  of  Sicily  are  by  no  means  inconsist- 
rilh  the  hypothesis  of  Uie  successive  elevation  of  the  country  by  the 
mitlent  action  of  ordinary  earthquakes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mag- 
lo  of  the  valleys,  and  their  correspondence  in  form  with  those  of 
r  parts  of  the  globe,  seem  to  lend  countenance  to  the  theory  of  the 
and  gradual  rise  of  subaqueous  strata. 

le  excavation  of  valleys,  as  was  before  remarked,  must  always  pro- 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  when  the  levels  of  a  country  are  under- 
I  alteration  from  time  to  time  by  earthquakes ;  and  it  is  principally 
I  a  country  is  rising  or  sinking  by  successive  movements,  that  the 
ir  of  aqueous  causes,  such  as  tides,  currents,  rivers,  and  land-floods, 
leffted  with  the  fullest  energy.* 

Older,  therefore,  to  explain  the  present  appearance  of  the  surface,  we 
fifsl  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  Sicilian  formations  were  mere 
bi  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  currents  may  have  scooped 
iiaimels  here  and  there.  We  must  next  suppose  these  shoals  to 
become  small  islands,  of  which  the  cliffs  were  thrown  down  from 
to  time,  as  were  those  of  Gian  Oreco,  in  Calabria,  during  the  earth- 
e  of  1788.  The  waves  and  currents  would  have  continued  their 
ding  action  during  the  emergence  of  these  islands,  until  at  length, 
I  thie  intervening  channels  were  laid  dry,  and  rivers  began  to  flow, 

*  Vd.  I.  p.  409. 
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the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  valleys  by  rivera  and  land-flows  wmdd 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  modern  times  in  Calabria.* 

Before  a  tract  could  be  upraised  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  joint  operation  of  running  water  and  sub- 
terranean movements  must  greatly  modify  its  physical  geography ;  bot 
when  the  action  of  the  volcanic  forces  has  been  suspended,  when  a  period 
of  tranquillity  succeeds,  and  the  levels  of  the  land  remain  fixed  and  sta- 
tionary,  the  erosive  power  of  water  must  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
comparative  equilibrium.  For  this  reason,  a  country  that  has  been  raised 
at  a  very  remote  period  to  a  considerable  height  alH>ve  the  level  of  the 
sea  may  present  nearly  the  same  external  configuration  as  one  that  has 
been  more  recently  uplifted  to  the  same  height. 

Migration  of  animals  and  plants, — The  changes  above  described, 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  igneous  and  aqueous  sgeney,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  imagination,  when  we  consider  how  recent  in  the  ealen* 
dar  of  nature  is  the  epoch  to  which  they  are  referred.  Bat  if  we  torn 
our  thoughts  to  the  organic  world,  we  shall  feel,  perhaps,  no  lesa  rarprise 
at  the  great  vicissitude  which  it  has  undergone  during  the  same  period. 

We  have  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  Sicily  has  been  conTerted  fron 
sea  to  land  since  the  Mediterranean  was  peopled  with  the  living  epeeief 
of  testacea  and  zoophytes.  The  newly  emerged  surface,  therefore,  must, 
during  this  modem  zoological  epoch,  have  been  inhabited  for  the  first 
time  by  the  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  which  now  abound  in  Sieily. 
It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  existing  terrestrial  species  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  marine :  and  if  this  be  the  case,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  plants  and  animals,  now  found  in  the  tertiary  districts 
in  Sicily,  must  have  inhabited  the  earth  before  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata 
were  raised  above  the  waters.  The  plants  of  the  flora  of  Sicily  are  com- 
mon, almost  without  exception,  to  Italy  or  Africa,  or  some  of  the  eoan- 
tries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  have  migrated  from  pre-existing  lands,  just  as  the  plants 
and  animals  of  the  Phlegrsan  fields  have  colonized  Monte  Nuovo,  since 
that  mountain  was  thrown  up  in  the  sixteenth  century .t 

We  are  brought,  therefore,  to  admit  the  curious  result,  that  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  and  some  other  mountainous  regions  of 
Sicily,  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  country  itself,  having  not  only 
flourished  before  the  lands  were  raised  from  the  deep,  but  even  before 
they  were  deposited  beneath  the  waters.  Such  conclusions  throw  a  new 
light  on  the  adaptation  of  the  attributes  and  migratory  habits  of  animals  and 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  409. 

t  Professor  Viviani  of  Genoa  informed  me,  that,  considering  the  great  extent  of 
SicUy,  it  was  remarkable  that  its  flora  produced  scarcely  any,  if  any  peculiar  indigt' 
wma  species ;  whereas  there  are  several  in  Corsica,  and  some  other  Mediterranean 
islands. 
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plants,  to  the  changes  which  are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  the  inanimate 
world.  It  is  clear  that  the  duration  of  species  is  so  great,  that  they  are 
destined  to  outlive  many  important  revolutions  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  earth ;  and  hence  those  innumerable  contrivances  for  enabling  the 
•objects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  to  extend  their  range,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  being  often  carried  across  the  ocean,  and  the 
aquatic  tribes  over  great  continental  spaces.*  It  is  obviously  expedient 
that  the  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  species  should  not  only  be  fitted  for  the 
rivers,  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  which  exist  at  the  era  of  their  crea- 
tion, but  for  others  that  are  destined  to  be  formed  before  the  species 
shall  become  extinct ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  marine  species  are  not 
only  made  for  the  deep  and  shallow  regions  of  the  ocean  existing  at  the 
time  when  they  are  called  into  being,  but  for  tracts  that  may  be  submerged 
or  variously  jltered  in  depth  during  the  time  that  is  allotted  for  their  con- 
tinuance on  the  globe. 

Recapitidation.^^Y  may  now  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  most 
striking  results  deduced  from  the  investigation  of  a  single  district  where 
the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  are  largely  developed. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  reason  to  infer  that  a  stratified  mass  of 
solid  limestone,  attaining  sometimes  a  thickness  of  eight  hundred  feet  and 
upwards,  has  been  gradually  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the 
imbedded  fossil  shells  and  corallines  being  almost  all  of  recent  species ; 
yet  these  fossils  are  frequently  in  the  state  of  mere  casts,  so  that  in 
^pearance  they  correspond  very  closely  to  organic  remains  found  in 
limestones  of  very  ancient  date. 

2dly.  In  some  localities  the  limestone  above  mentioned  alternates  with 
volcanic  rocks,  such  as  have  been  formed  by  submarine  eruptions,  recur- 
ring again  and  again  at  distant  intervals  of  time. 

Sdly.  Argillaceous  and  sandy  deposits  have  also  been  produced  during 
the  same  period,  and  their  accumulation  has  also  been  accompanied  by 
submarine  eruptions.  Masses  of  mixed  sedimentary  and  igneous  origin, 
at  least  two  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  can  thus  be  shown  to  have  accu- 
mulated since  tlie  sea  was  peopled  with  the  greater  number  of  the  aquatic 
species  now  living. 

4thly.  These  masses  of  submarine  origin  have,  since  their  formation, 
been  raised  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  this  elevation  implies  an  extraordinary  modifica- 
tion in  the  state  of  the  earth's  crust,  at  some  unknown  depth  beneath  the 
tract  60  upheaved. 

6thly.  This  modification  may  possibly  correspond  with  the  effects  of 
what  is  usually  called  **  plutonic  action,"  or  the  agency  of  volcanic  and 
other  causes  at  considerable  depths ;  in  which  case,  the  Newer  Pliocene 
plntonic  rocks,  formed  beneath  Sicily,  must  be  of  great  extent. 

*  Bee  Book  III.  chaps.  ▼.  vi.  and  vli. 
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the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  valleys  by  rivera  and  land-flows  would 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  modern  times  in  Calabria.* 

Before  a  tract  could  be  upraised  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  joint  operation  of  running  water  and  sub- 
terranean movements  must  greatly  modify  its  physical  geography ;  hot 
when  the  action  of  the  volcanic  forces  has  been  suspended,  when  a  period 
of  tranquillity  succeeds,  and  the  levels  of  the  land  remain  fixed  and  sta- 
tionary, the  erosive  power  of  water  must  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
comparative  equilibrium.  For  this  reason,  a  country  that  has  been  raised 
at  a  very  remote  period  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  may  present  nearly  the  same  external  configuration  as  one  that  has 
been  more  recently  uplifted  to  the  same  height. 

Migration  of  animals  and  plants, — The  changes  abQ^O  described, 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  igneous  and  aqueous  sgency,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  imagination,  when  we  consider  how  recent  in  the  ealen* 
dar  of  nature  is  the  epoch  to  which  they  are  referred.  But  if  we  torn 
our  thoughts  to  the  organic  world,  we  shall  feel,  perhaps,  no  less  surprise 
at  the  great  vicissitude  which  it  has  undergone  during  the  same  period. 

We  have  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  Sicily  has  been  converted  from 
sea  to  land  since  the  Mediterranean  was  peopled  with  the  living  speeies 
of  testacea  and  zoophytes.  The  newly  emerged  surface,  therefore,  must, 
during  this  modem  zoological  epoch,  have  been .  inhabited  for  the  fint 
time  by  the  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  which  now  abound  in  Sieily. 
It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  existing  terrestrial  species  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  marine :  and  if  this  be  the  case,'  a  large 
proportion  of  the  plants  and  animals,  now  found  in  the  tertiary  distrieli 
in  Sicily,  must  have  inhabited  the  earth  before  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata 
were  raised  above  the  watera.  The  plants  of  the  flora  of  Sicily  are  com- 
mon, almost  without  exception,  to  Italy  or  Africa,  or  some  of  the  coan- 
tries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  have  migrated  from  pre-existing  lands,  just  as  the  plants 
and  animals  of  the  Phlegrsan  fields  have  colonized  Monte  Nuovo,  since 
that  mountain  was  thrown  up  in  the  sixteenth  century .t 

We  are  brought,  therefore,  to  admit  the  curious  result,  that  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  and  some  other  mountainous  regions  of 
Sicily,  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  country  itself,  having  not  only 
flourished  before  the  lands  were  raised  from  the  deep,  but  even  before 
they  were  deposited  beneath  the  watera.  Such  conclusions  throw  a  new 
lighten  the  adaptation  of  the  attributes  and  migratory  habits  of  animals  and 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  409. 

t  Professor  Viviani  of  Genoa  informed  me,  that,  considering  the  great  extent  of 
Sicily,  it  was  remarkable  that  its  flora  produced  scarcely  any,  if  any  peculiar  indige- 
nmu  species ;  whereas  there  are  several  in  Corsica,  and  some  other  Mediterranean 
islands. 
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plants,  to  the  changes  which  are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  the  inanimate 
world.  It  is  clear  that  the  duration  of  species  is  so  great,  that  they  are 
destined  to  outlive  many  important  revolutions  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  earth ;  and  hence  those  innumerable  contrivances  for  enabling  the 
•objects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  to  extend  their  range,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  being  often  carried  across  the  ocean,  and  the 
aquatic  tribes  over  great  continental  spaces.*  It  is  obviously  expedient 
that  the  terrestrial  and  flu  via  tile  species  should  not  only  be  fitted  for  the 
rivers,  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  which  exist  at  the  era  of  their  crea- 
tion, but  for  others  that  are  destined  to  be  formed  before  the  species 
shall  become  extinct;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  marine  species  are  not 
only  made  for  the  deep  and  shallow  regions  of  the  ocean  existing  at  the 
time  when  they  are  called  into  being,  but  for  tracts  that  may  be  submerged 
or  variously  altered  in  depth  during  the  time  that  is  allotted  for  their  con- 
tinuance on  the  globe. 

RecapUulation.^^Y  may  now  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  most 
striking  results  deduced  from  the  investigation  of  a  single  district  where 
the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  are  largely  developed. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  reason  to  infer  that  a  stratified  mass  of 
solid  limestone,  attaining  sometimes  a  thickness  of  eight  hundred  feet  and 
upwards,  has  been  gradually  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the 
imbedded  fossil  shells  and  corallines  being  almost  all  of  recent  species ; 
yet  these  fossils  are  frequently  in  the  state  of  mere  casts,  so  that  in 
appearance  they  correspond  very  closely  to  organic  remains  found  in 
limestones  of  very  ancient  date. 

Sdly.  In  some  localities  the  limestone  above  mentioned  alternates  with 
volcanic  rocks,  such  as  have  been  formed  by  submarine  eruptions,  recur- 
ring again  and  again  at  distant  intervals  of  time. 

Sdly.  Argillaceous  and  sandy  deposits  have  also  been  produced  during 
the  same  period,  and  their  accumulation  has  also  been  accompanied  by 
submarine  eruptions.  Masses  of  mixed  sedimentary  and  igneous  origin, 
at  least  two  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  can  thus  be  shown  to  have  accu- 
mulated since  tlie  sea  was  peopled  with  the  greater  number  of  the  aquatic 
species  now  living. 

4thly.  These  masses  of  submarine  origin  have,  since  their  formation, 
been  raised  to  the  height  of  two  tliousand  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  this  elevation  implies  an  extraordinary  modifica- 
tion in  the  state  of  the  earth's  crust,  at  some  unknown  depth  beneath  the 
tract  60  upheaved. 

6thly«  This  modification  may  possibly  correspond  with  the  effects  of 
what  is  osually  called  **  plutonic  action,"  or  the  agency  of  volcanic  and 
other  causes  at  considerable  depths ;  in  which  case,  the  Newer  Pliocene 
phitonic  rocks,  formed  beneath  Sicily,  must  be  of  great  extent. 

*  Bee  Book  III.  chaps,  v.  vi.  and  vli. 
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Oihly.  Considerable  inequalities  must  have  been  caused  on  the  sarfaee 
of  the  new  raised  lands  during  the  emergence  of  the  Newer  Plioeene 
strata,  by  the  action  of  tides,  currents,  and  rivers,  combined  with  the 
disturbing  and  dislocating  force  of  the  elevatory  morements. 

7thly.  There  are  no  features  in  the  forms  of  the  valleys  and  tea-difi 
thus  recently  produced  which  indicate  the  sudden  rise  of  the  strata  to 
their  present  altitude,  while  there  are  some  proofs  of  distinct  and  partial 
elevations  at  successive  periods. 

8thly.  We  may  infer  that  the  species  of  terrestrial  and  flnviatile  animals 
and  plants  which  now  inhabit  extensive  districts,  formed  doring  the 
Newer  Pliocene  era,  were  in  existence  not  only  before  the  new  strata 
were  raised,  but  before  their  materials  were  brought  together  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 


CHAPTER    X. 


NEWER  PLIOCENE  FORMATIONS MARINE  AND  VOLCAMIO. 

Tertiary  fonnations  of  Campania — Compariaon  of  tlie  recorded  cbangea  in  this  regioa 
with  those  commemorated  by  geological  monamenta — Dikes  of  Somma — ParalM- 
ism  of  their  opposite  sides  (p.  275.) — Age  of  the  volcanic  and  associated  roeks  of 
Campania — Organic  remains — No  signs  of  diluvial  waves — Marine  Newer  Plio- 
cene strata  chiefly  seen  in  countries  of  earthquakes  (p.  281.) — lUastnUioos  frooi 
Chili— Peru— Parallel  roads  of  Coquimbo— West  Indies  p.  2d4.}--£ast  ItuDaa 
archipelago— Red  Sea. 

Tertiary  IbrmaHanf  of  Campania. 

Comparison  of  recorded  changes  with  those  commemorated  bygtologied 
wumuments. — ^In  the  second  volume  I  traced  the  various  changes  which  the 
Yolcanic  region  of  Naples  is  known  to  have  undergone  during  the  hat 
two  thousand  years ;  and,  imperfect  as  are  our  historical  records*  the 
aggregate  effect  of  igneous  and  aqueous  agency,  during  that  period*  was 
shown  to  be  far  from  insignificant.  The  rise  of  the  modern  cone  of  Veso- 
vius,  since  the  year  79,  was  the  most  memorable  event  during  those 
twenty  centuries;  but,  in  addition  to  this  remarkable  phenomenon*  I 
enumerated  the  production  of  several  new  minor  cones  in  Ischia*  and  of 
the  Monte  Nuovo,  in  the  year  1638.  The  flowing  also  of  lava  cnnrents 
upon  the  land  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  described*— the 
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showering  down  of  volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scoriae,  in  such  abundance 
that  whole  cities  were  buried, — the  filling  up  or  shoaling  of  certain  tracts 
of  the  sea,  and  the  transportation  of  tufaceous  sediment  by  rivers  and  land 
floods.  I  also  explained  the  evidence  in  proof  of  a  permanent  alteration 
of  the  relative  levels  of  the  land  and  sea  in  several  places,  and  of  the  same 
trael  having,  near  Puzzuoli,  been  alternately  upheaved  and  depressed  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  twenty  feet.  In  connexion  with  these  convul- 
sions, I  pointed  out  that,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bais,  there  are 
recent  tufaceous  strata  filled  with  fabricated  articles,  mingled  with  marine 
shells.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  sea  has  been  making  gradual  advances 
upon  the  coast,  not  only  sweeping  away  the  soft  iuffa  of  the  Bay  of  Baiffi* 
but  excavating  precipitous  clifi*8,  where  the  hard  Ischian  and  Vesuviaii 
lavas  have  flowed  down  into  the  deep. 

These  events,  it  may  be  objected,  although  interesting,  are  the  results 
of  operations  on  a  very  inferior  scale  to  those  indicated  by  geological 
monuments.  When  we  examine  this  same  region,  it  will  be  said  we  find 
that  the  ancient  cone  of  Vesuvius,  called  Somma,  is  larger  than  the  modem 
cone,  and  is  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  dykes,— -the  hills  of  unknown 
antiquity,  such  as  Astroni,  the  Solfatara,  and  Monte  Barbaro,  formed  by 
separate  eruptions,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  Phlegraean  fields,  far  outnumber 
those  of  similar  origin,  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  thrown  up  within 
the  historical  era.  In  place  of  modern  tufiis  of  slight  thickness,  and  single 
flows  of  lava,  we  find,  amongst  the  older  formations,  hills  from  500  to 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  composed  of  an  immense  series 
of  tufaceous  strata,  alternating  with  distinct  lava  currents.  We  have  evi- 
dence that,  in  the  lapse  of  past  ages,  districts,  not  merely  a  few  miles 
square,  were  upraised  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  their 
former  level,  but  that  extensive  and  mountainous  countries  were  upliAed 
to  an  elevation  of  more  than  1000  feet,  and  at  some  points  more  than 
2000  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

These  and  similar  objections  are  made  by  those  who  compare  the 
modem  effects  of  igneous  and  aqueous  causes,  not  with  a  part,  but  with 
the  whole  results  of  the  same  agency  in  antecedent  ages.  Thus  viewed 
in  the  aggregate,  the  leading  geological  features  of  each  district  must 
always  appear  to  be  on  a  colossal  scale,  just  as  a  large  edifice  may  seem  ** 
an  effort  of  super-human  power,  until  we  reflect  on  the  innumerable  minute 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  number  of  the  builders,  and  the  time 
required  to  raise  it.  A  mountain  mass,  so  long  as  the  imagination  is 
occupied  in  contemplating  the  gigantic  whole,  must  appear  the  work  of 
extraordinary  causes ;  but  when  the  separate  portions  of  which  it  is  made 
up  are  carefully  studied,  they  are  seen  to  have  been  formed  successively ; 
and  the  dimensions  of  each  part,  considered  singly,  are  soon  recognised 
to  be  comparatively  insignificant,  so  that  it  appears  no  longer  extravagant 
to  liken  them  to  the  recorded  effects  of  ordinary  causes. 
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Difference  in  the  eomposition  of  Somma  and  VenmuM, 

As  no  traditional  accounts  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  erup- 
tions of  the  ancient  Vesuvius,  from  the  times  of  the  earliest  Greek  colo- 
nists, the  volcano  must  have  been  dormant  for  many  centuries^  perhaps  for 
thousands  of  years,  previous  to  the  great  eruption  in  the  reign  of  Titus. 
But  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  pre- 
suming this  mountain,  and  the  other  igneous  products  of  Campania,  to 
have  been  produced  during  the  Newer  Pliocene  period. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ancient  and  modern  cones  of  Vesuvius  were 
each  a  counterpart  of  the  other  in  structure* ;  and  I  may  now  remark  that 
the  principal  point  of  difference  consists  in  the  greater  abundance  in  the 
older  cone  of  fragments  of  altered  sedimentary  rocks  ejected  during  erup- 
tions. We  may  easily  conceive  that  the  first  explosions  would  act  with 
the  greatest  violence,  rendering  and  shattering  whatever  solid  masses 
obstmeted  the  escape  of  lava  and  the  accompanying  gases,  so  that  great 
heaps  of  ejected  pieces  of  rock  would  naturally  occur  in  the  tufaceous 
breccias  formed  by  the  earliest  eruptions.  But  when  a  passage  had  once 
been  opened  and  an  habitual  vent  established,  the  materials  thrown  out 
would  consist  of  liquid  lava,  which  would  take  the  form  of  sand  and 
scoriae,  or  of  angular  fragments  of  such  solid  lavas  as  may  have  choked  up 
the  vent. 

Among  the  fragments  which  abound  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  of  Somma, 
none  are  more  common  than  a  saccharoid  dolomite,  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  an  ordinary  limestone  altered  by  heat  and  Tolcanic 
vapours. 

Carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many  of  the  simple 
minerals  found  in  Somma,  that  M.  Mitscherlich,  with  much  probability, 
ascribes  their  great  variety  to  the  action  of  the  volcanic  heat  on  subjacent 
masses  of  limestone. 

Dikes  of  Somma. — The  dikes  seen  in  the  great  escarpment  which 
Somma  presents  towards  the  modem  cone  of  Vesuvius  are  very  numerous. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  vertical,  and  traverse  at  right  angles  the  beds 
of  lava,  scoris,  volcanic  breccia,  and  sand,  of  which  the  ancient  cone  is 
composed.  They  project  in  relief  several  inches,  or  sometimes  feet,  from 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  like  the  dikes  of  Etna  already  described  (see  Fig,  102.), 
being,  like  them,  extremely  compact,  and  less  destructible  than  the  inter- 
sected tuffs  and  porous  lavas.  In  vertical  extent  they  vary  from  a  few 
yards  to  500  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  one  to  twelve  feet.  Many  of  them 
cut  all  the  inclined  beds  in  the  escarpment  of  Somma  from  top  to  bottom, 
others  stop  short  before  they  ascend  above  half  way,  and  a  few  terminate 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  318. 
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at  both  ends,  either  in  a  point  or  abruptly.  In  mineral  composition  they 
scarcely  differ  from  the  lavas  of  Somma,  the  rock  consisting  of  a  base  of 
leucite  and  augite  tlirough  which  large  crystals  of  augite  and  some  of 
leacite  are  scattered.*  Examples  are  not  rare  of  one  dike  cutting  through 
another,  and  in  one  instance  a  shift  or  fault  is  seen  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section. I  observed  before,  when  speaking  of  the  dikes  of  the  modem 
cone  of  Vesuvius,  that  they  must  have  been  produced  by  the  filling  up  of 
open  fissures  by  liquid  lava.t  In  some  examples,  however,  the  rents 
seem  to  have  been  filled  laterally. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  description  before  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  plain  of  Jerocame,  in  Calabria,  was  fissured  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1783,  so  that  the  academicians  compared  it  to  the  cracks  in  a 
broken  pane  of  glass.}    If  we  suppose  the  side  walls  of  the  ancient  crater 

Fig.  109. 


Dikes  or  veins  at  the  Punto  del  Jfasone  on  Somma, 

of  VesnTiaa  to  have  been  cracked  in  like  manner,  and  the  lava  to  have 
entered  the  rents  and  become  consolidated,  we  can  explain  the  singular 
form  of  the  veins  figured  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut.§ 

ParaUiUtm  ^  their  opposite  aides, — Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  dikes,  which  usually  corres- 
pond with  as  much  regularity  as  the  two  opposite  faces  of  a  wall  of 
masoniy.  This  character  appears  at  first  the  more  inexplicable,  when 
we  consider  how  jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents  caused  by  earthquakes 
in  masses  of  heterogeneous  composition  like  those  composing  the  cone 
of  Somma ;  but  M.  Necker  has  offered  an  ingenious  and,  I  think,  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  He  refers  us  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
aceoont  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  1779,  who  records  the 

*  Goosiik  the  valuable  memoir  of  M.  L.  A.  Necker,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Phjs.  et 
d*Hist.  Ntt  de  G^nive,  tome  ii.  part  i.,  Nov.  1822. 
t  Vol.  L  p.  318.  t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  400,  Fig.  47. 

i  From  a  diawing  of  M.  Necker,  in  M^m.  before  cited. 
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following  facts  : — *'  The  lavas,  when  they  either  boiled  over  the  enter, 
or  broke  out  from  the  conical  parts  of  the  Yolcano,  constantly  formed 
channels  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art,  down  the  steep  partof 
the  mountain ;  and,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  continued  their 
course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometimoi  ftiU  to  the  brim,  and  at 
other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  motioii. 

**  These  channels,  upon  examination  afler  an  eruption,  I  have  found  to 
be  in  general  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eight  feet 
deep.  They  were  o(\en  hid  from  the  sight  by  a  quantity  of  scoriss  that 
had  formed  a  crust  over  them ;  and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed  in  a 
covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  out  fresh  again  into  an  open  channel. 
Afler  an  eruption  I  have  walked  in  some  of  those  subterraneous  or  covered 
galleries,  which  were  exceedingly  curious,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom 
being  worn  perfectly  smooth  and  even  in  most  parts,  by  the  violence  of 
the  currents  of  the  red-hot  lavas,  which  they  had  conveyed  for  many 
weeks  successively.*' 

In  another  place,  in  the  same  memoir,  he  describes  the  liquid  and  red- 
hot  matter  as  being  received  **  into  a  regular  channel,  raised  upon  a  sort 
of  wall  of  scoriae  and  cinders,  almost  perpendicularly,  of  about  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  resembling  much  an  ancient  aqueduct.*** 

Now,  if  the  lava  in  these  instances  had  not  run  out  from  the  covered 
channel,  in  consequence  of  the  declivity  whereon  it  was  placed — if,  instead 
of  the  space  being  leA  empty,  the  lava  had  been  retained  within  until  it 
cooled  and  consolidated,  it  would  then  have  constituted  a  small  dike  with 
parallel  sides.  But  the  walls  of  a  vertical  fissure  tlirough  which  lava  has 
ascended  in  its  way  to  a  volcanic  vent  must  have  been  exposed  to  the 
same  erosion  as  the  four  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to.  The 
prolonged  and  uniform  friction  of  the  heavy  fluid,  as  it  is  forced  and  made 
to  flow  upwards,  cannot  fail  to  wear  and  smooth  down  the  snrfices  on 
which  it  rubs,  and  the  intense  heat  must  melt  all  such  masses  as  project 
and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  incandescent  fluid. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  sides  of  fissures  caused  by  earthquakes 
are  never  smooth  and  parallel,  but  they  are  usually  uneven,  and  are  often 
seen  to  have  been  so  where  volcanic  or  trap  dikes  are  as  regular  in  shape 
as  those  of  Somma.  The  solution,  therefore,  of  this  problem,  in  re/erence 
to  the  modern  dikes,  is  most  interesting,  as  being  of  very  general  applica- 
tion  in  geology. 

Varieties  in  their  texture. — Having  explained  the  origin  of  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  sides  of  a  dike,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  diflference  of  its 
texture  at  the  edges  and  in  the  middle.  Towards  the  centre,  observes  M. 
Necker,  the  rock  is  larger  grained,  the  component  elements  being  in  a 
far  more  crystalline  state ;  while  at  the  edge  the  lava  is  sometimes  vitreous, 

•  PhU.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixx.  1780. 
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and  always  finer  grained.  A  thin  parting  band,  approaching  in  its  chap 
racter  to  pitchstone,  occasionally  intervenes  on  the  contact  of  the  vertical 
dike  and  intersected  beds.  M.  Necker  mentions  one  of  these  at  the  place 
ealled  Primo  Monte»  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo  ;  I  saw  three  or  four  others 
in  diiTereni  parts  of  the  great  escarpment.  These  phenomena  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall  and  Mr* 
Gregory  Watt»  which  have  shown  that  a  glassy  texture  is  the  effect  of 
radden  cooling,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  crystalline  grain  is  produced 
where  fused  minerals  are  allowed  to  consolidate  slowly  and  innqailly 
under  high  pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  central  portion  of  the  lava  in  a  fissure  would,  dur- 
ing consolidation,  part  witli  its  heat  more  slowly  than  the  sides,  although 
the  contrast  of  circumstances  would  not  be  so  great  as  when  we  compare 
the  lava  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  surface  of  a  current  flowing  in  the  open 
mir.  In  this  case  the  uppermost  part,  where  it  has  been  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  and  where  refrigeration  has  been  most  rapid,  is  always 
found  to  consist  of  scoriform,  vitreous,  and  porous  lava,  while  at  a  greater 
depth  the  mass  assumes  a  more  lithoidal  structure,  and  then  becomes 
more  and  more  stony  as  we  descend,  until  at  length  we  are  able  to  recog- 
nise with  a  magnifying  glass  the  simple  minerals  of  which  the  rock  is 
composed.  On  penetrating  still  deeper,  we  can  detect  the  constituent 
parts  by  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  Vesuvian  currents  distinct  crystals  of 
augite  and  leocite  become  apparent. 

The  same  phenomenon,  observes  M.  Necker,  may  readily  be  exhibited 
on  a  smaller  scale,  if  we  detach  a  piece  of  liquid  lava  from  a  moving  cur* 
rent.  The  fragment  cools  instantly,  and  we  find  the  surface  covered 
with  a  Yitreous  coat,  while  the  interior,  although  extremely  fine  grainedt 
has  a  more  stony  appearance. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
dikes  are  finer  grained  than  the  central,  yet  the  vitreous  parting  layer 
before  alloded  to  is  extremely  rare.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted 
for,  as  the  above-mentioned  author  suggests,  by  the  great  heat  which  the 
walls  of  a  fissure  may  acquire  before  the  fluid  mass  begins  to  consolidate, 
in  which  case  the  lava,  even  at  the  sides,  would  cool  very  slowly.  Some 
fissures,  also,  may  be  filled  from  above  ;  and  in  Uiis  case  the  refrigeration 
at  the  sides  would  be  more  rapid  than  when  the  melted  matter  flowed 
upwards  from  the  volcanic  foci,  in  an  intensely  heated  state. 

The  rock  composing  the  dikes  of  Somma  is  far  more  compact  than 
that  of  ordinary  lava,  for  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in  a 
fissure  greatly  exceeds  that  in  an  ordinary  stream  of  lava ;.  and  pressure 
checks  the  expansion  of  those  gases  which  give  rise  to  vesicles  in  lava. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the  Vesuvian  dikes  to  divide  into 
horizontal  prisms,*  a  phenomenon  in  accordance  with  the  formation  of 

*  See  Fig.  109,  ante,  p.  275. 
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vertical  columns  in  horizontal  beds  of  lava ;  for  in  both  casea  the  divisioni 
which  give  rise  to  the  prismatic  structure  are  at  right  angles  to  the  cod- 
ing surfaces. ' 

Minor  cones  of  the  Phlegrman  Fields. — In  the  volcanic  district  of 
Naples  there  are  a  great  number  of  conical  hills  with  craters  on  their 
summits,  which  have  evidently  been  produced  by  one  or  more  explosiont* 
like  that  which  threw  up  the  Monte  Nuovo  in  1638.  They  are  composed 
of  trachytic  tuff»  which  is  loose  and  incoherent,  both  in  the  hilb  and*  to 
a  certain  depth,  in  the  plains  around  their  base,  but  which  is  indurated 
below.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Scrope,  that  this  difference  may  be  owing 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  volcanic  vents  having  burst  out  in  a  shallow 
sea,  as  was  the  case  with  Monte  Nuovo,  where  there  is  a  similar  founda- 
tion of  hard  tuff,  under  a  covering  of  loose  lapilli.  The  subequeooa  part 
may  have  become  solid  by  an  aggregative  process  like  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  setting  of  mortar,  while  the  rest  of  the  ejectionsy  having 
accumulated  on  dry  land  when  the  cone  was  raised  above  the  water,  may 
have  remained  in  a  loose  state.* 

Jige  of  the  volcanic  and  associated  rocks  of  Campania.^^'U  we  inqnire 
into  the  evidence  derivable  from  organic  remains,  respecting  the  age  of 
the  volcanic  rocks  of  Campania,  we  find  reason  to  conclude  that  each 
parts  as  do  not  belong  to  the  Recent  are  referable  to  the  Newer  Plioeeii 
period.  In  the  solid  tuff  quarried  out  of  the  hills  immediately  behind 
Naples,  are  found  recent  shells  of  the  genera  Ostrea,  Cardium,  Buccinnmy 
and  Patella,  all  referable  to  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean.t  In 
the  centre  of  Ischia  the  lofty  hill  called  Epomeo,  or  San  Nicola,  is  com- 
posed of  greenish  indurated  tuff  of  a  prodigious  thickness,  interstratified 
in  some  parts  with  argillaceous  marl,  and  here  and  there  with  great  streams 
of  indurated  lava.  Visconti  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measurement 
that  this  mountain  was  2605  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  mineral 
composition  and  in  form,  as  seen  from  many  points  of  view,  it  resembles 
the  hill  to  the  north  of  Naples,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  convent 
of  Camaldoli,  which  is  1643  feet  in  height.  I  collected  in  1828  many 
recent  marine  shells  from  beds  of  clay  and  tuff,  not  far  from  the  summit 
of  Epomeo,  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  also  at  another 
place,  about  iOO  feet  below  the  first,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  and  others  still  lower,  not  far  above  the  town  of  Moropano. 
At  Casamicciol,  and  several  places  near  the  sea-shore,  shells  have  long 
been  observed  in  stratified  tuff  and  clay.  From  these  various  points  I 
obtained,  during  a  short  excursion  in  Ischia,  twenty-eight  species  of 
shells,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  were  identified  by  M.  Deshayes 
with  recent  species.;]: 

*  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  351.   Second  series.  t  Scrope^  ibid. 

t  See  the  list  of  these  shells,  Appendix  II.  first  ed. 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  great  mass  of  Epomeo  was  not  onl^r  raised 
to  its  present  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  was  also /ormecf,  since 
the  Mediterranean  was  inhabited  by  the  existing  species  of  testacea. 

In  the  Ischian  tuffs  we  find  pumice,  lapilli,  angular  fragments  of 
trachytic  lava,  and  other  products  of  igneous  ejections,  interstratified  with 
some  deposits  of  clay  free  from  any  intermixture  of  volcanic  matter. 
These  clays  might  have  resulted  A'om  the  decoq| position  of  felspathic 
lava  like  that  so  abundant  in  Ischia,  the  materials  having  been  transported 
by  rivers  and  marine  currents,  and  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
where  testacea  were  living.  All  tliese  submarine  tuffs,  lavas,  and  clays 
of  Campania,  very  much  resemble  those  around  the  base  of  Etna,  and  in 
parts  of  the  Val  di  Noto  before  described. 

External  eon/iguration  of  the  country,  how  cat/«6(f.-— When  once  we 
have  satisfied  ourselves  by  inspection  of  the  marine  shells  imbedded  in 
toffs  at  high  elevations,  that  a  mass  of  land  like  the  island  of  Ischia  has 
been  raised  from  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea  to  its  present  height,  we 
are  prepared  to  find  signs  of  the  denuding  action  of  the  waves  impressed 
upon  the  outward  form  of  the  island,  especially  if  we  conceive  the 
upheaving  force  to  have  acted  by  successive  movements.  Let  us  suppose 
the  low  contiguous  island  of  Procida  to  be  raised  by  degrees  until  it  attains 
the  height  of  Ischia  ;  we  should  in  that  case  expect  the  steep  cliffs  which 
now  face  Misenum  to  be  carried  upwards,  and  to  become  precipices  near 
the  summit  of  the  central  mountain.  Such,  perhaps,  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  those  precipices  which  appear  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  ridge  which  forms  the  summit  of  Epomeo  in  Ischia.  The  northern 
escarpment  is  about  1000  feet  in  height,  rising  from  the  hollow  called  the 
Gave  delle  Neve,  above  the  village  of  Panella.  The  abrupt  manner  in 
which  the  horizontal  tuffs  are  there  cut  ofi',  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  is  such 
as  the  action  of  the  sea,  working  on  soft  materials,  might  easily  have  pro- 
duced, andermining  and  removing  a  great  portion  of  the  mass.  A  heap 
of  shingle  which  lies  at  the  base  of  a  steep  declivity  on  the  flanks  of 
Epomea,  between  the  Cavo  delle  Neve  and  Panella,  may  once,  perhaps, 
have  been  a  sea-beach,  for  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  brought  toihe 
spot  by  any  existing  torrents. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  if  a  large  tract  of  the  bed  of 
the  sea  near  Ischia  should  now  be  gradually  upheaved  during  the  continu- 
ance of  volcanic  agency,  this  newly  raised  land  might  present  a  counter- 
part to  the  Phlegrsean  Fields  before  described.  Masses  of  altemating 
lava  and  tnff,  the  products  of  submarine  eruptions,  might  on  their  emer^ 
gence  become  hills  and  islands  ;  the  level  intervening  plains  might  afVer- 
wards  appear,  covered  partly  by  the  ashes  drifted  and  deposited  by  water* 
and  partly  by  those  which  would  fall  after  the  laying  dry  of  the  tract. 
The  last  features  imparted  to  the  physical  geography  would  be  derived 
from  such  eruptions  in  the  open  air  as  those  of  Monte  Nuovo  and  the 
minor  eones  of  Ischia. 
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No  signs  of  diluvial  waves.^^uch  a  convenion  of  a  large  tract  of  sea 
into  land  might  possibly  take  place  while  the  surface  of  the  conliguoiu 
country  underwent  but  slight  modification.  No  great  wave  was  caused 
by  the  permanent  rise  of  the  coast  near  Puzzuoli  in  the  year  1538*  because 
the  upheaving  operation  appears  to  have  been  effected  by  a  succession  of 
minor  shocks.*  A  series  of  such  movements,  therefore,  might  produce 
an  island  like  Ischia  without  throwing  a  diluvial  rush  of  waters  upon  low 
parts  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  The  advocates  of  paroxysmal  eleva- 
tions may,  perhaps,  contend  that  the  rise  of  Ischia  must  have  been  anterior 
to  the  birth  of  all  the  cones  of  loose  scoriae  scattered  over  the  Phlegrsu 
Fields  ;  for  according  to  them,  the  sudden  rise  of  marine  strata  causei 
inundations  which  devastate  adjoining  continents.  But  the  absence  of 
any  signs  of  such  floods  in  the  volcanic  region  of  Campania  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  either  that  Ischia  was  raised  pre- 
viously to  the  production  of  the  volcanic  cones,  or  that  it  may  not  have 
been  rising  during  the  whole  period  of  their  formation* 

We  learn  from  the  study  of  the  mutations  now  in  progress,  that  one 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  may,  for  an  indefinite  period,  be  the  scene  of 
continued  change,  while  another,  in  the  immediate  vicinityv  remains  sta- 
tionary. Wc  need  go  no  farther  than  our  own  country  to  illustrate  this 
principle ;  for,  reasoning  from  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  cen- 
turies, we  must  anticipate  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  thousand 
or  five  thousand  years,  a  long  strip  of  land,  skirting  the  line  of  our  east- 
ern coast,  will  be  devoured  by  the  ocean,  while  part  of  the  interior,  imme- 
diately adjacent,  will  remain  at  rest  and  entirely  undisturbed.  The 
analogy  holds  true  in  regions  where  the  volcanic  fires  are  at  work ;  for 
part  of  the  Philosopher's  Tower  on  Etna  has  stood  for  the  last  two  thou- 
sand ycarst  at  the  height  of  more  than  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
between  the  foot  of  tlie  highest  cone  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice  which 
overhangs  the  Val  del  Bove,  whilst  large  tracts  of  the  surrounding  district 
have  been  the  scenes  of  tremendous  convulsions.  The  great  cone  above 
has  more  than  once  been  destroyed,  and  again  renewed  ;  the  earth  has 
sunk  down  in  the  neighbouring  Cisterna;t  the  cones  of  1811  and  1819 
have  been  thrown  up,  on  the  ledge  of  rock  below,  pouring  out  of  their 
craters  two  copious  streams  of  lava;  the  watery  deluge  of  1755,  descend- 
ing from  the  desert  region  into  the  Val  del  Bove,  has  rolled  vast  heaps  of 
rocky  fragments  towards  the  sea ;  fissures,  several  miles  in  length,  have 
opened  on  the  flanks  of  Etna ;  towns  and  villages  have  been  laid  in  ruins 
by  earthquakes,  or  buried  under  lava  and  ashes  ; — yet  the  tower  has  stood, 
as  if  placed  there  to  commemorate  the  stability  of  one  part  of  Uie  earth's 
surface,  while  others  in  immediate  proximity  have  been  subject  to  most 
wonderful  vicissitudes. 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  426.  t  See  ante,  p.  869. 
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In  conclading  what  I  ha?e  to  say  of  the  marine  and  volcanic  formations 
of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  I  may  notice  the  highly  interesting  fact, 
that  the  marine  strata  of  this  era  have  been  found  at  great  elevations, 
chiefly  in  those  countries  where  earthquakes  have  occurred  during  the 
historical  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  still  more  striking  fact,  that 
there  is  no  example  of  any  extensive  maritime  district,  now  habitually 
agitated  by  violent  earthquakes,  which  has  not,  when  carefully  investi- 
gated, yielded  traces  of  marine  strata,  either  of  Recent  or  Newer  Pliocene 
eras,  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea. 

Chili — Conception  Bay. — In  illustration  of  the  above  remarks,  I  may 
mention  that  on  the  western  coasts  of  South  America  marine  deposits 
occur,  containing  precisely  the  same  shells  as  are  now  living  in  the 
Pacific.  In  Chili,  for  example,  as  before  stated,  micaceous  sand,  con- 
taining the  fossil  remains  of  such  species  as  now  inhabit  the  Bay  of  Con- 
ception, are  found  at  the  height  of  from  1000  to  1500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.*  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  this  rise  may  have 
taken  place  during  the  Recent  period.  One  earthquake  appears  to  have 
raised  this  part  of  the  Chilian  coast,  in  1750,  to  the  height  of  at  least 
twenty-five  feet  above  its  former  level.  If  we  could  suppose  a  series  of 
soch  shocks  to  occur,  one  in  every  century,  only  6000  years  would  be 
required  to  uplift  the  coast  1500  feet.  But  we  have  no  data  for  inferring 
that  so  great  a  quantity  of  elevation  has  taken  place  in  that  space  of  time ; 
and  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  micaeous  sand  may  not  belong 
to  the  Recent  period,  I  think  it  more  probable  that  it  was  deposited  during 
the  Newer  Pliocene  period. 

Peru. — ^I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  A.  Cruckshanks,  a  naturalist 
who  resided  for  several  years  in  South  America,  that  in  the  valley  of 
Lima,  or  Rimao,  where  the  subterranean  movements  have  been  so  vio- 
lent in  recent  times,  there  are  indications  not  only  of  a  considerable  rise 
of  the  land,  but  of  that  rise  having  resulted  from  successive  movements. 
Distinct  lines  of  ancient  sea-clifis  have  been  observed  at  various  heights, 
at  the  base  of  which  the  hard  rocks  of  greenstone  are  hollowed  out  into 
precisely  those  forms  which  they  now  assume  between  high  and  low 
water  mark  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Immediately  below  these  water- 
worn  lines  are  ancient  beaches  strewed  with  rounded  blocks.  One  of 
these  cliffs  appears  in  the  hill  behind  Bancs  del  Pujio,  about  seven  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  two  hundred  above  the  con- 
tiguous valley.  Another  occurs  at  Amancaes,  at  the  height  of  perhaps 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  others  at  intermediate  elevations. 

Mr.  Freyer  also  states  that  the  Isle  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  Bay  of 
Callao,  appears  to  have  been  raised  up  by  volcanic  action,  and  partially 
so  at  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  for  he  found  at  considerable  heights 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  420. 
Vol.  II.— 2  L 
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above  the  sea  the  shells  of  Concholepaa^  Pecien  purpureuSf  SSgorttus 
coiuavust  and  others,  in  great  abundance,  retaining  their  ooloun  almost 
as  fresh  as  those  now  living  in  the  Pacific* 

Parallel  Roada  of  Coquimbo. — We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  parallel 
roads  of  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  described  by  Captain  Hall,  owe  their  origin 
to  similar  causes.  These  roads,  or  shelves,  occur  in  a  valley  six  or  seven 
miles  wide,  which  descends  from  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific.  Their  gen^ 
ral  width  is  from  twenty  to  fifty  yards,  but  they  are,  at  some  places,  half 
a  mile  broad.  They  are  so  disposed  as  to  present  exact  counterparts  of 
one  another,  at  the  same  level,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley.  There 
are  three  distinctly  characterized  sets  ;  the  upper  one  lies  about  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  next  twenty  yards 
lower ;  and  the  lowest  about  ten  yards  still  lower.  Each  reeeoibles  a 
shingle  beach,  being  formed  entirely  of  loose  materials,  principally  water- 
worn  rounded  stones,  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  man's  head. 
The  stones  are  principally  granite  and  gneiss,  with  masses  of  schistus, 
whinstone,  and  quartz,  mixed  indiscriminately,  and  all  bearing  marks  of 
having  been  worn  by  attrition  under  water.t 

The  theory  proposed  by  Captain  Hall  to  explain  these  appeanneei  is 
the  same  as  that  which  had  been  adopted  to  account  for  the  soalogoiis 
parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy  in  Scotland.)  The  valley  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  lake,  the  waters  of  which  stood,  originally,  at  the  level  of  the 
highest  road,  until  a  fiat  beach  was  produced.  A  portion  of  the  barrier 
was  then  broken  down,  which  allowed  the  lake  to  discharge  part  of  its 
waters  into  the  sea,  and,  consequently,  to  fall  to  the  second  level ;  and  so 
on  successively  till  the  whole  embankment  was  washed  away,  and  the 
valley  left  as  we  now  see  it. 

As  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  I  applied  to  my  friend 
Captain  Hall  for  additional  details,  and  he  immediately  sent  me  his  origi- 
nal  manuscript  notes,  requesting  me  to  make  free  use  of  them.  In  them 
I  find  the  following  interesting  passages,  omitted  in  his  printed  aceoonl:— - 
**  The  valley  is  completely  open  towards  the  sea  ;  if  the  roads,  therefore^ 
are  the  beaches  of  an  ancient  lake,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  catastrophe 
sufficiently  violent  to  carry  away  the  barrier,  which  should  not  at  the 
same  time  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  beaches.  I  find  it  difiicult  also  to 
account  for  the  water-worn  character  of  all  the  stones,  for  they  have  the 
appearance  of  having  travelled  over  a  great  distance,  being  well  rounded 
and  dressed.  They  are  in  immense  quantity  too,  and  much  more  than 
one  could  expect  to  find  on  the  beach  of  any  lake,  and  seem  more  properb/ 
to  belong  to  the  ocean.^* 

*  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.,  No.  40,  p.  179. 
t  Captain  Hall's  South  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

X  See  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  Ed.  Roy.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  ix. ;  and  Dr.  MacCulIoch,  Geol. 
Trans.,  1st  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  314. 
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I  had  entertained  a  strong  suspicion,  before  reading  these  notes,  that 
the  beaches  were  formed  by  tlie  waves  of  the  Pacific,  and  not  by  the 
waters  of  a  lake ;  in  other  words,  that  they  bear  testimony  to  the  success- 
ive rise  of  the  land,  not  to  the  repeated  fall  of  the  waters  of  a  lake.  M. 
Boblaye  has  discovered  four  or  five  distinct  ranges  of  ancient  sea-clifiii, 
one  above  the  other,  at  various  heights,  in  the  Morea,  which  attest  that 
that  country  has  been  upheaved  at  as  many  successive  periods.  He 
found  inland  terraces  or  beaches,  covered  with  shells,  at  (ha  base  of  pre- 
cipices worn  like  the  modern  sea-cliffs  by  the  waves,  and  having,  like 
them,  many  caverns  and  lithodomous  perforations  in  the  hdrd  limestone.* 

Near  the  northern  gate  of  the  town  of  St.  Mihiel,  south  of  Verdun,  in 
France,  I  have  examined  a  series  of  markings  on  the  faeeof  the  limestone 
clifis,  much  resembling  some  of  those  described  by  M.  BMxfe.  There 
are  three  and  sometimes  four  distinct  horizontal  grooves,  whieh  have  been 
scooped  out  of  a  white  semi-erystalline  rock,  or  marble,  of  the  oolitic 
period.  This  ancient  cliff,  which  is  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse« 
is  in  part  broken  into  a  number  of  detached  rocks,  the  upper  parts  of 
which  present  in  some  cases  precipitous  sides  towards  all  points  of  the 
compass,  round  which  the  grooves  pass  in  a  circular  course,  just  as  if  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  islet  had  been  worn  by  the  waves.! 

Captain  Bayfield,  in  his  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, traced  in  several  places,  especially  in  the  Mingan  Islands,  a  suc- 
cession of  shingle  beaches,  the  most  distant  front  the  shore  being  -sixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides.  He  also  observed  water-worn 
pillars  of  limestone  accompanying  these  beaches,  which  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  worn  and  scooped  out  at  different  periods  ;  the  marks  of  the 
successive  action  of  the  water  agreeing  in  level  with  the  successive  ridges 
of  limestone  shingle.  The  drawings  of  the  pillars,  made  to  illustrate  his 
memoir,  convince  me  that  they  are  counterparts  of  the  worn  rocks  which 
I  have  seen  at  St.  Mihiel.j:  I  have  also  been  favoured  with  other  views 
of  rocks  on  the  same  coast,  drawn  by  Lieut.  A.  Bo  wen,  R.  N.  (see  Fig. 
110.  p.  284.) 

If  there  exist  lines  of  parallel  upraised  cliffs,  we  ought  to  find  parallel 
lines  of  elevated  beaches  on  those  coasts  where  the  rocks  are  of  a  nature 


*  Jonrn.  de  G^ol.,  No.  x.  Feb.  1831 ;  Ball,  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  23G. 

1  1  have  no  data  for  speculating  on  the  period  at  which  these  clifis  may  have 
emerged  from  the  lea.  I  was  directed  to  the  spot,  which  I  visited  in  June,  1833,  by 
M.  Deafaajes;  and  I  stated  in  the  second  edition,  on  his  authority,  that  the  worn' 
rocks  were  eaten  into  by  marine  lithodomous  shells,  but  1  was  unable  to  discover 
any  of  these ;  and  1  believe  that  the  fossils  of  the  genus  Sazicava,  which  M.  De- 
shayes  procured  from  this  place,  were  of  the  age  of  the  corals  of  the  limestone,  not 
of  the  date  of  the  excavation  of  the  grooves.  The  fossil  corals  of  this  formation 
(coral  rag)  frequently  contain  lithodomous  shells,  which  seem  to  have  pierced  the 
xoophjtes  while  they  were  still  growing  in  the  sea. 

t  Proceedings  of  Oeol.  Soc.,  No.  33,  p.  5. 
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Fig.  110. 
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to  retain  for  a  length  of  time  the  marke  imprinted  on  their  anrface.  Wt 
may  expect  aiich  indicaliona  to  be  peculiarly  manifest  in  countries  when 
the  aubterranean  force  haa  been  in  activity  within  comparatively  modem 
timei,  md  it  U  there  that  the  hypoihesii  of  paroxysmal  elevations,  and  the 
inalantaaeouB  rise  of  mountain-chains,  should  first  have  been  put  to  the 
lest,  before  it  was  too  hastily  embraced  and  extended. 

Wat  Indian  Archipelago. — According  to  the  sketch  given  by  Hadure 
of  the  geology  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  western  range  consists  in  great 
part  of  formations  of  the  most  modern  period.*  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  many  parts  of  this  region  have  been  subject  to  violent  earthquakes: 
that  in  St.  Vincent's  and  Guadalonpe  there  are  active  volcanoa,  and  in 
some  of  the  other  islands  boiling  springs  and  solfataras.  In  SL  Eoslslia 
there  is  a  marine  deposit,  eetipated  at  1600  feet  in  thickness,  consisting 
of  coral  timeslooe  alternating  with  beds  of  Bhells,  of  which  the  species 
are,  according  to  Maclure,  the  same  as  those  now  found  in  the  sea.  Tliese 
strata  dip  to  the  south-west,  at  an  angle  of  abont  45°,  and  both  rest  upon, 
and  are  covered  by  cinders,  pumice  and  volcanic  substances.  Part  of 
Ihe  madreporic  rock  has  been  converted  into  siles  and  calcedony,  md  is, 
in  some  parts,  associated  with  crystaHine  gypsum.  Alternations  of  coral- 
line formalious  with  prismntic  lava  and  different  volcanic  substances  also 
occur  in  Dominica  and  St.  Christopher's;  and  the  American  naturalist 
remarks,  thai  as  every  lava-current  which  runs  into  the  sea  in  this  archi- 
pelago ia  liable  to  be  covered  with  corals  and  shells,  and  these  again  with 
lava,  we  may  suppose  an  indefinite  repetition  of  such  alternations  to  con- 
stitute the  foundation  of  each  island. 

*  Qaart.  Jonro.  of  Sei.,  vol.  r.  p.  311. 
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I  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion,  that  the  fossil  shells  and 
corals  of  these  formations  are  of  recent  species ;  for  there  are  specimens 
of  limestone  in  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  from  the  West 
Indies,  in  which  the  imhedded  shells  are  all  or  nearly  all  identical  with  those 
now  living.  Part  of  this  limestone  is  soft,  but  some  of  the  specimens  are 
very  compact  and  crystalline,  and  contain  only  the  casts  of  shells.  Of 
thirty  species  examined  by  M.  Deshayes  from  this  rock,  twenty-eight 
were  decidedly  recent. 

Honduras, — Shells  sent  from  some  of  the  recent  strata  of  Jamaica,  and 
many  from  the  nearest  adjoining  continent  of  the  Honduras,  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  identified  with  species  now  living  in  the 
West  Indian  seas. 

JEaat  Indian  Archipelago. — We  have  seen  that  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
one  of  the  principal  theatres  of  volcanic  disturbance  ;  it  is  to  be  expected » 
therefore,  that  future  researches  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  will  bring  to 
light  some  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  marine  strata  upraised  to  great 
heights  during  comparatively  modern  periods. 

From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Jack,  it  appears  that  in  the  island  of  Pulo 
Niasy  off  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  masses  of  corals  of  recent  species 
can  be  traeed  from  the  level  of  the  sea  far  into  the  interior,  where  they 
form  considerable  hills.  Large  shells  of  the  Ghama  gigas  (THdacna 
Lamk.)  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  just  as  they  oeeur  on 
the  present  reefs.  These  fossils  are  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to 
be  collected  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  into  rings  for 
the  arms  and  wrists.* 

Afiu/fira.-— The  island  of  Madeira  is  placed  between  the  Azores  and 
Canaries,  in  both  of  which  groups  there  are  active  volcanos ;  and  Madeira 
itself  was  violently  shaken  by  earthquakes  during  the  last  century.  It 
ooDSiBts  in  great  part  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  porous  lava,  intersected  in  some 
places,  as  at  the  Brazen  Head,  by  vertical  dykes  of  compact  lava.t  Some 
of  the  marine  fossil  shells,  procured  by  Mr.  Bowdich  from  this  island,  are 
referable  to  recent  species. 

These  examples  may  suffice  for  the  present,  and  lead  us  to  anticipate 
with  confidence,  that  in  almost  all  countries  where  changes  of  level  have 
taken  place  in  our  own  times,  the  geologist  will  find  monuments  of  a  pro- 
longed series  of  convulsions  during  the  Recent  and  Newer  Pliocene 
periods.  Exceptions  may  no  doubt  occur  where  a  particular  line  of  coast 
is  sinking  down;  yet  even  here  we  may  presume,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  irregular  action  of  the  subterranean  forces,  that  some  cases  of  par- 
tial elevation  will  have  been  caused  by  occasional  oscillations  of  level,  so 
that  modem  subaqueous  formations  will,  here  and  there,  have  been  brought 
up  to  view. 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  397. 
t  MS.  of  Captain  B.  Hall. 
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I  shall  conclude  by  enumerating  some  exceptions  to  the  mle  aboTe 
illustfated, — instances  of  elevation  where  no  great  earthquakes  ha^e  been 
recently  experienced. 

Scandinavia. — The  first  and  most  important  is  that  of  Sweden^  before 
described.*  This  country,  although  free  from  convulsions,  was  ahowa 
to  be  the  theatre  of  unceasing  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and 
sea.  We  accordingly  discover  in  it  deposits  of  sand,  marl,  and  claj, 
several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  containing  reeani  species  of  martot 
shells  raised  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  and  even  in  Norway  400  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  extending  at  some  points  far  into  the  interior. 

GroacsiU  near  Nice. — At  a  spot  called  Groscetl,  near  Nice,  east  of  the 
Bay  of  Villefranche,  in  the  peninsula  of  St.  Hospice,  a  remarkable  bed  of 
fine  sand  occurs  at  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.t  Tills 
sand  rests  on  inclined  secondary  rocks,  and  is  filled  with  the  remains  of 
marine  species,  all  identical  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  neighbouring 
sea.  No  less  than  two  hundred  species  of  shells,  and  several  Crustacea 
and  echini,  have  been  obtained  by  M.  Risso,  in  a  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion, although  mingled  with  broken  shells.  The  winds  have  blown  up 
large  heaps  of  similar  sand  to  considerable  heights,  upon  ledges  of  the 
steep  coast  farther  westward ;  but  the  position  of  the  deposit  aft  Grosceil 
cannot  be  referred  to  such  agency,  for  among  the  shells  may  be  seen  the 
large  Morex  Triton^  Linn.,  and  a  species  of  Cassis,  weighing  a  pound 
and  a-half. 

West  of  England. — The  proofs  lately  brought  to  light  of  analogoas 
elevations  of  deposits  containing  recent  shells  on  our  western  shores,  and 
between  Lancashire  and  the  Bristol  channel,  have  been  already  polnied 
out4 

fVeatern  borders  rf  the  Red  Sea. — Another  exception  may  be  alluded 
to,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  James  Burton. 
On  the  western  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  about  half  way  between  Snes 
and  Kosire,  in  the  28th  degree  of  north  latitude,  a  formation  of  while 
limestone  and  calcareous  sand  is  seen,  reaching  the  height  of  200  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  replete  with  fossil  shells,  all  of  recent  species,  which 
are  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  many  of  them  retaining  their 
colour.§  The  volcano  of  Gabel  Tor,  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  An- 
blan  Gulf,  is  the  nearest  volcanic  region  known  to  me  at  present. 

But  the  reader  must  not  infer,  from  the  facts  above  detailed,  that  marine 
strata  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period  have  been  produced  almost  exdosively 

*  Book  II.  ch.  xvii. 

t  I  examined  this  spot,  with  Mr.  Murchisoo,  in  1828. 

t  See  description  of  the  Map,  Vol.  I.  p.  141. 

§  These  fossils  are  now  in  Mr.  Greenough*s  museum  in  London,  and  duplicates, 
presented  by  him,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Geological  Society.  A  list  was  given  in 
A  pp.  II.,  first  edition. 
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a  countries  of  earthquakes,  or  where  changes  of  level  are  known  to  be 
aking  place,  as  in  Sweden.  If  our  illustrations  have  been  drawn  chiefly 
Tom  modern  volcanic  regions,  it  is  simply  because  these  formations  have 
been  made  visible  in  those  districts  only  where  the  conversion  of  sea  into 
and  has  occurred  in  times  comparatively  modern.  Other  continents  have, 
during  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  suffered  degradation,  and  rivers  and 
currents  have  deposited  sediment  in  other  seas  ;  but  the  new  strata  remain 
concealed  wherever  no  subsequent  alterations  of  level  have  taken  place. 

Yet,  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  the  growth  of  new  subaqueous  deposits 
may  have  been  greatest  where  aqueous  causes  have  co-operated  with 
earthquakes.  It  is  there  tliat  the  degradation  of  land  is  most  rapid,  and 
it  is  there  only  that  materials  ejected  from  below,  by  volcanic  explosions, 
ftie  added  to  the  sediment  transported  by  running  water.* 


CHAPTER     XI. 

NEWER  PLIOCENE    FORMATIONS — FRESHWATER   AND   ALLUVIAL. 

Newer  Pliocene  freshwater  Ibrmatiotifl — Valley  of  the  Elsa — Travertins  of  Rome— 
iioesB  of  tlie  Valley  of  the  Rhine — Contains  recent  terrestrial  and  aquatic  shells- 
Its  origin— Osseous  breccias  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  era  (p.  204.) — Fossil  bones  of 
Marsupial  animals  in  Australian  caves — Newer  Pliocene  alluviums  (p.  297.) — 
European  alluyiums  chiefly  tertiary — Erratic  blocks  of  the  Alps — Theory  of  their 
trmnsportation  by  ice. 

Fre9kuuUeT  Ibrmationa. — In  this  chapter  I  shall  treat  of  the  freshwater 
fbrmatioBSy  and  of  the  cave  breccias  and  alluviums  of  the  Newer  Pliocene 
period. 

la  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  they  most  have  been  formed,  in  greater  or 
Ibm  quantity,  in  nearly  all  the  existing  lakes  of  the  world ;  in  those,  at 
least,  of  which  the  basins  were  formed  before  the  earth  was  tenanted  by 
man.  If  the  great  lakes  of  North  America  originated  before  that  era,  the 
sedimentary  strata  deposited  therein,  in  the  ages  immediataly  antecedent, 
wottld,  according  to  the  terms  of  our  definition,  belong  to  the  Newer 
Plioeene  period. 

Valley  of  the  EUa, — As  an  example  of  the  strata  of  this  age,  which 
have  been  exposed  to  view  in  consequence  of  the  drainage  of  a  lake,  I 
may  mention  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Elsa,  in  Tuscany,  between  Flo- 
rence and  Sienna,  where  we  meet  with  freshwater  marls  and  travertins 

*  See  Book  IL  chap,  xv.;  and  Book  III.  chap,  xviii. 
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full  of  shells,  belonging  to  species  which  now  li?e  in  the  lakes  and  rifcn 
of  Italy.  Valleys  several  hundred  feet  deep  have  been  excavated  throaih 
the  lacustrine  beds,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Colle  stands  on  a  hill  com- 
posed of  them.  The  subjacent  formation  consists  of  marine  Subapennine 
beds,  in  which  more  than  half  the  shells  are  of  recent  species.  The 
freshwater  shells  which  I  collected  near  GoUe  are  in  a  very  perfect  state, 
and  the  colours  of  the  Neritins  are  peculiary  brilliant.* 

Dravertins  of  Rome. — Many  of  the  travertins  and  calcareoas  tofti 
which  cap  the  hills  of  Rome  may  also  belong  to  the  same  period.  Ths 
terrestrial  shells  inclosed  in  these  masses  are  of  the  same  species  as  those 
now  abounding  in  the  gardens  of  Rome,  and  the  accompanying  aqaatie 
shells  are  such  as  are  found  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  Campagna. 
On  Mount  Aventine,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Capitol,  we  find  abundance  of 
vegetable  matter,  principally  reeds,  incrusted  with  calcareous  tufa,  and 
intermixed  with  volcanic  sand  and  pumice.  The  tusk  of  a  mammoth  hai 
been  procured  from  this  formation,  filled  in  the  interior  with  solid  trave^ 
tin,  wherein  sparkling  crystals  of  angite  are  inlerspersed,  so  that  the  bone 
has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  extracted  from  a  hard  crystalline 
rock.t 

These  Roman  tufas  and  travertins  repose  partly  on  marine  tertiary 
strata,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  Older  Pliocene  era,  and  partly  on  vd- 
canic  tuff  of  a  still  later  date.  They  must  have  been  formed  in  small 
lakes  and  marshes,  which  existed  before  the  excavation  of  the  valleys 
which  divide  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  and  they  must  originally  have 
occupied  the  lowest  hollows  of  the  country  as  it  tlien  existed ;  whereu 
now  we  find  them  placed  upon  the  summit  of  hills  about  200  feet  above 
the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Tiber.  We  know  that  this  river  has  flowed 
nearly  in  its  present  channel  ever  since  the  building  of  Rome,  and  that 
scarcely  any  changes  in  the  geographical  features  of  the  country  have 
taken  place  since  that  era. 

When  the  marine  tertiary  strata  of  this  district  were  formed,  those  of 
Monte  Mario  for  example,  the  Mediterranean  was  already  inhabited  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  existing  species  of  testacea.  At  a  sabsequent 
period,  volcanic  eruptions  occurred,  and  tuffs  were  superimposed.  The 
marine  formation  then  emerged  from  the  deep,  and  supported  lakes 
wherein  the  freshwater  groups  above  described  slowly  accumulated,  at  a 
time  when  the  mammoth  inhabited  the  country.  The  valley  of  the  Tiber 
was  afterwards  excavated,  and  the  adjoining  hills  assumed  their  present 
shape  ;  and  then  a  long  interval  may,  perhaps,  have  elapsed  before  the 
first  human  settlers  arrived.     Thus  we  have  evidence  of  a  chain  of  events, 


*  The  following  six  species,  all  of  which  now  inhabit  Italy,  were  identified  bj 
M.  Detbaycs  i—Paludina  impura^  Jferitina  fuviatUiSf  Succinea  amphibia, 
aurieulariSf  L.  pcregra,  and  Planorbis  carinatus. 

t  This  fossil  was  shown  me  by  Signor  RiccioU  at  Rome. 


** 
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all  reg;arded  by  the  ideologist  as  among  the  most  recent^  but  which,  never- 
theless, may  have  preceded,  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  a  very  remote  era 
in  the  history  of  nations. 

Loess  of  ifie  valley  of  the  RhineJ* — A  remarkable  deposit  of  ancient 
silt,  containing  land  and  freshwater  shells  of  living  European  species, 
occurs,  here  and  there,  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  the 
plains  below  Cologne  up  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  near  Schaff- 
haasen,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Rhine.  This 
deposit  of  yellow  calcareous  loam  is  provincially  termed  **  loess'*  by  the 
Germans,  and  in  Alsace  **  iehm,*'  and  it  partakes  partly  of  an  alluvial  and 
partly  of  a  lacustrine  character.  It  exhibits  almost  every  where  the  same 
mineralogical  characters  and  fossil  shells,  and  is  usually  found  in  detached 
patches,  but  sometimes  forming  lines  of  low  hills  which  rest  on  tlie 
gravel  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Rhine.  Occasionally  it  reposes  on  the 
flanks  of  the  mountains  bounding  the  great  valley,  where  it  rises  to  various 
elevations  above  the  river,  sometimes  to  300  or  400  feet,  as  near  Basle, 
where  it  is  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  an  excu|rsion  through  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Darmstadt  by  Mayence, 
Oppenheim,  Aizey,  Fionheim,  Eppelsheim,  and  Worms,  I  found  the 
loess  spread  almost  every  where  over  the  country.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Rhine,  in  the  elevated  table  land  above  the  Bergstrasse  between 
Wiesloch  and  Bruchsal,  I  observed  it  attaining  a  thickness  of  200  feet. 
It  extends  also  far  into  Wurtemberg,  up  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and 
from  Frankfort,  up  the  valley  of  the  Mayne,  to  above  Dettelbach.  Near 
Strasburg  large  masses  of  it  are  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  mountains, 
on  the  left  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Black  Forest  on  the  other  side.  It  occurs  not  only  at  Basle,  as 
above  stated,  but  still  higher  up  the  Rhine  at  Waldshut,  and  it  is  said  to 
terminate  between  that  place  and  Schaffhausen.  It  is  important  to 
remark  that  all  the  above-mentioned  places,  however  distant  from  each 
9ther,  have  a  direct  hydrographical  communication  with  the  main  valley 
of  the  Rhine. 

>Vhen  the  loess  is  first  observed  lying  on  the  gravel  of  the  great  plain 
Diear  Boon,  Heidelberg,  Strasburg,  and  other  places,  we  naturally  suppose 
it  to  be  of  very  modern  origin,  especially  as  it  contains  recent  land  and 
freshwater  shells  of  species  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  abundant 
in  the  adjacent  country.  Even  the  colour  of  some  of  these  shells,  as 
that  of  the  Helix  nemoraliSf  is  occasionally  preserved.  But,  when  we 
liave  extended  our  investigations,  we  find  that  although  the  present  system 

*  Having  re-ezamined  a  much  greater  extent  of  the  country  covered  by  the  loeis 
A  the  ye&n  1833  and  1835, 1  have  modified  and  retracted  lome  opinions  whkh  I  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  it  in  former  editions.  For  a  full  account  of  my  observatioDi  see 
lameson's  Ed.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  No.  33.  July  1834 ;  Proceedings  of  Geol.  8oc., 
No.  86,  p.  83,  and  No.  43,  p.  SSI ;  and  Anniv.  Address  to  Geol.  8oc.  1836. 
YoL.  IL— 2  M 
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of  hills  and  valleys  must  have  existed  previously  to  the  formation  of  the 
loess,  yet  the  whole  country  has  undergone  many  great  geographiol 
changes  during  the  accumulation  of  the  deposit — so  groat,  indeed*  thtt 
there  has  probably  been  a  sinking  down  to  the  amount  of  many  hundred 
feet,  and  afterwards  a  re-elevation  of  all  the  land  between  Switieriaod 
and  Holland  since  this  silt  began  to  accumulate.  No  changes  of  leee 
magnitude  seem  adequate  to  explain  the  phenomena  about  to  be  deaeribed. 

The  loess  at  Heidelberg,  according  to  M.  Jjeonhard,  consists  chiefly 
of  argillaceous  matter,  combined  with  a  sixth  part  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  a  sixth  of  quartzose  and  micaceous  sand.  It  is  a  pulvemlenl  loam, 
of  a  dirty  yellowish-gray  colour,  often  containing  calcareous  sandy  con- 
cretions or  nodules,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  Its  entire 
thickness,  in  some  places,  amounts  to  between  200  and  800  feet ;  yet 
there  are  often  no  signs  of  stratification  in  the  mass,  except  here  and  there 
St  the  bottom,  where  there  is  occasionally  a  slight  intermixture  of  driAed 
naterials  derived  from  subjacent  rocks. 

As  the  pure  loess  exhibits  no  division  into  strata,  I  at  first  imsgined, 
in  common  with  other  observers,  that  this  deposit  was  thrown  down  sud- 
denly from  the  muddy  waters  of  a  transient  flood,  in  the  same  manner  ae 
the  moya  of  the  Andes,  or  as  the  trass  of  the  Rhine  Tolcsnos  is  geneiaDy 
believed  to  have  been  formed.  But  on  re-examining  the  places  wheve 
loess  and  alluvium,  or  loess  and  layers  of  volcanic  matter,  altemste,  I  am 
compelled  to  renounce  this  view.  In  the  deep  gravel  pits  without  the 
Manheim  gate  of  Heidelberg,  loess  is  seen  interstratified  with  gnvd ; 
and  here  more  than  one  bed  containing  entire  land  and  freshwater  sbelli 
rests  upon,  and  is  covered  by,  a  stratum  of  gravel,  showing  the  eflTeets  ef 
successive  accumulation.  I  observed  the  same  fact  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lahn,  north  of  Limburg,  near  the  village  of  Elz  ;  and  Professor  Bronn 
informs  me,  that  the  calcareous  concretions  of  the  loess  are  sometimes 
arranged  in  horizontal  layers,  marking  a  difference  in  the  carbonate  of 
lime  with  which  the  sediment  must  have  been  charged  at  different  periods. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  many  of  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
shells  preserved  in  this  silt  are  of  the  most  fragile  and  delicate  stmctnre, 
and  must,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  broken  to  pieces  if  they  bad  been 
swept  along  by  a  violent  inundation  of  force  sufficient  to  transport  pebbles ; 
whereas  the  shells  are  almost  invariably  perfect  and  uninjured,  even  in 
those  places  where  the  loamy  beds  of  loess  alternate  with  gravel. 

The  most  widely  spread  and  abundant  fossils  in  this  formation  ne 
Helix plebeium.  Pupa  muscorum^  Bnd  Succinea  elongata  (see  Figs.  111. 
112.  113.).  The  last-mentioned  shell  is  amphibious,  and  such  as  may 
have  been  washed  away  from  the  banks  of  streams  during  floods.  The 
proportion  of  land  shells  of  the  genera  Helix,  Pupa,  and  Bulimus,is  very 
large ;  but  in  many  places  aquatic  species  of  the  genera  Limuea,  Paludina, 
and  Planorbis  are  also  found.    I  have  never  detected  the  Unio  or  Neritina 
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Fig.  111.        Fig.  112.  Fig.  113. 

Suecnua  ikmgaU.    Piip€  nmuconm,  IbUxpUbMm, 

imong  the  rest^  but,  with  these  exceptions,  there  is  a  great  generic 
««einblance  between  the  assemblage  of  fossils  in  the  loess  and  the  shells 
irhich  the  Rhine  carries  down  in  our  own  time  to  the  sea.  With  a  view 
}(  ascertaining  this  point  I  collected,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  several 
lundred  shells,  which  were  exposed  on  the  margin  of  the  Rhine  on  the 
'all  of  the  waters,  or  had  been  cast  ashore  by  large  waves  raised  by  the 
ilemmboats  ;  and  they  proved  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  terrestrial  species 
>f  the  genera  Helix  and  Pupa^  with  some  shells  of  Limnea^  Paiudirm^ 
ind  Planorbiif  which  may  have  been  washed  away  during  floods  from 
pools  and  marshes  bordering  the  river. 

Bones  of  vertebrated  animals  are  rare  in  the  loess,  but  those  of  the 
mammothy  horse,  and  some  other  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with.  At 
lie  village  of  Binningen,  and  the  hills  called  Bruder  Holz,  near  Basle,  I 
bond  the  vertebrse  of  fish  together  with  the  usual  shelU.  These  vertebra, 
lecording  to  M.  Agassiz,  belong  decidedly  to  the  Shark  family,  perhaps 
lo  the  genus  Lamna  ;  and  although  it  seemed,  at  first,  extraordinary  that 
Ihey  should  occur  among  land  and  freshwater  shells,  I  am  informed,  in 
uplanatkm  of  the  fact,  that  certain  fish  of  this  family  ascend  the  Senegal, 
Amazon,  and  other  great  rivers,  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles 
Brofli  the  ocean.* 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  between 
Bonn  and  Coblentz,  there  is  a  region  of  extinct  volcanos.  Now,  on  visit- 
ing part  of  this  country,  near  Andemach,  and  examining  the  sections 
whieh  have  been  well  described  by  MM.  Steininger,  Hibbert,  and  others, 
[  perceived  clear  evidence  that  some  of  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  of  the 
Lower  EUfel  took  place  both  during  and  since  the  deposition  of  the  loess. 
The  loamy  sediment  may  be  seen  in  the  Kirch weg,  above  Andernach, 
illemating  with  volcanic  matter,  over  which  is  a  mass  of  pure  and  unmixed 
loess,  thirty  feet  and  upwards  in  thickness,  containing  the  usual  shells  ; 
ind  over  the  whole  are  strewed  layers  of  pumice,  lapilli,  and  volcanic 
Mmd,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  very  much  resembling  the  ejections 
ladsr  which  Pompeii  lies  buried.  There  is  no  passage  at  this  upper 
ivaetioB  from  the  loess  into  the  pumiceous  superstratum ;  and  this  last 
Srilows  the  slope  of  the  hill,  just  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  fallen  in 
liiowers  from  the  air  on  a  declivity  partly  formed  of  loess. 

*  Proceedings  of  GeoL  Soc.,  No.  43,  p.  222. 
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In  general,  however,  the  loess  overlies  almost  all  the  voleanic  prodncti, 
even  those  between  Neuwied  and  Bonn,  which  have  the  moat  modem 
aspect ;  and  it  has  filled  up  in  part  the  crater  of  the  Roderberg,  a  Tolcanie 
hill  near  Bonn.  It  was  in  1838  that  a  well  was  sunk  at  the  bottooi  of 
this  crater  through  seventy  feet  of  loess,  in  part  of  which  were  the  Qsal 
calcareous  concretions. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  when  evaporated, 
leave  a  residuum  of  calcareous  loam,  not  distinguishable  from  loess  ;*  lO 
that  if  these  waters  should  now  overflow  the  low  lands  adjoining  the  river, 
they  might  give  rise  to  a  deposit  having  the  same  mineral  characten  m 
the  loess,  and  which  would  contain,  as  I  have  already  shown  (p.  291), 
fossil  shells  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  genera. 

The  first  idea  which  has  probably  occurred  to  every  one,  after  exsn- 
ining  the  loess  between  Mayence  and  Basle,  is,  to  imagine  that  a  greet 
lake  once  extended  throughout  the  valley  of  tlie  Rhine  between  those 
two  places.  Such  a  lake  may  have  sent  off  large  branches  up  the  coime 
of  the  Mayne,  Neckar,  and  other  tributary  valleys,  in  all  of  which  large 
patches  of  loess  are  now  seen.  The  barrier  of  the  lake  might  be  placed 
•omewhere  in  the  narrow  and  picturesque  gorge  of  the  Rhine  betweea 
Bingen  and  Bonn.  But  this  theory  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenih 
mena ;  for  that  gorge  itself  has  once  been  filled  with  loees,  which  mmt 
have  been  tranquilly  deposited  in  it,  as  also  in  the  lateral  valley  of  Ibe 
Lahn,  communicating  with  the  gorge.  The  loess  has  also  overapreid 
the  high  adjoining  platform  near  the  village  of  Plaidt,  above  Andemadu 
Nay,  on  proceeding  farther  down  to  the  north,  we  discover  that  the  hiUi 
which  skirt  the  valley  between  Bonn  and  Cologne  have  loess  on  their 
flanks,  which  also  covers  here  and  there  the  gravel  of  tlie  plain  as  far  ae 
Cologne. 

Besides  these  objections  to  the  lake  theory  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
the  loess  is  met  with  near  Basle,  capping  hills  more  than  1200  feet  above 
the  sea,  so  that  a  barrier  of  land  capable  of  separating  the  supposed  lake 
from  the  ocean  would  require  to  be  at  least  as  high  as  the  mountains 
called  the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which,  the 
Oehlberg,  is  only  1200  feet  above  the  Rhine  and  1360  feet  above  theses. 
It  would  be  necessary,  moreover,  to  place  this  loAy  barrier  somewhere 
below  Cologne,  that  is  to  say,  precisely  where  the  level  of  the  land  is 
now  lowest. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  supposing  one  continuous  lake  of  sufficient  extent 
and  depth  to  allow  of  the  simultaneous  accumulation  of  the  loess,  at  vari- 
ous heights,  throughout  the  whole  area  where  it  now  occurs,  I  conceive 
that,  subsequently  to  the  period  when  the  countries  now  drained  by  the 
Rhine  and  its  tributaries  acquired  nearly  their  actual  form  and  geographi- 

*  See  Mr.  Horner,  on  the  Sediment  of  the  Rhine :  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  18S4. 
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cal  features,  they  were  again  depressed  gradually  by  a  movement  like  that 
BOW  in  progress  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  In  proportion  as  the 
whole  district  was  lowered,  the  general  fall  of  the  waters  between  the 
Alps  and  the  ocean  was  lessened  ;  and  both  the  main  and  lateral  valleys, 
becoming  more  subject  to  river  Inundations,  were  partially  filled  up  with 
fla  via  tile  silt,  containing  land  and  freshwater  shells.  When  a  thickness 
of  many  hundred  feet  of  loess  had  been  thrown  down  slowly  by  this  operation, 
the  whole  region  was  once  more  upheaved  gradually,  but  perhaps  not  equally 
in  all  parts.  During  this  upward  movement  most  of  the  fine  loam  would 
be  carried  off  by  the  denuding  power  of  rains  and  rivers ;  and  thus  the 
original  valleys  may  have  been  re-excavated,  and  the  country  almost 
restored  to  its  pristine  state,  with  the  exception  of  some  masses  and 
patches  of  loess  still  remaining,  which,  from  their  frequency  and  remarka- 
ble homogeneousness  of  composition  and  fossils,  attest  the  ancient  con- 
tinuity and  common  origin  of  the  whole.  By  introducing  such  general 
fluctuations  of  relative  level,  we  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  erecting, 
and  afterwards  removing,  a  mountain  barrier  sufficiently  high  to  exclude 
the  ocean  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  during  the  period  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  loess. 

The  hypothesis  above  suggested  may,  perhaps,  be  better  understood 
if  we  consider  what  would  happen  if  similar  alterations  of  level  should 
occur  in  another  part  of  the  world.     It  has  been  shown  (Vol.  I.  p.  185) 
that  several  large  lakes  have  recently  been  formed  in  the  basin  of  the  Red 
River,  in  Louisiana,  and  that  trees  are  still  standing  there  under  water. 
One  of  these  lakes  is  no  less  than  thirty  miles  long,  into  which,  as  into 
others,  the  waters  of  the  Red  River  flow  up  during  floods,  the  main 
stream  at  such  seasons  invading  some  of  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries. 
Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  this  singular  state  of  things  in  Louisiana, 
it  is  clear  that  analogous  eflects  might  arise  from  partial  depressions  of 
land.     It  is  also  evident  that  if  a  general  subsidence  should  take  place  in 
the  hydrographical  basin  alluded  to,  the  fall  of  the  waters  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  ocean  would  be  lessened,  and,  consequently, 
there  would  be  an  increased  liability  to  river  inundations  in  all  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  the  same  basin.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  red  ochre- 
one   sediment  from  which  the  Red   River  derives  its  name  would  be 
deposited  in  the  main  and  partially  in  the  lateral  valleys ;  and  as  the 
eonrse  of  the  Red  River  is  double  in  length  that  of  the  Rhine,  the  area 
covered  by  red  fluviatilc  silt  might  be  vast  in  proportion.     It  may  also 
be  observed  that  the  number  of  temporary  lakes  and  marshes,  occasioned 
by  frequent  overflowings  and  partial  subsidences  of  land,  would  favour 
greatly  the  growth  of  amphibious  mollusks  of  the  genus  Succinea ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  land  and  freshwater  shells  would  annually  be  swept 
away  and  imbedded  in  mud,  which,  like  that  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  would 
be  thrown  down  periodically  on  the  plaina.    The  thickness  of  the  muddy 
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deposits  would  depend  on  the  quantity  of  time  during  which  the  eountrj 
continued  to  sink,  provided  the  rate  of  sinking  be  sufficiently  slow  to 
allow  of  the  water  being  charged  again  and  again  with  fresh  sediment 
The  re-elcTation  of  the  district  at  a  subsequent  period  would  be  atlendad 
with  extensive  denudation,  or  removal  of  fine  sediment  The  cdoor  of 
the  loam  might,  in  this  instance,  be  as  uniformly  red  as  it  is  yellow  is 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  ;  while,  in  other  respects,  the  phenomena  would 
be  analogous,  and  such  as  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  indicate  the 
former  existence  of  an  enormous  lake  more  than  1000  feet  deep  and  sev^ 
ral  hundred  miles  in  length.* 

Osseous  breccias — Sicily, ^^The  breccias  lately  found  in  several  etvoi 
in  Sicily  belong  evidently  to  the  period  under  consideration.  I  have 
shown,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  that  the  cavernous  limestone  of  the  Val  di 
Noto  is  of  very  modern  date,  as  it  contains  a  great  abundance  of  fossil 
shells  of  recent  species  ;  and  if  any  breccias  are  found  in  the  caverns  of 
this  rock,  they  must  be  of  still  later  origin. 

We  are  informed  by  M.  Hoflmann,  that  the  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
and  of  an  extinct  species  of  hippopotamus,  have  been  discovered  in  the  st** 
lactite  of  caves  near  Sortino,  of  which  the  situation  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  diagram  at  b.  The  same  author  also  describes  a  breccia,  con- 
taining the  bones  of  an  extinct  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus,  in  a  cave  is 

Fig.  114. 


J;  ft.  ^^"SiB  m  caves,  J  co'^t^ining  remaina  of  extinet  quadmpeda. 
C.  Luneitone  containing  remaina  of  recent  sheila. 

the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  where  the  country  is  composed  entirely 
of  the  Val  di  Noto  limestone.  Some  of  the  fragments  in  the  breccia 
are  perforated  by  lithodomi,  and  the  whole  mass  is  covered  by  a  deposit 
4>f  marine  clay  filled  with  recent  shells.t  These  phenomena  may,  I 
diink,  be  explained  by  supposing  such  oscillations  of  level  as  are  known 


**  For  portiealara  concerning  the  loess  of  the  Rhine,  consult  the  works  of  MM. 
Bronn,  Leonhard,  Bon^,  Voltz,  Noeggerath,  Steininger,  Merian,  Roxet,  Von  Meyer, 
fiibbert,  and  Horaer. 

i  Hoffiaiann,  Archiv  fur  Mineralogie,  p.  393.  Berlin,  1831.  Dr.  Christie,  Pro- 
ceedings of  Geol.  Soc.,  No.  zziii.  p.  883. 
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lar  on  maritime  coasts  where  earthquakes  prevail-— such,  in  fact,  as 
been  witnessed  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baise  within  the  last 
centuries.*  For  it  is  evident  that  the  temporary  submergence  of  a 
filled  with  osseous  breccia  might  afford  time  for  the  perforation  of 
»ck  by  boring  testacea,  and  for  the  deposition  upon  it  of  mud,  sand, 
hells. 

e  association  in  these  and  other  localities  of  shells  of  living  species 
the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia  is  very  distinct,  and  corroborates 
iference  adverted  to  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  longevity  o(  species 
B  mammalia  is,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  testacea.  I 
f  no  means  inclined  to  refer  this  circumstance  to  the  intervention  of 
and  his  power  of  extirpating  the  larger  quadrupeds  ;  for  thesnccess- 
f  mammiferous  species  appears  to  have  been  in  like  manner  com- 
[▼ely  rapid  throughout  the  older  tertiary  periods.     Their  more 
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IffoBte  Grifone.  h.  Cave  of  San  Ciro.f 

lain  of  Palermo,  in  which  are  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  limestone  and  sand. 
Bay  of  Palermo. 

sd  duration  depends,  in  all  probability,  on  physiological  laws,  which 
)r  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  less  capable,  in  general,  of  accommoda- 
ihemselves  to  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and,  consequently,  of 
ving  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  earth's  surface  is  exposed  in  a 
lapse  of  ages.| 

ivts  near  Pa/ermo.— The  caves  near  Palermo  exhibit  appearances 
analogous  to  those  above  described,  and  much  curious  information 
»eeo  lately  published  respecting  them.  According  to  Hoffmann,  the 
J  of  San  Giro  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  Palermo,  and  is  twenty 
ligh  and  ten  wide.  It  occurs  in  a  secondary  limestone,  in  the  Monte 
»Be,  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  precipice  about  180  feet  above  the  sea. 
t  the  foot  of  this  precipice  an  inclined  plane,  consisting  of  horizontal 


d.  I.  p.  426. 

ection  given  by  Dr.  Christie,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Jonm.,  No.  xziii.,  called  hj 

ce  the  Cave  of  Mardolce,  by  the  late  M.  Hoffmann.    See  account  by  Mr.  8* 

itt,  F.G.S.,  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.,  No.  82.  1833. 

ee  ante,  p.  67,  and  Book  I.  ehap.  vi. 
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tertiary  strata,  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  extends  to  thesam,  ftdistiBes 
of  about  a  mile. 

The  limestone  escarpment  was  evidently  once  n  ses-dlff^  and  tht 
ancient  beach  still  remains  formed  of  pebbles  of  rarioos  rockst  many  of 
which  must  have  been  brought  from  places  far  remote.  Broken  pieear 
of  coral  and  shell,  especially  of  oysters  and  pectens,  are  seen  intermingU 
witli  the  pebbles.  Immediately  above  the  level  of  this  beach,  serpalaae 
still  found  adhering  to  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  the  limestone  lis  perfonled 
by  lithodomi.  Within  the  grotto,  also,  at  the  same  level,  similar  perfon- 
tions  occur;  and  so  numerous  are  tho  holes,  that  the  rock  is  compared  by 
Hoffmann  to  a  target  pierced  by  musket  balls.  But  in  order  to  expose  is 
view  these  marks  of  boring-shells  in  tlie  interior  of  the  cave,  it  was  necs^ 
sary  first  to  remove  a  mass  of  breccia,  which  consisted  of  numeroos  frag- 
ments of  rock  and  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  imbedded  in  a  daA 
brown  calcareous  marl.  Many  of  the  bones  were  rolled  as  if  partially 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Below  this  breccia,  which  is  aboit 
twenty  feet  thick,  was  found  a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-ahella  of  raeent 
species ;  and  underneath  the  sand,  again,  is  the  secondary  limestone  of 
Monte  Grifone.  The  state  of  the  surface  of  the  limestone  in  the  eaii 
above  the  level  of  the  marine  sand  is  very  different  from  that  below  iL 
Move,  the  rock  is  jagged  and  uneven,  as  is  usnal  in  the  rooft  and  sidei 
of  limestone  caverns ;  behw,  the  surface  is  smooth  and  polished,  aa  if  bj 
the  attrition  of  the  waves. 

So  enormous  was  the  quantity  of  bones,  that  many  ship-loads  were 
exported  in  the  years  1829  and  1830,  in  the  hope  of  their  retaining  a  soili- 
cient  quantity  of  gelatine  to  serve  for  refining  sugar ;  for  which,  however, 
they  proved  useless.  Tho  bones  belong  chiefly  to  the  mammoth  {Empru 
migenius)f  and  with  them  are  those  of  an  hippopotamus,  distinct  from 
the  recent  species,  and  smaller  than  that  usually  found  fossil.  Several 
species  of  deer,  also,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  remains  of  a 
bear,  were  discovered. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  cavern  of  San  Giro  waa  in 
part  filled  with  sea  sand,  and  how  the  surface  of  the  limestone  became 
perforated  by  lithodomi ;  but  in  what  manner,  when  the  elevation  of  the 
rocks  and  the  ancient  beach  had  taken  place,  was  the  superimposed  osseous 
breccia  formed  ?  For  want  of  more  exact  local  details,  it  would  be  raah 
to  speculate  on  this  subject :  but  by  referring  to  what  was  previously  said 
of  caverns  near  the  sea-shore  of  the  Morea,  from  which  rivers  escape,  the 
reader  may  conceive  that  caves,  after  having  been  submerged  and  filled 
with  sea-sand,  may  afterwards  be  upraised  and  flooded  by  the  waters  of 
engulfed  rivers  washing  down  animal  remains  from  the  land.* 

Two  other  caverns  are  described  by  Dr.  Christie  as  occurring  in  Mount 
Beliemi,  about  four  miles  west  of  Palermo,  at  a  higher  elevation  than  that 

*  See  ante,  p.  196. 
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of  San  Ciroy  being  more  thati  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
In  one  of  these  places  the  bones  are  found  only  in  a  taloe  at  the 
of  the  eavem ;  in  the  otherf  they  occur  both  within  the  cave  and 
in  the  tains  which  slopes  from  it  to  the  plain  below.  These  caves  appear 
to  be  situated  much  above  the  highest  point  attained  by  the  tertiary  de- 
poeits  in  this  neighbourhood ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  appearance  in  the 
eaves  themselves  of  the  sea  having  been  there.* 

^Autralian  ca9e-6rfccui9.-*-4)s8iferous  breccias  have  lately  been  disco- 
tered  in  fissured  and  cavernous  limestone  in  Australia^  and  the  remains 
of  the  fossil  mammalia  are  found  to  be  referable  to  species  now  living  in 
that  country,  mingled  with  some  relics  of  extinct  animals*  Some  of  these 
saves  have  been  examined  by  Major  Mitchell,  in  the  Wellington  Vi^ey, 
ibout  210  miles  west  of  Sidney,  on  the  river  BeH,  one  of  the  pvineipal 
Kwrces  of  the  Macquarie,  and  on  the  Macquarie  itself. 

The  fissures  and  caverns  appear  to  correspond  closely  with  thoMi  which 
contain  similar  osseous  breccias  in  Europe  i  they  often  branch  ofi*  in  dif- 
mnt  directions  through  the  rock,  widening  and  contracting  their  dimenr 
nous,  the  roofs  and  floors  being  covered  with  stalactite.  The  bones  are 
lAsn  broken,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  water-worn.  In  some  eaves  and 
ianres  they  lie  imbedded  in  loose  earth,  but  usually  they  are  included  in 
1  breccia,  having  a  red  ochreous  cement  as  hard  as  limestone,  and  like  that 
if  the  Mediterranean  caves. 

The  remains  found  most  abundantly  are  those  of  the  kangarc^.  Amongst 
rthers,  those  of  the  Wombat,  Dasyurus,  Kaola,  and  Phalangxsta,  have 
men  recognised.  The  greater  part  of  them  belong  to  existing,  but  some 
0  extinct,  species.  One  of  the  latter  bones,  of  much  greater  size  than 
he  rest,  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Glift,  to  belong  to  an  hippopotamus.t 

In  a  oolleetion  of  these  bones  sent  to  Paris,  Mr.  Pentland  thought  he 
ionld  recognise  a  species  of  Halmaturus,  exceeding  in  size  the  largest 
iving  kangaroo.]: 

These  facts  are  full  of  interest,  for  they  prove  that  the  pecnliM* 
fpe  of  organization  which  now  characterizes  the  marsupial  tribes  has 
prevailed  from  a  -remote  period  in  Australia ;  and  that  in  that  continent, 
s  in  Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  India,  some  species  of  mam- 
iialia  have  become  extinct.  It  also  appears,  although  the  evidence  on  this 
loist  is  incomplete,  that  among  the  extinct  were  land  quadrupeds  far  exceed- 
Dg  in  magnitude  any  of  the  wild  animals  now  inhabiting  New  Holland.^ 

*  Dr,  T.  Christie,  Jameson,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Jour.,  No.  xxiii.  p.  1. 

t  Mr.  Clifl.  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  No.  zz.  p.  394.  Major  Mitchell,  Plroceedings 
rGeol.  8oe.,  1831,p.331. 

I  Joum.  de  Geologic,  tome  iii.  p.  291.  The  bone  mentioned  as  that  of  an  e^^pAoitf 
f  Mr.  Pentland,  was  the  same  large  bona  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Clift. 

{  For  remark!  on  the  mode  in  which  thete  caverns  may  have  been  filled  with 
isqpQs  breccias,  see  ante,  p.  128. 
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Newer  Pliocene  JUlaviums. — Some  writers  have  attempted  to  iiitm* 
dace  into  their  claasification  of  geological  periods  an  alluvial  qweht  st  if 
the  transportation  of  loose  matter  from  one  part  of  the  surface  of  the  lasd 
to  another  had  been  the  work  of  one  particular  period. 

With  equal  propriety  might  they  have  endeavoured  to  institute  a  vol- 
canic period,  or  a  period  of  marine  or  fresh-water  deposition ;  for  alkviil 
formations  must  have  originated  in  every  age,  since  the  Aurface  of  the 
earth  was  first  divided  into  land  and  sea,  but  most  rapidly  in  any  givta 
district  at  those  periods  when  land  has  been  upheaved  above^  or  depressed 
below,  its  former  leveU* 

If  those  geologists  who  speak  of  an  '*  alluvial  epoch^'  intend  merely  te 
say  that  a  great  part  of  the  European  alluviums  are  tertiary^  then  aay 
undoubtedly  be  much  truth  in  the  opinion ;  for  tlie  larger  part  of  the 
existing  continent  of  Europe  has  emerged  from  beneath  the  waters  daring 
some  one  or  other  of  the  tertiary  periods  ;t  and  it  is  probable,  that  eisn 
those  districts  which  were  land  before  the  commencement  of  the  tertiuy 
epoch,  may  have  shared  in  the  subterranean  convulsions  by  which  the 
levels  of  adjoining  countries  have  since  been  altered.  During  such  8iih> 
terranean  movements  new  alluviums  might  be  formed  in  great  abondanee, 
and  those  of  more  ancient  ^ate  so  modified  as  to  retain  scarcely  any  of 
their  original  distinguishing  characters. 

During  the  gradual  rise  of  a  large  area,  first  from  beneath  the  waten, 
and  then  to  a  great  height  abovp  them,  several  kinds  of  superficial  gravd 
must  be  formed  and  transported  from  one  place  to  another.  When  ths 
first  islets  begin  to  appear,  and  the  breakers  are  foaming  upon  the  new 
raised  reefs,  many  rocky  fragments  are  torn  off  and  rolled  along  the  bo^ 
tom  of  the  sea. 

Let  the  reader  recall  to  mind  the  action  of  the  tides  and  currents  eff 
the  coast  of  Shetland,  where  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  and 
serpentine,  of  enormous  dimensions,  are  continually  detached  from  was^ 
ing  cliffs  during  storms,  and  carried  in  a  few  hours  to  a  distance  of  many 
hundred  yards  from  the  parent  rocks4  Suppose  the  fioor  of  the  ocean, 
af\er  being  thus  strewed  over  with  detached  blocks  and  pebbles,  to  be  cooh 
verted  partially  into  land,  the  geologist  might  then,  perhaps,  search  in  vain 
for  the  masses  from  which  the  fragments  were  originally  aerived,  since 
part  of  these  may  have  been  consumed  by  the  waves,  and  the  rest  may 
remain  submerged  beneath  them. 

If  this  new  land  be  then  uplifted  to  a  considerable  height,  the  marine 
alluvium  before  alluded  to  would  be  raised  up  on  the  summits  of  the  hills 
and  on  the  surface  of  elevated  platforms.  It  might  still  constitute  the 
general  covering  of  the  country,  being  wanting  only  in  such  valleys  and 


*  Sec  definition  of  aDuvium,  ante,  p.  122, 123. 

1  S«o  Map,  Vol.  I.  p.  141.  t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  245. 
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RtTines  as  may  hare  been  eaased  by  earthquakes,  or  excavated  by  the 
power  of  running  water  during  the  rise  of  the  land ;  for  the  alluyium  in 
Ihoee  more  modern  valleys  would  consist  partly  of  pebbles  washed  out  of 
the  older  gravel  before  mentioned,  but  chiefly  of  fragments  derived  from 
tfie  rocks  which  were  removed  during  the  erosion  of  the  valleys  them- 
lelveSa 

JBrraiie  bloeks.^^Blocks  of  extraordinary  magnitude  have  been  observed 
il  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  at  a  considerable  height  in  some  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  Jura,  exactly  opposite  the  principal  openings  by  which  great 
rivers  descend  from  the  Alps.  These  fragments  have  been  called  *'  erratic," 
md  many  imaginary  causes  have  been  invented  to  account  for  their  trans- 
portation. Some  have  talked  of  chasms  opening  in  the  ground  immedi- 
itely  below,  and  of  huge  fragments  having  been  cast  out  of  them  from 
iiie  bowels  of  the  earth.  Others  have  referred  to  the  deluge,  an  agent  in 
irhich  a  simple  solution  is  so  often  found  of  every  difficult  problem  exhib- 
ited by  alluvial  phenomena ;  and  more  recently,  the  sudden  rise  of  moun- 
tmin-chains  has  been  introduced  as  a  c'ause  which  may  have  given  rise  lo 
iiliivial  waves,  capable  of  devastating  whole  continents,  and  driiUng  huge 
Uoeks  from  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface  to  another. 

It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Jura  once  formed  a  prolongation 
sf  the  Alps,  and  that  large  fragments  of  rock  were,  at  a  remote  period, 
detached  from  the  Alpine  summits,  and  transported  to  lower  hills  or  plat- 
forms, which  were  destined  afterwards  to  be  upraised  and  to  form  the 
independent  chain  now  called  the  Jura.  Ice,  as  has  been  often  suggested, 
(bay  have  contributed  its  aid  to  the  transfer  of  such  blocks ;  for  some  of 
the  masses  are  so  enormous,  that  not  even  a  flood  like  that  in  the  valley 
oTBagnes,  in  1818,*  can  be  supposed  to  have  conveyed  them  to  consid- 
erable distances  by  the  power  of  water  alone. 

That  the  Alps  must  have  been  moved  and  shaken  by  earthquakes  at 
periods  comparatively  modem,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
ikirted  on  their  northern,  southern,  and  eastern  flanks  by  marine  tertiary 
itrata.  When  these  were  raised  into  their  present  position,  to  the  height 
>f  many  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  whole  of  the  older  chain  must 
iiave  participated  in  the  convulsions. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  consider  what  would  now  happen  if  regions 
ike  that  of  Mont  Blanc  were  subjected  to  earthquakes.  Large  fragments 
if  rock,  detached  by  the  action  of  rain  and  frost  from  the  peaks  or 
'*  needles,"  as  they  are  called,  of  Chamouni,  fall  annually  on  the  surface 
>f  the  glaciers,  and  are  gradually  transported  by  ice  to  the  distance  of 
nany  leagues  into  the  valleys  below.t  The  shock  of  an  earthquake  would 
hiow  down  a  prodigious  load  of  similar  but  far  heavier  masses,  accom- 
>amed  by  avalanches  of  snow  and  ice,  by  which  the  moraine  of  the  gla- 
sier  would  be  greatly  enlarged.    If  the  shocks  took  place  on  die  eve  of 

•  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  187, 188.  ♦  Vol.  I.  p.  173. 
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a  thaw  in  apringt  when  the  aconmolated  tnows  of  winter  were  beginniag 
to  meltf  they  would  cause  almost  every  where  immenie  ayalaneheov  bf 
which  many  narrow  gorges  might  be  choked  upt  so  that  the  vaUeys  abon 
such  barriers  of  snow,  icoy  and  rock  would  be  converted  into  lakes*  Por* 
tions  of  the  rent  glaciers,  moreover,  would  at  their  lower  eztremiiies  bs 
covered  with  water,  and  might  be  floated  off  together  with  incnmbent.asd 
included  fragments  of  rock.  At  length,  on  the  bursting  of  the  temponiy 
barrier,  the  whole  mass  of  waters,  together  with  huge  rocks  buoyed  op 
by  ice,  would  descend  with  tremendous  violence  into  the  lower  countij. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ice  of  rivers  and  of  the  sea  itself  contribntsi, 
in  the  Baltic  and  other  northern  regions,  to  transport  large  blockst  as  weO 
as  smaller  pieces  of  stone,  to  vast  distances,  has  been  treated  of  ia  a 
former  chapter.* 

^icify.-'-Assuming,  then,  that  almost  all  the  European  aUuviona  sn 
tei^ary,  we  have  next  to  inquire  which  of  them  are  of  Newer  PUoeeai 
origin.  It  is  clear  that,  when  a  district  like  the  Val  di  Note,  is  eomposod 
of  rocks  of  this  age,  all  the  alluvium  upon  the  surface  must  necesnrily 
belong  either  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  or  the  Qecent  epoch*  If,  therefino, 
the  elevation  of  the  mountains  of  the  Val  di  Noto  was  chiefly  aeooiih 
plished  antecedently  to  the  Recent  epoch,  we  must  at  once  pronounce  sD 
alluviums,  in  the  position  indicated  at  a.  Fig.  114,  (ante,  p,  204),  tobeloDg 
to  the  Newer  Pliocene  era,  I  saw  gravel  so  situated  at  Grammichda  ia 
Sicily,  and  was  informed  that  it  contained  the  bones  of  the  mammoth. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


OLDKS  PLIOCBNB  FORKATIONS. 


Geological  monaments  of  the  elder  Pliocene  period — Sabapexmins  fiiiiiiitfoHO 
Opinions  of  Brocchi — Different  groups  termed  by  liim  Subapennine  are  not  all  of 
the  tame  age — Mineral  composition  of  the  Subapennine  fbrmatjona  Marls— 
Tellow  sand  and  grayel — Subapennine  beds,  how  formed  (p.  304.) — ^Uloatralioii 
derived  from  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo— Organic  remains  of  Subapennine  hilb— 
Older  Pliocene  strata  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime  Alps— Genoa  (p.  909.)— SaTOBa>— 
Albenga — Nice — Conglomerate  of  Valley  of  Magnan — Iti  origin*-Tertiarj  stiala 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Subapennine  strata.^-WE  must  now  carry  our  retrospect  one  step  farther, 
and  treat  of  the  monuments  of  the  era  immediately  antecedent  to  that  last 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  174. 
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red.  The  Apennines,  it  is  well  known,  are  composed  chiefly  of 
try  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branches  off  from  the  Ligurian 
d  pasftes  down  the  middle  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  At  the  foot 
I  mountains,  on  the  side  both  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
id  a  series  of  tertiary  strata  which  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  line 
hills  occupying  the  space  between  the  older  chain  and  the  sea. 
I,  the  first  Italian  geologist  who  described  this  newer  group  in 
{are  it  the  name  of  the  Subapennines ;  and  he  classed  all  the  ter- 
rata  of  Italy  from  Piedmont  to  Calabria,  as  parts  of  the  same 
.  Certain  mineral  characters,  he  observed,  were  common  to  the 
,  for  the  strata  consist  generally  of  light  brown  or  blue  marl,  covered 
ow  calcareous  sand  and  gravel.    There  are  also,  he  added,  some 

of  fossil  shells  which  are  found  in  these  deposits  throughout  the 
rf  Italy. 

catalogue,  published  by  Lamarck*  of  five  hundred  species  of 
hells  of  the  Paris  basin,  a  small  number  only  were  enumerated  as 
il  with  those  of  Italy,  and  only  twenty  as  agreeing  with  living 

•  This  result,  said  Brocchi,  is  wonderful,  and  very  different  from 
riTed  from  a  comparison  of  the  fossil-shells  of  Italy,  more  than 

*  which  agree  with  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  in 
MS  chiefly  of  hotter  climates.* 

iko  stated,  that  it  appeared  from  the  observations  of  Parkinson, 
ft  day  of  London,  like  that  of  the  Subapennine  hills,  was  covered 
1  (alluding  to  the  crag),  and  that  in  that  upper  formation  of  sand 
(and  the  species  of  shells  corresponded  much  more  closely  with 
lOW  living  in  the  ocean  than  did  the  species  of  the  subjacent  day. 
he  inferred  that  an  interval  of  time  had  separated  the  origin  of  the 
oiipe.  But  in  Italy,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  shells  found  in  the 
nd  superincumbent  sand  belong  entirely  to  the  same  group,  and 
ttV6  been  deposited  under  the  same  circumstances.! 
irithstanding  the  correctness  of  these  views,  Brocchi  conceived 
a  Italian  tertiary  strata,  as  a  whole,  might  agree  with  those  of  the 
of  Paris  and  London  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  discord- 
f  theur  fossil  contents  by  remarking,  that  the  testacea  of  the  Medi- 
md  differ  now  from  those  living  in  the  ocean.}  In  attempting  thus 
milate  the  age  of  these  distinct  groups,  he  was  evidently  influenced 
adherence  to  the  anciently  received  theory  of  the  gradual  fall  of 
d  of  the  ocean,  to  which,  and  not  to  the  successive  rise  of  the  land, 
iboted  the  emergence  of  the  tertiary  strata ;  all  of  which  he  conse- 
f  imagined  to  have  remained  under  water  down  to  a  comptaitively 
period, 
ftchi  was  perfectly  justified  in  affirming  that  there  were  some  spe- 

aeh.  FoM.  Subqi.,  torn.  i.  p.  148.  t  Ibid.,  p.  147.  %  Ibid.  p.  166. 
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cies  of  shells  common  to  all  the  strata  called  by  him  Sabapennina  ;  but  I 
have  shown  that  this  fact  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  conclasion,  that  die 
several  deposits  may  have  originated  at  different  periods,  for  there  in 
species  of  shells  common  to  all  the  tertiary  eras.  He  seems  to  huf 
been  aware,  however,  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  data ;  for  in  giving  m  lii 
of  species  universally  distributed  throughout  Italy,  he  candidly  admit 
inability  to  determine  whether  the  shells  of  Piedmont  were  all  idential 
with  those  of  Tuscany,  and  whether  those  of  the  nort]iem  and  eoatlMm 
extremities  of  Italy  corresponded.* 

We  have  already  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Subapennine  bediot 
Brocchi  belonged,  at  least,  to  three  periods.  To  the  Miocene  we  en 
refer  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  Piedmont,  those  of  the  hill  of  the  Sapagai 
for  example ;  to  the  Older  Pliocene  belong  the  greater  part  of  the  strata  of 
northern  Italy  and  of  Tuscany,  and  perhaps  those  of  Rome ;  to  the  Newtr 
Pliocene,  the  tufaceous  formations  of  Naples,  the  calcareous  strati  of 
Otranto,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  tertiary  beds  of  Galabiia. 

That  there  is  a  considerable  correspondence  in  the  arrangement  aal 
mineral  composition  of  these  different  Italian  gronps,  is  nndeniablft ;  but 
not  that  close  resemblance  which  should  lead  us  to  assume  tn  exMl 
identity  of  age,  even  had  the  fossil  remains  been  less  dissimilar. 

Very  erroneous  notions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  eoatrsil 
between  the  lithological  characters  of  the  Italian  strata  and  certain  groupi 
of  higher  antiquity.  Dr.  MacCulloch  has  treated  of  the  Italian  lertlaiy 
beds  under  the  general  title  of  **  elevated  submarine  alluvia  ;'*  and  dis 
overlying  yellow  sand  and  gravel  may,  according  to  him,  be  whoUyt  or 
in  part,  a  terrestrial  alluvium.t  Had  he  visited  Italy,  Lam  persuaded  tint 
he  would  never  have  considered  the  tertiary  strata  of  London  and  Paris 
as  belonging  to  formations  of  a  different  order  from  the  Subrnpennine 
groups,  or  as  being  more  regularly  stratified.  He  seems  to  have  bees 
misled  by  Brocchi's  description,  who  contrasts  the  more  crystalline  and 
solid  texture  of  the  older  secondary  rocks  of  the  Apennines  with  the 
loose  and  incoherent  nature  of  the  Subapennine  beds,  which  resembbtiw 
says,  the  mud  and  sand  now  deposited  by  the  sea, 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  a  former  chapter,  to  restrict  within  definite 
limits  the  meaning  of  the  term  alluvium  ;t  but  if  the  Subapennine  bads  ' 
are  to  be  designated  *<  marine  alluvia,"  the  same  name  might,  widi  equal 
propriety,  be  applied  not  only  to  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  groups  ol 
the  London  and  Hampshire  basins,  but  to  a  very  great  portion  of  our 
secondary  series,  where  the  marls,  clays,  and  sands  are  as  imperfectly 
consolidated  as  are  the  tertiary  strata  of  Italy  in  general. 

They  who  have  been  inclined  to  associate  the  idea  of  the  more  stony 


*  Conch.  Foes.  Subap.,  torn.  i.  p.  143. 

t  Syst.  of  GeoL,  vol.  i.  chap.  zv.  t  Ante,  p.  129. 
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Ltnre  of  stratified  deposits  with  a  comparatively  higher  antiquity,  should 
iiider  how  dissimilar,  in  this  respect,  are  the  tertiary  groups  of  London 
1  Paris,  although  admitted  to  be  of  contemporaneous  date ;  or  they 
Mild  visit  Sicily,  and  behold  a  soft  brown  marl,  identical  in  mineral 
tfncter  with  that  of  the  Subapennine  beds,  underlying  a  mass  of  solid 
d  regularly  stratified  limestone,  rivalling  the  chalk  of  England  in  thick- 
BS*  This  Sicilian  marl  is  older  than  the  superincumbent  limestone,  but 
wer  than  the  Subapennine  marl  of  the  north  of  Italy  ;  for  in  the  latter 
I  extinct  shells  rather  predominate  over  the  recent,  in  the  Sicilian  strata 
)  recent  species  predominate  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  extinct. 
Subapennine  marh,'^!  shall  now  consider  more  particularly  the  cha- 
pters of  those  Subapennine  beds  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Older 
iocene  period. 

The  most  important  member  of  the  Subapennine  formation  is  a  marl 
lieh  varies  in  colour  from  grayish  brown  to  blue.  It  is  very  aluminous, 
d  usually  contains  'much  csdcareous  matter  and  scales  of  mica.  It 
ten  exhibits  no  lines  of  division  throughout  a  considerable  thickness, 
i  in  other  places  it  is  thinly  laminated.  Near  Parma,  for  example,  I 
.ve  counted  thirty  distinct  laminae  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  In  some 
the  hills  near  that  city  the  marl  attains,  according  to  Signor  Guidotti, 
tbickness  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet,  and  is  charged  throughout  with 
eUs,  many  of  which  are  such  as  inhabit  a  deep  sea.  They  often  occur 
leyers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  their  slow  and  gradual  accumu- 
tioiu  They  are  not  flattened,  but  are  filled  with  marl.  Beds  of  lignite 
B  eometunes  interstratified,  as  at  Medesano,  four  leagues  from  Parma ; 
ibcnrdinate  beds  of  gypsum  also  occur  in  many  places,  as  at  Vigolano 
id  Baigone,  in  the  territory  of  Parma,  where  they  are  interstratified 
ilh  shelly  marl  and  sand.  At  Lezignano,  in  the  Monte  Cerio,  the  sul- 
lale  of  lime  is  found  in  lenticular  crystals,  in  which  unaltered  shells  are 
imetimes  included.  Signor  Guidotti,  who  showed  me  specimens  of  this 
rpenm,  remarked,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  must  have  been  fully  saturated 
ith  lime  when  the  shells  were  enveloped,  so  that  it  could  not  act  upon 
e  ehelL  According  to  Brocchi,  the  marl  sometimes  passes  from  a  soA 
id  pulveralent  substance  into  a  compact  limestone,  but  it  is  rarely  found 
this  solid  form.*  It  is  also  occasionally  interstratified  with  sandstone. 
The  marl  constitutes  very  frequently  the  surface  of  the  country,  having  no 
ireringof  sand.  It  is  sometimes  seen  reposing  immediately  on  the  Apen- 
ine  limestone ;  more  rarely  gravel  intervenes,  as  in  the  hills  of  San 
loirieo.t  Volcanic  rocks  are  here  and  there  superimposed,  as  at  Radicofani, 
I  Toscany,  where  a  hill  composed  of  marl,  with  some  few  shells  inter- 
vened, is  capped  by  basalt.  Several  of  the  volcanic  tufls  in  the  same 
lace  are  so  interstratified  with  the  marls  as  to  show  that  the  eruptions 

•  Coneh.  Foii.  Svbap.,  torn  i.  p.  83.  t  Ibid.  p.  78. 
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look  place  in  the  sea  during  the  Older  Pliocene  period.  At  Aeqnipei- 
dente,  Viterbo,  and  other  places,  hills  of  the  same  formation  are  capped 
with  trachytic  lava,  and  with  tuffs  which  appear  evidently  to  haTe  be« 
subaqueous. 

Yellow  $and. — ^The  other  member  of  the  Subapennine  group,  the  yelknr 
sand  and  conglomerate,  constitutes,  in  most  of  the  places  where  I  hafS 
seen  it,  a  border  formation  near  the  junction  of  the  tertiary  and  eecondifj 
rocks.  In  some  cases,  as  near  the  town  of  Sienna,  we  see  sand  and  ol- 
careous  gravel  resting  immediately  on  the  Apennine  limestonev  withmrt 
the  intervention  of  any  blue  marl.  Alternations  are  there  seen  of  bads 
containing  fluviatile  shells,  with  others  filled  exclusively  with  marint 
species ;  and  I  observed  oysters  attached  to  many  of  the  pebbles  of  line- 
stone.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  point  where  a  river,  ftowing  from 
the  Apennines,  entered  the  sea  in  which  the  tertiary  strataweto  fonned. 

Between  Florence  and  Poggibonsi,  in  Tuscany,  there  is  a  greit  nags 
of  conglomerate  of  the  Subapennine  beds,  which  is  seen  for  eleven  milei 
continuously  from  Casciano  to  the  south  of  Barberino.  Tho  pebUestvs 
chiefly  of  whitish  limestone,  with  some  sandstone.  On  receding  firoB 
the  older  Apennine  rocks,  the  conglomerate  passes  into  yellow  sand  nik 
sandstone,  with  shells,  the  whole  overlying  blue  marl.  In  snch  eases  ws 
may  suppose  the  deltas  of  rivers  and  torrents  to  have  gained  upon  the  bed 
of  a  sea  where  blue  marl  had  previously  been  deposited. 

The  upper  arenaceous  group  above  described  sometime  passee  iaie  • 
calcareous  sandstone,  as  at  San  Vignone.  It  contains  lapidified  sImBi 
more  frequently  than  the  marl,  owing  probably  to  the  more  free  pereob- 
tion  of  mineral  waters,  which  often  dissolve  and  carry  away  the  •rigmsl 
component  elements  of  fossil  bodies,  and  substitute  others  in  their  plaes. 
In  some  cases  the  shells  imbedded  in  this  group  are  silicifiedy  ae  at  0as 
Vitale,  near  Parma,  from  whence  I  saw  two  individuals  of  recent  f pecieB« 
one  freshwater  and  the  other  marine  (Limnea  palustris,  and  Cythena 
concentrica,  Lamk.),  both  perfectly  converted  into  flint. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shells  of  Monte  Mario,  near  Rome,  which 
probably  referable  to  the  same  formation,  are  changed  into 
spar,  the  form  being  preserved  notwithstanding  the  crystallizalioD  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Made  of  formation  of  the  Subapennine  beds. — ^The  tertiary  strata  above 
described  have  resulted  from  the  waste  of  the  secondary  rocks  whieh  now 
form  the  Apennines,  and  which  had  become  dry  land  before  the  Older 
Pliocene  beds  were  deposited.  In  the  territory  of  Placeiitia  we  ha;v6  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  kind  of  sediment  which  the  rivera  are  now 
bringing  down  from  the  Apennines.  The  tertiary  mari  of  that  diatrici 
being  too  calcareous  to  be  used  for  bricks  or  pottery,  a  substitnte  is 
obtained  by  conveying  into  tanks  the  turbid  waters  of  the  rivers  Braganza, 
Parma,  Tarot  and  Enza.    In  the  course  of  a  year  a  deposit  of  brown  clay, 
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Doch  resembling  some  of  the  Subapennine  marl,  is  procured,  several  feet 
n  thickness,  divided  into  thin  laminae  of  different  shades  of  colour. 

In  regard  to  the  sand  and  gravel,  we  see  yellow  sand  thrown  down  by 
he  Tiber  near  Rome,  and  by  the  Arno,  at  Florence.  The  northern  part 
\f  the  Apennines  consists  of  a  gray  micaceous  sandstone  with  an  argilla- 
«on8  base,  alternating  with  shale,  from  the  degradation  of  which  brown 
lay  and  sand  would  result.  If  a  river  flow  through  such  strata,  and  some 
me  of  its  tributaries  drains  the  ordinary  limestone  of  the  Apennines,  the 
lUy  might  become  marly  by  the  intermixture  of  calcareous  matter.  The 
and  is  frequently  yellow  from  being  stained  by  oxide  of  iron  ;  but  this 
olour  is  by  no  means  constant. 

The  similarity  in  composition  of  the  tertiary  strata  in  the  basins  of  ihe 
^Ot  the  Arno,  and  the  Tiber,  is  merely  such  as  might  be  expected  to  arise 
rom  their  having  been  all  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  same 
ontinuoas  chain  of  secondary  rocks.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  latter 
oeks  were  all  upheaved  and  exposed  to  degradation  at  the  same  time. 
lie  correspondence  of  the  tertiary  groups  consists  in  their  being  all  alike 
omposed  of  marl,  clay  and  sand  ;  but  we  might  say  as  much  of  the  beds 
f  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins,  although  the  English  and  Italian 
ronpf«  thus  compared,  belong  nearly  to  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  the 
irtiary  series. 

The  similarity  in  mineral  character  of  the  lacustrine  deposit  of  the 
Tpper  Val  d*Amo,  and  the  marine  Subapennine  hills  of  northern  Italy, 
Dgfat  to  serve  as  a  caution  to  the  geologist,  not  to  infer  too  hastily  a  con- 
mporaneons  origin  from  identity  of  mineral  composition.  The  deposit  of 
le  Upper  Val  d'Arno  occurs  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  narrow  valley, 
'hiefa  is  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks  of  secondary  sandstone  and 
uJe  (the  macigno  of  the  Italians,  and  gray  wack£  of  the  Germans).  Hills 
r  yellow  sand,  of  considerable  thickness,  appear  around  the  margin  of 
i6  small  basin ;  while,  towards  the  central  parts,  where  there  has  been 
msiderable  denudation,  and  where  the  Arno  flows,  blue  clay  is  seen 
idariying  the  yellow  sand.  The  shells  are  of  fresh  water  origin,  but  I 
lall  speak  more  particularly  of  them  when  discussing  the  probable  age 
'  this  formation  in  the  sixteenth  chapter.  I  desire  at  present  to  call 
teniion  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  here,  in  an  isolated  basin,  such  a  for- 
ation  as  would  result  from  the  waste  of  the  contiguous  secondary  rocks 

the  Apennines,  fragments  of  which  rocks  are  found  in  the  sand  and 
Mf^omerate.  We  might  expect  that,  if  the  fresh-water  beds  were 
flMifved,  and  the  barrier  of  the  lake-basin  closed  up  again,  similar  sediment 
oaU  be  again  deposited ;  since  the  aqueous  agents  would  operate  in  the 
me  manner,  at  whatever  period  they  might  be  in  activity.  Now,  the 
ily  difference  in  mineral  composition,  between  the  lacustrine  deposit 
d  the  ordinary  marine  and  Subapennine  strata,  consists  in  the  absence 

ealeareons  matter  from  the  clay  ;  and  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  cir* 
Vol.  n.— 2  O 
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eumstances  thnt  the  torrents  flowing  into  the  lake  had  passed  owr  M 

limestone  rocks. 

The  lithological  character  of  the  Subapennine  beds  Tsries  in  di 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  both  in  colour  and  degree  of  soliditr.     Ths- 
sence,  also,  or  absence  of  lignite  and  gypsum,  and  the  association  or 
association  of  volcanic  rocks,  are  causes  of  great  local  discrepancy*    Wi 
superposition  of  the  sand  and  conglomerate  to  the  marl,  on  the  other  haadi 
is  a  general  point  of  agreement,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  the  role, 
as  at  San  Quirico  before  mentioned.    The  cause  of  this  arrangement  maj 
be,  as  I  before  hinted,  that  the  arenaceous  groups  were  first  formed  OB 
the  coast  where  rivers  entered  ;  and  when  these  pushed  their  deltas  fartlur 
out,  they  threw  down  the  sand  upon  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  already  oecii- 
pied  by  finer  and  more  transportable  mud. 

Captain  Bayfield,  in  liis  Survey  of  the  Coast  of  St.  Lawrence*  mentioBi 
horizontal  strata  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  a  subjacent  deposit  of  clay*  is 
reposing  in  depressions  in  the  older  rocks  near  the  shore.  The  day 
invariably  occupies  the  lowest  position,  and  the  gravel  the  highest;  and 
this  arrangement,  he  says,  may  be  explained  by  eonsidering  that  the 
rivers  where  they  now  bring  down  alluvial  matter  on  several  parts  of  thii 
coast,  carry  gravel  over  a  bottom  previously  occupied  by  clay,  the  finsr 
sediment  having  first  been  drifted  farther  from  the  shore.* 

When  Captain  Bayfield  proposed  this  theory,  he  had  not  seen  wtf 
work ;  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  observe  the  exact  coincidence  of  -Ml 
views  with  my  own,  his  having  been  suggested  by  the  modem  rhifW 
going  on  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  mine  by  reasoning  on  appearances  in  Ihl 
interior  of  Italy. 

Organic  remains. — Figures  of  some  of  the  most  abundant  shells  of  Ihl 
Subapennine  formations  are  given  in  the  accompanying  plate  (PI.  X.). 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  common  both  to  the  Older  and  Newer  Plio- 
cene periods  of  this  work.  Eight  of  the  species,  Nos.  1,  3»  6,  6«  7,  9» 
13,  and  14,  are  now  living,  but  are  also  common  in  the  older  Pliocene 
formations.  Fusus  crispus  has  not  been  found  either  recent^  or  in  ths 
Miocene  or  Eocene  formations,  but  occurs  both  in  the  Older  and  Newer 
Pliocene  formations.  Mitra  plicatula  has  been  observed  only  in  the  Older 
Pliocene  deposits.  The  Turbo  rugosus  was  formerly  considered  as  ezeln- 
sively  Pliocene ;  but  M.  Boue  has  since  found  it  in  the  Miocene  strata  at 
Vienna  and  Moravia.  Buccinum  scmistriatum  is  also  a  Miocene  shelU 
but  has  been  inserted  as  being  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  Pliocene  strata. 

The  Subapennine  tcstaeea  are  referable  to  species  and  families  of  which 
tlie  habits  are  extremely  diversified,  some  living  in  deep,  others  in  shallow 
water,  some  in  rivers  or  at  their  mouths.     I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  a 


•  An  abstract  of  this  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geo!.  Soe., 
No.  33,  p.  4. 
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freshwater  univalve  {Limnea  palustris),  taken  from  the  blue  marl  near 
Parma,  full  of  small  marine  shells.  It  may  have  been  floated  down  by 
the  same  causes  which  carried  wood  and  leaves  into  the  ancient  sea. 

I  have  been  informed,  by  experienced  collectors  of  the  Subapennine 
fossils,  that  they  invariably  procure  the  greatest  number  in  those  winters 
when  the  rains  are  most  abundant ;  an  annual  crop,  as  it  were,  being 
washed  out  of  the  soil  to  replace  those  which  the  action  of  moisture,  frost, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  soon  reduce  to  dust  upon  the  surface. 

The  shells,  in  general,  are  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  marl,  but  they 
become  hard  when  dried.  The  superficial  enamel  is  often  well  preserved, 
and  many  shells  retain  their  pearly  lustre,  and  part  of  their  external 
colour,  and  even  the  ligament  which  unites  the  valves.  No  shells  are 
more  usually  perfect  than  the  microscopic,  which  abound  near  Sienna, 
where  more  than  a  thousand  full  grown  individuals  are  sometimes  poured 
out  of  the  interior  of  a  single  univalve  of  moderate  dimensions.  In  some 
large  tracts  of  yellow  sand  it  is  impossible  to  detect  a  single  fossil,  while 
in  other  places  they  occur  in  profusion. 

Blocks  of  Apennine  limestone  are  found  in  this  formation  drilled  by 
lithodomous  shells.  The  remains  not  only  of  testacea  and  corals,  but  of 
fishes  and  crabs,  are  met  with,  as  also  those  of  cetacea,  and  even  of  ter- 
restrial quadrupeds. 

A  considerable  list  of  the  mammiferoos  species  has  been  given  by 
Brocchi  and  some  other  writers ;  and,  although  several  mistakes  have  been 
made,  and  some  bones  of  cetacea  have  been  confounded  with  those  of 
land  animals,  it  is  still  indubitable  that  some  remains  of  land  animals 
were  carried  down  into  the  sea  when  the  Subapennine  sand  and  marl 
accumulated.  The  same  causes  which  drifted  skeletons  into  lakes,  such 
as  that  of  the  upper  Val  d'Arno,  may  have  carried  down  others  into  firths 
or  bays  of  the  sea.  The  femur  of  an  elephant  has  been  disinterred  with 
oysters  attached  to  it,  showing  that  it  remained  for  some  time  exposed 
after  it  was  drifted  into  the  sea. 

Strata  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime  Alps. — ^If  we  pass  from  the  Italian 
peninsula,  and,  following  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  examine  the 
tertiary  strata  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  we  find  formations  agree- 
ing in  zoological  characters  with  the  Subapennine  beds,  and  presenting 
many  points  of  analogy  in  their  mineral  composition.  The  Alps,  it  is 
well  known,  terminate  abruptly  in  the  sea,  between  Genoa  and  Nice,  and 
the  steep  declivities  of  that  bold  coast  are  continued  below  the  waters  ;  so 
that  m  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms  is  often  found  within  stone's-throw 
of  the  beach.  Exceptions  occur  only  where  streams  and  torrents  enter 
the  sea;  and  at  these  points  there  is  always  a  low  level  tract,  intervening 
between  the  mouth  of  the  stream  and  the  precipitous  escarpment  of  the 
moantains. 

In  travelling  from  France  to  Genoa,  by  the  new  coast  road,  we  are 
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conveyed  principally  along  a  ledge  excavated  out  of  a  steep  slope  or  pro- 
cipice,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  roads  which  traverse  the  great  inte* 
rior  passes  of  the  Alps,  such  as  the  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis  ;  the  diffo" 
ence  being  that,  in  this  case,  the  traveller  has  always  the  sea  below  hioit 
instead  of  a  river.  But  we  are  obliged  occasionally  to  descend  by  a 
zigzag  course  into  those  low  plains  before  alluded  to,  which^  when  viewed 
from  above,  have  the  appearance  of  bays  deserted  by  the  sea.  They  an 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  rocky  eminences,  and  the  fourth  is  open  U> 
the  sea. 

These  leading  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  are 
intimately  connected  with  its  geological  structure.  The  rocks  composing 
the  Alpine  declivities  belong  partly  to  the  primary  formations,  but  more 
generally  to  the  secondary,  and  have  undergone  immense  disturbance ;  but 
when  we  examine  the  low  tracts  before  mentioned,  we  find  the  surface 
covered  with  great  beds  of  gravel  and  sand,  such  as  are  now  annually 
brought  down  by  torrents  and  streams  in  the  winter,  and  which  are  spread 
in  such  quantity  over  the  wide  and  shifting  river-channels  as  to  render 
the  roads  for  a  season  impassable.  The  first  idea  which  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  on  viewing  these  plains*  is  to  imagine  them  to  be  deltas  or 
spaces  converted  into  land  by  the  accumulated  sand  and  gravel  brought 
down  from  the  Alps  by  rivers.  But,  on  closer  inspection,  we  find  that 
the  apparent  lowness  of  the  plains,  which  at  first  glance  might  be  np- 
posed  to  be  only  just  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  deception  pio- 
duced  by  contrast.  The  Alps  rise  suddenly  to  the  height  oi  sefeial 
thousand  feet  with  a  bold  and  precipitous  outline ;  while  the  conntiy 
below  is  composed  of  horizontal  strata,  which  have  either  a  flat  or  gently 
undulating  surface.  The  strata  consist  of  gravel,  sand,  and  marlt  filled 
with  marine  shells,  and  they  are  considerably  elevated,  attaining  some- 
times the  height  of  two  hundred  feet,  or  even  more,  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  there  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  rise  of  the  coast  since  they 
were  deposited,  and  they  are  not  mere  deltas  or  spaces  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  by  rivers.  Why,  then,  are  such  strata  found  only  at  the  points 
where  rivers  enter  ? 

We  must  imagine  that,  after  the  coast  had  nearly  acquired  ila  jweeent 
configuration,  the  streams  which  flowed  down  into  the  Mediterranean 
produced  shoals  opposite  their  mouths  by  the  continual  drifting  in  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud.  The  Alps  have  since  been  raised  to  a  sofficient 
height  to  cause  these  shoals  to  become  land ;  while  the  corresponding 
elevation  of  the  intervening  parts  of  the  coast,  where  the  sea  was  of  great 
depth  near  the  shore,  has  not  been  perceptible. 

The  disturbing  force  appears  to  have  acted  very  irregularly,  and  to  have 
produced  the  least  elevation  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  and  a  greater  amount  as  we  proceed  westward.  Thos  we  find 
the  marine  tertiary  strata  attaining  the  height  of  about  100  feet  at  Genoa, 
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Genoa.— At  Genoa  the  tertiary  strata  consist  of  blue  maiia  like  thoaa 
of  the  northern  Sobapenninea,  and  contain  the  same  shells.    On  Ibe 
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immediate  site  of  the  town  Ihey  rise  to  the  height  of  only  twenty  feet 
aboie  the  sea ;  bnt  they  reach  about  eighty  feel  in  some  parte  of  (he 
aabarlM.  At  the  base  of  a  mountain  not  far  from  the  suburbs  there  is  an 
aneient  beach,  strewed  with  rounded  blocks  of  Alpine  rocks,  some  of 
which  an  drilled  by  the  A/odiota  Hthophaga,  Lamk.,  the  whole  cemented 
into  a  con^merate,  which  marks  the  ancient  sea-beach  at  the  height  of 
100  feet  above  the  present  sea.' 

&nwfia.^Al  Sa*ona,  proceeding  westwards,  we  find  deposits  of  bine 
marl  like  ihoee  of  Oenoa,  and  occupying  a  correapondlng  geological  poai- 
lion  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  near  the  sea.  The  shells,  collected  from 
these  maria  by  Mr.  Murchison  and  myself,  in  1888,  were  examined  by 
Signor  Bonelli,  of  Turin,  and  found  to  agree  with  Subapennine  fossils. 

JtBtt»ga.—At  Albenga  these  formations  occupy  s  more  extensive  tract, 
IbnDing  the  plains  around  that  town  and  the  low  hills  of  Uie  neighbour* 
hoodf  which  reach  in  some  spots  an  elevation  of  800  feel.  The  eneir> 
ding  mountains  recalled  to  my  mind  those  which  bound  the  plain  and 
bay  of  Palemo,  and  other  bays  of  the  Mediterranean «  which  are  snr^ 
noBiifld  by  bold  rocky  coasts. 

Tho  general  resembiance  of  the  Albenga  a  trata  to  the  Subapennine  beda 
is  Tnyalriking;  the  lowest  division  consisiing  of  blue  marl  which  is 
covered  by  sand  and  yellow  elay,  and  the  highest  by  a  mass  of  stratified 


*  I  have  hrra  to  aoknowledge  mj  obligitiou  to  ProfMsor  Viviaoi,  and  Di.  Suai 
n  to  tbeae  pbenocaana  when  t  Tinted  Genoa  in  Jan.  189S. 
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shingle,  sometimes  consolidated  into  a  conglomerate.  Dr.  Saaso  has  col- 
lected about  200  species  of  shells  from  these  beds ;  and  it  appear*,  by  his 
catalogue,  that  they  agree,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  northern  Subapen- 
nine  fossils,  more  than  half  of  them  belonging  to  recent  species.* 

^ice. — At  Nice  the  tertiary  strata  are  upraised  to  a  much  greater  height, 
but  they  may  still  be  said  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Alps  which  tower  above 
them.  Here,  also,  they  consist  principally  of  blue  marl  and  yellow 
sand,  which  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  submarine  valleys  previously 
existing  in  the  inclined  secondary  strata.  In  one  district,  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  Nice,  the  tertiary  beds  are  almost  exclusively  composed  of 
conglomerate,  from  the  point  of  their  junction  with  the  secondary  strati 
to  the  sea. 

The  river  Magnan  flows  in  a  deep  valley,  which  terminates  at  its  upper 
extremity  in  a  narrow  ravine.  Nearly  vertical  precipices  are  laid  open 
on  each  side,  varying  from  200  to  600  feet  in  height,  and  composed  of 
inclined  beds  of  shingle,  sometimes  separated  by  layers  of  sand,  and  more 
rarely  by  blue  micaceous  marl.  The  pebbles  in  these  stratified  shingles 
agree  in  composition  with  those  now  brought  down  from  the  Alps  by  the 
Var  and  other  rivers  on  this  coast. 

The  dip  of  these  strata  is  remarkably  uniform,  being  always  south- 
wards,  or  towards  the  Mediterranean,  at  an  angle  of  about  25°.  I  exam- 
ined this  section  in  company  with  Mr.  Murchison  in  the  summer  of  1828, 
when  the  bed  of  the  river  was  dried  up.  The  geologist  has  then  a  good 
opportunity  of  examining  a  section  of  the  strata,  as  the  channel  crosses 
for  many  miles  the  line  of  bearing  of  the  beds,  which  may  be  traced  to 
the  base  of  Monte  Calvo,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  determine  the  exact 
age  of  such  accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  consequence  of  the  total 
absence  of  organic  remains.  Their  non-existence  may  depend  chiefly  on 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  waters,  where  great  beds  of  shingle  are  formed, 
which  are  known  to  prevent  testacea  and  fishes  from  living  in  Alpine 
torrents ;  partly  on  the  total  destruction  of  shells  by  the  same  friction 
which  rounded  the  pebbles ;  and  partly  on  the  permeability  of  the  matrix 
to  water,  which  may  carry  away  the  elements  of  the  decomposing  fossil 
body,  without  substituting  any  other  substance  in  their  place  which  might 
retain  a  cast  of  their  form. 

But  it  fortunately  happens,  in  this  instance,  that  in  some  few  seams 
of  loamy  marl,  intervening  between  the  pebble-beds,  and  near  the  middle 
of  the  section,  shells  have  been  preserved  in  a  very  perfect  state ;  and 
these  may  furnish  a  zoological  date  to  the  whole  mass.  The  principal 
of  these  interstratified  masses  of  loam  occurs  near  the  church  of  St 
Madeleine  (at  c,  Fig.  117,  p.  311),  where  the  active  researches  of  M. 

*  Giomale  Ligustico,  Genoa,  1827. 
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Risso  have  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  shells  which  agree  perfectly 
with  the  species  found  in  much  greater  abundance  at  a  spot  called  La 
Trinitk,  and  some  other  places  nearer  Nice.  From  these  fossils  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  formation  belongs  to  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

Such  alternations  of  gravel  with  the  usual  thin  layers  of  fine  sediment 
may  easily  be  explained,  if  we  reflect  that  the  rivers  now  flowing  from 
the  Maritime  Alps  are  nearly  dried  up  in  summer,  and  have  only  strength 
to  drift  along  fine  mud  to  the  sea;  whereas  in  winter,  or  on  the  melting 
of  the  snow,  they  roll  along  large  quantities  of  pebbles.  The  thicker 
masses  of  loam,  such  as  that  of  St.  Madeleine,  may  have  been  produced 
during  a  longer  interval,  when  the  river  shifted  for  a  time  the  direction 
of  its  principal  channel  of  discharge ;  so  that  nothing  but  fine  mud  was 
for  a  series  of  years  conveyed  to  that  point  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  opposite 
the  delta. 


Monte  Calvo. 


Fig.  117. 


Seeticn  from  Monte  Calvo  to  the  sea  by  the  valley  ofMagnan,  near  Jfice, 

A.  Dolomite  and  sandstone.     (Green-sand  formation  ?) 

a,  b,  d.  Beds  of  gravel  and  sand. 

e.  Fine  marl  and  sand  of  St.  Madeleine. 

Unifonn  and  continuous  as  the  strata  appear,  on  a  general  view,  in  the 

ravine  of  the  Magnan,  we  discover,  if  we  attempt  to  trace  any  one  of  them 

for  some  distance,  that  they  thin  out  and  are  wedge-shaped.     We  believe 

thai  they  were  thrown  down  originally  upon  a  steep  slanting  bank  or  talus, 

which  advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  the  sea.    The 

distance  between  these  points  is,  as  before  mentioned,  about  nine  miles ; 

so  that  the  accumulation  of  superimposed  strata  would  be  a  great  many 

miles  in  thickness,  if  they  were  placed  horizontally  upon  one  another. 

The  strata  nearest  to  Monte  Calvo,  which  may  be  expressed  by  a,  are 

certainly  older  than  those  of  6,  and  the  group  b  was  formed  before  e. 

The  aggregate  thickness,  in  any  one  place,  cannot  be  proved  to  amount  to 

1000  feet,  although  it  may,  perhaps,  be  much  greater.     But  it  may  never 

exceed  3000  or  4000  feet ;  whereas,  if  we  did  not  suppose  that  the  beds 

were  originally  deposited  in  an  inclined  position,  we  should  be  forced  to 

imagine  thai  a  sea,  many  miles  in  depth,  had  been  filled  up  by  a  horizontal 

strata  of  pebbles  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 
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At  no  great  distance  on  this  coast  the  Var  is  annually  seen  to  sweep 
down  into  the  sea  a  large  quantity  of  gravel,  which  may  be  spread  oit 
by  the  waves  and  currents  over  a  considerable  space.  The  sea  at  tbt 
mouth  of  this  river  is  now  shallow,  but  it  may  originally  have  been  8000 
feet  deep,  as  it  is  now  close  to  the  shore  at  Nice.  Here,  therefore,  t 
formation  resembling  that  of  the  Magnan  above  described  may  be  in  pn^ 
gress. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  reasoning,  I  may  refer  to  the  modem 
delta  of  the  river  Kander  in  the  lake  of  Thun  in  Switzerland.  The  Kan- 
der  formerly  ran  parallel  to  that  lake,  until  it  was  artificially  turned  into  it 
about  the  year  1713,  when  the  government  of  Berne  caused  two  parallel 
subterranean  galleries  or  tunnels  to  be  excavated  through  the  land  which 
separated  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  lake ;  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile.  The  Kander,  on  being  admitted,  shot  with  the  violence  of  a  Swiss 
torrent  through  the  tunnels,  burst  the  arches  of  the  galleries,  and  formed 
a  ravine,  which  is  now  open  to  the  day,  about  fifty  feet  in  depth.  A 
large  quantity  of  mud  and  rock  was  swept  into  the  lake,  and  an  alluvial 
tract  was  formed  of  a  semicircular  shape,  which  now  extends  for  a  mile 
along  the  original  shore,  and  projects  about  a  quarter  of  thai  distance 
into  the  lake.  Its  annual  advance  is  said  to  amount  to  several  yards,* 
and  the  delta  terminates  in  a  talus,  the  slope  of  which  is  inclined  at  angles 
varying  between  15^  and  25^.  Such  was  the  leaall  of  my  own  obaerva- 
tions,  in  1836,  when  I  sounded  the  lake  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kan- 
der. The  greatest  inclination  which  I  found  gave  an  angle  of  20^, 
the  least  6.t  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  strata  have  successively  accu- 
mulated on  a  plane  thus  highly  inclined ;  so  that,  if  the  Lake  of  Than, 
which  is  600  feet  deep,|  beyond  the  recently  formed  shoal,  were  drained, 
a  vertical  section  might  be  laid  open,  600  feet  in  height,  in  which  strata 
would  be  seen  having  a  considerable  dip  like  those  of  the  Magnan* 
although  they  had  remained  undisturbed  from  the  period  of  their  original 
deposition. 

Tertiary  Strata  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees. — ^I  shall  con- 
clude this  chapter  with  one  more  example,  derived  from  a  region  not  far 
distant.  On  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  south  of  France,  a  considerable  thickness  of  ter- 
tiary strata  is  seen  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Tech,  Tet,  and  Gly.  They 
bear  much  resemblance  to  those  already  described,  consisting  partly  of  a 
large  proportion  of  conglomerate,  and  partly  of  clay  and  sand,  with  snb- 

•  Rev.  J.  Yates,  on  Alluvium,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joum.  1834. 

t  Lord  Cole  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egerton  measured  the  dip  in  1833,  and  concladed 
that  it  was  still  more  considerable  (Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  1834.) ;  bat  thej  tell 
me  that  they  had  not  suiBcient  time  or  implements  to  insure  accuracy  in  their 
soundings. 

t  Mr.  Tates,  ibid. 
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linate  beds  of  li^ite.  They  abut  agaiost  the  primary  formation  of  the 
raneesy  which  here  consists  of  mica-schist.  Between  Geret  and 
olon  these  tertiary  strata  are  seen  inclined  at  an  angle  of  between  20^ 
I  80^.  The  shells  which  I  procured  from  several  localities  were  recog- 
ed  by  M.  Deshayes  as  agreeing  with  Subapennine  fossils. 
Sjpmn — iWbrea.— It  appears,  from  the  recent  observations  of  Colonel 
vertop,  that  marine  strata  of  the  Older  Pliocene  period  occur  in  patches 
Malaga,  and  in  Grenada  in  Spain.  They  have  also  been  discovered 
MM.  Boblaye  and  Yirlet  in  the  Morea. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


OLDER  PLIOCENE  FORMATIONS— CRAO. 

If  of  Norfolk  and  Sofiblk — Appears  by  its  fossil  contents  to  belong  to  the  Older 
lioeene  period — Divisible  into  coralline  and  red  crag — Superincumbent  deposits 
-Fonns  of  stratification  (p.  317.) — Obliqne  layers — Cause  of  this  arrangement — 
Hriocations  in  the  strata  produced  by  subterranean  movements  overlaying  the 
belly  crag — Protruded  masses  of  chalk  (p.  322.) — Similar  appearances  in  the 
of  Moen  in  Denmark. 


X  Older  Pliocene  strata,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  are  all  situated 
Mmntries  bordering  the  Mediterranean ;  but  there  is  a  group  in  our  own 
lad,  probably  belonging  to  the  same  era,  which  I  shall  now  con- 
sr.  I  have  already  alluded  to  this  deposit  under  the  provincial  name 
nragy*  and  pointed  out  its  superposition  to  the  London  clay,  a  tertiary 
mmtion  of  mnch  higher  antiquity.!  The  crag  is  chiefly  developed  in 
eastem  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suflfolk,  from  whence  it  extends  into 


Tis  rehHve  age. — A  collection  of  the  shells  of  the  **  crag"  beds,  which 
iniied  in  1829,  together  with  a  much  larger  number  sent  me  by  my 
indMr.  Mantell,  of  Brighton,  were  carefully  examined  by  M.  Deshayes, 
1  eompared  with  the  tertiary  species  in  his  cabinet.  More  than  half 
hme  were  considered  by  him  to  be  of  extinct  species,  not  agreeing  in 
leral  with  the  fossils  of  Touraine  or  other  Miocene  deposits.  The 
Minder  were  of  recent  species,  and  considered  to  be  identical  with  tes- 
M  BOW  liying  in  the  German  Ocean.    For  these  reasons  it  was  inferred 

*  Ante,  p.  905.  1  See  Fig.  84.,  ante,  p.  906. 
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that  the  crag  was  older  than  the  Miocene  period,  and  about  as  far  remoTed 
in  conchological  character  from  the  shells  qf  our  seas,  as  are  the  Sabapen- 
nine  strata  from  the  shells  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean.  Ont  of 
111  species  examined  in  Paris  in  1829,  sixty-six  were  regarded  as  extinet, 
and  forty-five  as  recent  ;*  and  when  1  lately  submitted  to  tlie  inspection  of 
M.  Deshayes  sixty  other  species,  procured  from  the  lowest  or  coraUine 
crag,  he  still  retained  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  propOTtion  of 
recent  species.  A  larger  number,  however,  of  organic  remains  has  of  Isle 
years  been  obtained  from  the  crag,  principally  by  Mr,  Wood  of  IlaskelOBt 
in  Suffolk,  who  states  that  he  has  in  his  collection,  exclusive  of  Polypi,  R»- 
diaria,  and  Crustacea,  no  less  than  450  species  of  invertebrated  animals 
from  the  crag,  among  which  there  are  of  annulata  13,  cirrhipeda  11, 
conchifera  189,  mollusca  257. 

But  these  fossils  have  not  yet  been  examined  with  sufficient  attention 
to  enable  me  to  say,  whether  the  results  to  which  they  lead  should 
modify  the  conclusions  previously  deduced  from  more  limited  data.t 

From  the  labours  of  Mr.  Charles  worth,  it  appears  that  the  crag  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  masses,  one  of  which  may  be  termed  the 
lower  or  **  coralline  crag,"  and  the  other  the  •*  red  crag."  The  lower 
division  is  composed  of  calcareous  sand,  chiefly  derived  from  decomposed 
corals,  in  which  are  imbedded  slicUs,  corals,  and  sponges,  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  which  must  evidently  have  lived  on  the  spot 

This  coralline  formation  is  often  without  distinct  stratification,  and  is 
some  places  forms  a  soft  stone  used  in  building :  it  is  said  to  attain  a 
thickness  of  more  than  50  feet  at  Orford,  and  was  not  pierced  through 
even  at  that  depth.  The  coralline  crag  rests  immediately  on  the  London 
clay,  and  may  be  studied  at  several  places  in  Suffolk,  as  at  TatiingsUme* 
Ramsholt,  Sudburn  Park,  Orford,  and  Aldborough. 

*  M.  Deshayes  is  now  aware  that  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  oae  of  these  csag 
fossils,  Valuta  Lambcrtif  to  be  identical  with  a  recent  species. 

t  Dr.  Beck,  of  Copenhagen,  well  known  for  his  profound  kxtowledge  of  lecent 
shells,  has  lately  seen  2G0  species  of  crag  shells  in  Mr.  Charlesworth's  cabinet  in 
London,  and  informs  me,  that  although  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  species  approacli 
very  near  to  others  which  now  live  in  our  northern  seas,  he  regards  them  as  almost 
all  of  distinct  species,  and  not  recent.  I  attribute  this  discordance  of  opinioD  between 
the  Danish  naturalist  and  M.  Deshayes,  chiefly  to  the  different  estimate  wbieb  they 
have  formed  of  the  amount  of  variation  necessary  to  constitute  a  distinet  species.  It 
seems  natural  that  those  who,  like  M.  Deshayes,  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  studly 
of /oj^eV^,  should  require  a  more  enlarged  conception  of  the  modifications  which  time 
and  circumstances  may  produce  in  species,  cvon  though  they  reject  the  Lamarckian 
doctrine  of  transmutation.  This  subject,  however,  requires  a  thorough  re-examina- 
tion, as  respects  tlie  crag  fossils.  Mr.  Milne  Edwards  tc^Ils  me  that  he  has  seen  a 
small  number  of  corals  or  polypifera  from  the  crag,  none  of  which  are,  in  his  opinion, 
recent.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Fleming,  as  1  mentioned  in  a  former  edition,  con- 
siders the  Eschara  retiformis,  and  several  otlier  zoophytes  of  this  formation,  as  per- 
fectly identical  with  living  species.  Both  M.  Deshayes  and  Dr.  Beck  agree  in 
pronouncing  the  crag  shells  to  be  those  of  a  northern  climate. 
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The  red  crag  is  distinguished  from  the  coralline,  tipon  which  it  lies  in 
tfome  places  unconformably,  by  the  deep  red  ferruginous  or  ochreoas 
colour  of  its  sands  and  fossils.  It  consists  in  great  part  of  numerous  lay- 
ers of  siliceous  sand  containing  shells,  which  are  usually  broken  and  worn. 
Among  these  are  many  of  the  genera  Buccinum  and  Fusus,  which  have 
noTer  been  met  with  in  the  coralline  crag. 

Some  have  imagined  the  red  crag  to  consist  in  great  measure  of  trans- 
ported materials  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  coralline  crag;  but 
I  can  fully  confirm  the  observation  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Taylor  and  others,  that 
ihia  deposit  has  been  gradually  formed,  as  may  be  inferred  from  stratifi- 
cation, and  from  the  fact  of  certain  shells  occurring  at  intervals  in  groups 
and  genera,  and  being  by  no  means  diffused  everywhere,  nor  scattered  at 
random,  through  the  beds. 

Another  question  has  also  arisen  respecting  the  coralline  and  the  red 
crag,  namely,  whether  both  of  them  belong  to  the  same  tertiary  period. 
Of  the  fossil  shells  in  Mr.  Wood's  collection,  235  species  are  said  to 
have  been  procured  from  the  red  crag,  and  353  from  the  coralline  beds, 
and  out  of  these  150  species  are  common  to  the  two  divisions.  Mir. 
Charles  worth  suggests  that,  even  of  these  150  species,  many  may  have 
belonged  originally  to  the  lower  bed,  and  have  been  washed  into  the 
newer  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  fossil  shells  of  the  chalk  have 
certainly  been  imbedded  in  the  crag,  and  as  crag  shells  are  now  daily 
washed  into  the  sea  on  our  coast,  and  mixed  with  recent  shells.  But» 
although  such  accidental  mixtures  have  doubtless  occurred,  I  see  noiuffi- 
eient  reason  at  present  for  believing  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  crag 
should  be  referred  to  distinct  tertiary  periods.  It  is  not  disputed  that 
many  fossils  are  truly  common  to  both  divisions  of  the  crag,  and  equally 
abundant  in  each.  The  remarkable  want  of  correspondence  in  the  genera 
of  shells,  and  even  in  some  other  classes  and  families  of  organic  remains, 
characteristic  of  each  division,  affords  by  no  means  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  a  wide  difference  in  epoch.  It  is  said  that  there  are  few  indi- 
cations of  fish  in  the  coralline  crag ;  whereas  in  the  red  crag,  the  teeth 
and  bones  of  fish  of  the  genera  Carcharias,  Myliobates,  Galeus,  Lamna, 
NotidanuSy  and  Platax,  are  found  abundantly.  So  also  it  is  remarked  that 
mammalian  remains,  as  those  of  the  Elephant,  Horse,  and  others,  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  or  red  crag,  whereas  corallines  and  other 
zoophytes,  as  also  microscopic  foraminifera  (of  which  Mr.  Wood  has 
obtained  fifty  species),  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  lower  or  coralline 
diTision.* 

Now  these  distinctions  are  precisely  of  a  kind  which  would  depend  on 
diSerences  of  a  local  rather  than  a  chronological  nature.  Thus  in  one 
pari  of  the  sea  we  may  suppose  a  region,  where  the  water  is  deep  and 

•  Charleiworth,  Phil.  Mog.,  Jane,  1836,  vol.  viii.  p.  535. 
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tranquil,  to  be  favonnble  to  the  growth  of  corals,  sponges,  echhii  and 
microscopic  cephalopoda,  such  as  characterize  the  lower  crag ;  whilst  is 
another  and  somewhat  shallower  region,  where  cnrrents  prevailed,  and  Is 
which  sand  and  shingle  were  often  drifted,  no  zoophytes  might  evt, 
although  certain  kinds  of  testacea  abounded.  According  to  this  hypoth^ 
sis,  a  certain  space  where  the  coralline  crag  was  first  formed  might  ste- 
wards have  been  converted  into  a  shallower  sea,  or  exposed  to  the  aetioQ 
of  waves  and  currents,  so  as  to  become  the  receptacle  of  deposits  lifce  the 

red  crag. 

It  is  only  when  we  can  compare  fossils  of  the  same  class,  as  shells  with 
shells,  corals  with  corals,  and  fish  with  fish,  and  when  we  find  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  species  thus  compared  are  dissimilar,  thai  we  can 
refer  two  groups  of  strata  to  different  periods. 

There  may  nevertheless  have  been  a  long  interval  of  time,  and  some 
amount  of  change  in  the  marine  fauna,  between  the  times  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  lower  and  upper  crag  ;  for  when  we  adopt  only  four  tertiary 
periods,  as'proposed  in  this  work,  the  number  of  ages  probably  comprised 
in  any  one  of  them,  as  for  instance  in  the  Older  Pliocene,  may  be  indefi!- 
nitely  great. 

The  shelly  beds  of  Norfolk  appear  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  rsd 
crag  ;  but  on  the  northern  limits  of  that  county  they  are  said  to  be  ocear 
sionally  covered  by  a  still  newer  stratum,  containing  exclnsiyely  speeifls 
now  living  in  the  adjoining  sea.  This  is  doubtless  the  marine  formatioa 
described  by  Mr.  Phillips  as  occurring  throughout  Holdemess,  in  York* 
shire.*  According  to  this  view,  the  succession  of  tertiary  formations,  in 
following  our  eastern  coast  from  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  to  that  of  the 
Humber,  will  be,  first,  in  Essex,  the  Eocene  or  London  clay ;  secondly, 
in  Sufiblk,  the  coralline  crag,  probably  belonging  to  the  Older  Pliocene 
period  ;  next,  the  red  crag  of  Sufiblk  and  Norfolk,  also  of  the  same  era ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  Norfolk  and  in  Holder- 
ness,  a  marine  Newer  Pliocene  deposit. 

Superimposed  upon  the  fossiliferous  crag  in  the  clififs  of  Norfolk  and 
Sufifolk,  is  a  formation  of  much  greater  thickness,  and  of  more  uncertain 
age.  It  has  been  sometimes  classed  with  the  crag  and  sometimes  distin- 
guished from  it  under  the  name  of  diluvium.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
regularly  stratified,  but  other  parts  consist  of  a  confused  heap  of  mad  and 
rubbish  entirely  without  stratification,  and  containing  fragments  of  varions 
rocks,  some  derived  from^e  oolitic  series  with  tlieir  characteristic  fossils, 
others  from  tlie  chalk  and  London  clay,  together  with  granitic  and  other 
pebbles  transported  from  a  great  distance.  In  some  places  this  formation 
consists  of  sand  and  shingle  in  alternate  beds  destitute  of  organic  remains, 
and  of  considerable  thickness,  as  in  the  Sufifolk  clifis  between  Dnnwich  and 

*  See  PhUlips'a  Geol.  of  Yorkshire. 
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farmouth.  Elsewhere  it  is  composed  of  blue  or  brown  marl,  sand, 
oam,  and  clay,  containing  bones  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  with  drif\  wood 
ind  beds  of  lignite. 

Above  this  deposit  of  uncertain  age,  are  occasional  patches  of  lacustrine 
trata,  filling  up  small  cavities  which  must  have  once  been  lakes  or  ponds 
m  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  in  which  strata  of  loam  and  peat  accu- 
Dulated,  including  recent  freshwater  testacea. 

The  annexed  section  may  give  a  general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 

Fig.  118. 

«.  ChaUc.    b.  Shelly  crag  and  overlying  strata  of  uncertain  age. 
e.  Lacustrine  deposit  (newer  pliocene). 

D.  Trimmingham  beacon. 

£.  Interior  and  higher  part  of  Norfolk.* 

he  crag  and  the  superimposed  gravel,  sand,  and  mail  rest  on  the  chalk 
18  we  pass  from  the  Norfolk  cliffs,  at  Trimmingham,  into  the  iDterior, 
fhere  the  country  rises  gradually. 

The  outline  of  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  chalk,  in  this  section,  is 
maginary,  but  is  such  as  might  explain  the  relations  of  those  protruded 
naases  of  chalk,  three  of  which  appear  in  the  cliffs  near  Trimmingham, 
ind  which  some  geologists  have  too  hastily  assumed  to  be  unconnected 
vith  the  great  mass  of  chalk  below.  I  shall  treat  of  these  presently, 
vhen  describing  the  disturbances  which  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Norfolk 
lifis  have  suffered  since  their  original  deposition. 

In  the  interior,  at  E,  there  is  a  thick  covering  of  sand  and  gravel  npon 
he  ehalk,  having  the  characters  of  an  alluvium,  but  which  seems  to  pass 
rradually  into  the  regular  strata  of  sand,  shingle,  and  loam  before  described 
18  covering  the  shelly  crag. 

Ibrtns  of  Btratification* — ^In  almost  every  formation  the  individnal 
itrata  are  rarely  persistent  for  a  great  distance,  the  superior  and  inferior 
>lanes  being  seldom  precisely  parallel  to  each  other  ;  and  if  the  materials 
ure  very  coarse,  the  beds  oAen  thin  out  if  we  trace  them  for  a  few  hun- 
Ired  yards.  There  are  also  many  cases  where  all  the  layers  are  oblique 
o  the  general  direction  of  the  strata,  and  the  crag  affords  most  interesting 
Uuetrations  of  this  phenomenon. 

In  the  sea-cliff  near  Walton,  in  Suffolk,  opposite  the  Martello  Tower, 
safled  R,  the  section  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram  is  seen  (Fig.  1 19.). 
The  vertical  height  is  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  beds  of  crag  consist  alter- 
tttdy  of  sets  of  inclined  and  horizontal  layers  of  sand  and  comminuted 

*  This  section  is  compiled  principally  from  one  by  Mr.  Murchison ;  the  othen  in 
his  duster  are  from  sketches  which  I  made  in  1829. 
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Fig.  119. 


Section  ofshdly  crag  near  Walton,  Suffolk. 

shells.  The  sand  is  siliceous,  and  of  a  ferruginous  colour ;  but  the  layers 
are  sometimes  made  up  of  small  plates  of  bivalve  shells,  arranged  with 
their  flat  sides  parallel  to  the  plane  of  each  layer,  like  mica  in  micaceom 
Btndstones. 

The  number  of  laminse  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  both  in  the  siliceous 
and  shelly  sand,  varies  from  seven  to  ten,  so  that  it  it  impossible  to 
express  them  all  in  the  diagram.  The  height  of  the  uppermost  stratum, 
is,  in  this  instance,  remarkable,  as  it  extends  to  twelve  feet.  The  incli- 
nation of  the  lamins  is  about  30° ;  but  in  the  cliflfs  of  Bawdesey,  to  the 
eastward,  they  are  sometimes  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  even  more* 

This  diagonal  arrangement  of  the  layers,  sometimes  called  **fabe 
stratification,"  is  not  confined  to  deposits  of  fine  sand  and  comminated 
shells  ;  for  we  find  beds  of  shingle  disposed  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  seen 
in  the  annexed  section  (Fig.  120.). 

Fig.  120. 


Section  at  the  Lighthouse  near  Happisborough.    Height  sixteen  feet, 

a;  Pebbles  of  chalk  flint,  and  of  rolled  pieces  of  white  chalk. 
b.  Loam  overlying  a.  c,  c.  Blae  and  brown  clay. 

The  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  inclined  layers,  throughout  the  Suffolk 
coast,  is  so  uniformly  to  the  south,  that  I  only  saw  two  or  three  instances 
of  a  contrary  nature,  where  the  inclination  was  northerly.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  variation  is  exhibited  in  a  cliff  between  Mismer  and 
Dunwich  (Fig.  121.).  In  this  case,  there  are  about  six  layers  in  the 
thickness  of  an  inch,  and  the  part  of  the  cliff  represented  is  about  six  feet 
high. 
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Fig.  121. 


tetian  of  part  of  LiUle  Cat  cliffy  composed  of  quartzost  sandf  showing  the  incUnaUon 

of  the  layers  in  opposite  directions. 

Another  example  may  be  seen  near  Walton,  where  the  layers,  which 
re  of  extreme  tenuity,  consist  of  ferruginous  sand,  brown  loam,  and 
omminuted  shells.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  this  manner  sets  of 
lerfectly  horizontal  strata  resting  upon  and  covered  by  groups  of  wavy 
nd  transverse  layers. 

Fig.  122. 


'jtmination  of  shelly  sand  and  loanif  near  the  Signal-ho%S€f  Walton,     Vertical  height 

fourfoei,  . 

The  appearances  exhibited  in  the  diagrams  are  not  peculiar  to  the  crag: 
hey  may  be  found  in  almost  every  gravel-pit ;  and  I  have  seen  sand  and 
)ebble-beds  of  all  ages,  including  the  old  red  sandstone,  greywack^,  and 
ilmy-slatey  exhibit  the  same  arrangement. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such  a  disposition  of  the  materials 

if  eaeh  bed  or  group  of  layers,  it  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  remarked. 

Fig.  123.  that,  however  numerous  may  be  the  successive 

layers  a,  6,  c,  the  layer  a  must  have  been  depos- 
^^y^^y^y^      ited  before  6,  h  before  c,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

We  must  suppose  that  each  thin  seam  was 
krown  down  on  a  slope,  and  that  it  conformed  itself  to  the  side  of  the 
lieep  bank,  just  as  we  see  the  materials  of  a  talus  arrange  themselves  at 
ke  foot  of  a  cliff  when  they  have  been  cast  down  successively  from 
ibove.  If  the  transverse  layers  are  cut  off  by  a  nearly  horizontal  line,  as 
a  Bany  of  the  above  sections,  it  may  arise  from  the  denuding  action  of 
k  wave  which  has  carried  away  the  upper  portion  of  a  submarine  bank, 
md  truncated  the  layers  of  which  it  was  composed.  But  I  do  not  con- 
nive this  hypothesis  to  be  necessary  ;  for  if  a  bank  have  a  steep  side,  it 
aay  grow  by  the  successive  apposition  of  thin  strata  thrown  down  upon 
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its  slanting  side,  and  the  removal  of  matlmr  from  the  top  may  proceed 
simultaneously  with  its  lateral  extension.  The  same  current  may  borrow 
from  the  top  what  it  gives  to  the  sides  ;  a  mode  of  formation  which  I  hid 
lately  an  opportunity  of  observing  on  the  rippled  surface  of  tiie  hills  of 
blown  sand  near  Calais.  The  undulating  ridges  and  intervcfning  furrowi 
on  the  dunes  of  blown  sand  resembled  exactly  in  form  those  caused  by  the 
waves  on  a  sea  beach,  and  were  always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind  which  had  produced  them.  Each  ridge  had  one  side  slighdy 
inclined,  and  the  other  steep  ;  the  lee  side  being  always  steep,  as  6,  c,  4 
e;  the  windward  side  a  gentle  slope,  as  a,  6,  c,  d.     When  a  gust  blew 

Fig.  124. 


with  sufficient  force  to  drive  along  a  cloud  of  sand,  all  the  ridges  wen 
seen  to  be  in  motion  at  once,  each  encroaching  on  the  furrow  before  it, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  filling  the  place  which  the  furrows 
had  occupied.  Many  grains  of  sand  were  drifted  along  the  slopes  a  b 
and  e  (f,  which,  when  they  fell  over  the  scarps  b  e  and  d  e,  were  undw 
shelter  from  the  wind  ;  so  that  they  remained  stannary,  resting,  accord- 
ing to  their  shape  and  momentum,  on  different  parts  of  the  descent  la 
this  manner  each  ridge  was  distinctly  seen  to  move  slowly  on  as  often  as 
the  force  of  the  wind  augmented.  We  shall  not  strain  analogy  too  far, 
by  supposing  that,  in  such  cases,  the  same  laws  may  govern  subaqueoos 
and  suba^rial  phenomena ;  and  if  so,  we  may  imagine  a  submarine  bank 
to  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  ridges  of  ripple  on  a  larger  scale, 
which  may  increase  in  the  manner  before  suggested,  by  successive  addi- 
tions to  the  steep  carps. 

The  set  of  tides  and  currents,  in  opposite  directions,  may  account  for 
sudden  variations  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  layers,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  124;  while  the  general  prevalence  of  a  southerly  inclination  in  the 
the  crag  of  Suffolk  may  indicate  that  the  matter  was  brought  by  a  current 
from  the  north. 

I  may  refer  to  a  drawing  given  in  the  first  volume,*  to  show  the  analogy 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  submarine  strata,  just  considered,  to  that  exhib- 
ited by  deposits  formed  in  the  channels  of  rivers  where  a  considerable 
transportation  of  sediment  is  in  progress. 

Derangement  of  strata. — In  the  above  examples  I  have  explained  the 
want  of  parallelism  or  horizontality  in  the  subordinate  layers  of  different 
strata,  by  reference  to  the  mode  of  their  original  deposition  ;  but  there  are 
signs  of  disturbance  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  subsequent 
movements.    The  same  blue  and  brown  clay,  or  loam,  which  is  ofleo 

•  Page  236.    Fig.  13. 
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perfectly  horizonla],  and  as  regularly  bedded  as  any  of  our  older  fonna- 
ions,  ia,  in  other  places,  curved  aud  eren  Tolded  back  upon  itself,  in 
iie  manner  represented  in  the  annexed  diagrams. 


Id  the  last  of  these  cuts  a  central  nucleus  of  sand  is  surrounded  by 
irgilUceous  and  sandy  layers.  This  phenomenon  is  very  frequent ;  and 
hare  are  instances  where  the  materials  tlins  enveloped  consist  of  broken 
lints  mingled  with  pieces  of  chalk,  forming  a  white  mass,  encircled  by 
larii  laminated  clay.  The  diameter  of  these  included  masses,  as  seen  in 
weliona  laid  open  in  the  sea  cliffs,  varies  from  fire  to  fifteen  feet. 

East  of  Sherringham,  a  heap  of  partially-rounded  flints,  about  five  feet 
ID  diameter)  is  nearly  enveloped  by  finely  laminated  strata  of  sand  and 
earn,  and  aome  of  the  loam  ia  entangled  in  the  midst  of  the  flints. 

In  thb  and  similar  instances,  we  may  imagine  the  yielding  strata,  a,  to 

Fig.  137. 


Sietim  iti  Ae  Ctifi 
a.  Sand  and  Icmid 

uiT«  anbsided  into  a  cavity,  and  the  flints  belonging  to  a  saperincumbent 
led  to  have  pressed  down  with  their  weight,  so  as  to  cause  the  strata  to 
(dd  lODnd  tUem. 

That  some  masses  of  stratified  sand  and  loam  have  actually  sunk 
lown  into  cavities,  or  have  fallen  like  landslips  into  ravines,  seems  indi- 
«led  by  other  appearances.  Tlius,  near  Sherringham,  the  argillaceona 
lodi,  a,  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  188.  p.  822),  are  cutoff 
dmiptly,  and  succeeded  by  the  vertical  and  contorted  series  h,  c.  The 
■»ce  of  the  cliff  here  represented  is  twenly-fonr  feet  in  heighU  Some  of 
iie  layers  in  b,  b,  are  composed  of  pebbles,  and  these  alternate  with  thin 
Toi.  II.— S  Q 
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h,  b.  Bud  and  grmTcl. 


beds  of  loose  sand.  The  whole  set  roust  once  have  been  borizonUl,  ukI 
must  have  moved  in  a  mass,  or  ihe  relative  position  of  the  seTeral  psitt 
would  not  have  been  preserved.  Similar  appearances  may,  perhaps,  bt 
produced  when  chasms  open  during  eanhquakes,  and  portions  of  yielding 
strata  fall  in  from  above  and  are  engulfed. 

Protruded  masses  of  chalk. — But  whatever  opinion  we  mty  enterUb 
on  this  point,  ve  caanol  doubt  that  subterranean  movements  hftve  givn 
rise  to  some  of  the  local  derangements  of  this  formalipn,  parlicatiriy 
where  masses  of  solid  chalk  pierce,  bs  il  were,  through  the  tertiuy  straU- 
Thas,  between  Mundesley  and  Trimmingham  we  see  the  appeatuiMs 
exhibited  in  the  accompanying  view  (Fig.  129.).     The  chatk,  of  wbi^ 

Fig.  139. 


SidtvUw  of  a  promoKtBry  Iff  cluiUi  and  tertiary 
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a.  GrsTcl  uid  femigiiiaus  rand,  rounded  and  uigulai  piecei  of  chalk  flint,  with 

Bome  quartz  pebbles,  3  feeL 

b.  LaiDiniLtedblueclii;,6fcGt. 
e.   Yellow  iind,  1  foot,  G  incli«. 

d.  Dark  blue  da  J,  with  fragmenl*  of  marine  shell*,  G  feet 
t.  Teltow  loam  and  flint  gravel,  3  feet. 

/.   Light  blue  cUy,  1  foot,  ;.  Saod  and  toun,  13  feet. 

k.  Tellov  uid  white  nnd,  loam,  &nd  gravel,  about  100. 
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B  Strata  are  highly  inclined,  or  vertieal,  projects  in  a  promontory, 
eause  it  offers  more  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  waves  than  the  ter- 
ry beds  which,  on  bolh  sides,  constitute  the  whole  of  the  cliff.  The 
ight  of  the  soft  strata  immediately  above  the  chalk  is,  in  this  place, 
out  130  feet.  Those  which  are  in  contact  (see  the  wood-cut)  are  in- 
ned  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  appear  more  disturbed  than  in  other  parts 
the  cliffs,  as  if  they  had  been  displaced  by  the  movement  by  which 
3  chalk  was  protruded. 

Very  similar  appearances  are  exhibited  by  the  northernmost  of  the  three 
otuberances  of  chalk,  of  which  a  front  view  is  given  in  the  annexed 
igram.     It  occupies  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  yards  along  the  shore, 

Fig.  130. 


JVorthem  prottiheranee  of  ekaik,  Trimmingham. 

a.  Chalk  with  flintB. 

i.   Gravel  of  broken  and  half-rounded  flints. 

e.  Laminated  blae  clay.  d.  Sasid  and  yellow  loam. 

]  projects  about  sixty  yards  in  advance  of  the  general  line  of  cliff. 
6  of  its  edges,  at  c,  rests  upon  the  blue  clay  beds,  in  such  a  manner 
to  imply  that  the  mass  had  been  undermined  when  the  clay  was 
NMited,  unless  we  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  this  chalk  is  a 
at  detached  mass  enveloped  by  tertiary  strata.  For,  as  one  of  the 
leedles,"  or  insulated  rocks  of  chalk,  which  stood  120  feet  above  high- 
ter  mark,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  fell  into  the 
in  1772,*  so  a  pinnacle  of  chalk  may  have  been  precipitated  into  the 
iary  sea,  at  a  point  where  some  beds  of  clay  had  previously  accumu- 
!d.  The  strata  of  chalk  with  flint  in  the  above  diagram  appear  nearly 
izontal;  but  they  are  in  fact  highly  inclined  inwards  towards  the  cliff, 
I  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  chalk  and  overlying  deposit  have  both  been 
jected  to  the  same  movement,  and  have  been  violently  disturbed. 
Mnce  I  first  published  my  observations  on  these  phenomena,  I  have 
ted  Denmark,  and  seen  similar  appearances,  but  on  a  much  grander 
le,  in  the  cliffs  of  the  island  of  Moen.     The  white  chalk  with  flints, 

*  Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  vol.  zv.  p.  140. 
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which  there  forms  cliflfB  from  300  to  400  feet  high*  is  covered  with  to^ 
tiary  saiul,  clay,  and  loam,  exactly  resembling  in  foraif  colour,  and  mioe- 
rslogical  character,  the  deposit  overlying  the  crag  of  Norfolk.  The 
chalk  in  Moen  exhibits  curved,  vertical,  and  shifted  strata,  upon  the 
whole  more  deranged  than  those  of  Purbeck  or  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Thej 
have  been  so  fissured  and  dislocated,  that  large  masses  of  overlyitig  clay 
and  sand  have  subsided  bodily  into  large  chasms,  intersecting  the  chalk  to 
the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet.  Some  of  these  intercalationi  and  inte^ 
mixtures  of  tertiary  clay  and  sand  with  chalk  can  only  be  explained  hj 
supposing  engulfments  of  superincumbent  matter,  such  as  are  known  to 
have  occurred  during  modern  earthquakes. 

I  have  stated  that  the  Danish  tertiary  deposit  resembles  that  of  anee^ 
tain  age,  which  rests  upon  the  crag  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.     The  co^ 
respondence  extends  not  merely  to  the  nature  of  tlie  clay,  sand,  gravd, 
and  mud,  but  to  many  other  peculiarities.     Thus  in  Denmark,  especially 
in  Holstein,  as  seen  in  sections  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  we  find  in  some 
places  a  total  absence  of  stratification,  while  masses  in  immediate  contaet 
are  regularly  divided  into  thin  layers  of  sand  and  loam  extending  to  the 
thickness  of  several  hundred  feet.     In  Denmark  also,  as  in  Norfolk,  we 
find  here  and  there  the  wreck  of  many  secondary  formations  included  ia 
the  newer  deposit,  especially  chalk,  together  with  some  pebbles  of  granite, 
porphyry,  and  other  rocks.     Organic  remains  are  rare  in  Denmark,  except 
those  derived  from  older  strata,  and  hence  the  age  of  the  formation  is  on 
the  whole  very  doubtful ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Forchhammer 
and  Dr.  Beck  to  have  been  in  progress  throughout  more  than  one  tertiary 
period.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  ascertained  that  one  portion  of  it  is  ex- 
tremely modern,  and  belongs  to  the  latest  part  of  the  Newer  Pliocene 
period,  containing  shells  identical  with  those  now  living  in  the  German 
Ocean.     Whether  the  beds  of  the  Norfolk  cliffs  which,  together  with  the 
chalk,  have  been  so  much  disturbed,  are  of  equally  modem  date,  or 
belong  rather  to  a  more  remote  part  of  the  great  Pliocene  epoch,  is  a 
point  which  we  cannot  yet  determine ;  and  indeed  we  cannot  hope  to 
solve  this  problem,  until  we  have  compared  more  attentively  the  newer 
tertiary  strata  of  Denmark,  and  the  south  of  Sweden,  with  Uiose  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  England. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

VOLCANIC   ROCKS   OF   THB   OLDER  PLIOCENE    PERIOD. 

Lgneoui  foekfl  of  this  period  in  Italy — Volcanic  region  of  Olot,  in  Catalonia — Lava 
cmrenta — Ravines— Ancient  alluTium — Jets  of  air  called  **  Bafadors*'  (p.  330.) — 
Ago  of  the  Catalonian  volcanos  uncertain — Earthquake  of  Olot  in  1421 — Sardinian 
volcanos — District  of  the  Eifel  and  Lower  Rhine — Peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Eifcl  volcanos — ^Lake  craters  (p.  334.) — Trass— Age  of  the  Eifel  volcanic  rocks 
how  far  unotfCain  (p.  337.) — Brown  coal  formation. 

fiabf. — It  is  part  of  my  proposed  plan  to  consider  the  igneous  as  well  as 
Jie  aqueous  formations  of  each  period ;  but  I  am  far  from  being  able  as 
fet  to  assign  to  each  of  the  numerous  groups  of  volcanic  origin  scattered 
>rer  Europe  a  precise  place  in  the  chronological  series.  It  has  been 
ilready  stated,  that  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Tuscany  belong,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  Older  Pliocene  period, — those,  for  example,  of  Radicofani,  Yiterbo, 
ind  Aquapendente,  which  have  been  chiefly  erupted  beneath  the  sea. 
The  same  observation  would  probably  hold  true  in  regard  to  the  igneous 
roeks  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma. 

Bat  several  other  districts,  of  which  the  dates  are  still  uncertain,  may 
16  mentioned  in  this  chapter  as  being  possibly  referable  to  the  period  now 
inder  consideration.  It  will  at  least  be  useful  to  explain  the  points  which 
require  elucidation  before  the  exact  age  of  the  groups  about  to  be  described 
smn  be  accurately  determined. 

Faiettnos  of  Olot^  in  Catalonia. — ^I  shall  first  describe  a  district  of 
)Ztinet  Yolcanos  in  the  north  of  Spain,  which  is  little  known,  and  which 
[  viiited  in  the  summer  of  1830. 

The  whole  extent  of  country  occupied  by  volcanic  products  in  Cata- 
onia  is  not  more  than  fifteen  geographical  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
iboat  six  from  east  to  west.  The  vents  of  eruption  range  entirely  within 
1  narrow  band  running  north  and  south ;  ai|d  the  branches,  which  are 
represented  as  extending  eastward  in  the  map,  are  formed  simply  of  two 
ava-ftreams— those  of  Castell  Follit  and  Cellent. 

Dr.  Maclnre,  the  American  geologist,  was  the  first  who  made  known 
ihe  existence  of  these  volcanos  ;*  and,  according  to  his  description,  the 
roleanic  region  extended  over  twenty  square  leagues,  from  Amer  to  Mas« 
lanet.  I  searched  in  vain  in  the  environs  of  Massanet,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
for  tnees  of  a  lava-current ;  and  I  can  saj  with  confidence,  that  the  adjoin- 
ing map  gives  a  correct  view  of  the  true  area  of  the  volcanic  action. 

*  Macliire,  Journ.  de  Phys.,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  919, 1806;  cited  by  Danbeny,  JDescrip- 
Ma  of  VoleaiMM,  p.  94. 
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Volcanic  Strict  of  CaUloma. 

Geological  ilTUclure  oflht  district, — The  eruptiona  have  bunt  entifelf 
Ihrough  secondary  cocka,  composed  ingrealpartof  gray  and  greenish  Buid- 
Btone  and  conglomerate,  wiih  some  thick  beds  of  nurainuliue  limMluiie. 
The  conglomerate  contains  pebbles  of  quartz,  liraestouc,  and  Lydian  bIobs. 
The  limeslone  is  not  only  replete  with  numraullles,  bat  oceaaionally  io* 
eludes  oysters,  pectens,  and  other  shells.  This  ayslem  of  rocks  is  jnf 
extensively  spread  throughout  Catalonia;  one  of  ita  members  being  ■  nd 
flandstone,  to  which  the  celebrated  salt-rock  of  Cardona  is  subordinate.  It 
is  conjectured  that  the  whole  belongs  to  the  age  of  our  green-sand  and  chalk. 

Near  Amer,  in  ihevalley  of  the  Ter,  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  region 
delineated  in  the  map,  primary  rocks  are  seen  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica- 
sehist,  and  clay -slate.  They  run  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  throw  off*  the  secondary  strata  from  their  flanks,  causing  them  to  dip 
to  the  north  and  north-west.  This  dip,  which  is  towards  the  Pyrenees, 
is  connected  with  a  distinct  axis  of  elevaiion,  and  prevails  through  the 
whole  area  described  in  the  map,  the  inclination  of  the  beds  being  some- 
times at  an  angle  of  between  40  and  &0  degrees. 

It  is  evident  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  hu  uadergoiw 
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no  material  change  since  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  the  Tolcanic 
eniptions,  except  such  as  has  resulted  from  tlie  introduction  of  new  hills 
of  scoriae,  and  currents  of  lava  upon  the  surface.  If  the  lavas  could  be 
remeltcd  and  poured  out  again  from  their  respective  craters,  they  would 
descend  the  same  yalleys  in  which  they  are  now  seen,  and  re-occupy  the 
spaces  which  they  at  present  fill.  The  only  difference  in  the  external 
configuration  of  the  fresh  lavas  would  consist  in  this,  that  they  would 
nowhere  be  intersected  by  ravines,  or  exhibit  marks  of  erosion  by  running 
water. 

Volcanic  cones  and  lavaa, — There  are  about  fourteen  distinct  cones 
with  craters  in  this  part  of  Spain,  besides  several  points  whence  lavas  may 
have  issued ;  all  of  them  arranged  along  a  narrow  line  running  north  and 
south,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  map.  The  greatest  number  of  perfect  cones 
are  in  the  immediate  neiglibourhood  of  Clot,  some  of  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  plate  (PI.  XI.) ;  and  the  level  plain  on  which  that 
town  stands  has  clearly  been  produced  by  the  flowing  down  of  many  lava- 
streams  from  those  hills  into  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  probably  once  of  con- 
nderable  dep*h,  like  those  of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  this  plate  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent  by  colours  the  different 
geological  formations  of  which  the  country  is  composed.*  The  blue  line 
of  monntains  in  the  distance  are  the  Pyrenees,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the 
■peetatOTy  and  consist  of  primary  and  ancient  secondary  rocks.  In  front  of 
these  are  the  secondary  formations  described  in  this  chapter,  coloured 
gray.  Different  shades  of  this  colour  are  introduced,  to  express  various 
distuiees.  The  flank  of  the  hill,  in  the  foreground,  called  Costa  de  Pujou, 
it  composed  partly  of  secondary  rocks,  and  partly  of  volcanic,  the  red 
colour  expressing  lava  and  scoriae. 

The  Fluvia,  which  flows  near  the  town  of  Olot,  has  cut  to  the  depth 
of  only  40  feet  through  the  lavas  of  the  plain  before  mentioned.  The  bed 
of  the  river  is  hard  basalt ;  and  at  the  bridge  of  Santa  Madalcna  are  seen 
two  distinct  lava-currents,  one  ab^ve  the  otlier,  separated  by  a  horizontal 
bed  of  scoriae  eight  feet  thick. 

In  one  place  to  the  south  of  Olot,  the  even  surface  of  the  plain  is  broken 
by  a  moand  of  lava,  called  the  **  Bosque  de  Tosca,"  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  scoriaceous,  and  covered  with  enormous  heaps  of  fragments  of 
basalt  more  or  less  porous.  Between  the  numerous  hummocks  thus 
formed  are  deep  cavities,  having  the  appearance  of  small  craters.  The 
whole  precisely  resembles  some  of  the  modern  currents  of  Etna,  or  that 
of  Cdme,  near  Clermont ;  the  last  of  which,  like  the  Bosque  de  Tosca, 
sapporta  only  a  scanty  vegetation. 

Most  of  the  Catalunian  volcanos  are  as  entire  as  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of'  Naples,  or  on  tlie  flanks  of  Etna.     One  of  these,  figured  in  the 

*  This  view  is  taken  from  a  sketch  which  I  made  on  the  spot  in  1890. 
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plate,  called  Montsacopa,  is  of  a  very  regular  form,  and  has  a  eirenlir 
depression  or  crater  at  the  summit  It  is  chiefly  made  up  of  red  scoriv, 
undistinguishable  from  that  of  the  minor  cones  of  Etna.  The  neighboa^ 
ing  hills  of  Olivet  and  Garrinada,  also  figured  in  the  plate,  are  of  sioQar 
composition  and  shape.  The  largest  crater  of  the  whole  district  occvn 
fartlier  to  the  east  of  Olot,  and  is  called  Santa  Margarita.  It  is  466  feet 
deep,  and  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  Like  Astroni,  near  Naples,  it 
is  richly  covered  with  wood,  wherein  game  of  various  kinds  abounds. 

Although  the  volcanos  of  Catalonia  have  broken  out  through  sandstone, 
shale,  and  limestone,  as  have  those  of  the  Eifel,  in  Germany,  to  be 
described  in  the  sequel,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  ejections  composing  the  cones  in  these  two  regions.  In  the  Eifel, 
the  quantity  of  pieces  of  sandstone  and  shale  thrown  out  from  the  veati 
is  often  so  immense  as  far  to  exceed  in  volume  the  scoriae,  pumice,  and 
lava ;  but  I  sought  in  vain  in  the  cones  near  Olot  for  a  single  fragment  of 
any  extraneous  rock ;  and  Don  Francisco  Bolos,  an  eminent  botanist  of 
Olot,  informs  me  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  deteet  any.  Volcanie 
sand  and  ashes  are  not  confined  to  the  cones,  but  have  bf*eii  sometiBSi 
scattered  by  the  wind  over  the  country,  and  drifted  into  narrow  vallejfi 
as  is  seen  between  Olot  and  Cellent,  where  the  annexed  eection  is  ezpoitdi 
The  light  cindery  volcanic  matter  rests  in  thin  regular  layers,  jnst  as  it 
alighted  on  the  slope  formed  by  the  solid  conglomerate*  No  flood  emM 
have  passed  through  the  valley  since  the  ecoriae  fell,  or  these  would  have 
been  for  the  most  part  removed. 


Fig.  132. 


i     a.  Secondary  conglomerate. 

6.  Thin  leanui  of  Tolcanic  land  and  MoriB. 


The  currents  of  lava  in  Catalonia,  like  those  of  Auvergne,  the 
Iceland,  and  all  mountainous  countries,  are  of  considerable  depth  in 
narrow  defiles,  but  spread  out  into  comparatively  thin  sheets  in  plaees 
where  the  valleys  widen.  If  a  river  has  flowed  on  nearly  level  ground, 
as  in  the  great  plain  near  Olot,  the  water  has  only  excavated  a  channel 
of  slight  depth  ;  but  where  the  declivity  is  great,  the  stream  has  cut  a  deep 
section,  sometimes  by  penetrating  directly  through  the  central  part  of  a 
lava-current,  but  more  frequently  by  passing  between  the  lava  and  the 
secondary  rock  which  bounds  the  valley.  Thus  in  the  accompanying 
section,  at  the  bridge  of  Uellent,  six  miles  east  of  Olot,  we  see  the  lava 
on  one  side  of  the  small  stream ;  while  the  inclined  stratified  rocks  con- 
stitute the  channel  and  opposite  bank.  The  upper  part  of  the  lava  at  that 
place,  as  is  usual  in  the  currents  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  is  seoriaceoui; 
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Fig.  133 


Section  above  the  bridge  of  Csllent. 


a,  Seoriaoecms  lava. 
h.  Schiitofle  baaalt 
e.  Columnar  basalt 


d,  Scorio,  Tegetable  loil,  and  allaTivm. 

e.  Nnmmulitic  limeBtone. 

/.  Micaceous  gray  sandstone. 


tother  down  it  becomes  less  porous,  snd  assumes  a  spheroidal  structure; 
stin  lower  it  divides  in  horizontal  plates,  each  about  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  more  compact.  Lastly,  at  the  bottoid  is  a  mass  of  prismatic 
besalt  about  five  feet  thick.  The  vertical  columns  often  rest  immediately 
on  the  subjacent  secondary  rocks  ;  but  there  is  sometimes  an  intervention 
of  tnch  sand  and  scoriae  as  cover  the  country  during  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  which  when  unprotected>  as  here,  by  superincumbent  lava,  is  washed 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  the  bed  d  contains  a  few 
pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  rock ;  in  other  places  fine  earth,  which 
may  have  constituted  an  ancient  vegetable  soil. 

In  several  localities,  beds  of  sand  and  ashes  are  interposed  between  the 
lava  and  subjacent  stratified  rock,  as  may  be  seen  if  we  follow  the  course 
of  the  lava-current 'which  descends  from  Las  Planas  towards  Amer,  and 
stops  two  miles  short  of  that  town.  The  river  there  has  often  cut  through 
the  lava,  and  through  eighteen  feet  of  underlying  limestone.  Occasionally 
an  alluvium,  several  feet  thick,  is  interspersed  between  the  igneous  and 
marine  formation ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
beds  of  pebbles  occupying  a  similar  position,  there  are  no  rounded  frag- 
ments of  lava,  whereas  in  the  most  modern  gravel  beds  of  rivers  of  this 
country,  volcanic  pebbles  are  abundant. 

The  deepest  excavation  made  by  a  river  through  lava,  which  I  observed 
in  this  part  of  Spain,  is  that  seen  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  near  San  Feliu 
de  Pallertfls,  opposite  the  Casteil  de  Stolles.  The  lava  there  has  filled 
up  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  a  narrow  ravine  has  been  cut  through  it 
to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  In  the  lower  part  the  lava  has  a  colum- 
nar structure.  A  great  number  of  ages  were  probably  required  for  the 
erosion  of  so  deep  a  ravine ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  this  cur- 
rent 10  of  higher  antiquity  than  those  of  the  plain  near  OloU  The  fall  of 
YoL.  IL— 2  R 
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the  ground,  and  conxequent  Telocily  of  the  stream,  being  in  thi>  cms 
greater,  a  more  considerable  volume  of  rock  may  have  been  remowd  ia 

I  sliall  describe  one  mora  section  to  elucidate  the  phenomeiu  of  Um 
district.  A  lava-slream,  flowing  from  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the  eaet  of  Oloti 
descends  a  consitlerable  slope,  until  it  reaches  the  valley  of  the  rim 
Fluvia.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  it  cornea  in  contact  with  running  wawt, 
which  has  removed  a  portion,  and  laid  open  its  internal  slruckira  ia  > 
precipice  about  130  feet  in  lieight,  at  the  edge  of  which  stands  (he  torn 
of  Costell  Follit. 

By  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Fluvia  and  Teronel  the  maaa  of  tan  tM 
been  cut  away  on  two  aides ;  and  the  insular  rock  B  (Fig.  184.)  has  beta 
lef^,  which  was  probably  never  so  high  as  the  cliff  A)  aa  it  may  ban 
constituted  the  lower  pari  uf  the  sloping  side  of  the  original  currenL 

From  an  examination  of  the  vertical  cliffs,  it,  appears  that  the  nppar 
part  of  the  lava  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  scorlaceons,  pasaing  down- 
wards into  a  apheroidul  basalt ;  some  of  the'  huge  spheroids  being  no  Imp 
than  six  feet  in  diameter.  Below  this  is  a  more  compact  basalt  wilk 
CTj'stals  of  olivine.  Th^re  are  in  all  about  four  distinct  rangea  df  priimads 
basalt,  separated  by  lliinner  beds  not  columnar,  and  some  of  whleh  nt 
schistose.  -The  whole  mass  rests  on  alluvium,  ten  or  twelve  feet  ia 
thickness,  composed  of  pebbles  of  limestone  and  quarU.  but  without  iij 
intermixture  of  igneous  rocka ;  in  which  circumstance  alone  it  appean  la 
differ  from  the  modern  gravel  of  the  Fluvia. 


Fig.  13-1 


Section  at  CaMtll  Follit. 


A.  Charch  nnd  to 

B.  Emnll  islunci,  c 

the  Fluvia. 
K.  Precipice  of  baiollic  Imn,  chiefly  columnftr,  aboul  1.10  feet  ii 
d.  Ancient  alluvium  unclcilyitig  tli»lav 
t.  Inclined  eliala  of  Becondary  sundalone. 


Bufatlors.— The  volcanic  rocks  near  Olot  have  often  a  cavcmoua  atnw- 
ture,  like  some  of  the  lavas  of  Etna ;  ani]  in  many  parts  of  the  hill  of  Balet, 
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in  the  environs  of  the  town,  the  sound  returned  by  the  earth,  when  struck, 
if  like  that  of  an  archway.  At  the  base  of  the  same  hill  are  the  mouths 
of  several  subterranean  caverns,  about  twelve  in  number,  which  are  called 
in  the  country  **  bufadors,"  from  which  a  current  oT  cold  air  issues  during 
summer,  but  which  in  winter  is  said  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  I  visited 
one  of  these  bufadors  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1830,  when  the  heat  of 
the  season  was  unusually  intense,  and  found  a  cold  wind  blowing  from 
it,  which  may  easily  be  explained ;  for  as  the  external  air,  when  rarefied 
by  heat,  ascends,  the  pressure  of  the  colder  and  heavier  air  of  the  caverns 
in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  causes  it  to  rush  out  to  supply  its  place. 

Jige  of  the  Catalonian  volcanos  uncertain, — It  now  only  remains  to 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  probable  age  of  these  Spanish  volcanos. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove,  that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
Auvergne  and  the  Eifel,  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  eye-witnesses  to  the 
volcanic  action.  In  the  year  1421,  it  is  said,  when  Olot  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  an  eruption  broke  out  near  Amer,  and  consumed  the 
town.  The  researches  of  Don  Francisco  Bolos  have,  I  think,  shown,  in 
die  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  there  is  no  good  historical  foundation 
for  the  latter  part  of  this  story  ;  and  any  geologist  who  has  visited  Amer 
must  be  convinced  that  there  never  was  any  eruption  on  that  spot.  It  is 
trae  that,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  the  whole  of  Olot,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  house,  was  cast  down  by  an  earthquake ;  one  of  those 
shocks  which,  at  distant  intervals  during  the  last  five  centuries,  have 
shaken  the  Pyrenees,  and  particularly  the  country  between  Perpignan 
and  Olot,  where  the  movement^  at  the  period  alluded  to,  were  most 
violent. 

Some  houses  are  said  to  have  sunk  into  the  earth ;  and  this  account 
has  been  corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  within  the  memory  of  persons 
now  living,  the  buried  arches  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  were  found  at 
the  depth  of  six  feet  beneath  the  surface ;  and  still  later,  some  houses 
were  dug  out  in  the  street  called  Aigua.  Don  Bolos  informed  me,  that 
he  was  present  when  the  latter  excavation  was  made,  and  when  the  roof 
of  a  buried  house  was  found  nearly  entire ;  the  interior  of  the  building 
being  in  a  great  part  empty,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  fill  it  up  with 
earth  and  stones,  in  order  to  form  a  sure  foundation  for  the  new  edifice. 

The  annihilation  of  the  ancient  Olot  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed,  not  to 
the  extraordinary  violence  of  the, movement  on  that  spot,  but  to  the 
cavernous  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks ;  for  Catalonia  is  beyond  the  line 
of  those  European  earthquakes  which  have,  within  the  period  of  history, 
destroyed  towns  throughout  extensive  areas. 

As  we  have  no  historical  records,  then,  to  guide  us  in  regard  to  the 
extinct  volcanos,  we  must  appeal  to  geological  monuments.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  some  fossil  land-shells,  and  bones  of  quadrupeds,  will  hereafter 
reward  the  industry  of  collectors.    If  such  remains  are  found  imbedded 
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in  Tolcanic  ejections,  the  period  of  the  eruptions  msy  be  inferred ;  hot  it 
present  we  have  no  evidence  beyond  that  afforded  by  superpoeition,  ii 
regard  to  which  the  annexed  diagram  will  present  to  the  reader,  in  i 
synoptical  form,  the  results  obtained  from  numerous  sections. 

Fig.  135. 


Superposition  ojrocki  in  the  voUanic  distriU  rf  CataUmU, 

a.  Sandstone  and  nummulitic  limestone. 

b.  Older  alluvium  without  volcanic  pebbles. 


e.  Cones  of  scorio  and  lava. 


d.  Newer  aUaviiim. 


The  more  modern  alluvium,  cf,  is  partial,  and  has  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  rivers  and  floods  upon  the  lava ;  whereas  the  older  gravel  6,  WM 
strewed  over  the  country  before  the  volcanic  eruptions.  In  neither  haw 
any  organic  remains  been  discovered  ;  so  that  we  can  merely  aifirmp  ai 
yet,  that  the  volcanos  broke  out  after  the  elevation  of  some  of  the  newest 
rocks  of  the  secondary  series,  and  before  the  formation  of  an  allnviuny  it 
of  unknown  date.  The  integrity  of  the  cones  merely  shows  that  the 
country  has  not  been  agitated  by  violent  earthquakes,  or  subjected  to  the 
action  of  any  great  transient  flood  since  their  origin. 

East  of  Clot,  on  the  Catalonian  coast,  marine  tertiary  strata  occur, 
whicK,  near  Barcelona,  attain  the  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet.  It 
appears  probable,  from  a  small  number  of  shells  which  I  collected,  that 
these  strata  may  correspond  with  the  Subapennine  beds ;  so  that  if  the 
volcanic  district  had  extended  thus  far,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  the 
age  of  the  igneous  products,  by  observing  their  relation  to  these  Older 
Pliocene  formations.* 

Sardinian  volcanos. ^^The  line  of  extinct  volcanos  in  Sardinia,  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Smyth,t  is  also  of  uncertain  date,  as,  notwithstanding 
the  freshness  of  some  of  the  cones  and  lavas,  they  may  be  of  high  anti- 
quity. They  rest,  however,  on  a  tertiary  formation,  supposed  by  some 
to  correspond  to  the  Subapennine  strata,  but  of  which  the  fossil  remains 
have  not  been  fully  described. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  EifeL — The  volcanos  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and 


*  For  some  account  of  the  Clot  volcanos,  see  "  Noticia  de  los  Estinguidos  Vol- 
canes  de  la  Villa  de  Olot,"  by  Francisco  Bolos.  Barcelona.  No  date;  bat  the 
observations^  I  am  told,  preceded  those  of  Dr.  Maclurc. 

t  Present  Bute  of  Sardinia,  Ac.,  pp.  G9,  70. 
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be  Eifel  an,  for  llie  moat  pari,  of  no  leii  aacerlain  date  ikn  UioM  of 
SkUlonia ;  but  I  am  deeirouB  of  pointing  out  some  of  their  pecaliar  cha- 
«eien,  and  shall,  therefore,  treat  of  them  in  thia  chapter,  tnietiug  that 
DtDTe  inTealtgatioDs  will  determine  their  chronological  relationi  more 
■eeuratclj'. 

For  the  geographical  details  of  thia  volcanic  region  the  reader  ia  nfetred 

•  the  annexed  map  (Fig.  186.),  fnr  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Horoei, 

irbose  residence  in  the  country  has  enabled  him  to  verify  the  maps  of 

Fig.  13G. 


m^y 


ss 


Tainta  of  emptim,  wilfa  enter*  iitd  Moria. 


H.B.    The  KnmtT;  in  thit  put  of  tlie  nuip  which  ii  left  blank  is  almeal  antiTely 
B— ipoeed  atgnjwttik.i. 
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MM.  Noeggeralh  aai  Von  Oeynhauien,  from  which  that  now  gtren  hH 
been  principally  compiled. 

There  has  been  a  long  succession  of  crtiplioDS  in  this  coantiy,  tai 
some  of  theni  must  have  occurred  when  ils  physical  geography  was  in 
very  different  sUle,  while  olhprs  have  happened  when  the  whole  diilrid 
had  nearly  aaaumed  ils  present  configuration. 

The  fundamental  rock  of  the  Eifel  is  an  ancient  secondary  sandtUM 
and  shale,  to  which  the  obscure  and  vague  appellation  of  "  greywacU" 
has  been  given.  The  formation  has  precisely  the  characters  of  a  gml 
part  of  those  gray  and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  which  are  called  "old 
red  sandstone"  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  they  constitute  the  info' 
rior  member  of  (he  carboniferous  series.  In  the  Eifel  they  occupy  lb* 
same  geological  position,  and  in  some  parts  alternate  with  a  limestoie, 
containing  Irilobites  and  other  fossils  of  our  "  mountain"  and  "  transitioo" 
limcstonea.  'i'he  strata  are  inclined  at  all  angles,  from  the  horizonlal  U 
the  vertical,  and  must  have  undergone  reiterated  convulaions  before  ihe 
country  was  moulded  into  its  present  form. 

Lakt-cratera. — The  volcanos  have  broken  out  someUmes  at  the  boUM 
of  deep  valleys,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  hills,  and  frequently  on 
intervening  platforms.  The  traveller  often  falls  upon  them  unexpectedly 
in  a  district  otherwise  extremely  barren  of  geological  interest.  Thus,  (or 
example,  he  might  arrive  at  the  village  of  Gemund,  immediately  aoutlKf 
Daun,  without  suspecting  that  he  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  iOM 
of  the  most  remarkable  vents  oferuplion.  Leaving  a  stream,  which  flovi 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  in  a  sandstone  country,  he  climbs  the  sleep 
acclivity  of  a  hill,  where  he  observes  ihe  edges  of  strata  of  sandstooe  sal 
shale  dipping  inwards  towards  ilie  mountain.  When  he  has  ascended  l> 
a  considerable  height,  he  sees  fragments  of  scoria;  sparingly  scattered 
over  the  surface;  till  at  length,  on  reaching  the  summit,  he  finds  hiouelf 
suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  /am,  or  deep  circular  lake^basin. 

This,  which  is  called  the  Gemunder  Maar,  is  the  first  of  three  likei 

Fig.  137. 


Tkt  Gtnamdcr  Maar. 
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which  are  in  immediate  contact,*  the  same  ridge  forming  the  barrier  of 
two  neighbouring  cavities  (see  Fig.  137.).  On  viewing  the  first  of  these 
we  recognise  the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which  we  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  occurrence  of  scoriae  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
But  on  examining  the  walls  of  the  crater,  we  find  precipices  of  sandstone 
and  shale  which  exhibit  no  signs  of  the  action  of  heat ;  and  we  look  in 
vain  for  those  beds  of  lava  and  scoriae,  dipping  in  opposite  directions  on 
every  side,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  characteristic 
of  volcanic  craters.  As  we  proceed,  however,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake,  and  afterwards  visit  the  craters  c  and  d  (Fig.  138.),  we  find  a  con- 
fltderable  quantity  of  scoriae  and  some  lava,  and  see  the  whole  surface  of 

Fig.  138. 


a.  Village  of  Gemund.  c.  Weinfelder  Maar. 

b.  Gemunder  Maar.  d,  Schalkenmehren  Maar. 

the  soil  sparkling  with  volcanic  sand,  and  strewed  with  ejected  fragments 
of  half-fused  shale,  which  preserves  its  laminated  texture  in  the  interior* 
while  it  has  a  vitrified  or  scoriform  coating.      , 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lakes  above  mentioned  occurs  the  Pul- 
Tennaar  of  Gillenfeld,  an  oval  lake  of  very  regular  form,  and  surrounded 
by  an  unbroken  ridge  of  fragmentary  materials,  consisting  of  ejected  shale 
and  sandstone,  and  preserving  a  uniform  height  of  about  150  feet  above 
the  water.  The  side  slope  in  the  interior  is  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees ;  on  the  exterior,  of  thirty-five  degrees.  Volcanic  substances 
are  intermixed  very  sparingly  with  the  ejections,  which  in  this  place 
entirely  conceal  from  view  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  country.* 

The  Meerfelder  Maar  is  a  cavity  of  far  greater  size  and  depth,  hollowed 
out  of  similar  strata ;  the  sides  presenting  some  abrupt  sections  of  inclined 
secondary  rocks,  which  in  other  places  are  buried  under  vast  heaps  of 
pulverized  shale.  I  could  discover  no  scoriae  amongst  the  ejected  mate- 
tials,  but  balls  of  olivine  and  other  volcanic  substances  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  found.t  This  cavity,  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  dis- 
charged an  immense  volume  of  gas,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is 
said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  fathoms  deep.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  a  mountain  called  the  Mosenberg,  which  consist  of  red  sandstone  and 
shale  in  its  lower  parts,  but  supports  on  its  summit  a  triple  volcanic  cone, 


*  Scrope,  Edin.  Joum.  of  Sci.,  June,  1826,  p.  145. 
t  Uibbert,  Extinct  Voksanos  of  the  Rhine,  p.  24. 
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while  a  distinct  carrent  of  lava  is  seen  descending  the  flanks  of  the  monii- 
tain.  The  edge  of  the  crater  of  the  largest  cone  reminded  me  much  of 
the  form  and  characters  of  that  of  Vesuyius. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Eifel,  we  find  the  celehrated  lake- 
crater  of  Laach,  which  has  a  greater  resemblance  than  any  of  those  befoie 
mentioned  to  tlie  Lago  di  Bolsena*  and  others  in  Italy — being  snrroonded 
by  a  ridge  of  gently  sloping  hills,  composed  of  loose  tnffsv  seoriat  and 
blocks  of  a  variety  of  lavas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volcanos  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  called 
the  Roderberg.  It  forms  a  circular  crater  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  one  hundred  feet  deep,  now  covered  with  fields  of  corn.  The 
highly  inclined  g^reywack^  strata  rise  even  to  the  rim  of  one  side  of  tbe 
crater;  but  they  are  overspread  by  quartzose  gravel,  and  this  again  ii 
covered  by  volcanic  scoris  and  tufaceous  sand.  The  opposite  wall  of 
the  crater  is  cdtnposed  of  cinders  and  scorified  rock,  like  that  at  the  son- 
mit  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  eruption  in  this  case  bant 
through  the  greywack^  and  alluvium  which  immediately  overlies  it;  and 
I  observed  some  of  tlie  quartz  pebbles  mixed  with  scorie  on  the  flanki 
of  the  mountain,  as  if  they  had  been  cast  up  into  the  air,  and  bad  fallen 
again  with  the  volcanic  ashes. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  a  large  part  of  this  crater  hat  been  filled 
np  with  loess,  and  I  have  pointed  out  how  far  we  may  thui  obtria  t 
relative  date  for  the  period  of  its  eruption.* 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  a  great  many  of  the  eraten  abofS 
described,  is  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  alteration  or  torrefaetion  in  their 
walls,  when  these  are  composed  of  regular  strata  of  grey  wack^-sandstone 
and  shale.  It  is  evident  that  the  summits  of  hills  formed  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stratified  rocks  have,  in  some  cases,  been  carried  away  bf 
gaseous  explosions,  while  at  the  same  time  no  lava,  and  often  a  veiy 
small  quantity  only  of  scoriae,  has  escaped  from  the  newly  formed  cavity. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  feature  in  the  Eifel  volcanos  more  worthy  of  note, 
than  the  proofs  they  afford  of  very  copious  at*riform  discharges,  nnae- 
companied  by  the  pouring  out  of  melted  matter,  except,  here  and  there, 
in  very  insignificant  volume.  I  have  seen  no  assemblage  of  extinct  vol- 
canos in  France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  where  gaseous  explosions  of  such  mag- 
nitude have  been  attended  by  the  emission  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  lava. 
Yet  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  Eifel  for  any  appearances  which  could  lend 
support  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sudden  rushing  out  of  such  enormous 
volumes  of  gas  had  ever  lifted  up  the  stratified  rocks  immediately  around 
the  vent,  so  as  to  form  conical  masses,  having  their  strata  dipping  out- 
wards on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis.  In  the  Gemunder  Maar  the  beds, 
as  before  stated,  have  an  inward  dip  on  one  side  of  the  hill ;  and  in  the 

*  Ante,  p.  293. 
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walls  of  this  and  other  craters,  there  are  strata  which  are  inclined  at  all 
ahglesy  just  as  may  be  observed  in  the  greywack^,  far  from  the  points  of 
eruption.  Those  who  favour  the  theory  of  the  elevation  crater  might 
naturally  expect,  that  in  a  district  where  so  many  tremendous  explosions 
have  occurred,  they  would  find  masses  of  greywack^  towering  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  surrounding  platform,  whereas  the  height  of  these 
ancient  rocks  has  not  been  visibly  affected  by  the  sites  of  the  extinct  vol- 
canos.* 

7Va9s  and  its  origin, — ^It  appears  that  in  the  Lower  Eifel  eruptions 
of  trachytic  lava  preceded  the  emission  of  currents  of  basalt,  and-  that 
immense  quantities  of  pumice  were  thrown  out  wherever  trachyte  issued. 
In  this  district,  also,  we  find  the  tufaceous  alluvium  of  the  Rhine  volcanos 
called  trass^  which  has  covered  large  areas,  and  choked  up  some  valleys 
BOW  partially  re-excavated.  This  trass  is  unstratified  ;  and  its  base  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in  which  are  included  fragments  of  basalt 
and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  and  sandstone,  and  numerous 
tmnka  and  branches  of  trees* 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  manner  of  its  origin,  if  we  reflect  on  what 
would  happen  if  an  eruption,  attended  by  a  copious  evolution  of  gases, 
should  now  occur  in  one  of  the  lake  basins.  The  water  might  remain 
for  weeks  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  until  it  became  of  the  consist- 
eney  of  mud,  just  as  the  sea  continued  to  be  charged  with  red  mud  round  ^ 
Graham's  Island,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  year  183 l.t  If  a  beach 
should  then  be  made  in  the  side  of  the  cone,  the  flood  would  sweep  away 
great  heaps  of  ejected  fragments  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be 
borne  down  into  the  adjoining  valleys.  Forests  might  be  torn  up  by 
such  a  flood ;  and  thus  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees 
dispersed  irregularly  through  the  trass,  can  be  explained. 

jSge  of  the  volcanic  rocks. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  (Fig.  136.  p.  333), 
that  the  volcanic  rocks  extend  also  to  the  opposite,  or  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  where  they  are  spread  over  parts  of  the  Westerwald,  and  form 
the  great  mass  of  the  mountains  called  the  Siebengebirge.  They  consist 
partly  of  basaltic  and  partly  of  trachytic  lavas,  the  latter  description  being, 
in  general,  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
trachyte,  some  of  which  are  highly  crystalline,  resembling  a  coarse- 
grained granite,  with  large  separate  crystals  of  felspar.  Trachytic  tuflf 
is  also  very  abundant.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  determine  the  age  of  all 
these  Igneous  rocks,  although  their  position,  relatively  to  the  stratified 
formations  with  which  they  are  associated,4ias  been  clearly  made  out. 
The  accompanying  table  presents  in  a  synoptical  view  the  series  of  rocks 
of  the  district  delineated  in  the  map  (Fig.  136.  p.  333). 


*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  357.  1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  3S3. 
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a.  Voleanic. 
h.  Loeflfl. 
c.  Gravel. 
h.  Loess, 
a.   Volcanic. 


1 


A.  Newer  Pliooene. 


d.  Volcanic. 

e.  Gravel. 
/.   Browncoal. 
g.  Volcanic. 
/.  Brown  coal 

Greywack^.    C. 


B.  Tertiary— of  uncertain  periods,  but  older  thu  A. 


It  will  be  Been  that  the  grey  wack£  G,  before  alluded  to  (p.  834), » 
the  lowest  rock  of  the  series,  which  is  usually  in  highly  inclined  strata; 
upon  this  reposes  a  nearly  horizontal  tertiary  formation y,  which  hasbcea 
called  **  brown  coal."  This  deposit  consists  of  beds  of  loose  sand  lad 
sandstone,  clay  with  nodules  of  day-ironstone,  and  siliceous  congloiDe- 
rate.  *Bcds  of  light  brown  and  sometimes  black  lignite,  of  variona  thick- 
ness, are  interstratified  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often  irregolarij 
diffused  through  them.  They  arc  extensively  worked  for  fuel,  and  heace 
the  name  given  to  the  whole  formation :  they  contain  numerous  impmi- 
ions  of  leaves  and  stems  of  trees.  In  several  places  layers  of  trachytk 
tuff  are  interstratified,  and  in  these  tuffs  are  leaves  of  plants  idenlieil 
with  those  found  in  the  brown  foal,  showing  that,  during  the  period  of 
the  accumulation  of  the  latter,  some  volcanic  products  {g)  were  ejected. 

A  vast  deposit  of  gravel,  e,  chiefly  composed  of  pebbles  of  white  quartit 
but  containing  also  a  few  fragments  of  other  rocks,  lies  over  the  brown 
coal  formation,  forming  sometimes  only  a  thin  covering,  at  others  attain- 
ing a  thickness  of  more  than  100  feet.  This  gravel  is  very  distinct  in 
character  from  that  now  forming  the  bed  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  called 
'*  Kiesel  gerolle'*  by  the  Germans,  often  reaches  great  elevations,  and  ii 
covered  in  several  places  with  volcanic  ejections.  It  is  evident  that  the 
country  has  undergone  great  changes  in  its  physical  geography  since  thii 
gravel  was  formed,  whereas  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  voleanie 
rocks,  c/,  were  produced  after  the  country  had  nearly  attained  its  present 
configuration. 

The  aqueous  and  igneous  formations  above  enumerated,  eonstitnting 
the  group  B,  may  be  declared  to  be  tertiary,  from  the  character  of  the 
organic  remains  of  the  brown  coal/;  for  they  are  seen  to  be  either  of  the 
same  age  as/,  or  newer,  and  the  members  of  the  group  A  have  been 
shown  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  the  loess,*  that  we  may,  with- 
out hesitation,  declare  them  to  belong  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period.  \\ 
should  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  whole  series  A  only  forms,  in 

'  See  ante,  pp.  290,291. 
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the  aggregate,  a  very  insignificant  feature  in  the  district,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  volcanic  products,  </,  may,  possibly,  belong  to  the  Older 
Pliocene,  or  some  still  more  remote  era. 

Tlie  varieties  of  wood  found  in  the  brown  coal  strata  are  said  to  belong 
entirely  to  dicotyledonous  trees  ;  but  among  the  impressions  of  leaves, 
collected  by  Mr.  Horner,  some  were  referred  by  Mr.  Lindley  to  a  palm, 
perhaps  of  the  genus  Chamsrops,  and  others  resembled  the  Cinnamomum 
dulce,  and  Podocarpus  macrophylla,  which  would  also  indicate  a  warm 
climate.*        ^  I 

The  other  organic  remains  of  the  brown  coal  are  principally  fishes  ; 
Ihey  are  found  in  a  bituminous  shale,  called  paper-coal,  from  being  divisi- 
ble into  extremely  thin  leaves.  The  individuals  arc  extremely  numerous ; 
but  they  appear  to  belong  to  about  &ve  species,  which  M.  Agassiz  informs 
me  are  all  extinct,  and  hitherto  peculiar  to  this  brown  coal.  They  belong 
to  the  freshwater  genera  Leuciscus,  Aspius,  and  Perca.  The  remains  of 
frogs  also,  of  an  extinct  species,  have  been  discovered  in  the  paper-coal ; 
sod  a  complete  series  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  from  the  most 
imperfect  state  of  the  tadpole  to  that  of  the  fuUgrown  animal.  With  these 
a  salamander,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  recent  species,  has  been 
fbond,  and  several  remains  of  insects. 

The  brown  coal  was  evidently  a  fresh  water  formation  ;  but  the  extreme 
nrity  of  shells  renders  it  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to'  the  subdi- 
visioD  of  the  tertiary  period  to  which  It  may  belong.  Near  Marienforet, 
in  tbe  Ticioity  of  Bonn,  large  blocks  are  found  of  a  white  opaque  chert, 
oontaiDiDg  numerous  casts  of  freshwater  shells,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  Planorbis  rotundatus  and  Limnea  longiscata,  two  species  common 
both  to  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods,  but  which  have  not  been  found 
in  any  newer  deposits.  M.  Deshayes,  to  whom  I  showed  the  speci- 
mens, said  he  felt  as  confident  of  the  above  identifications  as  mere  casts 
vould  warrant*  These  blocks  of  chert  are  not  in  situ^  but  they  proba- 
bly belong  to  the  brown  coal  formation,  of  which  the  hills  at  Marien- 
font  consist  The  brown  coal  is  well  known  to  contain,  at  other  places, 
sabordiaale  beds  of  silex.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  comparison  of  the 
orginic  Temains  of  the  brown  coal  with  those  of  the  tertiary  formation  of 
Mayence,  which  appears  to  be  of  Miocene  date,  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  chronological  relations  of  the  igneous  and  freshwater  formations 
above  considered.t 


*  Tmu.  of  Geol.  8oe.,  2d  ter.  vol.  v. 

f  Fot  fuller  detaibi  coneult  Noeggerath't  Rheinland  Westphalen,  Memoirs  of  Von 
Deeben,  OeynbauMii,  and  Von  Buch,  Steininger  (erlo«chenen  Vulkane  in  der  Eifel, 
&0.,  Mainx,  1820),  Van  der  Wyck  (Uebenicht  der  Rheiniichen  and  Eifeler  erloMh. 
Valkane,  Bonn.  1826),  Scrope  (Edin.  Joom.  of  Sci.  1826,  p.  145),  Danbeny  (Volca- 
nos,  p.  45),  Leonhard  (Ueber  Basalt- Gebilde),  Hibbert  (Eitinct.  Voles,  of  Rhine),  and 
the  Memoir  above  cited  by  Mr.  Horaer,  ia  tbs  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  v.  9d  aer. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


MIOCENE   FORMATIONS — MARINE. 


Miocene  period — Marine  formationa — ^Faluns  of  Touraine — compated  to  theEni^ 
fing—Btmin  of  the  Gironde  and  Landea—Fresh  water  limeatone  at  Sanoti  ^  Sli) 
—Eocene  strata  in  the  Bordeaux  baain. — Poaition  of  the  limeitoiie  of  Bkjt^ 
Inland  cliff  near  Dax— Montpellier— StraU  of  Piedmont-~8aperga^V«llejorthe 
Bormida— Moksac  of  Switzerland  (p.  348.)— Basin  of  Vienna^-Stjrift— Qm^ny 
— Volhynia  and  Podolia — Mayence. 

Having  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  Older  and  Newer  Fb^ 
cene  formations,  I  shall  next  consider  those  memben  of  the  tertiirj 
series  for  wliich  I  have  proposed  the  name  of  Miocene.  The  distiDgnith- 
ing  characters  of  this  group,  as  derived  from  its  imbedded  fossil  testaeet, 
have  been  explained  in  the  fifth  chapter.*  In  regard  to  the  relative  /m- 
Hon  of  the  strata,  they  underlie  the  Older  Pliocene,  and  overiie  the 
Eocene,  formations,  when  any  of  these  happen  to  be  present. 

The  area  covered  by  the  marine,  freshwater,  and  Yolcanie  rocks  of 
the  Miocene  period,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  can  already  be  piofed 
to  be  very  considerable  ;  for  they  occur  in  Touraine,  in  the  basin  of  tte 
Loire,  and  still  more  extensively  in  the  South  of  France,  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Gironde.  They  have  also  been  observed  in  Piedmost 
near  Turin,  and  in  the  neighbouring  valley  of  the  Bormida,  where  the 
Apennines  branch  off  from  the  Alps.  They  are  largely  developed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna  and  Styria ;  they  abound  in  parts  of  Hbngaiy; 
and  they  overspread  extensive  tracts  in  Volhynia  and  Podolia. 

Shells  characteristic  of  the  Miocene  strata  are  found  in  all  these  eonn- 
tries,  figures  of  some  of  which  are  given  in  Plate  XII.,  the  species  here 
selected  abounding  in  almost  all  the  deposits  of  this  era,  and  not  ocenrring 
in  any  Eocene  or  Pliocene  formations.  Cardita  Ajar,  however,  is  also  a 
recent  species,  but  has  been  admitted  on  account  of  its  abundance  in 
Miocene  strata,  and  because  it  has  never  yet  been  observed  in  kny  PHo^ 
cene  deposit,  and  is  confined  in  a  living  state  to  tropical  countries,  93 
Senegal. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  countries  before 
enumerated  as  containing  monuments  of  the  era  under  consideration. 

Touraine, — I  have  already  alluded  to  the  proofs  of  superposition 
adduced  by  M.  Desnoyers,  to  show  that  the  shelly  strata  provincially^ 
called  **  the  Faluns  of  the  Loire,"  were  posterior  to  the  most  reeent 
freshwater  formation  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine.     Their  position,  therefore^ 

*  Ante,  p.  234: 
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rs  that  they  are  of  newer  origin  than  the  Edcen^  strata,— -more  recent, 
■at,  than  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Parts  basin.  Bnt  an  examination 
leir  fossil  contents  proves  also  that  they  are  referable  to  that  type 
sh  distinguishes  the  Miocene  period.  When  300  of  the  Touraine 
Lb  collected  by  M.  Desnoyers  were  compared  by  M.  Deshayes  with 
B  than  1100  of  the  Parisian  species,  there  were  scarcely  more  than 
rhich  could  be  identified  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  fossil  shells  of 
Toaraine  beds  agree  far  less  with  the  testacea  now  inhabiting  our 
than  do  the  shells  of  the  Older  Pliocene  strata  of  Northern  Italy. 
is  not  merely  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire  that  the  superposition  of  the 
eene  to  the  Eocene  strata  has  been  observed  ;  but  in  the  Cotentin 
Map,  chap,  zx.),  and  in  the  environs  of  Rennes,  in  Brittany. 
lie  Miocene  strata  of  the  Loire  have  been  observed  to  repose  on  a  great 
ety  of  older  rocks  between  Sologne  and  the  sea,  in  which  line  they  are 
I  to  rest  successively  upon  gneiss,  clay-slate,  coal-measures.  Jura  lime- 
e,  greenstone,  chalk,  and  lastly  upon  thd  upper  freshwater  deposits  of 
basin  of  the  Seine.  They  consist  principally  of  quartzose  gravel, 
I,  and  broken  shells;  The  components  are  generally  incoherent,  but 
Btimes  agglutinated  together  by  a  calcareous  or  earthy  cement,  so  as 
erve  as  a  building  stone.  Like  the  shelly  portion  of  the  crag  of 
folk  and  Suffolk,  ihefaluM  and  associated  strata  are  of  slight  thick- 
I,  DOt  exceeding  seventy  feet.  They  often  bear  a  close  resemblance 
ha  crag  in  appearance,  the  shells  being  stained  of  the  same  ferrugi- 
•  eolonr,  and  being  in  the  same  state  of  decay ;  serving  in  Toaraine, 
as  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  fertilize  the  arable  land.  Like  the 
;,  also,  they  contain  mammiferous  remains,  which  are  not  only  inter- 
ad  with  marine  shells,  but  sometimes  incmsted  with  serpulae,  flustra, 
halani.  These  terrestrial  quadrupeds  belong  to  the  genera  Mastodon, 
noeeros,  Hippopotamus,  &;c.,  the  assemblage,  considered  as  a  whole, 
|r  Tery  distinct  from  those  of  the  Paris  gypsum.* 
*he  falnns  and  contemporary  strata  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire  may  be 
ildered  generally  as  having  been  formed  in  a  shallow  sea,  into  which 
iyar,  flowing  perhaps  from  some  of  the  lands  now  drained  by  the 
ia>  introduced  from  time  to  time  fluviatile  shells,  wood,  and  the  bones 
aadmpeds,  which  may  have  been  washed  down  during  floods.  Some 
base  bones  have  precisely  the  same  black  colour  as  those  found  in  the 
)j  shell-marl  of  Scotland ;  and  we  might  imagine  them  to  have  been  dyed 
ik  in  Miocene ptat^  which  was  swept  down  into  the  sea  daring  the  waste 
liflb,  did  we  not  find  the  remains  of  cetacea  in  the  same  strata — bones, 
example,  of  the  lamantine,  morse,  sea-calf,  and  dolphin,  having  pre- 
ly  the  same  colour, 
'ha  resemblance  which  M.  Desnoyers  has  pointed  out  as  existing  between 

*  Desnojeis,  BolL  de  la  8oc.  CMol.  de  France,  tome  ii.  p.  443. 
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the  English  crag  and  the  French  faluna  is  one  which  onght  by  no  meav 
to  induce  us  to  ascribe  a  ecu  tern  poraneous  origin  to  these  two  grospii 
but  merely  a  similarity  of  geographical  circumstances  at  the  respeeUTS 
periods  when  each  was  deposited.  In  every  age,  where  there  is  land 
and  sea,  there  must  be  shores,  shallow  estuaries,  and  rivers ;  and  near  the 
sea-coasts  banks  of  marine  shells  and  corals  may  accumulate.  It  lOHt 
also  be  e;[pected  that  rivers  will  drift  in  freshwater  shells,  together  wiib 
sand  and  pebbles,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  sweep  down  the  carcaasei 
of  land  quadrupeds  into  the  sea.  If  the  sand  and  shells,  both  of  the 
"  crag'*  and  **  faluns,*'  have  each  acquired  the  same  ferruginous  coloor, 
such  a  coincidence  would  merely  lead  us  to  infer  that,  at  each  period, 
there  happened  to  be  springs  charged  with  iron,  which  flowed  into  some 
part  of  the  sea  or  basin  of  the  river,  by  which  the  sediment  was  carried 
down  into  the  sea. 

Even  had  the  French  and  English  strata  which  we  are  comparing  shared 
a  greater  number  of  mineral  characters  in  common,  that  identity  eonld  not 
have  justified  us  in  inferring  the  synchronous  date  of  the  two  groups, 
where  the  discordance  of  fossil  remains  is  so  marked.  The  argnnMBt 
which  infers  a  contemporaneous  origin  from  correspondence  of  mineral 
contents,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  materials  were  either  washed 
down  from  a  common  source,  or,  being  derived  from  different  touicsi, 
were  mingled  together  in  a  common  recepucle.  If,  according  to  the 
latter  hypothesis,  the  crag  and  the  faluns  were  thrown  down  in  one  con- 
tinuous sea,  the  testacea  could  not  have  been  so  distinct  in  two  regiom 
not  more  distant  from  each  other  than  Essex  and  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
unless  we  assume  that  the  laws  which  regulated  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  species  were  then  very  different  from  those  now  preTailing. 
But  if  it  be  said  that  the  two  basins  may  have  been  separated  from  each 
other,  as  are  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  by  an  isthmui 
and  that  distinct  assemblages  of  species  may  have  flourished  in  each,  iM 
is  now  actually  the  case  in  tliose  two  seas,^  I  may  reply,  that  such  narrow 
lines  of  demarcation  are  extremely  rare  now,  and  must  have  been  infinitely 
more  so  in  remoter  tertiary  epochs ;  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  proportion  of  land  to  sea  has  been  greatly  on  the  increase  in  European 
latitudes  during  the  more  modem  geological  eras. 

In  the  faluns^  and  in  certain  groups  of  the  same  age,  which  occur  not 
far  to  the  west  of  Orleans,  M.  Desnoyers  has  discovered  the  following 
mammiferous  quadrupeds  ; — Palieotherium  tnagnttmf  MoMtodon  angUM^ 
iidenSf  Hippopotamus  major  and  H.  minutua^  Rhinoceros  ItptorhinuB 
and  R.  minutus^  Tapir  gigas^  Jlnthracotherium  (small  species),  Sh»9 
Equui  (small  species),  Cervus^  and  an  undetermined  speciei  of  the  Ro^ 
dentia. 

*  See  ante,  chap.  x. 
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I  first  species  on  this  list  is  common  to  the  Paris  gypsum »  and  is 
ire  an  example  of  a  land  qnadraped  common  •  to  the  Miocene  and 
9  formations,  an  exception  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  resolts 
n1  from  the  study  of  fossil  shells.* 

in  of  the  Girande  and  district  of  the  Landes.f — A  great  extent  of 
y  between  the  P3rTenees  and  the  Gironde  is  overspread  by  tertiary 
ts,  which  have  been  more  particularly  studied  in  the  environs  of 
inx  and  Dax,  from  whence  about  six  hundred  species  of  shells  have 
btained.    These  shells  belong  to  the  same  zoological  type  as  those 

iraine.} 

It  of  the  beds  near  Dax,  whence  these  shells  are  procured,  consist 

oherent  quartzose  sand,  mixed  for  the  most  part  with  calcareous 

»   which  has  often  bound  together  the  sand  into  concretionary 

M.     A  great  abundance  of  fluviatile  shells  occurs  in  many  places 

ixed  with  the  marine ;  and  in  some  localities  microscopic  shells  of 

3er  foraminifera  are  in  great  profusion. 

)  tertiary  deposits  in  this  part  of  France  vary  much  in  their  minera- 

l  character,  yet  admit  generally  of  being  arranged  in  four  gronps. 

■gram. 

1. 139.  Adour  R.  Lay  R.    Fay  Anet. 


Tertiary  strata  overlying  chmlk  in  the  emrir&ns  qf  Dax. 

Siliceoos  sand  withoat  shells.  e.  Sand  and  marl  with  shells. 

Gravel.  '  d.  Bine  marl  with  shells. 

£.  Chalk  and  volcanic  taff. 

lome  places  the  united  thickness  of  these  groups  is  considerable ; 
the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  valley  of  the  Adour, 
d  Dax,  the  disturbed  secondary  rocks  are  often  covered  by  a  thin 
le  only  of  tertiary  strata,  which  rests  hori^^ontally  on  the  chalk,  and 
not  always  conceal  it. 
the  valleys  of  the  Adour  and  Luy,  sections  of  all  the  members  of 

ft  ftirther  details  respecting  the  basin  of  the  Ixni^  see  M.  Denioyers,  Ami. 
xi.  Nat.,  tome  xvi.,  pp.  171.  402,  where  fall  references  to  other  aothois  are 


.  • 


Dce  this  account  was  first  written  in  1832,  M.  Dafr^noy's  article  on  the  ter- 
trata  of  the  south  of  France  has  been  published,  with  lists  of  shells  bj  M.  C. 
ralins.  See  Momoires  pour  servir  a  une  Descrip.  G^ol.  de  la  France,  torn.  iii. 
Paris,  1836. 

.  de  Basterot  has  given  descriptions  of  more  than  three  hundred  shells  of  Bor- 
and  Daz,  and  figures  of  the  greater  number  of  them.  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist. 
B  Paris,  tome  ii. 
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this  tertiary  formation  are  laid  open ;  but  the  lowest  blae  marU  which  it 
flometimes  two  hundred  feet  thick,  is  not  often  penetrated.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Luy,  howcTer,  to  the  south  of  Dax,  the  subjacent  white  chalk  is 
exposed  in  inclined  and  vertical  strata.  In  the  hill  called  Puy  Arzet  the 
chalk,  characterized  by  its  peculiar  fossils,  is  accompanied  by  beds  of 
volcanic  tuff,  which  are  conformable  to  it,  and  which  may  be  consideRd 
as  the  product  of  submarine  eruptions  which  took  place  in  the  sea 
wherein  the  chalk  was  formed.  These  tuffs  must  6nce  have  been  neaily 
horizontal,  but,  like  the  chalky  strata,  have  been  subjected  to  great  sub- 
sequent derangement. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Orth^,  in  the  Bas  Pyr^n^es,  the  blue  mail  is 
seen  to  extend  to  the  borders  of  the  tertiary  formation,  and  rises  to  the 
height  probably  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet.  In .  that  locality  many  ef 
the  marine  Miocene  shells  preserve  their  original  colours.  This  mail  is 
covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  ferruginous  gravel,  which  seems 
to  increase  in  volume  near  the  borders  of  the  tertiary  basin  on  the  side  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

In  an  opposite  direction,  to  the  north  of  Dax,  the  shelly  sands  often 
pass  into  calcareous  sandstone,  in  which  there  are  merely  the  easts  of 
shells,  as  at  Carcares  ;  and  into  a  shelly  breccia,  resembling  some  rocks 
of  recent  origin  which  I  have  received  from  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Bermndss. 

Freshwater  iimeatone  at  Saucala. — Associated  with  the  Miocene  stiata 
near  Bordeaux,  at  a  place  called  Saucats,  is  a  compact  freshwater  lime- 
stone, of  slight  thickness,  which  is  perforated  on  the  upper  surface  hj 
marine  shells,  for  the  most  part  of  extinct  species.  It  is  evident  that  the 
ancient  surface  must  at  this  place  have  been  alternately  occupied  by  salt 
and  fresh  water.  The  ground,  perhaps,  may  have  been  alternately  raised 
and  depressed,  or  a  lagoon  may  have  been  formed,  in  which  the  water 
became  fresh ;  then  a  barrier  of  sand,  by  which  the  sea  was  excluded  for 
a  time,  may  have  been  breached,  so  that  the  salt  water  again  obtained 
access. 

M.  Dufr^noy  has  classed  this  freshwater  limestone  as  Pliocene  {tertt' 
aire  8tq)Meur)^  but,  from  the  freshwater  shells  contained  in  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  marine  fossils  on  which  it  rests  and  by  which  it  is  immedi* 
ately  covered,  M.  Deshayes  and  I  conclude  that  it  is  Miocene.  Among 
the  shells  determined  by  M.  C.  Desmoulins,  we  find  Cyrena  Brongniartif 
Bast.,  Flanorbis  rotundatus^  and  Limnea  longiscaiaf  species  found  else- 
where in  beds  older  than  the  Pliocene.* 

Eocene  strata  in  the  Bordeaux  basin. — The  relations  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  tertiary  series,  in  the  basin  of  the  Gironde,  have  of  late 
afforded  matter  of  controversy.  A  limestone,  resembling  the  calcaire 
grossier  of  Paris,  and  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  in  tliicknessi 

*  See  M.  Dofr^noy's  Paper,  p.  341. 
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at  Pauliac  and  Blaye,  and  extendi  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gironde, 
II  Blaye  and  La  Roche.  It  contains  many  species  of  fossils  iden- 
itk  tliose  of  the  Paris  basin.  This  fact  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
ihayes  before  I  visited  Blaye  in  1830 ;  but  although  I  recognised 
leral  characters  of  the  rock  to  be  very  different  from  those  of  the 
le  formations  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  I  had 
e  to  verify  its  relative  position.  I  inferred,  however,  the  inferiority 
Blaye  limestone  to  the  Miocene  strata,  from  the  order  in  which 
Ties  presented  itself,  as  I  receded  from  the  chalk  and  passed  to  the 
parts  of  the  Bordeaux  basin.  , 

A  leaving  the  white  chalk  witli  flints,  in  travelling  from  Charante 
ire  to  Bordeaux,  I  first  found  myself  upon  overlying  red  clay  and 
s  at  Mirambeau) :  I  then  came  upon  the  tertiary  limestone  above 
to,  at  Blaye ;  and  lastly,  on  departing  still  farther  from  the  chalk, 
I  the  strata  which,  at  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  contain  exclusively  the 
le  shells. 

occurrence  both  of  Eocene  and  Miocene  fossils  in  the  same  basin 
Gironde,  had  been  cited  by  M.  Bouj  as  a  fact  which  detraeled 
le  Talue  of  zoological  characters  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
logical  relations  of  tertiary  groups.  But  on  farther  inquiry,  the 
•  been  found  to  furnish  additional  grounds  of  confidence  in  these 
•n. 

/h.  Desmoulins  replied,  to  M.  Bou6's  objections,  that  the  assem- 
if  Eocene  shells  are  never  intermixed  with  those  found  in  the 
[oo,^  as  he  calls  tlie  sandy  calcareous  rock  of  the  environs  of 
QX  and  Dax ;  and  M.  Dufr^noy  farther  stated,  that  the  hills  of 
ne  which  border  the  right  bank  of  the  Gironde,  from  Marmande  as 
Blaye,  present  several  sections  wherein  the  Parisian  (or  Eocene) 
ne  is  seen  to  be  separated  from  the  shelly  strata  called  **  faluns,*' 
oelkm,'*  by  a  freshwater  formation  of  considerable  thickness.  It 
I,  therefore,  that  as  the  marine  faluns  of  Touraine  rest  on  a  fresh- 
rormation,  which  overlies  the  marine  calcairo  grossier  of  Paris,  so 
rine  Miocene  strata  of  Bordeaux  are  separated  from  those  of  Blaye 
sshwater  deposit.* 

foHowing  diagram  will  express  the  order  of  position  of  the  groups 
tlluded  to  (Fig.  140.,  p.  346). 

)ofrenoy  considers  the  upper  sands  without  fossils,  which  cover 
r  flat  countries  of  Medoc  and  the  Landes,  to  be  of  the  age  of  the 
nnine  beds.t  But  there  appears  as  yet  to  be  scarcely  sufficient 
enable  us  to  draw  such  an  inference.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
a  Subapennine  or  Older  Pliocene  formation  exists  between  Per- 


*  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  de  Fr&ace,  tome  ii.  p.  440. 
t  See  hit  paper  before  eiCed,  tome  iiL  p.  11. 
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Fig.  140. 


a.  Rod  clay  and  sand. 

b.  Limestone  like  calcaire  grossier,  sometimes  alternating  with  gieen  marl,aBii- 

containing  Eocene  shells. 

c.  Freshwater  formation,  some  as  that  of  the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne. 

d.  Tertiary  strata  of  the  Landes,  same  as  Fig.  139.,  with  Miocene  fowilt. 

pignan  and  the  Pyrenees  ;*  so  that  in  one  region,  in  the  sooth  of  France, 
we  have  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  formations  all  represented: 
an  important  fact,  as  directly  opposed  to  the  theory  which  endeavoan  to 
explain  away  the  distinctness 'of  the  fossils  of  different  tertiary  gfOiipi» 
by  supposing  tliem  to  have  been  all  deposited  in  contemporaneous  basiiii 
belonging  to  independent  zoological  provinces,  not  in  lakes  and  seas 
inhabited  successively  by  distinct  species. 

hiland  cliff  near  Dax, — A  few  miles  west  from  Dax,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  a  steep  bank  is  seen  running  in 
a  direction  nearly  north-east  and  south-west,  or  parallel  to  the  contigiioQi 
coast.  This  steep  declivity,  which  is  about  fi(^y  feet  in  height,  condoets 
us  from  the  higher  platform  of  the  Landes  to  a  lower  plain  which 

Fig.  141. 
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Section  of  Inland  Cliff  at  Messe,  near  Dax. 
a.  Sand  of  the  Landes.  h.  Limestone.  e.  Clay. 

to  the  sea.  The  outline  of  the  ground  might  suggest  to  every  geologist 
the  opinion  that  the  bank  in  question  was  once  a  sea-cliff,  when  the  whdts 
country  stood  at  a  lower  level  relatively  to  the  sea.  But  this  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  making  excavationa 
recently  for  the  foundation  of  a  building  at  Abesse,  a  quantity  of  loose 
sand,  which  formed  the  slope  d  e,  was  removed ;  and  a  perpendicular 
cliff,  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  which  had  hitherto  been  protected  from 
the  agency  of  the  elements,  was  exposed.  The  bottom  of  this  cliff  con- 
sists of  limestone  6,  which  contains  tertiary  shells  and  corals.  Immedi* 
ately  below  the  limestone  is  the  clay,  c;  and  above  it  the  usual  tertiary 
sand,  a,  of  the  department  of  the  Landes.  At  the  base  of  the  precipios 
are  seen  large  partially  rounded  masses  of  rock,  evidently  detached  frov 


*  See  ante,  p.  312. 
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ttnin  b*    The  face  of  the  limestone  is  hollowed  out  and  weathered 
irh  forms  as  are  seen  in  the  calcareous  cliffs  of  the  adjoining  coast, 
ally  at  Biaritz,  near  Bayonne.     It  is  evident  that,  when  the  country 
a  somewhat  lower  level,  the  sea  advanced  along  the  surface  of  the 
eeous  stratum  c,  which,  from  its  yielding  nature,  favoured  the  waste 
lermining  the  more  solid  superincumbent  limestone  6.     Afterwards, 
the  country  had  been  elevated,  part  of  the  sand,  a,  fell  down,  or 
'ifted  by  the  winds,  so  as  to  form  the  talus,  d  e,  which  masked  the 
clitf  until  it  was  artificially  laid  open  to  view, 
situation  of  this  cliff  is  interesting,  as  marking  one  of  the  pauses 
intervened  between  the  successive  movements  of  elevation  by 
the  marine  tertiary  strata  of  this  country  were  upheaved  to  their 
t  height,  a  pause  which  allowed  time  for  the  sea  to  advance  and 
ff  the  upper  beds  a,  6,  from  the  denuded  clay  c. 
i/^eWer.— The  tertiary  strata  of  Montpellier  contain  many  of  the 
id  Bordeaux  species  of  shells,  so  that  they  are  probably  referable 
Miocene  epoch ;  but  in  the  catalogue  given  by  M.  Marcel  de  Serres, 
Pliocene  species,  similar  to  those  of  the  Subapennine  beds,  are 
rated.     M.  de  Christol  mentions  Mastodon  angustidens,  Rhinoceros 
1111118,  a  Tapir,  a  Palsotherium,  and  an  Anthracotherium,  together 
lany  other  mammifers,  besides  cetacea  and  reptiles.* 
oald  be  highly  interesting  if,  upon  fuller  investigation,  the  Mont^ 
beds  should  be  found  to  indicate  a  passage  from  the  fossils  of  the 
16  type  to  those  of  the  Older  Pliocene.     We  may  expect  the  dis- 
of  such  intermediate  links,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  provide  a 
iir  them  in  the  classification  proposed  in  the  fifth  chapter.! 
I  of  Mont  Ferrat  and  the  Superga, — The  late  Signor  Bonelli  of 
was  the  first  who  remarked  that  the  tertiary  shells  found  in  the 
land  and  marl  of  the  Superga  near  Turin  difiered,  as  a  group,  from 
lenerally  characteristic  of  the  Subapennine  beds.     The  same  natu- 
lad  also  observed,  that  many  of  the  species  peculiar  to  the  Superga 
ientical  with  those  occurring  near  Bordeaux  and  Dax.     The  strata 
«h  the  hill  of  the  Superga  is  composed  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
bvtk  seventy  degrees,  as  I  found  when  I  examined  the  Superga  in 
oy  with  Mr.  Murchison  in  1828.     They  consist  partly  of  fine  sand 
irl,  and  partly  of  a  conglomerate  composed  of  primary  boulders^ 
forms  a  lower  part  of  the  series,  and  not,  as  represented  by  M. 
liart  by  mistake,  an  unconformable  and  overlying  mass.|     The 
mes  of  beds. is  more  largely  developed  in  the  chain  of  Mont  Ferrat, 
lly  in  the  basin  of  the  Bormida.     The  high  road  which  leads  from 
.  to  Alessandria  intersects  them  in  its  northern  descent,  and  the 


Aeiiiii^  de  M.  Bott^,  p.  128.    Ball,  de  la  Soe.  G^ol.  de  Franee,  torn.  tU. 
jde,  816.  ♦  TemiM  du  Vioentin,  p.  96. 
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formation  may  be  well  studied  along  this  line  at  Garcare,  Cuto,  and 
Spinto,  at  all  which  localities  fossil  shells  occar  in  a  bright  green  nnd. 
At  Piana,  a  conglomerate,  interstratified  with  this  green  sand,  contain! 
rounded  blocks  of  serpentine  and  chlorate  schist,  larger  than  those  nor 
the  summit  of  the  Superga,  some  of  them  being  not  less  than  nine  feetia 
diameter. 

When  we  descend  to  Aqui,  we  find  the  green  sand  giving  plan  lo 
bluish  marls,  wliich  also  skirt  the  plains  of  the  Tanaro  at  lower  levfli. 
These  newer  marls  are  associated  with  sand,  and  are  nearly  horizontal, 
and  appear  to  belong  to  the  Older  Pliocene  Subapennine  strata.*  I'he 
shells  which  characterize  the  latter  abound  in  various  parts  of  the  conntij 
near  Turin ;  but  that  region  has  not  yet  been  examined  witli  sufficient 
care  to  enable  us  to  give  exact  sections  to  illustrate  tlie  superposition  of 
the  Miocene  and  Older  Pliocene  beds.  It  is,  however,  ascertained  thit 
the  highly  inclined  green  sand,  which  comes  immediately  in  contact  wilh 
the  primary  rocks,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  series. 

Molasse  of  Switzerland, — If  wo  cross  ihe  Alps,  and  pass  from  Pied- 
mont to  Savoy,  we  find  there,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  great  chain,  and 
throughout  the  lower  country  of  Switzerland,  a  soft  green  sandstone  mnch 
resembling  some  of  the  beds  of  the  basin  of  the  Bormida,  above  deseribed, 
and  associated  in  a  similar  manner  with  marls  and  conglomerate.  Thii 
formation  is  called  in  Switzerland  **  molasse,"  said  to  be  derived  from 
'*mol,'*  **9q/?,'*  because  the  stone  is  easily  cut  in  the  quarry.  It  ii'of 
vast  thickness ;  but  shells  have  so  rarely  been  found  in  it,  that  they  do 
not  supply  sufficient  data  for  correctly  determining  its  age.  M.  Studer, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  **  molasse,"  enumerates  some  fossil  shells  found 
near  Lucerne,  agreeing,  apparently,  with  those  of  the  Subapennine  hilli. 
The  correspondence  in  mineral  character  between  the  green  sand  of  Pied- 
mont and  that  of  Switzerland  can  in  nowise  authorize  us  to  infer  indentity 
of  age,  but  merely  to  conclude  that  both  have  been  derived  from  the  degn- 
dation  of  similar  ancient  rocks. 

Until  the  place  of  the  **  molasse"  in  the  chronological  series  of  tertiaiy 
formations  has  been  more  rigorously  determined,  the  application  of  this 
provincial  name  to  the  tertiary  groups  of  other  countries  must  be  very 
uncertain,  and  it  will  be  desirable  to  confine  it  to  the  tertiary  beds  of 
Switzerland. 

Styria,  Vienna^  Hungary. — Of  the  various  groups  which  have  hitherto 
been  referred  to  the  Miocene  era,  none  are  so  important  in  thickness 
and  geographical  extent  as  those  which  are  found  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Alps,  in  what  have  been  termed  the  basins  of  Vienna  and  StyriSf 
and  which  spread  thence  into  the  plains  of  Hungary.  The  collection  of 
shells  formed  by  M.  Constant  Prevost,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Viennii 

*  See  wcticn,  Fig.  M.,  anti»,  p.  200. 
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Old  described  by  him  in  1820,*  was  alone  sufficient  to  identify  a  great 
mt  of  the  formations  of  that  country  with  the  Miocene  beds  of  the  Loire, 
3ironde,  and  Piedmont.  The  fossil  remains  subsequently  procured  by 
Kal  indefatigable  observer  M.  Bou^,  have  served  to  show  the  still  greater 
uige  of  the  same  beds  through  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

It  appears  from  the  recently  published  memoirs  of  Professor  Sedg- 
rick  and  Mr.  Murchison,t  that  the  formations  of  Styria  may  be  divided 
BCo  groups  corresponding  to  those  adopted  by  M.  Partsch  for  the  Vienna 
wds ;  the  basin  of  Styria  exhibiting  nearly  the  same  phenomena  as  that 
»r  Vienna.  These  regions  have  evidently  formed,  during  the  Miocene 
leiiod,  two  deep  bays  of  the  same  sea,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
jmui  promontory  connected  with  the  central  ridge  of  the  eastern  Alps. 

The  English  geologist  above  mentioned  describe  a  long  succession  of 
Dvine  strata  intervening  between  the  Alps  and  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
rhieh  are  divisible  into  three  natural  groups,  each  of  vast  thickness,«and 
fibrding  a'great  variety  of  rocks.  All  tliese  groups  are  of  marine  origin, 
jkI  He  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  but  have  throughout  a  slight  easterly 
lip;  io  that,  in  traversing  them  from  west  to  east,  we  commence  with 
be  oldest,  and  end  with  the  youngest  beds. 

At  their  western  extremity  they  fill  an  irregular  trough-shaped  depress* 
m,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Mur,  the  Raab,  and  the  Drave, 
uke  their  way  to  the  lower  Danube.l  Hero  the  first  group  is  developed, 
omisting  of  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  marls,  some  of  the  marls  con- 
lioing  marine  shells.  Beds  also  of  lignite  occur,  showing  that  wood 
ras  drifted  down  in  large  quantities  into  the  sea.  In  parts  of  the  series 
liere  are  masses  of  rounded  siliceous  pebbles,  resembling  the  shingle 
raks  which  are  forming  on  some  of  our  coasts. 

Th^  second  principal  group  is  characterized  by  coralline  and  concre* 
ionary  limestone  of  a  yellowish  white  colour ;  it  is  finely  exposed  in  the 
searpments  of  Wildon,  and  in  the  hills  of  Ehrenhausen,  on  the  right 
ank  of  the  Mur.§  This  coralline  limestone  is  not  less  than  400  feet 
hiek  at  Wildon,  and  exceeds,  therefore,  some  of  the  most  considerable 
i  oor  secondary  groups  in  England.) 

Beds  of  sandstone,  sand,  and  shale,  and  calcareous  marls,  are  associated 
rith  Uie  above-mentioned  limestone* 

The  third  group,  which  occurs  at  a  still  grreater  distance  from  the 
MNnitains,  is  composed  of  sandstone  and  marl,  and  of  beds  of  limestonOy 
ihibiting  here  and  there  a  perfectly  oolitic  structure.  In  this  system 
mmI  shells  are  numerous. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  formations  above  described,  it  is  by  no  means 


*  Joamal  de  Physique,  Novembre,  1820. 

t  Qeol.  Timns.,  Second  SeriM,  vol.  in.  p.  301.  X  Ibid.,  p.  889. 

{  IM.,^ 886.  I  IMd., p. 900. 
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clear  that  the  coralline  limestones  of  the  second  group  are  posterior  ii 
origin  to  all  the  beds  of  the  first  division;  they  may  possibly  have  besa 
formed  at  some  distance  from  land,  while  the  head  of  the  gulf  was  becoia- 
ing  tilled  up  with  enormous  deposits  of  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  which 
may,  in  that  quarter,  have  rendered  the  waters  too  turbid  for  the  fulleit 
development  of  testaceous  and  coralline  animals. 

The  middle  group,  both  in  the  basins  of  Siyria  and  Vienna,  belonp 
indisputably  to  the  Miocene  period  ;  for  the  species  of  shells  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Loire,  Gironde,  and  other  contemporary  basins  before  notieed. 
Whether  the  lowest  and  uppermost  systems  are  referable  to  the  same,  at 
to  distinct  tertiary  epochs,  is  the  only  que:»tion.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  accumulation  of  so  vast  a  succession  of  beds  required  an  immense 
lapse  of  ages,  and  we  should  expect  to  tind  some  diflerence  in  the  apeciei 
characterising  the  different  members  of  the  series  ;  nevertheless,  all  may 
belong  to  different  subdivisions  of  the  Miocene  period.  Professor  Sed^ 
wick  and  Mr.  Murchison  have  suggested  tliat  the  inferior,  or  first  groupv 
which  comprises  the  strata  between  the  Alps  and  the  coralline  limettone 
of  Wildon,  may  correspond  in  age  to  the  Paris  basin;  but  the  list  of  fos- 
sils which  they  have  given  seems  rather  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the 
deposit  is  of  the  Miocene  era.  They  mention  four  characteristic  Miocene 
fossils, — Mytilus  Brardii,  Cerithium  pictum,  C.  pupaeforme,  and  C.  pli- 
catum ; — and  though  some  few  of  the  associated  shells  are  common  to  the 
Paris  basin,  such  a  coincidence  is  no  more  than  holds  true  in  regard  lo 
all  the  European  Miocene  formations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  third  or  newest  system,  which  overlies  the 
coralline  limestone,  contains  fossils  which  do  not  appear  to  depart  so 
widely  from  the  Miocene  type  as  to  authorize  us  to  separate  them.  They 
appear  to  agree  with  the  tertiary  strata  of  a  great  part  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  which  are  referable  to  the  Miocene  period.* 

Volhynia  and  PodoHa. — We  may  expect  to  find  many  other  districts 
in  Europe  composed  of  Miocene  strata;  and  there  is  already  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  marine  deposits  of  the  platform  of  Volhynia  And  Podolia 
were  of  this  era.  The  fossils  of  that  region,  which  is  bounded  by  Galicia 
on  the  west,  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  east,  and  comprises  parts  of  the 
basins  of  the  Bog  and  the  Dneister,  has  been  investigated  by  Von  Buchy 
Eichwald,  and  Du  Bois ;  and  the  latter  has  given  excellent  plales  of  more 
than  one  hundred  fossil  shells  of  the  country,  which  M.  Deshayes  finds 
to  agree  decidedly  with  the  fossils  of  the  Miocene  period.t 

The  formation  consists  of  sand  and  sandstone,  clay,  coarse  limestone^ 
and  a  white  oolite,  the  last  of  which  is  of  great  extent. 

Maymce. — The  tertiary  strata  near  Mayence  contain  in  abundance 


*  See  tables  of  thellB  by  M.  Deshayes,  in  Appendix  I.  of  the  octavo  edition, 
t  Conch.  FoM.  du  Plateau  Wolhyni-Podol.,  par  F.  du  Bois.    Berlin,  1831. 
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he  Mytilas  Branlii,  and  several  other  characteristic  Miocene  fossils. 
They  occupy  a  tract  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in  breadtli,  extending  along 
he  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Mayence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
leim,  and  are  again  found  to  the  east,  north,  and  south-west  of  Frankfort. 
in  8dme  places  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  freshwater  formation  ;  but 
D  others,  as  at  Alzey,  the  shells  are  for  the  most  part  marine.  Cerithia 
ire  in  great  profusion,  which  indicates  that  the  sea  where  the  deposit 
W9a  formed  was  fed  by  rivers  ;  and  the  great  quantity  of  fossil  land  shells, 
shiefly  of  the  genus  Helix,  confirm  the  same  opinion.  The  variety  in 
he  species  of  shells  is  small,  scarcely  eighty  having  yet  been  discovered, 
18  I  learn  from  Professor  Bronn,  of  Heidelberg,  while  the  individuals  are 
exceedingly  numerous ;  a  fact  which  acconls  perfectly  with  the  idea  that 
he  formation  may  have,  originated  in  a  gulf  or  sea  which,  like  the  Baltic, 
iras  brackish  in  some  parts  and  almost  fresh  in  others.  A  species  of 
Paludina,  very  nearly  resembling  the  recent  Littorina  ulva,  is  found 
hroughout  this  basin.  These  shells  may  be  compared  in  size  to  graini 
>f  rice,  and  often  are  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  almost  entire  strata  of 
marl*  and  limestone.  I  have  seen  them  as  J^ick  as  grains  of  sand,  in 
stratified  masses  fifteen  feet  thick ;  and  Professor  Bronn  has  observed  a 
mccession  of  beds  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  they  are  the  princi- 
pal constituent. 

I  was  unable  to  find  any  natural  sections  which  exhibited  the  relations 
of  the  Mayence  strata  above  described  to  the  sandy  beds  of  Eppelsheim, 
wherein  the  new  genus  Deinotherium,  and  the  bones  of  the  Mastodon 
iTemensis,  and  otker  mammifers,  have  been  discovered.  But  I  think  it 
OMNit  probable  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same  era,  and  that  the  fresh- 
water beds  of  Georges  Gemund,  in  Bavaria,  as  well  as  several  other  de- 
tached lacustrine  groups  of  that  country  and  of  Wurtemburg,  may  be 
referred  to  the  Miocene  period.  At  Georges  Gemund,  as  in  Touraine, 
we  find  an  association  of  the  genera  Palaeotherium,  Mastodon,  and  Rhi- 
noceros. 

Osna6rucA.— From  the  fossils  which  I  have  seen  in  the  cabinet  of 
Count  Munster  at  Bayreuth,  I  have  little  doubt  that  strata  of  the  Miocene 
period  are  largely  developed  between  the  mountains  of  the  Teutobour- 
gerwald  and  Wesergebirge,  including  the  environs  of  Osnabruch,  MQn- 
steTf  Astrupp,  and  other  places. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

MIOCENE   F0RMATION8—ALLUVIAI^— FRESHWATER— VOLCAKIC. 

Miocene  dluviums — Auvergne — Mont  Perrier— Extinct  quadrupede — ^Vehy— ft* 
leanais — Alluviunui  conteuiporaneous  with  Falani  of  Touraine — Miocene  fteA* 
water  fbrmationa— Upper  Val  d'Arno— Extinct  mammalia  (p-  354.)— Coal  d 
Cadibona— Miocene  yolcanic  rocka— Han|fary— Tranaylvania— Styrift— Amrergne 

— VeUy. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  offer  some  observations  on  the  aUunau 
and  freshwater  formations  of  the  Miocene  era,  and  shall  afterwards  point 
out  the  countries  in  Europe  where  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  period 
may  be  studied. 


Miocene  AlluviurM* 

Auvtrgnt, — The  annexed  drawing  will  explain  the  position  of  two 
ancient  beds  of  alluvium,  c  and  e,  in  Auvergne,  in  which  the  remains  of 

Fig.  142. 


PosUUmofthe  Miocau  aUMoiums  of  Mont  Perrier  (or  Bcmlmie). 

Descending  series. 

a.   Newer  alluvinm.  b.  Second  trachyttc  brecois. 

e.  Second  Miocene  alluvium  with  bonea. 

d.  First  tracbytic  breccia.         ^ 

a.  First  Miocene  alluvium  with  bones. 

/.  Compact  basalt.  g.  Eocene  lacustrine  strata. 

several  quadrupeds  characteristic  of  the  Miocene  period  have  been  ob- 
tained. In  order  to  account  for  the  situation  of  these  beds  of  rounded 
pebbles  and  sand,  wc  must  suppose  that  after  the  tertiary  strata g*,  covered 
by  the  basaltic  lava/,  had  been  disturbed  and  exposed  to  aqueous  denu- 
dation, a  yallcy  was  excavated,  wherein  the  alluvium  e  was  accumulated, 
and  in  which  tlie  remains  of  quadrupeds  then  inhabiting  the  country 
were  buried.  The  tracbytic  breccia  d  was  then  superimposed;  thii 
breccia  is  an  aggregate  of  shapeless  and  angular  fragments  of  trachyte, 
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mnented  by  volcanic  tufF  and  pumice,  resemUing  some  of  the  breccias 
rhich  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  neighbouring  extinct  volcano  of 
iont  Dor  In  Auvergne,  or  those  which  are  found  on  Etna.  Upon  this 
ests  another  alluvium,  c,  which  also  contains  the  bones  of  Miocene  spe- 
iat,  and  this  is  covered  by  another  enormous  mass  of  tufaceous  breccia. 
The  breccias  have  probably  resulted  from  the  sudden  rush  of  large  bodies 
iC^irater  down  the  sides  of  an  elevated  volcano  at  its  moments  of  eruption, 
lerhaps  when  snow  was  melted  by  lava.  Such  floods  occur  in  Iceland, 
weeping  away  loose  blocks  of  lava  and  ejections  surrounding  the  crater, 
Jid  then  strewing  the  plains  with  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  enveloped 
n  mud  or  '*  moya."  The  abrupt  escarpment  presented  by  the  above- 
letcribed  beds,  6,  c,  cf,  e,  towards  the  valley  of  the  Couze,  must  have 
teen  caused  by  subsequent  erosion,  which  has  carried  away  a  large  por- 
lon  of  those  masses.* 

In  the  alluviums  c  and  f,  MM.  Groizet,  Jobert,  Chabriol,  and  Bouillet 
mre  discovered  the  remains  of  about  forty  species  of  extinct  mammalia, 
iie  greater  part  of  which  are  peculiar  as  yet  to  this  locality ;  but  some  of 
liem  ire  characteristic  of  the  Miocene  period,  being  common  to  the  faluns 
f  Tooraine,  and  associated  in  other  localities  with  marine  Miocene  strata. 
Lmong  these  species  may  be  enumerated  Mastodon  minor  and  M.  arver- 
ADsis,  Hippopotamus  major.  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus,  and  Tapir  arver- 
lenais.  The  Elephas  primigenius,  a  species  common  to  so  many  tertiary 
«riods,  is  also  stated  to  accompany  the  rest.  In  some  cases  the  remains 
re  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  indicate  the  exact  species,  but  the 
>Uowing  genera  can  be  determined : — The  boar,  horse,  ox,  hyaena  (two 
pecies),  felis  (three  or  four),  bear  (three),  deer  (many  species),  canis, 
tter,  beaveft  hare,  and  water^rat.t 

Fe£ay.— In  Velay  a  somewhat  similar  group  of  mammiferous  remains 
rere  found  by  Dr.  Hibbert|  in  a  bed  of  volcanic  scorisB  and  tuff,  inclosed 
elween  two  beds  of  basaltic  lava,  at  Saint  Privat  d'Aliier.  Some  of  the 
ones  were  found  adhering  to  the  slaggy  lava.  Among  the  animals  were 
thinoceros  leptorhinus,  Ilyeena  spelaea,  and  another  species  allied  to 
16  spotted  hyiena  of  the  Cape,  together  with  four  undetermined  species  of 
eer.§ 

At  Cussac  and  Solilhac,  one  league  from  Puy  en  Velay,  M.  Robert 
iscovered,  in  an  ancient  alluvium  covered  with  lava,  the  remains  of 


*  For  tn  account  of  the  position  and  age  of  the  volcanic  breccias  of  Mont  Perrier 
Bd  Boulade,  see  Lyell  and  MurchiBon  on  the  Beds  of  Mont  Perrier,  Ed.  New  Phil. 
MBB.,  July,  1829,  p.  15. 

f  Recherches  but  Icb  Obb.  Fobb.  du  D^pt.  du  Puy  de  Dome,  4to.  1828.    Eaaai 
r^l.  et  Mineral,  sur  lea  En?ironB  d^lsaoire  Dept.  du  Puy  de  Dome,  folio,  1827. 
t  Edin.  Journ.  of  Sci.,  No.  iv..  New  SerieB,  p.  276. 

i  FigureB  of  Bome  of  theae  remaina  are  given  by  M.  Bertrand  de  Doue,  Ann.  de 
i  Boo.  d*AgricQlt.  de  Pay,  1626. 
Vol.  U.— »  U 
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Elephas  primi genius,  Rhinoceros  leptorhinusy  Tapir  anremensis,  hont 
(two  species),  deer  (seven  species),  ox  (two  species),  and  an  antelope. 

Orleanais. — In  the  Orieanais,  at  Avaray,  Chevilly,  lea  Aides,  and  In 
Barres,  fossil  land  quadrupeds  have  been  found  associated  with  fluviatile 
shells  and  reptiles,  identical  with  those  found  in  the  marine  faluns  of  Too- 
raine.*  These  are  supposed  with  great  probability,  by  M.  Desnoyen 
to  mark  the  passage  of  streams  which  flowed  towards  the  sea  in  which  the 
faluns  were  deposited^ 

Miocene  Freshwater  Ibrmations. 

Upper  Vol  d^Amo, — ^There  are  a  great  number  of  isolated  tertiary  fo^ 
mations,  of  freshwater  origin,  resting  on  primary  and  secondary  rocks  in 
difierent  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  now  find  small  lakai 
scattered  over  our  continents  and  islands,  wherein  deposits  are  forming, 
quite  detached  from  all  contemporary  marine  strata.  To  determine  the 
age  of  such  groups,  with  reference  to  the  great  chronological  seriei 
established  for  the  marine  strata,  must  often  be  a  matter  of  difficalty, 
since  we  cannot  always  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  studying  a  locality  where 
the  freshwater  species  are  intermixed  with  marine  shelby  or  where  thej 
occur  in  beds  alternating  with  marine  strata. 

The  deposit  of  the  upper  Val  d'Arno  before  alluded  to  (p.  806),  wu 
evidently  formed  in  an  ancient  lake ;  but,  although  the  foeail  teataceoos 
and  mammiferous  remains  preserved  therein  are  very  numerous,  it  ii 
scarcely  possible,  at  present,  to  decide  with  certainty  the  precise  era  to 
which  they  belong.  I  collected  six  species  of  lacustrine  shells,  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  from  this  basin,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Anodon,  Paludina,  and  Neritina ;  but  M.  Deshayes  was  unable  to  identify 
any  one  of  them  with  any  recent  or  fossil  species  known  to  him.  If  the 
beds  belonged  to  the  Older  Pliocene  formations,  we  might  expect  that 
several  of  the  fossils  would  agree  specifically  with  living  testacea ;  and  I 
am  therefore  disposed  to  believe  that  they  belong  to  an  older  epoch.  If 
we  consider  the  terrestrial  mammalia  of  the  same  beds,  we  immedialdj 
perceive  that  they  cannot  be  assimilated  to  th3  Eocene  type,  as  exhibited 
in  the  Paris  basin,  or  in  Auvergne  and  Velay :  but  some  of  them  agree 
with  Miocene  species.  Mr.  Pentland  has  obligingly  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  fossil  mammifers  of  the  upper  Val  d'Arno  which  are  in  the 

museums  of  Paris. Ferss — Ursus  cultridens,   Viverra  Valdarnensis, 

Canis  lupus  (?),  and  another  of  the  size  of  the  common  fox.  Hyaena 
radiata,  H.  fossilis.  Felis  (a  new  species,  of  the  size  of  the  panther). 
Rodentia — Histrix,  nearly  allied  to  dorsaiis,  Castor.  Pachydtrmattt^ 
Elephas  Italicus,  Mastodon  angustidens,  M.  Taperoides,  Tapir 

*  MM.  DeBnoyen  and  Lockart,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.,  torn.  ii.  p.  336. 
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Bquns ,  Sua  serofa,  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus,  Hippopotamfis  major^ 

OMilis.     Ruminantia — Cervus  megaceros  (?),  C.  Valdamensis,  C. 

new  species),  Bos,  bubalo  affinis,  B.  urus  and  B.  taurus. 

Cuvier  also  mentions  the  remains  of  a  species  of  lophiodon  as  occur- 
-ing  among  the  bones  in  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo.*  The  elephant  of  this 
ilace  has  been  called  by  Nestit  meridiorudis,  and  is  considered  by  him 
IS  distinct  from  the  Siberian  fossil  species  E.  primigeniti8,  with  which, 
lowever,  some  eminent  comparative  anatomists  regard  it  as  identical. 

Fig.  143. 


Omdtbmna 


Section  of  the  freshwater  formoHon  of  Cadibona. 

a.  Blue  marl  and  yellow  sand  (Older  Pliocene). 
h.  Sand,  shale,  and  coal  of  Cadibona  (Miocene  ?). 
X.  Green  sand,  &c.,  of  the  Bormida  (Miocene). 
d.  Chloritic  and  Micaceous  schist,  serpentine,  &e. 

Phe  skeletons  of  the  hippopotamus  are  exceedingly  abundant;  no  less 
ban  forty  had  been  procured  when  I  visited  Florence  in  1828.  Remains 
>f  the  elephant,  stag,  ox,  and  horse,  are  also  extremely  numerous.  In 
irioter  the  superficial  degradation  of  the  soil  is  so  rapid,  that  bones  which 
he  jrear  before  were  buried  are  seen  to  project  from  the  surface  of  the 
oil,  and  are  described  by  the  peasants  as  growing.  In  this  manner  the 
ipe  of  the  horns  of  stags,  or  of  the  tusks  of  hippopotamuses,  oflen 
ippear  on  the  surface,  and  thus  lead  to  the  discovery  of  an  entire  head  or 
ikeleton. 

Cbdi6ona.— Another  example  of  an  isolated  lacustrine  deposit,  belong- 
Dg  posflibly  to  the  Miocene  period,  is  that  which  occurs  at  Cadibona, 
«iweea  Savona  and  Carcare  ;  a  place  which  I  visited  in  August  1828,  in 
iompany  with  Mr.  Murchison.  Its  position  is  described  in  the  annexed 
aetioD,  which  does  not,  however,  pretend  to  accuracy  in  regard  to  the 
elative  heights  of  the  different  rocks,  or  the  distances  of  the  places  from 
aeh  other.  The  lacustrine  strata  are  composed  of  gravel,  grit«  and  mica. 
8008  sandstone,  of  such  materials  as  were  derivable  from  the  surround- 
Dg  primary  rocks ;  and  so  great  is  the  thickness  of  this  mass,  that  some 
alleys  intersect  it  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  without 
lenelrating  to  the  subjacent  formations.  In  one  part  of  the  series,  car- 
•onaceoua  shales  occur,  and  several  seams  of  coal  from  two  to  six  feet  in 
hiftkneaa ;  but  no  impressions  of  plants  of  which  the  species  could  be 


*  Ois.  FoM.,  vol.  V.  p.  504. 

t  Lettere  lopra  alcune  Own  Fossili  del  Vil  d'Amo,  Ac. 
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deteritiined,  and  no  shells  have  been  discovered.  Many  entire  jaws  and 
other  bones  of  an  extinct  mammifert  called  by  Cuvier  Anthraeotberinniy 
have  been  found  in  the  coal-beds,  the  bone  being  itself  changed  into  a 
kind  of  coal ;  but  as  this  species  has  not  as  yet  occurred  elsewhere  ia 
association  with  organic  remains  of  known  date,  it  afibids  us  no  aid  wbea 
we  attempt  to  assign  a  place  to  the  lignites  of  Cadibona. 

Miocene  Volcanic  rockn* 

Hungary. — M.  Beudant,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Hungary,  deseribei 
five  distinct  groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  which,  although  nowhere  of  great 
extent,  form  striking  features  iu  the  physical  geography  of  Uiat  country, 
rising  as  they  do  abruptly  from  extensive  plains  composed  of  tertiary 
strata.  They  may  have  constituted  islands  in  the  ancient  sea«  as  Santorin 
and  Milo  now  do  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago ;  and  M.  Beudant  has  remarked 
that  the  mineral  products  of  the  last-mentioned  islands  resemble  remarkably 
those  of  the  Hungarian  extinct  volcanos,  where  many  of  the  same  mine- 
rals, as  opal,  calcedony,  resinous  silex  {Hlex  rennUe)f  pearlite,  obstdian, 
and  pitchstone  abound. 

The  Hungarian  lavas  are  chiefly  felspathic,  consisting  of  different  Tarie- 
ties  of  trachyte ;  many  are  cellular,  and  used  as  millstones ;  some  so 
porous  and  even  scoriform  as  to  resemble  those  which  have  issued  in  the 
open  air.  Pumice  occurs  in  great  quantity :  and  there  are  conglomerates, 
or  rather  breccias,  wherein  fragments  of  trachyte  are  bound  together  by 
pumiceous  tuff,  or  sometimes  by  silex. 

It  is  probable  that  these  rocks  were  permeated  by  the  waters  of  hot 
springs,  impregnated,  like  the  Geysers,  with  silica ;  or,  in  some  instances, 
perhaps,  by  aqueous  vapours,  which,  like  those  of  Lancerote,  may  have 
precipitated  hydrate  of  silica.* 

By  the  influence  of  such  springs  or  vapours  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  washed  down  during  floods,  and  buried  in  tuffs  on  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains,  may  have  become  silicified.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  says  M. 
Beudant,  to  dig  into  any  of  the  pumiceous  deposits  of  these  mountains 
without  meeting  with  opalized  wood,  and  sometimes  entire  silicified  trunks 
of  trees  of  great  size  and  weight. 

It  appears  from  the  species  of  shells  collected  principally  by  M«  Bou^, 
and  examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  that  the  fossil  remains  imbedded  in  the 
volcanic  tuffs,  and  in  strata  alternating  with  them  in  Hungary,  are  of  the 
Miocene  type,  and  not  identical,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  with  the 
fossils  of  the  Paris  basin. 

Transylvania. — The  igneous  rocks  of  the  eastern  part  of  Transylvania, 
described  by  M .  Bou^,  are  probably  of  the  same  age.     They  cover  s 

•  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  350. 
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ible  area,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tha  Hungarian  lavas, 
iefly  trachytic.  Several  large  craters,  containing  shallow  lakes, 
Maars  of  the  Eifel,  are  met  with  in  some  regions ;  and  a  rent  in 
lytic  mountains  of  Budoshagy  exhales  hot  sulphureous  vapours, 
invert  the  trachyte  into  alum-stone;  a  change  which  that  rock  has 
DO  at  remote  periods  in  several  parts  of  Hungary. 
X.— Many  of  the  volcanic  groups  of  this  country  bear  a  similar 
to  the  Styrian  tertiary  deposits,  as  do  the  Hungarian  rocks  to  the 
strata  of  that  country.  The  shells  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
tuffs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  lived  in  the  sea  when 
anic  eruptions  were  in  progress,  as  many  of  the  Val  di  Noto  lavas 
%  before  described,  wercxshown  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
Pliocene  strata.* 

rgne — Velay, — I  believe  that  part  of  the  v(dcanic  eruptions  of 
le  took  place  during  the  Miocene  period  ;  those,  for  example, 
over,  or  are  interstratified  with,  the  alluviums  mentioned  in  this 
and  some  of  the  ancient  basaltic  cappings  of  hills  in  Auvergne, 
spose  on  gravel  characterized  by  similar  organic  remains.  A  part 
lie  igneous  rocks  of  Velay  must  belong  to  this  epoch ;  but  these  will 
referred  to  when  I  treat  more  fully  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Central 
the  older  part  of  which  are  referable  to  the  Eocene  period. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


EOCENE    FRESHWATER   FORMATIONS. 


period — Freshwater  formations — Central  France — ^Map— Ldmagne  d'An- 
—Sandstone  and  conglomerate — ^Tertiary  red  marl  and  red  sandstone— 
and  white  foliated  marls  (p.  361.) — Indosial  limestone — Gypseous  marls— 
tin— Freshwater  formation  of  Puy  en  Velay  (p.  366.)— Of  Cantal— Resem- 
of  Anrillac  limestone  and  flints  to  onr  upper  chalk — Conokiding  remarks. 

t  now  traced  back  the  history  of  the  European  formations  to  that 
rhen  the  seas  and  lakes  were  inhabited  by  testacea,  of  which  a 
f  belonged  to  species  now  existing ;  a  period  which  I  have  desig- 
(Oeenet  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  the  present  state  of  the  animate 

prick  and  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  400.  Dau- 
okuios,  p.  92. 
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creation.  But  although  a  small  number  only  of  the  living  species  of 
animals  were  then  in  being,  there  are  ample  grounds  for  inferring  that  all 
the  great  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  such  as  they  now  exist,  were 
then  fully  represented.  In  regard  to  the  testacea,  indeed,  it  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  inference ;  for  more  than  1800  species  of  this  class  have  bees 
obtained  from  that  small  number  of  detached  Eocene  deposits  which  fain 
hitherto  been  examined  in  Europe. 

The  celebrated  Paris  basin,  the  position  of  which  was  pointed  out  is 
the  former  part  of  this  book  (see  wood-cut,  ante,  p.  202),  first  presents 
itself,  and  seems  to  claim  our  chief  attention  when  we  examine  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  era.  But  in  order  the  more  easily  to  explain  the  peeoliar 
nature  and  origin  of  that  group,  it  will  be  desirable,  first,  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  certain  deposits  of  Central  France,  which  afford  many  interest- 
ing points  of  analogy  to  that  of  Paris,  both  in  organic  remains  and  minenl 
composition,  and  where  the  original  circumstances  under  which  the  strati 
were  accumulated  may  more  easily  be  discerned. 

Auvergne. — The  deposits  alluded  to,  which  I  examined  in  the  summer 
of  1828,  in  company  with  Mr.  Murchison,  are  those  of  the  lacustrine 
basins  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay,  and  their  sites  may  be  seen  in 
the  annexed  Map.  They  appear  to  be  the  monuments  of  ancient  lakes, 
which  may  have  resembled  in  geographical  distribution  some  of  those  now 
existing  in  Switzerland,  and  may  like  them  have  occupied  the  depressions 
in  a  mountainous  country,  and  have  been  each  fed  by  one  or  more  riven 
and  torrents.  The  country  where  they  occur  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  granite  and  difierent  varieties  of  granitic  schist,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  patches  of  secondary  strata  much  dislocated,  and  which  have 
probably  suffered  great  denudation.  There  are  also  some  vast  piles  of  volca- 
nic matter  (see  the  annexed  Map),  the  greater  part  of  which  is  newer  than 
the  freshwater  strata,  and  is  sometimes  seen  to  rest  upon  them,  whibt  a 
small  part  has  evidently  been  of  oontemporaneous  origin.  Of  these 
igneous  rocks  I  shall  treat  more  particularly  in  the  nineteenth  chapter, 
and  shall  now  speak  only  of  the  lacustrine  beds. 

The  most  northern  of  the  freshwater  groups  is  situated  in  the  viUey- 
plain  of  the  Allier,  which  lies  within  the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
being  the  tract  which  went  formerly  by  the  name  of  the  Limagne  d'An- 
vergne.  It  is  inclosed  by  two  parallel  primitive  ranges, — thai  of  the 
For^z,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Loire  and  Allier,  on  die  MM;  and 
that  of  the  Monts  Domes,  which  separates  the  Allier  from  the  Sionle^  on 
the  west.*  The  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  twenty  miles ;  and 
it  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  sand,  sand- 
stone, calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  limestone,  none  of  which  observe  a 
fixed  and  invariable  order  of  superposition.     The  ancient  borders  of  the 

*    Scrope,  Geology  of  Ceatral  France,  p.  15. 
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lake  wherein  the  freshwater  strata  were  accumulated^  maj  generally  be 
traced  with  precision,  the  granite  and  other  ancient  rocks  rising  up  boldly 
from  the  level  country.  The  precise  junction,  however,  of  the  lacustriiiB 
and  granitic  beds  is  rarely  seen,  as  a  small  valley  usually  intervenei 
between  them.  The  freshwater  strata  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  retain 
their  horizontality  within  a  very  slight  distance  of  the  border-Tocks,  while 
in  some  places  they  are  inclined,  and  in  a  few  instances  vertical.  The 
principal  divisions  into  which  the  lacustrine  series  may  be  separated  are 
the  following : — Ist,  Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  includiog  red 
marl  and  red  sandstone.  2dly,  Green  and  white  foliated  maris.  3d]y, 
Limestone  or  travertin,  oolite.     4thly,  Gypseous  marls. 

1.  a.  Sandstone  and  cong'^m«ra/e.— Strata  of  sand  and  gravel,  some- 
times bound  together  into  a  solid  rock,  are  found  in  great  abundanee 
around  the  confines  of  the  lacustrine  basin,  containing,  in  difierent  places, 
pebbles  of  all  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  adjoining  elevated  country ;  namely, 
granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  porphyry,  and  others.  But  the 
arenaceous  strata  do  not  form  one  continuous  band  around  the  maifin  of 
the  basin,  being  rather  disposed  like  the  independent  deltas  which  grow 
at  the  mouths  of  torrents  along  the  borders  of  existing  lakes.* 

At  Chamalieres,  near  Clermont,  we  have  an  example  of  one  of  these 
littoral  groups  of  local  extent,  where  the  pebbly  beds  slope  away  from  the 
granite  as  if  they  had  formed  a  talus  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake  nesr 
the  steep  shore.  A  section  of  about  fifty  feet  in  vertical  height  has  been 
laid  open  by  a  torrent,  and  the  pebbles  are  seen  to  consist  throughout  of 
rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  granite,  quartz,  primary  slate,  and  red 
sandstone ;  but  without  any  intermixture  of  those  volcanic  rocks  which 
now  abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  Partial  layers  of  lignite  and  pieces 
of  wood  are  found  in  these  beds,  but  no  shells ;  a  fact  which  probably 
indicates  that  testacea  could  not  live  where  the  turbid  waters  of  a  stream 
were  frequently  hurrying  down  uprooted  trees,  together  with  sand  and 
pebbles,  or  that,  if  they  existed,  they  were  triturated  by  the  transported 
rocks. 

There  are  other  localities  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  where  quartaose 
grits  are  found,  composed  of  white  sand  bound  together  by  a  siiiceoos 
cement. 

Occasionally,  when  the  grits  rest  on  granite,  as  at  Chamalieres  before 
mentioned,  and  many  other  places,  the  separate  crystals  of  quarts,  mica, 
and  felspar,  of  the  disintegrated  granite,  are  bound  together  again  by  the 
silex,  so  that  the  granite  seems  regenerated  in  a  new  and  even  more  solid 
form ;  and  thus  so  gradual  a  passage  may  easily  be  traced  between  s 
crystalline  rock  and  one  of  mechanical  origin,  that  we  can  scarcely  dif- 
tinguish  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

Id  the  Puy  de  Jussat,  and  the  neighbouring  hill  of  La  Roche,  are  white 

*  See  Book  II.  chap.  ?. 
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me  grito,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter,  Mrhich  is  sometimes  so 
nt  as  to  form  imbedded  nodules.  These  sometimes  constitute 
idal  concretions  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  pass  into  beds  of  solid 
me  resembling  the  Italian  travertins,  or  tiie  deposits  of  mineral 

16  hills  above  mentioned,  we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  section 
loasly  exposed  for  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  thickness.     At  the 

are  foliated  marls,  white  and  green,  about  four  hundred  feet  thick ; 
>ve,  resting  on  the  marls,  are  the  quartzose  grits  before  mentioned, 
le  associated  travertins.  This  section  is  close  to  the  confines  of 
iin ;  so  that  the  lake  must  here  have  been  filled  up  near  the  shore 
DO  mud,  before  the  coarse  superincumbent  sand  was  introduced. 
are  other  cases  where  sand  is  seen  below  the  marl. 
•  Hed  marl  and  sandstone. — But  the  most  remarkable  o^  the  are- 
8  groups  is  one  of  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  which  are  identical 
heir  characters  with  the  secondary  new  red  sandstone  and  marl 
^aod.  In  these  secondary  rocks,  the  red  ground  is  sometimes 
ited  with  light  greenish  spots,  and  the  same  may  be  seen  in  the 
^  formation  of  freshwater  origin  at  Coudes,  on  the  Allier.  The 
ire  sometimes  of  a  purplish-red  colour,  as  at  Champheix,  and  are 
Mtnied  by  a  reddish  limestone  like  the  well-known  **  cornstone,*' 
is  associated  with  the  old  red  sandstone  of  English  geologists. 
d  sandstone  and  marl  of  Auvergne  have  evidently  been  derived 
le  degradation  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which  are  seen  in  situ 
adjoining  hills,  decomposing  into  a  soil  very  similar  to  the  tertiary 
id  and  marl.     We  also  find  pebbles  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and 

in  the  coarser  sandstones  of  this  group,  clearly  pointing  to  the 
rocks  from  which  the  sand  and  marl  were  derived.  Tlie  red  beds, 
^  destitute  themselves  of  organic  remains,  pass  upwards  into 
iontaining  Eocene  fossils,  and  are  certainly  an  integral  part  of  the 
ine  formation. 

Ihreen  and  white  foliated  marls. — A  great  portion  of  what  we 
ay  in  ordinary  language  consists  of  the  same  materials  as  sand,  but 
nponent  parts  are  in  a  finer  state  of  subdivision.  The  same  pri- 
ocks,  therefore,  of  Auvergne  which,  by  the  partial  degradation  of 
arder  parts,  gave  rise  to  the  quartzose  grits  and  conglomerates 

mentioned,  would,  by  the  reduction  of  the  same  materials  into 
%  and  by  the  decomposition  of  their  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende, 
s  aluminous  clay;  and,  if  a  sufiUcient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
atent,  calcareous  marl.     This  fine  sediment  would  naturally  be 

out  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore,  as  are  the  various  finer 
low  deposited  in  Lake  Superior.*     And,  as  in  the  American  lake» 

*  Bee  Vol.  I.  pp.  316,  SI7. 
>L.  II.— 2  V 
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shingle  and  sand  are  annually  amassed  near  the  northem  shores,  so  is 
Auvergne  the  grits  and  conglomerates  before  mentioned  were  eTidesdj 
formed  near  the  borders. 

The  entire  thickness  of  these  marls  is  unknown ;  bnt  it  certainlj 
exceeds,  in  some  places,  seven  hundred  feet.  They  are  for  the  mcit 
part  either  h'ght-grecn  or  white,  and  usually  calcareous.  They  are  thinlf 
foliated, — a  character  which  frequently  arises  from  the  innumerable  this 
plates  or  scales  of  that  small  animal  called  Cypria  ;  a  genus  which  cosh 
prises  several  species,  of  which  some  are  recent,  and  may  be  seen  swim- 
ming swiftly  through  the  waters  of  our  stagnant  pools  and  ditches.  The 
antennae,  at  the  end  of  which  are  fine  pencils  of  haifi  are  the  prineipil 

Fig.  145. 


Fig.  146. 


Cypris  unifasciatay  a  living  species, 
greatly  magnified. 

a.  Upper  part. 


Cj/pri$  vidua,  a  living  ipedafi 
greatly  magnified.* 

h.  Side  view  of  the  same. 


organs  for  swimming,  and  are  moved  with  great  rapidity.  This  animil 
resides  within  two  small  valves  not  unlike  those  of  a  bivalve  sheH,  and 
moults  its  integuments  annually,  which  the  conchiferous  mollusks  do  not 
This  circumstance  mny  partly  explain  the  countless  myriads  of  the  shelli 
of  cypris  which  were  shod  in  the  Eocene  lakes,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
divisions  in  the  marl  as  thin  as  paper,  and  that  too  in  stratified  massei 
several  hundred  feet  thick.  A  more  convincing  proof  of  the  tranquillity 
and  clearness  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  slow  and  gradual  process  by  which 
the  lake  was  filled  up  with  fine  mud,  cannot  be  desired.  But  we  may 
easily  suppose  that,  while  this  fine  sediment  was  thrown  down  in  the  deep 
and  central  parts  of  the  basin,  gravel,  sand,  and  rocky  fragments  were 
hurried  into  the  lake  near  the  shore,  and  formed  the  group  described  in 
the  preceding  section. 

Not  far  from  Clermont,  the  green  marls,  containing  the  cypris  in  abnnd- 
ance,  approach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite  which  forms  the 
borders  of  the  basin.  The  annexed  section  occurs  at  Champradelle,  in» 
•mail  ravine  north  of  La  petite  Baraque,  and  above  the  bridge. 


*  See  Desmareit's  Crustacea,  plate  55. 
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Vertical  strata  of  marl  near  ClemunU. 

A.  Granite.  B.  Space  of  sixty  feet,  in  which  no  section  ii  seen. 

C.  Green  marl,  vertical  and  inclined.  D.  White  marl. 

The  occurrence  of  these  marls  so  near  the  ancient  margin  may  be 
explained  by  considering  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  lake,  no  coarse 
ingredients  were  deposited  in  spaces  intermediate  between  the  points 
where  rivers  and  torrents  entered,  but  finer  mud  only  was  drifted  there 
by  currents.  The  verticalUy  of  some  of  the  beds  in  the  above  sectioa 
bears  testimony  to  considerable  local  disturbance  subsequent  to  the  depo* 
sition  of  the  marls  ;  but  such  inclined  and  vertical  strata  are  very  rare. 

3.  Limeiione^  travertin,  oolite. — Both  the  preceding  members  of  the 
lacustrine  deposit,  tlie  marls  and  grits,  pass  occasionally  into  limestone. 
Sometimes  only  concretionary  nodules  abound  in  them  ;  but  these,  where 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  unite,  as  already 
noticed  (ante,  p.  3G1),  into  regular  beds. 

On  each  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Limagne,  both  on  the  west  at  Gannat, 
and  on  the  east  at  Vichy,  a  white  oolitic  limestone  is  quarried.  At  Vichy, 
the  oolite  resembles  our  Bath  stone  in  appearance  and  beauty,  and,  like 
it,  18  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  but  soon  hardens  on  exposure 
to  tlie  air.  At  Gannat,  the  stone  contains  land-shells  and  bones  of  quad- 
nipedflf  resembling  those  of  the  Paris  gypsum.  In  several  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gannat,  at  Marcuiot  among  others,  this  stone  is  divided 
by  layers  of  clay. 

At  Cliadrat,  in  the  hill  of  La  Serre,  the  limestone  is  pisolitic,  and  in 
this  and  other  respects  resembles  the  travertin  of  Tivoli.  It  presents  the 
same  combination  of  a  radiated  and  concentric  structure,  and  the  coats  of 
tlie  difierent  spheroids  have  the  same  undulating  surface.* 

Indutial  limestone. — There  is  another  remarkable  form  of  freshwater 
limestone  in  Auvergne,  called  **  indusial,'*  from  the  cases,  or  indusisB,  of 
the  larFS  of  Phryganea,  great  heaps  of  which  have  been  incrusted,  as 
they  lay,  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  formed  into  a  hard  travertin.  Several 
beds  of  this  rocki  either  in  continuous  masses,  or  in  concretionary  noduleSf 
m  seen  superimposed  one  upon  another,  with  layers  of  marl  interposed. 

«  See  Fig.  IS.,  Vol.  I.  p.  904. 
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We  may  o^en  observe  in  our  ponda  some  of  th«  living  Bpecie*  of  lUi 
kind  of  insect,  covered  with  smnll  Treshwiter  aliells,  which  they  hive  Iba 
power  or  Rxing;  to  the  outside  of  iheir  tubular  cases,  in  order,  probably,  tl 
give  ihcm  weight  and  strength. 

The  individual  figured  in  Iho  annexed  eat, 
Fig.  148.  which  belongs  to  a  species  very  abundant  'a 
England,  has  happened  to  cover  Its  case  wilh 
shells  of  a  small  Planorbis.     In  the  same  mu- 
ncr  a  large  species  which  swarmed  in  lb* 
,  J.        .  „,  ,    Eocene  hkes  of  Auverirne  was  tccustomed  U 

Qttiich  to  Its  dwelling  the  shells  or  a  small  spml 
univalve  of  ihe  genus  Paludina.  A  hundred  of  these  minnte  shells  in 
sometimes  seen  arranged  around  one  tube,  part  of  the  central  caviiy  of 
which  is  oflen  empty,  the  rest  being  filled  up  with  thin  concentric  Isyen 
of  travertin.  The  cases  have  been  thrown  together  confusedly,  and  nfkm 
lie,  as  in  Fig.  141).,  at  right  angles  one  lo  the  other.  When  we  coDsider 
that  ten  or  twelve  lubes  are  packed  within  the  compass  of  ft  cubic  ioelii 
sod  that  some  single  strata  of  this  limestone  are  six  leet  thick)  ud  wnj 
n^.  149. 


a.  Indoiisl  limeBtone  of  AnTcrgne. 

b.  Fossil  Paludina  uiagnified. 

be  traced  over  a  considerable  area,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  Ihe  cost!- 
less  number  of  insects  and  mollusca  which  eonlribuled  their  integniasiili 
and  sheila  to  compose  this  singularly  conslrucied  rock.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  suppose  that  the  Phryganete  lived  on  the  spots  where  their  cases  in 
now  found  ;  they  may  have  miilliplied  in  the  shallows  nearthe  marginof 
the  lake,  or  in  the  sireanis  by  wliiuh  it  was  fed,  end  their  buoyant  easM 
may  have  been  drifted  by  a  current  far  into  the  deep  water.t 

The  calcareous  strata  of  the  Limagne,  like  the  other  roerobeis  of  tbii 
Iscustrine  formation,  sre  fur  the  most  part  horizontal,  or  inelined  al  i 
very  slight  angle,  but  instances  of  local  dislocation  are  sometimes  observ- 
able. At  the  town  of  Vichy,  for  example,  in  an  ancient  quarry  behind  lbs 
convent  of  Celesiines,  the  sirala  dip  at  an  angle  of  between  thirty  sod 
forty  degrees ;  and  near  the  hot  spring  at  the  same  place,  the  beds  of 

*  I  believe  thst  tlie  British  ipeeimen  here  figured  is  F.  rhombio,  Linn. 
t  For  remsrlia  on  the  flosLng  of  empty  luid  ihells  by  rivers,  see  ante,  pp.  9IB. 
990,  S91. 
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limestooe  are  seen,  in  one  part  of  the  section,  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
nghty  degrees,  and  in  another  vertical. 

4.  Gypseous  marls, — More  than  fifty  feet  of  thinly  laminated  gypseous 
marls,  exactly  resembling  those  in  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  at  Paris,  are 
worked  for  gypsum  at  St.  Romain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allier.  They 
rest  on  a  series  of  green  cupriferous  marls  which  alternate  with  grit,  the 
nnited  thickness  of  this  inferior  group  being  seen,  in  a  vertical  section  on 
Ihe  banks  of  the  river,  to  exceed  250  feet. 

General  arrangement  and  origin  of  the  freshwater  formations  of 
Auvergne, — The  relations  of  the  different  groups  above  described  cannot 
be  learnt  by  the  study  of  any  one  section,  and  the  geologist  who  sets  out 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  order  of  succession  may  perhaps 
complain  that  the  difi*erent  parts  of  the  basin  give  contradictory  results. 
The  arenaceous  division  (1.  p.  360),  the  marls  (2.  p.  361),  and  the  lime- 
ifone  (3.  p.  363),  may  all  be  seen  in  some  places  to  alternate  with  each 
other ;  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  order  of 
imngement  The  sands,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  constitute  in 
general  a  littoral  group  ;  the  foliated  white  and  green  marls,  a  contempo- 
raneous central  deposit ;  and  the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part  subordi- 
nate to  the  newer  portions  of  both.  The  uppermost  marls  and  sands  are 
more  calcareous  than  the  lower ;  and  we  never  meet  with  calcareous  rocks 
eoTered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  quartzoso  sand  or  green  marl. 
Rrom  the  resemblance  of  the  Eocene  limestones  of  Auvergne  to  the  Italian 
tnTertins,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  the  waters  of 
mineral  springs, — such  springs  as  now  exist  in  Auvergne,  and  which, 
rising  up  through  the  granite,  precipitate  travertin.  They  are  sometimes 
thermal,  but  this  character  is  by  no  means  constant 

It  seems  that,  when  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Limagne  first  began  to  be  filled 
with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet  produced  lava  and  scoris  on  any 
perl  of  the  surface  of  Auvergne.  No  pebbles,  therefore,  of  lava  were  trans- 
ported into  the  lake, — no  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks  imbedded  in  the 
conglomerate.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  a  considerable  thickness  of 
sandstone  and  marl  had  accumulated,  eruptions  broke  out,  and  lava  and 
toff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots,  alternately  with  the  lacustrine  strata. 
Proofs  of  this  will  be  given  in  the  19th  chapter.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  eold  and  thermal  springs,  holding  difierent  mineral  ingredients  in 
solution,  became  more  numerous  during  the  successive  convulsions  attend- 
ing this  development  of  volcanic  agency,  and  thus  deposits  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  silex,  and  other  minerals  were  produced.  Hence 
these  minerals  predominate  in  the  uppermost  strata.  The  subterranean 
Bovements  may  then  have  continued  until  they  altered  the  relative  levels 
ef  the  country,  and  caused  the  waters  of  the  lakes  to  be  drained  off,  and 
Ae  farther  accumulation  of  regular  freshwater  strata  to  cease.  The  oo- 
ennence  of  these  convulsions  anterior  to  the  Miocene  epoch,  and  their 
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continuance  during  a  succession  of  af^er-ages,  may  explain  why  no 
freshwater  formations  more  recent  than  the  Eocene  are  now  found  in 
this  country. 

We  may  easily  conceive  a  similar  series  of  events  to  give  rise  to  ando* 
gous  results  in  any  modern  basin,,  such  as  that  of  Lake  Superior,  for 
example,  where  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  are  carrying  down  tht 
detritus  of  a  chain  of  mountains  into  the  lake.  The  transported  materiali 
must  be  arranged  according  to  their  size  and  weight,  the  coarser  near  Um 
shore,  the  finer  at  a  greater  distance  from  land ;  but  in  tlie  gravelly  and 
sandy  beds  of  Lake  Superior  no  pebbles  of  modern  volcanic  rocks  can  be 
included,  since  there  are  none  of  these  at  present  in  the  district.  If  igneoos 
action  should  break  out  in  that  country  and  produce  lava,  scoric  and 
thermal  springs,  the  deposition  of  gravel,  sand,  and  marl  might  still  con- 
tinue as  before;  but  in  addition  there  would  then  be  an  intermixture  of 
volcanic  gravel  and  tuff,  and  of  rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of 
mineral  springs. 

Although  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Limagne  approach  generally  tot 
horizontal  position,  the  proofs  of  local  disturbance  are  sufficiently  name- 
rous  and  violent  to  allow  us  to  suppose  great  changes  of  level  since  the 
Eocene  period.  We  are  unable  to  assign  a  northern  barrier  to  the  ancient 
lake,  although  we  can  still  trace  its  limits  to  tlie  east,  west,  and  south, 
where  they  were  formed  of  bold  granitic  eminences.  But  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  our  inability  to  restore  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country  after  so  great  a  series  of  volcanic  eruptions  ;  for  it  is  by  no  meani 
improbable  that  one  part  of  it  may  have  been  moved  upwards  bodily, 
while  others  remained  at  rest,  or  even  suffered  a  movement  of  depression. 

Puy  en  Velay. — In  the  department  of  the  Haute  Loire,  a  freshwater 
formation,  very  analogous  to  that  of  Auvergne,  is  situated  in  the  basin  of 
the  Loire,  and  is  exposed  in  the  valley  in  which  stands  the  town  of  Le 
Puy.  Since  the  deposition  of  the  lacustrine  strata,  there  have  been  so 
many  volcanic  eruptions  in  this  country,  and  such  immense  quantities  of 
lava  and  scoriae  have  been  poured  out  upon  the  surface,  that  the  aqaeous 
rocks  are  almost  buried  and  concealed.  But  we  are  indebted  to  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Bertrand  de  Done,  for  having  distinctly  ascertained  the 
succession  of  strata,  and  I  have  myself  had  opportunities  of  verifying  bis 
observations  during  a  visit  to  Le  Puy. 

In  this  basin  we  find,  as  in  Auvergne,  two  great  divisions,  consisting 
of  grits  and  marls  ;  the  former  composed  of  quarlzose  grit,  in  some  places 
resembling  granite,  and  of  reddish  and  mottled  sands  and  conglomerates. 
All  these  were  evidently  derived  from  the  degradation  of  granitic  rocksy 
and  are  very  like  the  arenaceous  group  of  the  Limagne  before  described. 
They  are  almost  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  basin,  and  were  evidently 
a  littoral  deposit.  The  other  member  of  the  formation,  the  marUf  v$ 
more  or  less  calcareous,  and  are  associated  with  limestone  and  gypeuDi 
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which  last  exactly  resembles  that  of  Paris,  and  is  worked  for  agricultural 
Dses. 

The  analogy  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  Velay  and  Paris  basins  is 
rendered  more  complete  by  tlie  presence  in  both  of  silex  in  regular  beds. 
In  the  limestone  1  found  gyrogonites,  or  seeds  of  the  Chara,  of  the  same 
species  as  those  most  common  in  the  Paris  basin ;  and  M.  Bertrand  do 
Doue  has  discovered  the  bones  of  several  mammiferous  animals  of  the 
same  genera  as  those  which  characterize  the  basins  of  Auvergne  and 
Paris.*  The  species  of  shells  also  of  this  formation  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Eocene  formations  in  other  parts  of  France. 

The  sand  and  conglomerate  of  the  freshwater  basin  of  Velay  are  entirely 
free  from  volcanic  pebbles,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  analogous 
group  of  the  Limagne  ;  but  the  fact  is  the  more  striking  in  Velay,  because 
the  masses  of  trachyte,  clinkstone,  and  other  igneous  rocks  now  abound- 
ing in  that  country,  have  an  aspect  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  constitute 
a  most  prominent  feature  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  district.  Yet 
the  non-intermixture  of  volcanic  products  with  the  lacustrine  sediment,  is 
jnst  what  we  should  expect  when  we  have  ascertained  that  the  imbedded 
organic  remains  of  those  strata  are  Eocene  ;  whereas  the  lavas  belong  in 
part,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  Miocene  period.f 

Canial. — Near  Aurillac,  in  Cantal,  another  series  of  freshwater  strata 
occurs,  which  resembles,  in  mineral  character  and'organic  remains,  those 
of  Auvergne  and  Velay  already  described.  The  leading  feature  of  this 
group,  as  distinguished  from  the  two  former,  is  the  immense  abundance 
of  silex  associated  with  the  calcareous  marls  and  limestone,  which  last 
constitute,  like  the  limestone  of  Auvergne,  an  upper  member  of  the  fresh- 
water series. 

The  formations  of  the  Cantal  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
lower  composed  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  such  as  might  have  been 
derived  from  the  wearing  down  and  decomposition  of  the  granitic  schists 
of  the  surrounding  country  ;  the  upper  system,  consisting  of  siliceous  and 
calcareous  marls,  contains  subordinalely  gypsum,  silex,  and  limestone — 
deposits  such  as  the  waters  of  springs  charged  with  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime,  and  with  silica,  may  have  produced. 

Freshwater  limestone  and  /lints  resembling  chalk, — To  the  English 
geologist,  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  Cantal  is  the  resemblance  of 
the  freshwater  limestone,  and  its  accompanying  flint,  to  our  upper  chalk; 
1  resemblance  which  (like  that  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Auvergne  to  our 
secondary  "  new  red")  is  the  more  important,  as  being  calculated  to  put 
the  student  upon  his  guard  against  relying  too  implicitly  on  lithological 
diameters  as  tests  of  the  relative  ages  of  rocks.     IVhen  we  approach 

*  Deseiip.  O^ognos.  des  Env.  du  Puy  en  Velay,  1823. 
t  See  ante,  p.  363;  and  ohap.  xix. 
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Aurillac  from  the  west,  we  pass  over  great  heathy  plains,  where  the  sterile 
mica-schist  is  barely  covered  with  vegetation.  Near  Ytrac,  and  between 
La  Capelle  and  Viscamp,  we  find  the  surface  strewed  over  with  loofe 
broken  flints,  some  of  them  black  in  the  interior,  but  with  a  white  eztenil 
coating ;  others  stained  with  tints  of  yellow  and  red,  and  in  appearance 
precisely  like  the  flint  gravel  of  our  chalk  districts.  IrVhen  heaps  of  thif 
gravel  have  thus  announced  our  approach  to  a  new  formationt  we  arrive 
at  length  at  the  escarpment  of  the  lacustrine  beds.  At  the  bottom  of  tlie 
hill  which  rises  before  us,  we  see  strata  of  clay  and  sand  resting  on  mica* 
schist ;  and  above,  in  the  quarries  of  Beibct,  Leybros,  and  Bruel,  a  white 
limestone,  in  horizontal  strata,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  hollowed 
out  into  irregular  furrows,  since  filled  up  with  broken  flint,  mari,  and 
dark  vegetable  mould.  In  these  cavities  we  recognise  an  exact  counte^ 
part  to  tiiose  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  furrowed  surface  of  our  own 
white  chalk.  Advancing  from  these  quarries,  along  a  road  made  of  the 
white  limestone,  which  reflects  as  glaring  a  light  in  the  sun,  as  do  oor 
roads  composed  of  chalk,  we  reach,  at  length,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aurillac,  hills  of  limestone  and  calcareous  marl,  in  horizontal  strata,  sepa^ 
rated  in  some  places  by  regular  layers  of  flint  in  nodules,  the  coating  of 
each  nodule  being  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  like  the  exterior  of  the  flinty 
nodules  of  our  chalk.  This  hard  white  substance  has  been  ascertained 
in  England  to  consist,  in  some  instances,  wholly  of  siliceous  matter,  and 
sometimes  to  contain  a  small  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime,*  and  the 
analysis  of  the  similar  rocks  in  the  Cantal  would  probably  give  the  same 
results.  The  Aurillac  flints  have  precisely  the  appearance  of  having 
separated  from  their  matrix  after  the  siliceous  and  calcareous  matter  had 
been  blended  together.  The  calcareous  marl  sometimes  occupies  small 
sinuous  cavities  in  the  flint ;  and  the  siliceous  nodule,  when  detached,  is 
often  as  irregular  in  form  as  those  found  in  our  chalk. 

By  what  means,  then,  can  the  geologist  at  once  decide  that  the  lime- 
stone and  silex  of  Aurillac  are  referable  to  an  epoch  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  English  chalk  ?  It  is  not  by  reference  to  position ;  for  we  can 
merely  say  of  the  lacustrine  beds,  as  we  should  have  been  able  to  declare 
of  the  true  chalk  had  it  been  present,  that  they  overlie  the  granite  rocks 
of  this  part  of  France.  It  is  from  the  organic  remains  only  that  we  are 
able  to  pronounce  the  formation  to  belong  to  the  Eocene  tertiary  period. 
Instead  of  the  marine  Alcyonia  of  our  cretaceous  system,  the  silicified 
seed-vessels  of  the  Chara,  a  plant  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  lakes, 
abound  in  the  flints  of  Aurillac,  both  in  those  which  are  in  8itu  and  those 
forming  the  gravel.  Instead  of  the  Echini  and  marine  testacea  of  the 
chalk,  we  And  in  these  marls  and  limestones  the  shells  of  the  Planorbis* 
and  other  lacustrine  testacea,  all  of  them,  like  the  gyrogonites,  agreeiog 
specifically  with  species  of  the  Eocene  t\  pe. 

•  Phillips,  Geol.  Trans.,  First  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  22.~Out1inei  of  Geology,  p.  95. 
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Proofs  of  the  gradual  deposition  of  marl, — Some  sections  of  the 
foliated  marls  in  the  valley  of  the  Cer,  near  Aurillac,  attest,  in  the  most 
Qoequivocal  manner,  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  materials  of 
the  lacustrine  series  were  amassed.  In  the  hill  of  Barrat,  for  example, 
we  find  an  assemblage  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  marls,  in  which,  for  a 
depth  of  at  least  sixty  feet,  the  layers  are  so  thin  that  thirty  are  some- 
times contained  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch  ;  and  when  they  are  separated 
we  see  preserved  in  every  one  of  them  the  flattened  stems  of  Chars,  or 
other  plants,  or  sometimes  myriads  of  small  paludinm  and  other  fresh- 
wmter  shells.  These  minute  foliations  of  the  mari  resemble  precisely 
some  of  the  recent  laminated  beds  of  the  Scotch  maii  lakes,  and  may  be 
compared  to  the  pages  of  a  book,  each  containing  a  history  of  a  certain 
period  of  the  past.  The  different  layers  may  be  grouped  together  in  beds 
from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness,  whicli  are  distinguished  by 
differences  of  composition  and  colour,  the  tints  being  white,  green,  and 
brown.  Occasionally  there  is  a  parting  layer  of  pure  flint,  or  of  black 
sarbonaceous  vegetable  matter,  about  an  inch  thick,  or  of  white  pulveni- 
lant  marl.  We  find  several  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac  com- 
po«ed  of  such  materials  for  tlie  height  of  more  than  200  feet  from  their 
lMf6«  the  whole  sometimes  covered  by  rocky  currents  of  trachytic  or 
bialtic  lava.* 

Thus  wonderfully  minute  are  the  separate  parts  of  which  some  of  the 
laoet  massive  geological  monuments  are  made  up  !  When  we  desire  to 
dassifyt  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  entire  groups  of  strata  in  the  aggre- 
gate ;  but  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and  to 
izplain  their  origin,  we  must  think  only  of  the  minute  subdivisions  of 
vhtch  each  mass  is  composed.  We  must  bear  in  mind  how  many  thin 
eaf-like  seams  of  matter,  each  containing  the  remains  of  myriads  of  tes- 
acea  and  plants,  frequently  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  single  stratum, 
ind  how  vast  a  succession  of  these  strata  unite  to  form  a  single  group ! 
BVTe  must  remember  also,  that  volcanos  like  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  which 
ises  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac,  are  themselves  equally 
he  result  of  successive  accumulation,  consisting  of  reiterated  flows  of 
ava  and  showers  of  scoriae ;  and  I  have  shown,  when  treating  of  the  high 
jitiqnity  of  Etna,  how  many  distinct  lava-currents  and  heaps  of  ejected 
ttbstances  are  required  to  make  up  one  of  the  numerous  conical  envelopes 
rhereof  a  volcano  is  composed. — Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  con- 
inents  and  mountain-chains,  colossal  as  are  their  dimensions,  are  nothing 
sore  than  an  assemblage  of  many  such  igneous  and  aqueous  groups, 
Mined  in  succession  during  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  and  superimposed 
pon  each  other. 

*  Lyell  and  Mnrcbiton,  lor  les  Depots  L4icust.    TertiaiiM  da  Cantal,  Ac.    Ann. 
m  BeL  Nat.,  Oct.  1829. 
Vol.  IL— 2W 
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EOCENE    FORMATIONS— PARIS   BASIN. 

Marine  Eocene  strata — Paris  basin  how  far  analogous  to  deposits  of  Central  TnaoB 
— Connexion  of  Auvergne  and  Paris  basins — Groups  in  Paris  basin — Obsen^tkmi 
of  M.  C.  PrcYost — Contemporaneous  marine  and  freshwater  strata — ^Abondmee 
of  Cerithia  (p.  373.) — Upper  marine  formation — All  the  Parisian  groups  Eocene- 
Microscopic  shells  (p.  377.) — Bones  of  quadrupeds  in  gypsum — Strata  with  ind 
without  organic  remains  alternating — Extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  pbysieal 
geography,  fauna,  and  flora  of  the  Eocene  period — Concluding  remarks. 

The  geologist  who  has  studied  the  lacustrine  formations  descril>ed  in  the 
last  chapter  cannot  enter  the  tract  usually  termed  "  the  Paris  Bsstn" 
without  immediately  recognising  a  great  variety  of  rocks  with  which  hii 
eye  has  already  become  familiar.     The  green  and  white  maris  of  Auvergnet 
Cantal,  and  Velay,  again  present  themselves,  together  with  limestones 
and  quartzose  grits,  siliceous  and  gypseous  marls,  nodules  and  layers  of 
flint,  and  saccharoid  gypsum  ;  lastly,  in  addition  to  all  this  identity  of 
mineral  character,  he  flnds  aa  assemblage  of  the  same  species  of  fossil 
animals  and  plants. 

When  we  consider  the  geographical  proximity  of  the  two  districts,  we 
are  the  more  prepared  to  ascribe  this  correspondence  in  the  mineral  com- 
position of  these  groups  to  a  combination  of  similar  circumstances  at  the 
same  era.  From  the  Map  (Fig.  144.,  ante,  p.  359)  in  the  last  chapter,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  united  waters  of  the  Allier  and  Loire,  ader  descending 
from  the  valleys  occupied  by  the  freshwater  formations  of  Central  France, 
flow  on  till  they  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  what  is  called  the  Paris 
basin.  M.  Omalius  d'H alloy  long  ago  suggested  the  very  natural  idea 
that  there  existed  formerly  a  chain  of  lakes,  reaching  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  central  mountain-group  of  France,  and  terminating  in  the  basin 
of  Paris,  which  he  supposes  was  at  that  time  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  changes  which  the  physical  geography  of 
this  part  of  France  must  since  have  undergone,  wo  may  easily  conceive 
that  many  of  the  principal  features  in  the  configuration  of  the  country  may 
have  remained  unchanged,  or  but  slightly  modified.  Hills  of  volcanic 
matter  have  indeed  been  formed  since  the  Eocene  formations  were  accu- 
mulated, and  the  levels  of  large  tracts  have  been  altered  in  relation  to  the 
sea ;  lakes  have  been  drained,  and  a  gulf  of  the  sea  turned  into  dry  land, 
but  many  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  surface 
may  still  remain  the  same.  The  waters  which  flowed  from  the  granitic 
heights  into  the  Eocene  lakes  may  now  descend  in  the  same  manner 
through  valleys  once  the  basins  of  those  lakes.     Let  us,  for  illustration, 
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rappose  the  great  Canadian  lakes,  and  the  gulf  into  which  their  waters 
ire  discharged,  to  be  elevated  and  laid  dry  by  subterranean  moTeraents. 
Ffao  whole  hydrographical  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  migHt  be  upraised 
Soring  these  convulsions,  yet  that  river  might  continue,  even  after  so 
extraordinary  a  revolution,  to  drain  the  same  elevated  regions,  and  might 
itili  convey  its  waters  in  the  same  direction  from  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  Atlantic.  Instead  of  traversing  the  lakes,  it  would  hold  its 
soarae  through  deposits  of  lacustrine  sand  and  shelly  marl,  such  as  we 
know  to  be  now  forming  in  Lakes  Superior  and  Erie  ;  and  these  fresh- 
water strata  would  occupy  the  site,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  pristine 
existence  of  the  lakes.  Marine  strata  may  also  be  brought  into  view  in 
Ifae  space  where  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  like  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
had  once  received  the  continental  waters ;  and  in  such  formations  we 
might  discover  shells  of  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  species  intermingled  with 
marine  testacea  and  zoophytes. 

Subdiviaions  of  strata  in  the  Paris  basin, — The  area  which  has  been 
Balled  the  Paris  basin  is  about  180  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  north- 
east to  eonth-west,  and  about  ninety  miles  from  east  to  west.  This  space 
may  be  described  as  a  depression  in  the  chalk  (see  Fig.  82.,  ante,  p. 
202),  which  has  been  filled  up  by  alternating  groups  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water strata.  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  attempted  in  1811  to  distin- 
five  different  formations,  and  to  arrange  ihem  in  the  following  order, 
ming  with  the  lowest : 

r  Plastic  clay. 
1.  First  freahwater  fonnation.  •<  Lignite. 

/  First  sandstone. 
S.  First  marine  formation.  Calcaire  growAer. 

a  Second  freihw.ter  forma-    r !,"!«»»»  "™ft»»«-     ,     .     , 
^  <  Gypsum,  with  bones  of  animals. 

(^  Freshwater  marls. 

r  Gypseous  marine  marls. 

4.  Second  marine  formation.  J  Upper  marine  sands  and  sandstones. 

/  Upper  marine  marls  and  limestones. 

R   'n.i^  r^i.w.f«r  ft.««.      r  Siliceous  mUlstone,  without  shells. 

5.  Third  frediwatar  forma-     I  ^-^^^^^^^  mUlstone,  with  shells. 

^^^'  j  Upper  freshwater  marls. 

These  formations  were  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  in  succession 
open  the  chalk  ;  and  it  was  imagined  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  had 
been  by  turns  admitted  into  and  excluded  from  the  same  region.  But  the 
nbeeqnent  investigations  of  several  geologists,  especially  of  M.  Constant 
PreTOSi,*  have  led  to  great  modifications  in  the  theoretical  views  enters 
lained  respeeting  the  order  in  which  the  several  groups  were  formed ;  and 
it  now  appears  that  the  formations  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  of  the  table  of  MM. 

*  Bulletin  des  8ci.  de  la  Soc.  Philom.,  May,  1836,  p.  74. 
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Guvier  and  Brongniart,  instead  of  having  originated  one  afler  the  otk0r» 
are  divisible  into  four  nearly  contemporaneous  groups. 

Superposition  of  different  formations  in  the  Paria  bann.'-'^k  com* 
parison  of  tlie  two  accompanying  diagrams  will  show  at  a  glance  the  diA 
ferent  relations  which  the  several  sets  of  strata  bear  to  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  as  well  as  the  more  modern  classification.  I  sliiU 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  tlie  reader  a  brief  sketch  of  the  several  seti  of 
strata  referred  to  in  the  above  systems. 


Fig.  150. 
M.  A.  Brongniart. 


Rg.  151 . 
M.  Comtant  Prevoit. 
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Immediately  upon  the  chalk  a  layer  of  broken  chalk  flints,  oflea  oe* 
mented  into  a  breccia  by  siliceous  sand,  is  very  commonly  found.  These 
flints  probably  indicate  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  reefs  of  chalk  when  a 
portion  of  that  rock  had  emerged,  and  before  the  regular  tertiary  beds 
were  superimposed.  To  this  partial  layer  no  reference  is  made  in  the 
annexed  sections. 

Plastic  clay  and  sand. — Upon  this  flinty  stratum,  or,  if  it  be  wanting 
upon  the  chalk  itself,  rests  frequently  a  deposit  of  clay  and  lignite  (No. 
1.  of  the  above  tables).  It  includes  the  remains  of  freshwater  ehells 
and  drift-wood,  and  was,  at  first,  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  Fwis  basin 
had  originally  been  filled  with  fresh  water.  But  it  has  since  beatfffkown 
that  this  group  is  not  only  of  very  partial  extent,  but  ie  b j  no 
restricted  to  a  fixed  place  in  the  series  ;  for  it  alternates  with  the 
calcaire  grossier  (No.  2.  of  the  tables),  and  is  repeated  in  the  yerymidds 
of  that  limestone  at  Veaugirard,  Bagneux,  and  other  places,  where  die 
same  Planorbes,  Paludinse  and  Limnes  occur.*  M.  Desnoyers  pointed 
out  to  me  a  section  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  laid  open  in  1889,  where  a 
similar  intercalation  was  seen  in  a  still  higher  part  of  the  calcmire  grossier. 


*  Prevost,  Siir  les  Bubmerrioni  It^ratives,  Ac.    M^m.  de  la  Soe.  d'Hiat  Nat  de 
Paris,  tome  iv.  p.  74. 
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observations  relieve  us  froin  the  difficulty  of  seeking  a  cause  why 
le  matter,  and  certain  species  of  freshwater  shells  and  a  particular 
clay,  were  at  first  introduced  into  the  basin,  and  why  the  same 
'as  subsequently  usurped  by  the  sea.  A  minute  examination  of  the 
lena  leads  us  simply  to  infer,  that  a  river  charged  with  argillaceous 
It  entered  a  bay  of  the  sea  and  drifted  into  it,  from  time  to  time, 
Iter  shells  and  wood. 

nre  grassier. — The  calcaire  grossier  above  alluded  to,  is  a  coarse 
DC,  often  passing  into  sand,  such  as  may  perhaps  have  been  in  part 
from  the  aqueous  degradation  of  a  chalk  country.  It  contains  by 
greater  number  of  the  fossil  shells  which  characterize  the  Paris 
No  less  than  four  hundred  distinct  species  have  been  procured  from 
B  spot  near  Grignon.  They  are  imbedded  in  a  calcareous  sand, 
formed  of  comminuted  shells,  in  which,  nevertheless,  individuals 
rfect  state  of  preservation,  both  of  marine,  terrestrial,  and  fresh- 
pecies,  are  mingled  together,  and  were  evidently  transported  from 
ice.  Some  of  the  marine  shells  may  have  lived  on  the  spot ;  but 
elotfloma  and  Limnea  must  have  been  brought  Uiitlier  by  rivers  and 
Sy  and  the  quantity  of  triturated  shells  implies  considerable  move- 
\  the  waters. 

ling  is  more  striking  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil  testacea  than  the 

roportion  of  species  referable  to  the  genus  Cerithium.     (See  Fig. 

There  occur  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  species  of 

108  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  almost  all  of  them  in  the  calcaire  gros- 

Now  the  living  testacea  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  sea  near  the 

of  rivers,  where  the  waters  are  brackish,  so  that  their  abundance 

marine  strata  of  the  Paris  basin  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 

esis  before  advanced,  that  a  river  flowed  into  the  gulf,  and  gave 

%   rise  to  the  beds  of  clay  and  lignite  before  mentioned.     But 

there  are  ample  data  for  inferring  that  tlie  gulf  was  supplied 

with  fresh  water  by  more  than  one  river ;  for  while  the  eal- 

eaire  grossier  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  Paris  basin* 

another  contemporaneous  deposit,  of  freshwater  origin,  appears 

at  the  southern  extremity. 

Calcaire  siliceux, — This  group  (No.  8.  of  the  foregoing 
tables)  is  a  compact  siliceous  limestone,  which  resembles  a 
precipitate  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs.  It  is  often 
traversed  by  small  empty  sinuous  cavities ;  is  for  the  most  part 
devoid  of  organic  remains*  but  in  some  places  contains  fresh- 
water and  land  species,  and  never  any  marine  fossils.  The 
tm  liliceonB  limestone  and  the  calcaire  grossier  occupy  distinct 


!•• 


*  This  ipecies  is  foand  also  In  the  Paris  and  Loadon  basiiis. 
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parts  of  the  basin,  the  one  attaining  its  fuUest  development  in  those  places 
where  the  other  is  of  slight  thickness.  They  also  alternate  with  eaeh 
other  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  as  at  Sergy  and  Osny  ;  and  there 
are  even  points  where  the  two  rocks  are  so  blended  together*  that  portions 
of  each  may  be  seen  in  hand  specimens.  Thus  in  the  same  bed,  at  Triel, 
we  have  the  compact  freshwater  limestone,  characterized  by  its  Limne«, 
mingled  with  the  coarse  marine  limestone  through  which  the  small  multi* 
locolar  shell,  called  milliolite,  is  dispersed  in  countless  numbers.  These 
microscopic  testacea  are  also  accompanied  by  Cerithia  and  other  shells  of 
the  calcaire  grossier.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  in  this  instance  both 
kinds  of  sediment  must  have  been  thrown  down  together  on  the  same 
spot,  and  each  has  still  retained  its  own  peculiar  organic  remains.  This 
limestone  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  M.  Prevost,  both  in  Hiu  at  Triel, 
and  in  hand  specimens  in  his  cabinet. 

These  facts  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  to  the  north, 
where  the  bay  was  probably  open  to  the  sea,  a  marine  limestone  was 
formed,  another  deposit  of  freshwater  origin  was  introduced  to  the  south- 
ward, or  at  the  head  of  the  bay  ;  for  it  appears  that  during  the  Eocene 
period,  as  now,  the  ocean  was  to  the  north  ;  and  the  continent,  where 
the  great  lakes  existed,  to  the  south.  From  that  southern  region  we  may 
suppose  a  body  of  fresh  water  to  have  descended  charged  with  carbonate 
of  lime  and  silica,  the  water  being  perhaps  in  sufficient  volume  to  convert 
the  upper  end  of  the  bay  into  fresh  water,  like  some  of  the  gulfs  of  the 
Baltic. 

Gypsum  andmarh. — The  next  group  to  be  considered  is  the  gypsum, 
and  the  white  and  green  marls,  subdivisions  of  No.  3.  of  the  table  of 
Cuvier  and  Brongniart.  These  were  once  supposed  to  be  entirely  subse- 
quent in  origin  to  the  two  groups  already  considered ;  but  M.  Prevost  has 
pointed  out  that  in  some  localities  they  alternate  repeatedly  with  the  cal- 
caire siliceux,  and  in  others  with  some  of  the  upper  members  of  the  cal- 
eaire  grossier.  The  gypsum,  with  its  associated  marl  and  limestone,  is 
in  greatest  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the  two  groups 
before  mentioned  are  less  fully  developed ;  but  M.  Prevost  infers,  that 
while  those  two  principal  deposits  were  gradually  in  progress,  the  one 
towards  the  north,  and  the  other  towards  the  south,  a  river  descending 
from  the  east  may  have  brought  down  the  gypseous  and  marly  sediment. 

It  must  be  admitted,  as  highly  probable,  that  a  bay,  or  narrow  sea,  180 
miles  in  length,  would  receive,  at  more  points  than  one,  the  waters  of  the 
adjoining  continent ;  at  the  same  time  I  may  observe,  that  if  the  gypsum 
and  associated  green  and  white  marls  of  Montmartre  were  derived  from 
a  hydrographical  basin  distinct  from  that  of  the  southern  chain  of  lakes 
before  adverted  to,  this  basin  must  nevertheless  have  been  placed  under 
circumstances  exceedingly  similar ;  for  the  identity  of  the  rocks  of  Velay 
and  Auvergne  with  the  freshwater  group  of  Montmartre,  is  such  as  can 
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scarcely  be  appreciated  by  geologists  mtHo  have  not  carefully  examined 
the  structure  of  both  these  couDtries. 

Some  readers  may  think  that  the  view  above  given  of  the  arrangement 
of  four  different  sets  of  strata  in  the  Paris  basin  is  far  more  obscure  and 
complicated  than  that  first  presented  to  them  in  the  system  of  MM.  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart.  Undoubtedly  the  relations  of  the  several  groups  are  less 
simple  than  the  first  observers  supposed,  being  much  more  analogous  to 
those  before  described  in  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Central  France.  The 
simultaneous  deposition  of  two  or  more  groups  of  strata  in  one  basin,  some 
of  them  freshwater  and  others  marine,  must  always  produce  very  complex 
results ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  difficult  in  these  cases  to  discover 
any  fixed  order  of  superposition  in  the  associated  mineral  masses,  so  also 
is  it  more  easy  to  explain  the  manner  of  their  origin,  and  to  reconcile 
their  relations  to  the  agency  of  known  causes.  Instead  of  the  successive 
irruptions  and  retreats  of  the  sea,  and  changes  in  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  fluid,  and  other  speculations  of  the  earlier  geologists,  we  are  now 
•imply  called  upon  to  imagine  a  gulf,  into  one  extremity  of  which  the  sea 
entered,  and  at  the  other  a  large  river,  while  other  streams  may  have  flowed 
in  at  different  points,  whereby  an  indefinite  number  of  alternations  of 
marine  and  freshwater  beds  would  be  occasioned. 

Second  or  Upper  marine  group,^— The  next  group,  called  the  second 
or  upper  marine  formation  (No.  4.  of  the  tables,)  consists  in  its  lower 
division  of  green  marls,  which  alternate  with  the  freshwater  beds  of 
gypsum  and  marl  last  described.  Above  this  division  the  products  of 
the  sea  exclusively  predominate,  the  beds  being  chiefly  formed  of  mica- 
ceous and  quartzose  sand,  eighty  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  surmounted 
by  beds  of  sandstone,  with  scarcely  any  limestone.  The  summits  of  a 
great  many  platforms  and  hills  in  the  Paris  basin  consist  of  this  upper 
marine  series. 

I  fully  agree  with  M.  C.  Prevost  that  the  alternation  of  the  various 
marine  and  freshwater  formations  before  described  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation  without  supposing  different  retreats  and  subsequent  returns 
of  the  sea  ;  yet  I  think  that  a  subsidence  of  the  soil  would  best  account 
for  the  position  of  these  upper  marine  sands.  Oscillations  of  level  may 
have  occurred,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sea  and  a  river  may  have 
prevailed  each  in  their  turn  for  a  time,  until  at  length,  by  a  more  considera- 
ble sinking  down  of  part  of  the  basin,  a  tract  previously  occupied  by 
freshwater  was  converted  into  a  sea  of  moderate  depth. 

In  one  part  of  the  Paris  basin  there  are  decisive  proofs  that  during  the 
Eocene  period,  and  before  the  upper  marine  sand  was  formed,  parts  of 
the  calcaire  grossier  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  denuding  causes.  At 
Yalmondois,  for  example,  a  deposit  of  the  upper  marine  sandstone  is 
found,  in  which  rolled  blocks  of  the  calcaire  grossier  with  its  peculiar 
fossils,  and  fragments  of  a  limestone  resembling  the  calcaire  siliceuxt 
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occur.*  These  calcareous  boulders  are  rolled  and  pierced  by  perfon 
shells  belonging  to  no  less  than  fifteen  distinct  species.  Both  the  Ui 
and  many  worn  shells  washed  out  from  the  calcaire  grossier,  are  k 
mingled  with  the  ordinary  fossils  of  the  upper  marine  sand. 

We  have  seen  that  the  same  earthquake  in  Cutch  could  raise  one 
of  the  delta  of  the  Indus  and  depress  another,  and  cause  tlie  river  to 
a  passage  through  the  upraised  strata,  and  carry  down  the  malei 
removed  from  the  new  channel  into  the  sea.  All  these  changes,  th 
fore,  might  happen  within  a  short  interval  of  time  between  the  deposi 
of  two  sets  of  strata  in  the  same  delta.t 

It  is  not  improbable,  then,  that  the  same  convulsions  which  caused 
part  of  the  Paris  basin  to  sink  down,  so  as  to  let  in  the  sea  upon  thei 
previously  covered  by  gypsum  and  freshwater  marl,  may  have  liAed 
the  calcaire  grossier  and  the  siliceous  limestone,  so  that  they  might 
acted  upon  by  the  waves,  and  fragments  of  them  swept  down  into 
contiguous  sea,  there  to  be  drilled  by  boring  testacea. 

It  is  observed  that  the  older  marine  formation  at  Laon  is  now  ni 
three  hundred  metres,  or  nearly  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  whei 
the  upper  marine  sands  never  attain  half  that  elevation.  Such  may  | 
sibly  have  been  the  relative  altitude  of  the  two  groups  when  the  noi 
of  them  were  deposited. 

Third  freshwater  formaiian. — We  have  still  to  eonsider  aaollior 
mation,  the  third  freshwater  group  (No.  5.  of  the  preceding  tiblee)^ 
consists  of  marls  interstratified  with  beds  of  flint  and  layers  of  fli 
nodules.     One  set  of  siliceous  layers  is  destitute  of  organic  reaainh. 
other  replete  with  them. 

Gyrogonites,  or  fossil  seed-vessels  of  chars,  are  found  abundanUj 
these  strata  ;  and  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  agree  well  with 
hypothesis,  that  after  the  gulf  or  estuary  had  been  silted  up  with  Uieai 
of  the  upper  marine  formation,  a  great  number  of  marshes  and  shall 
lakes  existed,  like  those  which  frequently  overspread  the  newest  psffti 
a  delta.  These  lakes  were  fed  by  rivers  or  springs  which  contminodv 
chemical  solution  or  mechanical  suspension,  such  kinds  of  sedimsnl 
we  have  already  seen  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  lakes  of  Gent 
France  during  the  Eocene  period. 

The  Parisian  groups  all  Eocene, — Having  now  given  a  rapid  akel 
of  the  different  groups  of  the  Paris  basin,  I  may  observe  generally  i 
they  all  belong  to  the  Eocene  epoch,  although  the  entire  series  m 
doubtless  have  required  an  immense  lapse  of  ages  for  its  accumulatii 


*  M.  DeshaycB,  M^moires  de  la  Soc.  d'Hiet.  Nat.  de  Parie,  torn.  i.  p.  843.  1 
sandstone  is  there  called,  by  mistake,  gros  marin  inftrieur^  instead  of  supMrnfi 
which  last  the  author  has  since  ascertained  it  to  belong. 

t  Vol.  I.  pp.  382,  383. 
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The  ahells  ot  Ibe  difletcat  rreihwaler  groups,  conBtUuling  at  once  aomfl 
of  the  lowest  end  uppermost  members  of  the  series,  are  nearly  all  rerer- 
ilble  to  the  same  ipecies,  and  the  discordance  between  the  marine  teslacea 
of  the  cilcaire  grossier  and  the  uppa  marine  sands  is  very  inconsiderable. 
A  curious  observation  hss  been  made  by  M.  Deshayes,  in  reference  to 
iha  changes  which  one  species,  the  Cardium  pomlogum,  has  undertone 
doring  the  long  period  of  its  existence  in  the  Paris  basin.  Different 
vairieties  of  this  cardium  are  characteristic  of  difierent  strata.  In  the  older 
■and  jf  the  Soissonais  (a  marine  roiraaliun  underlying  the  regular  beds  of 
lliB  calcaiie  grossier),  this  sbell  acquires  but  a  small  volume,  and  has 

rig.  153. 
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■usy  pecnliarities,  which  disappear  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the  calcaire 
grOMier.  In  these  the  shell  attains  its  full  size,  and  many  peculiariliea 
of  form,  which  are  again  mndified  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  calcaiiv 
grossier ;  and  these  last  characters  are  preserved  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  "  apper  marine"  series.* 

MUiolile  Hmettone  (end  microscopic  shtUt.—ln  some  parts  of  the  cal- 
oure  grossier  round  Paris,  certain  beds  occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building, 
and  ealted  by  the  French  geologists  miliolite  limetlone.  It  is  almost 
■atirely  made  up  of  millions  of  small  shells  of  the  siie  of  minute  grains 
«r  sand,  which  all  belong  to  the  same  class,  but  are  of  distinct  species 
from  those  found  in  the  Older  Pliocene  beds  of  Italy.  These  minute 
ibuil  bodies  consist  of  multilocular  shells,  which  were  formerly  referred 
to  the  order  Cephalopoda,  by  M.  D'Orbigny,  but  M.  Dujardin  has  shown 
tliat  some  of  them  do  certainly  not  belong  to  that  order.  They  were 
Wparaled  by  D'Orbigny  from  the  nautilus  and  ammonite,  by  Ibeir  having 
■o  siphon  or  internal  tube  connecting  the  different  chambers,  and  were 
smiled  by  him  Forarainifera.  They  are  often  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre* 
■ervalion,  and  their  forms  are  singularly  different  from  those  of  the  larger 


A  plate  of  some  of  these  is  pven,  from  anpnblished  drawings  by  M, 
Deshayes,  who  has  carefully  selected  the  most  remarkable  types  of  form- 
He  naturai  tize  of  each  species  figured  (Plate  XIII.)  is  indicated  by 
aneh  minute  points,  that  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  them,  as  they 

*  CoqnillM  esraotjiiit.  tte*  '^tiniiu,  1831- 
Vet.  II.— S  X 
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might  otherwise  be  overlooked.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the 
genus  miliolite  of  Lamarck  has  since  been  subdivided  into  several  geneiif 
among  which  are  the  Triloculina  and  Quinquelocultna  figured  in  thephte 
(PI.  XIIL). 

Characteristic  sheila, — The  species  of  shells  figured  in  the  umend 
plate  are  common  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  may  be  considered  aschuieta<* 
istic  of  the  Eocene  period  generally.  They  appear  as  yet  to  be  ezdn- 
sively  confined  to  deposits  of  that  period,  and  are  for  the  most  part  aboo* 
dant  in  them  wherever  they  have  been  attentively  studied.  (PL  XIV.) 

Bones  of  quadrupeds  in  gypsum, — I  have  already  considered  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gypsum  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  saccharoid  rock  in  the 
hill  of  Muntmartre  at  Paris,  and  other  central  parts  of  the  basin.  At  the 
base  of  that  hill  it  is  seen  distinctly  to  alternate  with  soft  marly  beds  of  the 
calcaire  grossier,  in  which  ccrithia  and  other  marine  shells  occnr.  Bat 
the  great  mass  of  gypsum  may  be  considered  as  a  purely  freshwater 
deposit,  containing  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  together  with  fragmentBof 
palm-wood,  and  great  numbers  of  skeletons  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  in 
assemblage  of  organic  remains  which  has  given  great  celebrity  U>  the 
Paris  basin.  The  bones  of  freshwater  fish,  also,  and  of  crocodiles,  and 
many  land  and  fluviatile  reptiles,  occur  in  this  rock.  The  skeleioiis  of 
mammalia  are  usually  isolated,  often  entire,  the  most  delicate  extremitiei 
being  preserved,  as  if  the  carcasses,  clothed  with  their  flesh  and  skin,  hid 
been  floated  down  soon  after  death,  and  while  they  were  still  swollen  by 
the  gases  generated  by  their  first  decomposition.  The  few  accompany- 
ing shells  are  of  those  light  kinds  which  frequently  float  on  the  surface  of 
rivers  together  with  wood. 

M.  Prevost  has  therefore  suggested  that  a  river  may  have  swept  away 
the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  plants  which  lived  on  its  borders,  or  in 
the  lakes  which  it  traversed,  and  may  have  carried  them  down  into  the 
centre  of  the  gulf  into  which  flowed  the  waters  impregnated  with  sulphite 
of  lime.     We  know  that  the  Fiume  Salso  in  Sicily  enters  the  sea  so 
charged  with  various  salts  that  the  thirsty  cattle  refuse  to  drink  of  it.    A 
stream  of  sulphureous  water,  as  white  as  milk,  descends  into  the  sea  from 
the  volcanic  mountain  of  Idienne,  on  the  east  of  Java  ;  and  a  great  body 
of  hot  water,  charged  with  sulphuric  acid,  rushed  down  from  the  same 
volcano  on  one  occasion,  and  inundated  a  large  tract  of  conntryt  deatfoy- 
ing*  hy  its  noxious  properties,  all  the  vegetation.*     In  like  manner  the 
Pusanibio,  or  '*  Vinegar  River,"  of  Colombia,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Puraci^S  an  extinct  volcano,  7500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  with  oxide  of  iroa. 
We  may  easily  suppose  tlie  waters  of  such  streams  to  have  propertiei 

*  Lejde  Magaz.  voor  Wetensch  Konst  en  Lett.,  partie  v.  cahier  i.  p.  71.    Cited 
by  Rozet,  Journ.  de  G^ologie,  torn.  i.  p.  43. 
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loxions  to  marine  animals,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire  absence  of  marine 
emains  in  the  ossiferous  gypsum  may  be  explained.* 

There  are  no  pebbles  or  coarse  sand  in  the  gypsum ;  a  circumstance 
rhieh  agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  beds  were  precipitated 
!om  water  holding  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  floating  the  remains 
f  diflerent  animals.  The  bones  of  land  quadrupeds,  however,  are  not 
mfioed  entirely  to  the  freshwater  formation  to  which  the  gypsum  belongs ; 
ir  the  remains  of  a  Palseotherium,  together  with  some  freshwater  shells, 
are  been  found  in  a  marine  stratum  belonging  to  the  calcaire  grossier  at 
ieauchamp. 

In  the  gypsum  the  remains  of  about  fifty  species  of  quadrupeds  have 
sen  found,  all  extinct,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  them  belonging  to  a  divi- 
ion  of  the  order  Pachydermata,  which  is  now  represented  by  only  four 
▼ing  species  ;  namely,  three  tapirs  and  the  daman  of  the  Cape.  With 
lem  a  few  carnivorous  animals  are  associated,  among  which  are  a  species 
f  fox  and  gennet.  Of  the  Rodentia,  a  dormouse  and  a  squirrel ;  of  the 
itectivora,  a  bat ;  and  of  the  Marsupialia  (an  order  now  confined  to 
merica,  Australia,  and  some  contiguous  islands),  an  opossum,  have  been 
iseovered. 

Of  birds,  about  ten  species  have  been  ascertained,  the  skeletons  of  some 
f  which  are  entire.  None  of  them  are  referable  to  existing  species.t 
lie  same  remark  applies  to  the  fish,  according  to  MM.  Cuvier  and 
fassiz,  as  also  to  the  reptiles.  Among  the  last  are  crocodiles  and  tor- 
lises  of  the  genera  Emys  and  Trionix. 

The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most  abundant  in  this  formation  is  such 
I  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains  and  marshes,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
ikes,  a  class  most  exposed  to  suffer  by  river  inundations.  Whether  the 
isproportion  of  carnivorous  animals  can  be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  or 
'hether  they  were  comparatively  small  in  number  and  dimensions,  as  in 
16  indigenous  fauna  of  Australia,  when  first  known  to  Europeans,  is  a 
oint  on  which  it  would  be  rash,  perhaps,  to  ofifer  an  opinion  in  the  pro- 
mt state  of  our  knowledge. 

We  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  all  the  species  of  vertebrated 
aimals  hitherto  observed  are  extinct,  when  we  recollect  that  out  of  1122 
peeies  of  fossil  tcstacea  obtained  from  the  Paris  basin,  thirty-eight  only 
m  be  identified  with  species  now  living.  I  have  more  than  once  advert- 
i  to  the  fact,  that  extinct  mammalia  are  often  found  associated  with 
Memblages  of  recent  shells,  a  fact  from  which  I  have  inferred  the  inferior 
Dimtion  of  species  of  the  mammalia  as  compared  with  the  testacea ;  and 

ifl  not  improbable  that  the  higher  order  of  animals  in  general  may  more 
mdily  become  extinct  than  the  marine  mollusca.  Some  of  the  thirty- 
ight  species  of  testacea  above  alluded  to,  as  having  survived  from  the 

*  M.  C.  Prevott,  Submeniona  Ittetives,  Sui.    Note  33. 
1  Cuvier,  Cm.  Foes.,  torn.  iii.  p.  865. 
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Eocene  period  to  our  own  times,  have  now  a  wide  geographical  rangB,  ib, 
for  example,  Lucina  divaricata^*  and  are  therefore  fitted  to  exist  under  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  proportion 
of  the  Eocene  marine  testacea  which  have  become  extinct  sufEcieatly 
demonstrates  that  the  loss  of  species  has  been  due  to  general  laws ;  ud 
that  a  sudden  catastrophe,  such  as  the  invasion  of  a  whole  continent  by 
the  sea — a  cause  which  could  annihilate  only  the  terrestrial  and  freshwater 
tribes — is  an  hypothesis  wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

Strata  with  and  without  organic  remains  alternating, — Between  the 
gypsum  of  the  Paris  basin  and  the  upper  marine  sands  a  thin  bed  of 
oysters  is  found,  which  is  spread  over  a  remarkably  wide  area.  From 
tiie  manner  in  which  they  lie,  it  is  inferred  tliat  they  did  not  grow  on  the 
spot,  but  that  some  current  swept  them  away  from  a  bed  of  oysten 
formed  in  some  other  part  of  the  bay.  The  strata  of  sand  which  i^llB^ 
diately  repose  on  the  oyster-bed  are  quite  destitute  of  organic  remaias; 
and  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  Paris  basin  and  in  other  fovmationf, 
than  alternations  of  shelly  beds  with  others  entirely  devoid  of  theik 
The  temporary  extinction  and  renewal  of  animal  life  at  aoccaMive  periodi 
have  been  inferred  from  such  phenomena,  which  may  nevertheless  be 
explained,  as  M.  Prevost  justly  remarks,  without  appealing  to  any  such 
extraordinary  revolutions  in  the  state  of  the  animate  creation.  A  eunent 
one  day  scoops  out  a  channel  in  a  bed  of  shelly  sand  and  mud,  and  the 
next  day,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  its  course,  ceases  to  prey  upon  the  sane 
bank.  It  may  then  become  charged  with  sand  unmixed  with  shells, 
derived  from  some  dune,  or  brought  down  by  a  river.  In  the  course  of 
ages  an  indefinite  number  of  transitions  from  shelly  strata  to  those  without 
shells  may  thus  be  caused. 

Concluding  remarks. — It  will  be  seen  by  our  observations  on  Aovergne 
and  other  parts  of  Central  France,  and  on  the  districts  roond  Paris,  that 
geologists  have  already  gained  a  considerable  insight  into  the  stale  of  the 
physical  geography  of  part  of  Europe  during  the  Eocene  period.  We  can 
point  to  some  districts  where  lakes  and  rivers  then  existed,  and  to  the  site  of 
some  of  the  lands  encircling  those  lakes,  and  to  the  position  of  a  great  bay 
of  the  sea,  into  which  their  surplus  waters  were  discliarged.  We  eaa 
also  show,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  next  chapter*  the  points 
where  some  volcanic  eruptions  took  place.  Much  information  has  been 
acquired  respecting  the  quadrupeds  which  inhabited  the  land  at  that 
period,  and  concerning  the  reptiles,  fishes,  and  testacea  which  swamed 
in  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers  ;  and  we  have  a  collection  of  the  marine 
Eocene  shells  more  complete  than  has  yet  been  obtained  from  any  existing 
sea  of  equal  extent  in  Europe.  Nor  are  the  contemporary  fossil  plants  slto* 
gether  unknown  to  us,  which,  like  the  animals,  are  of  extinct  species,  and 
indicate  a  warmer  climate  than  that  now  prevailing  in  the  same  latitudes. 

""  See  Figr.  85.,  ante,  p.  995. 
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When  we  reflect  on  the  tranquil  sttte  of  the  earth,  implied  by  some  of 
the  lacustrine  and  marine  deposits  of  this  age,  and  consider  the  fuhiess  of 
■11  the  diflerent  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  deduced  from  the  study 
of  the  fof  sil  remains,  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  the  earth  warn 
at  that  period  in  a  perfectly  settled  state,  and  already  fitted  for  the  habita- 
tion of  man. 

The  heat  of  European  latitudes  during  the  Eocene  period  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  superior,  if  equal,  to  that  now  experienced  between  the 
tropics  ;  some  living  species  of  molluscous  animals,  both  of  the  land,  the 
lake,  and  the  sea,  existed  when  the  strata  of  the  Paris  basin  were  formed ; 
and  the  contrast  in  the  organization  of  the  various  tribes  of  Eocene 
animals,  when  compared  to  those  now  co-existing  with  man,  although 
atriking,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  great  as  between  the  living  Australian  and 
European  types.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  fully  aware  that  we 
eannot  reason  with  any  confidence  on  the  capability  of  our  own,  or  any 
other  contemporary  species,  to  exist  under  circumstances  so  difierent  as 
those  which  might  be  caused  by  an  entirely  new  distribution  of  land  and 
aea ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  earlier  tertiary  periods  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  very  distinct.  Our  inability  to 
account  for  the  atmospheric  and  other  latent  causes,  which  often  give 
riae  to  the  most  destructive  epidemics,  proves  the  extent  of  our  ignorance 
of  the  entire  assemblage  of  conditions  requisite  for  the  existence  of  any 
one  apecies  on  the  globe. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

XOCBNB  VOLCANIC  R00K8. 

yplcsnic  rocks  of  Aovergne — Emptiona  at  aaccessive  periods— Mont  Dor  an  extinct 
volcanic— Velay — Plomb  da  Cantal,  (p.  385.) — Train  of  minor  volcanos  stretching 
fiom  Auvergne  to  the  ViTaraid — Monts  Domes — Ravines  excavated  through  lava 
— Anaviuros  of  distinct  ages  (p.  388.) — Ago  of  more  modem  lavas  of  Central 
IVance  ■-  No  emption  daring  the  historical  era— Division  of  volcaaos  into  ant^ 
"dihivMai  and  post-dtlnvian  inadmissible — Theories  respecting  tbs  effects  of  Um 
Jlood  eonaidered  (p.  398.) — Recapitulation. 

Ill  treating  of  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Central  France,  in  the  seren- 
teenth  chapter,  I  omitted,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  all  details  respecting 
the  associated  volcanic  rocks,  to  which  I  now  recall  the  reader's  attention. 
(See  the  Map,  anfte,  p.  869.) 
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It  was  stated  that,  in  the  arenaceous  and  pebbly  group  of  the  lacostriiie 
basins  of  Auvergne,  CantaU  and  Velay,  no  volcanic  pebbles  had  ever  been 
detected,  although  massive  piles  of  igneous  rocks  are  now  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  As  this  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  minute 
research,  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  had 
not  commenced  when  the  older  subdivisions  of  the  freshwater  groups 
originated. 

In  Cantal  and  Velay  no  decisive  proofs  have  yet  been  brought  to  light 
that  any  of  the  igneous  outbursts  happened  during  the  deposition  of  the 
freshwater  strata ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Auvergne  some  volca- 
nic explosions  took  place  before  the  drainage  of  the  lakes*  and  at  a  time 
when  the  Eocene  species  of  animals  and  plants  still  flourished.  I  shall 
first  advert  to  these  proofs,  as  relating  to  the  history  of  the  period  under 
consideration,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  show  that  there  are  in  the  same 
country  volcanic  rocks  of  much  newer  date,  some  of  which  appear  to  be 
referable  to  the  Miocene  era. 

Volcanic  rocks  associated  with  lacustrine  in  w^uvergne.— The  first 
locality  to  which  I  shall  call  the  reader's  attention  is  Pont  du  Chft.teau, 
near  Clermont,  which  spot,  as  well  as  others  in  Auvergne,  mentioned  in 
this  chapter,  I  examined,  with  Mr.  Murchison^  in  1828.  The  section  is 
seen  in  a  precipice  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Allier.  Here  beds  of 
Tolcanic  tufl*  alternate  with  a  freshwater  limestone,  which  is  in  some 
places  pure,  but  in  others  spotted  with  fragments  of  volcanic  matter,  as 
if  it  were  deposited  while  showers  of  sand  and  scoriae  were  projected 
from  a  neighbouring  vent.*  This  limestone  contains  the  Helix  Ramondi 
and  other  shells  of  Eocene  species.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  present  argu- 
ment whether  the  volcanic  sand  was  showered  down  from  above,  or  drifted 
to  the  spot  by  a  river;  for  the  latter  opinion  must  presuppose  the  country 
to  have  been  covered  with  volcanic  ejections  during  the  Eocene  period.  - 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  Puy  de  Marmont,  near  Veyres,  where 
a  freshwater  marl  alternates  with  volcanic  tufl*  containing  Eocene  shells. 
The  tuflfor  breccia  in  this  locality  is  precisely  such  as  is  known  to  result 
from  volcanic  ashes  falling  into  water,  and  subsiding  together  with  ejected 
fragments  of  marl  and  other  stratified  rocks.  These  tufifs  and  maris  are 
highly  inclined,  and  traversed  by  a  thick  vein  of  basalt,  which,  as  it  rises 
in  the  hill,  divides  into  two  branches. 

Gergovia. — The  hill  of  Gergovia,  near  Clermont,  afifords  a  tlurd  exam- 
ple. I  agree  with  MM.  Dufr^noy  and  Jobert  that  there  is  no  alternation 
here  of  lava  and  freshwater  strata,  in  the  manner  supposed  by  some  other 
observers  ;t  but  the  position  and  contents  of  some  of  the  tuffs  prove  them 
to  have  been  derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  which  occurred  during  the 
deposition  of  the  Eocene  formations. 

*  See  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  21.  t  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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The  bottom  of  the  hill  consists  of  slightly  inclined  beds  of  white  and 
greenish  marls,  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  intersected  by 
a  dike  of  basalt,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  ravine  above  the  village  of 
MerJogne.  The  dike  here  cuts  through  the  marly  strata  at  a  considerable 
angle,  producing,  in  general,  great  alteration  and  confusion  in  them  for 
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some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact.  Above  the  white  and  green 
marls,  a  series  of  beds  .of  limestone  and  marl,  containing  freshwater  shells, 
are  seen  to  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff.  In  the  lowest  part  of  this  divi- 
sion beds  of  pure  marl  alternate  with  compact  fissile  tuff,  resembling  some 
of  the  subaqueous  tuffs  of  Italy  and  Sicily  called  peperinos.  Occa- 
sioDally  fragments  of  scoriae  are  visible  in  this  rock.  Still  higher  is  seen 
another  group  of  some  thickness,  consisting  exclusively  of  tuff,  upon 
which  lie  other  marly  strata  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter. 

There  are  many  points  in  Auvergne  where  igneous  rocks  have  been 
forced  by  subsequent  injection  through  clays  and  marly  limestones,  in 
■och  a  manner  that  tlie  whole  has  become  blended  in  one  confused  and 
brecciated  mass,  between  which  and  the  basalt  there  is  sometimes  no  very 
distinct  line  of  demarcation.  In  the  cavities  of  such  mixed  rocks  we 
oflen  find  calcedony,  and  crystals  of  mesotype,  stilbite,  and  arragonite. 
To  formations  of  this  class  may  belong  some  of  the  breccias  immediately 
adjoining  the  dike  in  the  hill  of  Gergovia  ;  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
the  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae  interstratified  with  the  marls  and  limestones 
in  the  upper  part  of  that  hill  were  introduced,  like  the  dike,  subsequently, 
hj  intrusion  from  below.  They  must  have  been  thrown  down  like  sedi- 
ment from  water,  and  can  only  have  resulted  from  igneous  action,  which 

was  going  on  contemporaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  lacustrine 
strata. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  conclusion  agrees  well  with  the 

proofs,  adverted  to  in  the  seventeenth  chapter,  of  the  abundance  of  silex, 
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travertin*  and  gypsum  precipitated  when  the  upper  lacnatrine  strttm  were 
formed  ;  for  these  rocks  are  such  as  the  waters  of  mineral  and  theranl' 
aprings  miglit  generate. 

The  igneous  products  above  mentioned,  as  associated  with  the  lacasliiBO 
strata,  form  the  lowest  members  of  the  great  series  of  voleanie  rocks  of 
Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay,  which  repose  for  the  most  part  on  the 
granitic  mountains  (see  Map,  ante,  p.  359).  There  was  evidently  a  long 
succession  of  eruptions,  beginning  with  those  of  the  Eocene  period*  and 
ending,  so  far  as  can  yet  be  inferred  from  the  evidence  derived  from  fossil 
remains,  with  those  of  the  Miocene  epoch.  The  oldest  part  of  the  two 
principal  volcanic  masses  of  Mont  Dor  and  the  Plomb  da  Cantal  may 
perhaps  belong  to  the  Eocene  period, — the  newer  portion  of  the  same 
mountains  to  the  Miocene ;  just  as  Etna  commenced  its  operations  during 
the  Newer  Pliocene  era,  and  has  continued  them  down  to  the  Recent 
epoch,  and  still  retains  its  energy  undiminished.  There  are  some  parts 
of  the  Mont  Mezen,  in  Velay,  which  are  perhaps  of  the  same  antiquity 
as  the  oldest  parts  of  Mont  Dor. 

Besides  these  ancient  rocks,  of  which  the  lavas  are  in  a  great  measors 
trachytic,  there  are  many  minor  cones  in  Central  France,  for  the  most 
part  of  posterior  origin,  which  extend  from  Auvergne,  in  a  direction  north- 
west and  south-east,  through  Velay,  into  the  Vivarais,  where  they  aio 
seen  in  the  basin  of  the  Ard^che.  This  volcanic  line  does  not  pass  by 
the  Plomb  du  Cantal ;  it  was  formed,  as  nearly  as  can  be  eonjeetarad  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge,  during  the  Miocene  period; 
but  there  may  probably  be  found,  among  these  cones  and  their  accompany* 
ing  lavas,  rocks  of  every  intermediate  age  between  the  oldest  and  newest 
volcanic  formations  of  Central  France. 

I  sliall  first  give  a  brief  description  of  the  Mont  Dor  and  the  Plomb  da 
Cantal,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  train  of  newer  cones,  examining  the  evi^ 
dence  at  present  obtained  respecting  their  relative  ages*  and  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  the  successive  fmrmation  of  allaviums  and  on  the 
excavation  of  valleys. 

Mont  Dor.^Moni  Dor,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  volcanie  masMS 
of  Auvergne,  rests  immediately  on  the  granitic  rocks  standing  apart  from 
the  freshwater  strata.*  This  volcano  rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  surrounding  platform,  and  letaine  the 
shape  of  a  flattened  and  somewhat  irregular  cone,  all  the  sides  sloping 
more  or  less  rapidly,  until  their  inclination  is  gradually  lost  in  the  high 
plain  around.  This  cone  is  composed  of  layers  of  scoriee,  pumioe-etoneSf 
and  their  fine  detritus,  with  interposed  beds  of  trachyte  and  basalt,  which 
descend  often  in  uninterrupted  currents,  till  they  reach  and  spread  them- 

*  See  the  Map,  ante,  p.  359. 
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Ives  round  the  base  of  the  mountain.*  Conglomerates  also,  composed 
angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  are  observed  to  alter- 
Vb  with  the  above  ;  and  tlie  various  masses  are  seen  to  dip  off  from  the 
ntnl  axis,  and  to  lie  parallel  to  the  sloping  flanks  of  the  great  cone,  in 
e  manner  I  have  described  when  treating  of  Etna. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  terminates  in  seven  or  eight  rocky  peaks* 
liere  no  regular  crater  can  now  be  traced,  but  where  we  may  easily 
lagine  one  to  have  existed,  which  may  have  been  sliattered  by  earth- 
lakes,  and  liave  suffered  degradation  by  aqueous  agents.  Originally, 
rhaps,  like  tlie  highest  crater  of  Etna,  it  may  have  formed  an  insignifi- 
nt  feature  in  the  great  pile,  and  may  frequently  have  been  destroyed 
d  renovated. 

We  cannot  at  present  determine  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dor, 
cause  no  organic  remains  have  yet  been  found  in  the  tuffs,  except 
ipressions  of  the  leaves  of  trees  of  species  not  determined.  Some- of 
B  lowest  parts  of  the  mountain  are  formed  of  white  pumiceous  tuffs,  in 
bich  animal  remains  may  perhaps  be  one  day  found.  In  the  mean  time, 
B  may  conclude  that  Mont  Dor  had  no  existence  when  the  grits  and 
Dglomerates  of  the  Limagne,  which  contain  no  volcanic  materials,  were 
rmed  ;  but  some  of  the  earliest  eruptions  were,  perhaps,  contemporary 
ith  those  described  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.  To  the  latest 
these  eruptions,  on  the  other  hand,  I  refer  those  trachy tic  breccias  of 
ont  Perrier  which  were  shown  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  (ante,  p.  352) 
alternate  with  Miocene  alluviums. 

Vday, — ^The  observations  of  M.  Bertrand  de  Doue  have  not  yet  estab- 
ihed  that  any  of  the  most  ancient  volcanos  of  Velay  were  in  action  dur- 
g  the  Eocene  period,  although  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of  them  may 
ive  been  contemporaneous  with  the  oldest  of  the  Auvergne  lavas.  There 
e  beds  of  gravel  in  Velay,  as  in  Auvergne,  covered  by  lava  at  different 
sights  above  the  channels  of  the  existing  rivers.  In  the  highest  and 
ost  ancient  of  these  alluviums  the  pebbles  are  exclusively  of  granitic 
eks  ;  but  in  the  newer,  which  are  found  at  lower  levels,  they  contain 
{  intermixture  of  volcanic  substances.  I  have  already  shown,  in  the 
Ktaenth  chapter,  that,  in  the  volcanic  ejections  and  alluviums  covered  by 
e  lavas  of  Velay,  the  bones  of  animals  of  Miocene  species  have  been 
and«  in  which  respect  the  phenomena  accord  perfectly  with  those  of 

nrergne. 

Phmb  du  Canted. — In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the 
anial  we  are  still  less  informed,  and  at  present  can  merely  affirm,  that 
ey  overlie  the  Eocene  lacustrine  strata  of  that  country.  (See  Map,  ante, 
,  8S9.)  They  form  a  great  dome-shaped  mass,  which  has  evidently  been 
{cumulated,  like  the  cone  of  Etna,  during  a  long  series  of  eruptions.     It 

**  Scrope'a  Central  Fruiee,  p.  98. 
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18  composed  of  trachytic,  phonolitic,  and  basaltic  lavaSf  tnffa«  and  oon* 
glomerates,  or  breccias,  forming  a  mountain  aeveral  thousand  feet  in 
height.  Dikes  also  of  phonolite,  trachyte,  and  basalt  are  numerooii 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  cavity,  probably  once  t 
crater,  around  which  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Cantal  are  ranged  cireo* 
larly,  few  of  them,  except  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  rising  far  above  the 
border  or  ridge  of  this  supposed  crater.  A.  pyramidal  hill,  called  the 
Puy  Griou,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cavity.*  It  is  evident  that  the 
volcano  of  the  Cantal  broke  out  precisely  on  the  site  of  the  lacustrine 
deposit  before  described  (Chapter  xvii.),  which  had  accumulated  in  t 
depression  of  a  tract  composed  of  micaceous  schist.  In  the  breccias, 
even  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  find  ejected  masses  of  the 
fret>h water  beds,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  flint,  containing  Eocene 
shells.  Valleys  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central  heights  of  the 
mountain,  increasing  in  size  as  they  recede  from  those  heights.  Thoee 
of  the  Cer  and  Jourdanne,  which  are  more  than  twenty  miles  in  lengthi 
are  of  great  depth,  and  lay  open  the  geological  structure  of  the  mountain. 
No  alternation  of  lavas  with  undisturbed  Eocene  strata  has  been  obeervedy 
nor  any  tuffs  containing  freshwater  shells,  although  some  of  these  tuifi 
include  fossil  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  said  to  imply  several  distinct 
restorations  of  the  vegetation  of  the  mountain  in  the  intervals  between 
great  periods  of  eruption.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Plomb  du  Cantali 
at  La  Vissiere,  near  Murat,  is  a  spot,  pointed  out  on  the  Map  (ante,  p. 
859),  where  freshwater  limestone  and  marl  are  seen  covered  by  a  thick- 
ness of  about  eight  hundred  feet  of  volcanic  rock.  Shifts  are  here  seen 
in  the  strata  of  limestone  and  marl.f 

Although  it  appears  that  the  lavas  of  the  Cantal  are  more  recent  than 
the  freshwater  formation  of  that  country,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  naf 
not  belong  to  the  Eocene  period.  The  lake  may  possibly  have  been 
drained  by  the  earthquakes  which  preceded  or  accompanied  the  first  erup- 
tions, but  the  Eocene  animals  and  plants  may  have  continued  to  exist  for 
a  long  series  of  ages,  while  the  cone  went  on  increasing  in  dimensions. 

Train  of  minor  volcanos, — I  shall  next  consider  those  minor  volcanosi 
before  alluded  to,  which  stretch  in  a  long  range  from  Auvergne  to  the 
Yivarais,  and  which  appear  for  the  most  part  to  be  of  newer  origin  than 
the  mountains  above  described.  These  volcanos  were  faithfully  deecribedt 
so  early  as  the  year  1802,  by  M.  de  Montlosier.f  They  have  been 
thrown  up  in  a  great  number  of  isolated  points,  and  much  resemble  those 
scattered  over  the  Phlegrajan  fields  and  the  flanks  of  Etna.  They  have 
given  rise  chiefly  to  currents  of  basaltic  lava,  whereas  those  of  Mont  Dor 
and  the  Cantal  are  in  great  part  trachytic.     There  are  perhaps  about  800 

•  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  G^ol  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  175. 

t  See  Lyell  and  Murchison,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat,  Oct.  1829. 

t  Th^orie  des  Vole.  d'Auvergae.— Clermont,  An  X. 
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of  these  minor  cones  in  Central  France  ;  but  a  part  of  them  only  occur 
in  Auvcrgne,  where  some  few  are  found  at  the  buttom  of  valleys  excavated 
through  the  more  ancient  lavas  of  Mont  Dor,  as  the  Puy  de  Tarlaret,  for 
example,  whence  issues  a  current  of  lava  which,  flowing  into  the  bed  of 
the  river  Couze,  gave  rise  to  the  lake  of  Chambon.  Here  the  more 
ancient  columnar  basalts  of  Auvergne  are  seen  forming  the  upper  portion 
of  the  precipices  which  bound  the  valley. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  minor  cones  of  Auvergne  are  placed  upon 
the  ^rraniiic  platform,  where  they  form  an  irregular  ridge,  about  eighteen 
miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  They  arc  usually  truncated  at  the 
•nmmit,  where  the  crater  is  often  preserved  entire,  the  lava  having  issued 
firom  the  base  of  the  hill.  But  frequently  the  crater  is  broken  down  on 
one  side,  where  the  lava  has  flowed  out.  The  hills  are  composed  of 
loose  scoriae,  blocks  of  lava,  lapilli,  and  puzzuolana,  with  fragments  of 
liachyte  and  granite. 

The  lavas  may  be  often  traced  from  the  crater  to  the  nearest  valley, 
where  they  usurp  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  has  often  excavated  a 
deep  ravine  through  the  basalt.  We  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  contrast- 
ing the  enormous  degradation  which  the  solid  and  massive  rock  has 
roffered  by  aqueous  erosion,  and  the  integrity  of  the  cone  of  sand  and  ashes 
which  has,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  uninjured  on  the  neighbouring 
platfomiy  where  it  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  power  of  running 
water. 

Puyde  Cdme. — The  Puy  de  G6me  and  its  lava-current,  near  Clermont, 
may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  phenomenon 
bere  alluded  to.*  This  conical  hill  rises  from  the  granitic  platform,  at  an 
logle  of  about  40°,  to  the  height  of  more  than  900  feet.  Its  summit  pre- 
lents  two  distinct  craters,  one  of  them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  250  feet. 
k  stream  of  lava  takes  its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill,  instead  of 
isauing  from  either  crater,  and  descends  the  granitic  slope  towards  the 
present  site  of  the  town  of  Pont  Gibaud.  Thence  it  pours  in  a  broad 
iheet  down  a  steep  declivity  into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule,  filling  the 
meient  river  channel  for  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  The  Sioule, 
hns  dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has  worked  out  a  fresh  one  between  the  lava 
ind  the  granite  of  its  western  bank;  and  the  exravation  has  disclosed,  in 
>De  spot,  a  wall  of  columnar  basalt  about  fifty  feet  high.t 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  winter  some 
iolnmns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down  the  channel  of  the 
i?er,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  rolled  to  sand  and  pebbles.  Mean- 
rhile  the  cone  of  Cdme  remains  stationary,  its  loose  materials  being 


*  Montlofier,  Throne  des  Vole.  d'Auvergne.  ch.  ii. 
t  Sorope't  Central  France,  p.  60,  and  plate. 
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protected  by  a  dense  Testation,  and  ihe  hill  standing  on  a  ridge  noteoa- 
nianded  by  any  higher  ground  whence  floods  of  rain*water  may  descend. 

Puy  Rouge, — At  another  point,  farther  down  the  course  of  the  Sioule, 
we  find  a  second  illustration  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Puy  Rouge, 
a  conical  hill  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Pranal.  The  cone  is  composed 
entirely  of  red  and  black  scoria;,  tuff,  and  volcanic  bombs.  On  its  west- 
ern side  there  is  a  worn-down  crater,  whence  a  powerful  stream  of  Im 
has  issued,  and  flowed  into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule.  The  river  has  since 
excavated  a  ravine  through  the  lava  and  subjacent  gneiss,  to  the  depth  of 
400  feet. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  precipice  forming  the  left  side  of  this  favine,. 
we  see  a  great  mass  of  black  and  red  scoriaceous  lava ;  below  tliis  a  tliin 
bed  of  gravel,  evidently  an  ancient  river-bed,  now  at  an  elevation  of  fifty 
feet  above  the  channel  of  the  Sioule.  The  gravel  again  rests  upon  gneies, 
which  has  been  eroded  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet.*  It  is  quite  evident ia 
this  case,  that,  while  the  basalt  was  gradually  undermined  and  carried 
away  by  tlie  force  of  running  water,  the  cone  whence  the  lava  issued 
escaped  destruction,  because  it  stood  upon  a  platform  of  gneiss  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  in  which  the  force  of  running 
water  was  exerted. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples,  or  the  Vivarais  would  supply 
many  others  equally  striking.  Among  many  I  may  instance  the  cone  of 
Jaujac,  and  its  lava-current,  which  is  a  counterpart  of  that  near  Pranal 
last  mentioned.! 

Lavas  and  alluviuma  of  different  ages. — We  have  seen  that  on  the 
flanks  of  Etna,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  several  cu^ 
rents  of  lava  have  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  at  the  foot  of 
precipices  formed  of  more  ancient  lavas  and  tuffs.  So  we  find  in  Auvergne 
that  some  streams  of  melted  matter  have  fiowcd  in  valleys,  tlio  sides  of 
which  consist  partly  of  older  lavas.  These  are  often  seen  capping  the 
hills  in  broad  sheets,  resting  sometimes  on  granite,  sometimes  on  fresh- 
water  strata. 

Many  of  the  earlier  lavas  of  Auvergne  flowed  out  upon  the  platform  of 
granite  before  all  the  existing  valleys  had  been  excavated  ;  others  again 
spread  themselves  in  broad  sheets  over  the  horizontal  lacustrine  deposit 
when  these  had  been  covered  with  gravel,  probably  soon  after  the  drain- 
age  of  the  lakes.  Great  vicissitudes  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country  must  have  taken  place  since  the  flowing  of  these  ancient  lavas ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  were  gradual  and  successive,  caused 


*  See  Lyell  and  Murchison  on  the  Excavation  of  Valleye,  Edin.  New.  Phil.  Joarn.i 
July,  1829. 
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bably  by  the  united  agency  of  running  water  and  anbterranean  inove- 
Qta.  We  rrequently  observe  one  mans  of  lava  capping  a  hill,  and  a 
Dnd  at  a  lower  elevation,  forming  a  tcrmce  on  llie  side  of  a  valley  ;  or 
aelimes  occupying  the  bed  of  a  river. 

t  ii  a  most  interesting  fact,  that  in  these  cases  beds  of  gravel  almost 
uiably  underlie  the  successive  currents  of  lava,  as  in  Catalonia,  before 
cribed  (pp.  329,  330).  Occasionally,  when  the  highest  plalTorra  of 
a  ie  seven  hundred  or  eight  hnndred  feet  above  llie  lowest,  we  cinnot 
to  bo  struck  with  the  wonderful  alierations  effected  in  the  drainage  of 

Fig.  155. 


hawu  of  AvxtTgne  rttttng  on  aUitpiumt  of  difftrint  agtt. 


country  since  the  first  current  flowed  ;  for  (be  most  elevated  alluviums 
•t  originally  have  been  accumulated  on  the  lowest  levels  of  the 
n  existing  surface.  As  some  geologists  have  referred  almost  all  the 
Mrficial  gravels  to  one  era,  and  have  supposed  thero  lo  be  the  result  of 
1  sadden  catastrophe,  the  phenomena  of  Auvergne  here  alluded  to  are  very 
portant.  The  flows  of  volcanic  matter  have,  in  fact,  preserved  portions 
the  surface  in  the  state  in  which  they  existed  at  successive  periods  ;  ao 
it  it  ia  impossible  lo  confound  together  the  alluviums  of  different  ages. 
le  reader  will  see  at  once  by  reference  lo  the  wood-cut  (Fig.  155.},  that 
xmsiderable  interval  of  time  must  have  occurred  between  the  formation 

ths  uppermost  bed  of  gravel  and  that  next  below  it;  during  which 
srral  the  uppermost  lava  was  poured  out,  and  a  valley  excavated,  at  the 
Horn  of  which  the  second  bed  of  gravel  accumulated.  In  like  manner 
I  pouring  out  of  a  second  current  of  lava  and  a  further  deepening  of  ths 
Hey,  took  place  between  the  date  of  the  second  gravel  and  that  of  the 
idem  alluvium  which  now  fills  the  channel  of  the  river." 
When  rirera  are  dispossessed  of  their  ctianuels  by  lava,  they  usually  flow 


'  Tm  localities  in  Central  Franoe  where  Uvu  oi  iheeta  of  bualt  repoae  on  alia- 
aim  at  diflerent  elevatjons  &baie  the  present  Tolleji,  and  for  the  inferencci  deda- 
le  trma  such  facts,  coniult  the  nack*  of  MM.  Le  Grand  d'Aiusi,  Montlosjer, 
imond,  Scrope,  Bertrand  de  Done,  Croiiet,  Jobert,  and  Bouillet. 
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between  the  mast  of  lava  and  one  side  of  the  original  valley.  They  theiv 
eai  out  a  passage,  partly  through  the  volcanic  and  partly  through  the 
older  formation ;  but  as  the  soft  tertiary  marls  in  Auvergne  give  way  mors 
readily  than  the  basalt,  it  is  usually  at  the  expense  of  the  marU  that  the 
enlarging  and  deepening  of  the  new  valley  is  effected ;  so  tliat  all  the 
remaining  lava  is  then  left  on  one  side,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
above  wood-cut. 

diluviums  in  ancient  fissures, — It  might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
analogy  of  modern  changes  in  volcanic  countries,  that  we  sliould  find  in 
Auvergne  some  signs  of  ancient  fissures  caused  by  earthquakes.  Accord- 
ingly M.  Fournet  has  observed  in  the  course  of  excavations  made  for  mining 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sioule,  near  Clermont,  some  curious  and  decisive  proofii 
of  the  former  existence  of  open  rents  which  must  have  communicated  with 
the  surface,  and  have  been  filled  from  above  with  alluvium,  after  the  com- 
mencement and  before  the  end  of  the  period  of  volcanic  eniptions.  It 
appears  that  a  metaliferous  vein  traversing  gneiss  (in  other  words,  a  man 
Qt  dike  of  matter,  partly  metallic  and  partly  not,  filling  an  old  fissure  la 
the  gneiss)  had  been  dislocated  by  later  convulsions,  so  that  a  new  rent 
was  formed  in  it  which  reached  the  surface.  Sand  and  gravel  like  that 
of  a  river  bed  were  then  washed  in,  together  with  pieces  of  wood,  which 
are  now  found  fossil  with  the  gravel,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
rounded  pebbles  are  partly  of  granitic  rocks,  partly  of  basaltic  and  aogitie 
lava,  showing  that  the  last  filling  up  of  the  fissure  occurred  afler  some 
lavas  had  flowed  over  the  adjacent  country.  But  two  of  the  most  modem 
lava  streams  near  Pout  Gibaud,  have  passed  over  the  top  of  tlie  dike, 
and  they  must  evidently  have  been  poured  out  after  it  was  filled  with 
alluvium.* 

^g^  of  the  more  modern  lavas, — The  only  organic  remains  found  as 
yet  in  the  ancient  alluviums  appear  to  belong  to  the  Miocene  period ;  hot  I 
have  heard  of  none  discovered  in  the  gravel  underlying  the  newest  lavas^ 
— those  which  either  occupy  the  channels  of  the  existing  rivers,  or  are 
very  slightly  elevated  above  them.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  even 
these  may  be  of  Miocene  date,  although  the  conjecture  will  appear  ex- 
tremely rash  to  some  who  are  aware  that  the  cones  and  craters  whenee 
the  lavas  issue  are  often  as  fresh  in  their  aspect  as  the  majority  of  the 
cones  of  the  furest  zone  of  Etna. 

The  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou,  near  Clermont,  is  so 
sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blunted  by  time,  that  it  scarcely  afTords  room 
to  stand  upon.  This  and  other  cones  in  an  equally  remarkable  state  of 
integrity  have  stood,  I  conceive,  uninjured,  not  in  spite  of  their  loose 
porous  nature,  as  might  at  first  be  naturally  supposed,  but  in  consequence 

*  See  Fournet,  Traits  de  G^og.,  D'AubuiuoB,  torn.  Hi.  p.  544. 
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of  it.  No  rills  can  collect  where  all  the  rain  is  instantly  absorbed  by  the 
•and  and  scoris,  as  was  shown  to  be  the  case  on  Etna  (see  ante,  p.  2629 
203);  and  nothing  but  a  water-spout  breaking  directly  upon  the  Puy  de 
Pariou  could  carry  away  a  portion  of  the  hill,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rent  or 
engulfed  by  earthquakes. 

Mtempt  to  divide  volcanos  into  ante-difuvian  and  post'dihivian.'^ 
The  opinions  above  expressed  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  doctrines 
of  those  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  all  the  volcanic  cones 
of  Europe  under  two  divisions,  those  of  ante-diluvian  and  those  of  post- 
diluvian origin.  To  the  ante-diluvian  class  they  attribute  such  hills  of 
sand  and  scorite  as  exhibit  on  their  surface  evident  signs  of  aqueous 
denudation;  to  the  post-diluvian,  such  as  betray  no  marks  of  having  been 
exposed  to  such  aqueous  action.  According  to  this  chissification,  almost 
all  the  minor  cones  of  Central  France  must  be  called  post-diluvian; 
although,  if  we  receive  this  term  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  as  denoting 
posteriority  of  date  to  the  Noachian  deluge,  we  are  forced  to  suppose  that 
all  the  volcanic  eruptions  occurred  within  a  period  of  little  more  than 
twenty  centuries,  or  between  the  era  of  the  flood,  which  happened  about 
four  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  earliest  historical  records  handed  down 
to  na  respecting  the  former  state  of  Central  France.  Dr.  Daubeny  has 
justly  observed,  that  had  any  of  these  French  volcanos  been  in  a  state  of 
aetivity  in  the  age  of  Julius  Cssar,  that  general,  who  encamped  upon  the 
plains  of  Auvergne,  and  laid  siege  to  its  principal  city  (Gergovia,  near 
Clermont),  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  them.  Had  there  been 
even  any  record  of  their  existence  in  the  time  of  Pliny  or  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,  the  one  would  scarcely  have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  it  in  hia 
Natural  History,  nor  the  other  to  introduce  some  allusion  to  it  among  the 
descriptions  of  this  his  native  province.  This  poet's  residence  was  on 
the  borders  of  the  Lake  Aidat,  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  dam- 
fluing  np  of  a  river  by  one  of  the  most  modern  lava-currents.* 

The  ruins  of  several  Roman  bridges,  and  of  the  Roman  baths,  at  Ro3rat, 
eonfinn  the  conclusion  that  no  sensible  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  district,  not  even  in  the  chasms  excavated 
through  the  newest  lavas  since  ages  historically  remote.  We  have  no 
data  at  present  for  presuming  that  any  one  of  the  Auvergne  cones  has 
been  produced  within  the  last  four  or  five  thousand  years ;  and  the  same 
nay  be  said  of  those  of  Velay ;  and,  until  the  bones  of  men  or  articles  of 
haman  workmanship  are  found  buried  under  some  of  their  lavas,  instead 
of  the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  which  alone  have  hitherto  been  met 
withy  we  are  justi6ed  in  regarding  it  as  probable  that  the  latest  of  the 
▼dcanic  eruptions  may  have  occurred  during  the  Miocene  period. 

*  Daubeny  on  Volcanos,  p.  14. 
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Supposed  effects  ofthejhod* 

They  who  have  used  the  terms  ante-diluvian  and  post-dilanan,  in  the 
manner  above  adverted  to,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  clear 
and  unequivocal  marks  of  the  passage  of  a  general  flood  over  all  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  had  long  been  a  question  among  the  learned, 
even  before  the  commencement  of  geological  researches,  whether  the  * 
deluge  of  the  Scriptures  was  universal  in  reference  to  the  whole  surface 
of  the  globe,  or  only  so  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  it  which  was  then 
inhabited  by  man.  If  the  latter  interpretation  be  admissible,  it  will  appear 
from  other  parts  of  this  work  tliat  there  are  two  classes  of  phenomena  in  the 
configuration  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  might  enable  us  to  account  for 
such  an  event.  First,  extensive  lakes  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean ;  secondly,  large  tracts  of  dry  land  depressed  below  that  level. 
When  there  is  an  immense  lake,  having  its  surface,  like  Lake  Superior, 
raised  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  water  may  be  sud* 
denly  let  loose  by  the  rending  or  sinking  down  of  the  barrier  during 
earthquakes,  and  thereby  a  region  as  extensive  as  the  valley  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  inhabited  by  a  population  of  several  millions,  might  be  deluged.* 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  any  country  placed  beneath  the  mean 
level  of  the  ocean,  as  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  part  of 
Asia,t  the  depressed  region  must  be  entirely  laid  under  water,  if  the  tract 
which  separates  it  from  the  ocean  be  fissured  or  depressed  to  a  certam 
depth.  Humboldt  inferred,  from  the  observations  of  Parrot,  that  a  great 
cavity  existed  in  Western  Asia,  eighteen  thousand  square  leagues  in 
area,  and  occupied  by  a  considerable  population.]:  The  lowest  parts, 
surrounding  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  said  to  be  about  350  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Euxinc, — here,  therefore,  the  diluvial  waters  might  ovei^ 
flow  the  summits  of  hills  rising  350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain ; 
and  if  depressions  still  more  profound  existed  in  any  former  time  in  Asia, 
the  tops  of  still  loftier  mountains  may  have  been  covered  by  a  flood.§ 


•  Vol.  I.  p.  94.  f  Ante,  pp.  82,  83. 

X  Fragments  Asiatiques,  Paris,  1831. 

§  Since  the  above  passage  was  first  written,  Professor  Parrot,  of  Doqiat,  has  pab- 
lished  bis  '*  Reise  zura  Ararat,"  in  which  he  doubts,  nay,  appears  wholly  to  have 
disproved,  the  fact  so  long  believed  on  his  authority,  of  a  difference  of  level  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  opinion  was  originally  adopted  on  the  au- 
thority of  barometrical  measurements,  made  by  him  and  M.  Engclhardt  in  1811. 
M.  Parrot,  however,  on  revisiting  the  country  in  1820  and  1830,  was  led  to  suspect 
the  correctness  of  bi4  former  observations  on  several  grounds,  one  of  which  only  I 
shall  now  quote.  Russian  engineers  had  ascertained,  by  accurate  measurements, 
that  the  Don,  at  the  place  called  Katschalinsk,  where  it  is  only  sixty  wersts  distant 
from  the  Wolga,  is  K30  Paris  feet  higher  than  the  latter  river,  and  that  the  Don  flows 
with  much  greater  rapidity  to  the  Black  Sea  than  the  Wolga  does  to  the  Caspian ; 
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But  the  great  majority  of  the  older  commentators  have  held  the  delagef 
according  to  the  brief  account  of  the  event  given  by  Moses,  to  have  con- 
listed  of  a  rite  of  waters  over  the  whole  earth,  by  which  the  summits  of 
the  loftiest  mountains  on  the  globe  were  submerged.  Many  have  in- 
dolged  ID  speculations  concerning  the  instruments  employed  to  bring 
ibont  the  grand  cataclysm  ;  and  there  has  been  a  great  division  of  opinion 
SI  lo  the  effects  which  it  might  be  expected  to  have  produced  on  the  sur* 
lace  of  ilie  earth.  According  to  one  school,  of  which  De  Luc  formerly, 
tad  ia  our  own  times  Dr.  Buckland,  have  been  zealous  supporters,  the 
passage  of  the  flood  worked  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  external  con- 
fignratioii  of  our  continents.  By  Dr.  Buckland  the  deluge  has  been  repre- 
sealed  aa  a  Tiolent  and  transient  rush  of  waters^  which  tore  up  the  soil  to 
a  great  depth,  excavated  valleys,  gave  rise  to  immense  beds  of  shingle, 
evried  fragments  of  rock  and  gravel  from  one  point  to  another;  and,  during 
its  adtance  and  retreat,  strewed  the  valleys,  and  even  the  tops  of  many 
hills,  with  allovium.* 

Bat  I  agree  with  Dr.  Fleming,  that  in  the  narrative  of  Moses  there  are 
BO  terms  employed  that  indicate  the  impetuous  rushing  of  the  waters, 
either  as  they  rose  or  when  they  retired,  upon  the  restraining  of  the  rain 
and  the  passing  of  a  wind  over  the  earth.f  On  the  contrary,  the  olive- 
branch,  brought  back  by  the  dove,  seems  as  clear  an  indication  to  us  that 
the  vegetation  was  not  destroyed,  as  it  was  then  to  Noah  that  the  dry 
land  was  about  to  reappear. 

I  have  been  led  with  great  reluctance  into  this  digression,  in  the  hope 
of  relieTing  the  minds  of  some  readers  from  groundless  apprehension 
lespeeting  the  bearing  of  many  of  the  views  advocated  in  this  work. 

eonssqoently ,  if  there  be  a  difference  of  level  of  the  two  teu,  it  must  be  conndera*- 
Uy  kfls  than  190  feet.  Parrot  accordingly,  having  determined  to  ascertain  the  true 
slate  of  the  caw,  made  a  series  of  leyellings  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Wolga  to  Zarjt- 
an,  400  wersts  up  its  course,  and  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Don  to  the  like  distance. 
As  tbe  resalt  of  these  observations,  he  made  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  be  between 
three  and  fonr  feet  lotoer  than  that  of  the  Wolga  !  Baron  Humboldt,  who  with  other 
feegiaphers  had  given  full  credit  to  the  former  statement  of  Parrot,  refused  to  admit 
te  validity  of  these  new  results,  unless  the  professor  was  prepared  to  show  that  hie 
fmer  obeervations  were  less  worthy  of  confidence.  In  reply  to  this,  Parrot,  in  an 
Appeadix,  admits  that  their  barometrical  instruments  used  in  1811  were  imperfect, 
tkit  errors  had  crept  into  his  calculations,  that  he  was  suffering  from  ill  health,  &o. 

Notwithstanding  this  recantation,  M.  Erman,  of  Berlin,  in  his  "  Reise  um  die 
erde/'  &c.,  1828-2^-30,  infers  fVom  independent  observations  tliat  tbe  Caspian  ie 
lower  than  the  Black  Bea  by  42.8  toiaes,  or  about  280  feet;  and  Meyer  and  Lenx, 
ia  a  paper  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1835,  mention  that 
Mr.  Goebel,  by  his  barometrical  measurements  in  1833,  found  a  difference  of  50  feet. 

*  Boekland,  Reliquies  Diluviance.  These  opinions,  however,  have  been  candidly 
rmonnced  in  a  note  in  his  Bridg^water  Treatise. 

t  Bev.  Dr.  Fleming,  on  the  Geological  Deluge,  Edin.  Phil.  Journ.,  vol.  xiv.  p. 
S0&;  and  remarks  by  myself  in  tbe  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  18^,  No.  Ixzii.  p.  481. 

'    Vol.  II.— 2  Z 
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They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  dilavial  theory  above  con- 
troverted as  alone  capable  of  aflbrding  an  explanation  of  geological  pheoo* 
mena  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  and  they  may  have  felt  disapprobstkm 
at  an  attempt  to  prove,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  minor  volcanos  on 
the  (lanks  of  Etna  may,  some  of  them,  be  more  than  10,000  years  old.* 
How,  they  would  immediately  ask,  could  they  have  escaped  the  denuding 
force  of  a  diluvial  rush  of  waters  ?  The  same  objection  may  have  pre- 
sented itself  when  I  quoted,  with  respect,  the  opinion  of  a  disiinguished 
botanist,  that  some  living  specimens  of  the  Baobab  tree  of  Africa*  or  the 
Taxodium  of  Mexico,  may  be  5000  years  old.t  The  reader  may  ako 
have  been  astonished  at  the  high  antiquity  assigpied  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  European  alluviums,  and  the  many  different  ages  to  which  1  have 
referred  them,j:  as  he  may  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  whole  as  the 
result  of  one  recent  and  simultaneous  inundation. 

Professor  Sedgwick  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  that  the  sudden  elevation  of  mountain-chains  **has  been  fol- 
lowed again  and  again  by  mighty  waves  desolating  whole  regions  of  the 
earth  ;"§  a  phenomenon  which  he  thinks  has  **  taken  away  all  anterior 
incredibility  from  the  fact  of  a  recent  deluge."|| 

But  1  cannot  admit  that  there  are  sufficient  geological  data  for  inferring 
such  instantaneous  upheavings  of  submerged  land  as  might  be  capable  of 
causing  a  flood  over  a  whole  continent  at  t>nce.  I  may  also  observe,  that 
the  reasoning  above  alluded  to  seems  to  proceed  entirely  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  flood  of  Noah  was  brought  about  by  natural  causes,  just  as 
some  writers  have  contended  that  a  volcanic  eruption  was  the  instrument 
employed  to  destroy  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  If  we  believe  the  flood  to 
have  been  a  temporary  suspension  of.  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  natural 
world,  requiring  a  miraculous  intervention  of  Divine  power,  then  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  credibility  of  such  an  event  cannot  be  enhanced  bj  any 
series  of  inundations,  however  analogous,  of  which  the  geologist  may 
imagine  that  he  has  discovered  the  proofs. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  considered  the  flood,  when  its  univer- 
sality in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  is  insisted  upon,  as  a  preternatural 
event  far  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophical  inquiry,  whether  as  to  the 
causes  employed  to  produce  it,  or  the  eflects  most  likely  to  result  from 
it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  they  who  are  desirous  of  pointing 
out  the  coincidence  of  geological  phenomena  with  the  occurrence  of  such 
a  general  catastrophe,  must  neglect  no  one  of  the  circumstances  enumera- 
ted in  the  Mosaic  history,  least  of  all  so  remarkable  a  fact  as  that  the 
olive  remained  standing  while  the  waters  were  abating. 


•  Ante,  p.  2G2.  f  Ante,  p.  261. 

t  Ante,  p.  298.  §  Ante,  p.  262,  263. 

II  Sedgwick,  Anniv.  Address  to  the  Geol.  Soc.,  Feb.  18th,  1831. 
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Rtaqntulation,^'!  shall  now  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  principal 
omclusions  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  aa  examination  of  the  volcanic 
dittricts  of  Central  France. 

1st.  Some  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Auvergne  took  place  during  the 
Eocene  period ;  others  at  an  era  long  subsequent,  probably  during  the 
Mioeene  period. 

Sdly.  There  are  no  proofs  as  yet  discovered  that  the  most  recent  of 
the  Tolranos  of  Auvergne  and  Velay  are  subsequent  to  the  Miocene 
periodt  the  integrity  of  many  cones  and  craters  not  opposing  any  sound 
objection  to  tlie  opinion  that  they  may  be  of  very  great  antiquity. 

Sdly.  There  are  alluviums  in  Auvergne  of  very  different  ages,  some  of 
them  belonging  to  the  Miocene  period.  Many  of  these  have  been  covered 
by  laya-currents  which  have  been  poured  out  in  succession  while  tlie 
exraTation  of  valleyo  was  in  progress. 

4th1y.  There  are  a  multitude  of  cones  in  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  the 
Yivaru«9  which  have  never  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  violent  rush 
of  walen  capable  of  modifying  considerably  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Sthly.  Iff  therefore,  the  Mosaic  deluge  be  represented  as  universal, 
aad  as  having  exercised  a  violent  denuding  force,  all  these  cones,  several 
hnndred  in  number,  must  be  post-diluvian. 

6lhly.  But  since  the  beginning  of  the  historical  era,  or  the  invasion  of 
Oanl  by  Julius  Cssar,  the  volcanic  action  in  Auvergne  has  been  dormant ; 
and  there  is  notliing  to  countenance  the  idea  that,  between  the  date  usu- 
ally assigned  to  the  Mosaic  deluge  and  the  earliest  traditional  and  histori- 
csl  records  of  Central  Francb  (a  period  of  little  more  than  twenty  centu- 
ries), all  or  any  one  of  the  more  entire  cones  of  loose  scorix  were  thrown 
ap. 

Iiastly.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  that  the  earth's  surface  under- 
went no  great  modiBcation  at  the  era  of  the  Mosaic  deluge,  and  that  the 
strictest  interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  does  nut  wan  ant  us  in 
expecting  to  find  any  geological  monuments  of  the  catastrophe;  an  opln- 
ioQ  which  would  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  these  volcanic 
cones,  however  high  their  antiquity. 


CHAPTER   XX. 
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Btmm  of  the  Cotontin,  or  Valopin — Rennea — Bum  of  the  NetberUndi — Aiz,  ia  . 
ProTsnce — Foaiil  iniecti — Vicentine — Tertiirj  lUktaof  Englind — Basins  of  Loa- 
doD  and  Hunpihite— Different  group>-;-Plutio  clay  and  und — London  clay  (p. 
399.)— Baffibot  land— FieihwateratnUorthe  lite  of  Wight— PalBotberinm  snd 
otiierfiMuUorBilietead—Eniiliah  Eocene  atiata  conformable  to  ehalk — Ontlien 
OB  Uie  dented  parte  oftha  chalk  (p.  40S). 

In  addition  to  the  Eocene  formations  treated  of  in  the  last  three  chaplen. 
there  ire  others  in  the  north  of  Eorope,  the  geognphical  pQeition  of 
which  ie  delineated  on  the  aonezeJ  Map.* 


3  Prinurj  locki  and 
I  Gooene  forma tioni. 


Ba»in  of  (he  Cotentm,  or  Valognes. — The  strata  in  the  enTirone  of 
Valogoea,  in  ttie  department  of  I^  Manche,  consist  chiefly  of  a  coane 
limestone  Tesembling  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris,  of  which  M.  Dei- 


*  Thii  Map  is  copied  from  one  given  bj  M.  Detaojen,  M(m.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hiit. 
Nat.de  Paria,  lUSS,  pi.  9;  compiled  partly  from  that  autbor'i  obserratioDS,  and 
parti;  from  Mr.  Webxler's  Map,  Geol.  Tisob.,  Firat  Series,  vol.  ii.,  plate  10. 
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wyen  has  given  an  elaborate  description.  It  is  occasionally  covered 
with  a  oompact  freshwater  limestone,  alternating  with  freshwater  marls; 
In  these  Eocene  strata  more  than  300  species  of  fossil  shells  have  been 
discovered,  almost  all  identical  with  species  of  the  Paris  basin.  Super- 
imposed upon  the  Eocene  strata  of  this  basin  is  a  newer  marine  deposit, 
extending  over  a  limited  area,  the  fossils  of  which  agree  with  those  of  the 
6luDS  of  the  Loire.*  Here,  therefore,  the  geologist  has  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  superposition  of  the  Miocene  deposits  upon  tliose  of 
the  age  of  the  Paris  basin. 

i7e/i9ief.-~Several  small  patches,  also,  of  marine  strata,  have  been  found 
by  M.  Desnoyers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kcnnes,  which  are  charac- 
terised by  Eocene  fossils,  and  repose  on  ancient  rocks,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  Map. 

BoMin  of  Belgium^  or  the  Netherlands, — The  greater  part  of  the  ter^ 
tiary  formations  of  the  Low  Countries  consist  of  clay  and  sand,  much 
resembling  tliosc  of  the  basin  of  London,  afterwards  to  be  described ;  and 
the  fossil  shells  are  of  the  same  species. 

Mx  in  Provence. — The  tertiary  strata  of  Aix  and  Fuveau,  in  Provence, 
are  of  great  thickness  and  extent,  the  lower  members  being  rema/kable 
for  oontainlng  coal  grit  and  beds  of  compact  limestpue,  such  as  in  England 
are  foond  only  in  ancient  secondary  groups.  Yet  these  strata  arc  for  the 
Boet  pari  of  freshwater  origin,  and  contain  several  species  of  Eocene 
shelle,  together  with  many  which  are  peculiar  to  this  basin.  It  will 
leqaire  a  fuller  comparison  than  has  yet  been  made  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  Aiz  and  Fuveau,  before  we  can  determine  with  accuracy  the  relative 
age  of  this  formation.  Some  of  the  plants  seem  to  agree  with  those  of 
the  Paris  basin,  while  many  of  the  insects  have  been  supposed  identical 
with  species  now  living.f  These  insects  have  been  almost  exclusively 
procaied  from  a  thin  bed  of  gray  calcareous  marl,  which  passes  into  an 
argillaceous  limestone  found  in  the  quarries  of  gypsum  near  Aix.  The 
nek  in  which  they  are  imbedded  is  so  thinly  laminated,  that  there  are  some- 
times more  than  seventy  layers  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  The  insects 
are  for  the  most  part  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  preservation,  and  an 
impression  of  their  form  is  seen  both  on  the  upper  and  under  laminae,  as 
m  the  esse  of  the  Monte  Bolca  fishes.  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  enumerates 
lizty-two  genera,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  orders  Diptera,  Ilemiptera,  and 
Coleoptera.  On  reviewing  a  collection  brought  from  Aix,  Mr.  Curtis 
obeerves  that  they  are  all  of  European  forms,  and  most  of  them  referable 
to  existing  genera4  With  the  single  exception  of  an  Hydrobius,  none 
of  the  species  are  aquatic.  The  antenns,  tarsi,  and  trophi  are  generally 
very  obscure,  or  distorted ;  yet  in  a  few  the  claws  are  visible,  and  the 

*  Detneyen,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Paris,  1825. 

t  M.  Marcel  de  Series,  Geog.  des  Ter.  Tertiaires  du  Midi  dc  la  France. 

t  Murchison  and  Lyell.    Ed.  JNew  Phil^  Joam.,  Oct  1^20. 
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sculpture,  and  even  some  degree  of  local  colouring,  are  preserved.  The 
nerves  of  the  wings,  in  almost  all  the  Diptera,  are  perfectly  distinct,  and 
even  the  pubescence  on  the  he^d  of  one  of  them.  Several  of  the  beetles 
have  the  wings  extended  beyond  the  elytra,  as  if  they  had  made  an  effbrl 
to  escape  by  flying,  or  had  fallen  into  the  water  while  on  the  wing.* 

Vicentine, — On  the  southern  flank  of  the  Alps  to  the  North  of  Vicenza, 
in  Italy,  a  limestone  occurs  containing  shells  of  Eocene  species,  and  in 
the  basaltic  tuffs  associated  with  this  limestone  (as  at  Ronca  and  other 
places)  shells  are  found  which  are  also  identical  with  species  of  the  Paris 
basin.t 

Basins  of  London  and  Hampshire. 

The  reader  will  see  in  the  small  Map  before  given  (Fig.  156.,  ante,  p. 
806),  the  position  of  the  two  districts  usually  called  the  basins  of  London 
and  Hampshire,  to  which  the  Eocene  formations  of  England  are  confined* 
These  tracts  are  bounded  by  rising  grounds  composed  of  chalk,  except 
where  the  sea  ihtervenes.  That  the  chalk  passes  beneath  the  tertiary 
strata,  ,we  can  not  only  infer  from  geological  data,  but  can  prove  by  nume- 
rous artificial  sections  at  points  where  wells  have  been  sunk,  or  borings 
made  through  the  overlying  beds.  The  Eocene  deposits  are  chiefly 
marine,  and  have  generally  been  divided  into  three  groups :  1st,  the  Plastic 
clay  and  sand,  which  is  the  lowest  group  ;  2dly,  the  London  clay ;  and» 
Sdly,  the  Bagshot  sand.  Of  all  these  the  mineral  composition  is  very 
simple,  for  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  cluy,  sand,  and  shingle,  the 
great  mass  of  clay  being  in  the  middle,  and  the  upper  and  lower  members 
of  the  series  being  more  arenaceous. 

Plastic  clay  and  sand. — The  lowest  formation,  which  sometimes 
attains  a  thickness  of  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet,  consists 
principally  of  an  indefinite  number  of  beds  of  sand,  shingle,  clay,  and 
loam,  irregularly  alternating,  some  of  the  clay  being  used  in  potteries,  in 
reference  to  which  the  name  of  Plastic  clay  has  been  given  to  the  whole 
formation.  The  beds  of  shingle  are  composed  of  perfectly  rolled  chalk 
flints,  with  here  and  there  small  pebbles  of  quartz.  Heaps  of  these 
materials  appear  sometimes  to  have  remained  for  a  long  time  covered  by 
a  tranquil  sea.  Dr.  Buckland  mentions  that  he  observed  a  large  pebble 
in  part  of  this  formation  at  Bromley,  to  which  five  full-grown  oyster-sheUs 
were  afiixed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  had  commenced  their  • 
first  growth  upon  it,  and  remained  attached  through  life.:( 

•  Curtis,  Ed.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  Oct.  1829,  where  figurei  of  gome  of  the  inwots 
are  given. 

t  See  liit  of  species  collected  by  M.  Bou^,  and  named  by  M.  Deshayes,  Bull.  d« 
la  Soo.  O^ol.  de  France,  tome  iii.  p.  91. 

t  Geol.  Trans.,  First  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  300. 
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'  In  some  of  the  associated  clays  and  sand,  perfect  marine  shells  are  met 
with,  which  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  the  London  clay.  The 
line  of  separation,  indeed,  between  this  superincumbent  blue  clay  and  the 
Plastic  clay  and  sand  is  quite  arbitrary,  as  any  geologist  may  be  convinced 
who  examines  the  celebrated  section  in  Alum  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
vhere  a  distinct  alternation  of  the  two  groups  is  observable,  each  marked 
vilh  their  most  characteristic  peculiarities.*  In  the  midst  of  the  sands 
of  the  lower  series  a  mass  of  clay  occurs  two  hundred  feet  thick,  contain- 
ing aeptaria,  and  replete  with  the  usual  fossils  of  the  neighbourhood  of 

London.t 

I* 

The  arenaceous  beds  are  chiefly  laid  open  on  the  confines  of  the  basins 
of  London  and  Hampshire,  in  following  which  we  discover  at  many 
places  great  beds  of  perfectly  rounded  flints.  Of  this  description,  on  the 
soolhern  borders  of  the  basin  of  London,  are  the  hills  of  Comb  Hurst  and 
the  Addington  hills,  which  form  a  ridge  stretching  from  Blackheath  to 
Croydon*  Here  they  have  much  the  appearance  of  banks  of  sand  and 
shingle  formed  near  the  shores  of  a  tertiary  sea  ;  but  whether  they  were 
leally  of  littoral  origin  cannot  be  determined,  fur  want  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  sections,  which  might  enable  us  to  compare  the  tertiary  strata  at 
the  edges  with  those  in  the  central  parts  of  each  basin. 

We  have  ample  opportunities  in  the  basin  of  Paris  of  examining  steep 
diffs  of  hard  rock,  which  bound  many  of  the  valleys,  and  innumerable 
excavations  have  been  made  foi^  building-stone,  limestone,  and  gypsum  ; 
but  when  we  attempt  to  obtain  a  connected  view  of  any  considerable  part 
of  the  tertiary  series  in  the  basin  of  London,  we  are  almost  entirely 
limited  to  a  single  line  of  coast-section  ;  for  in  the  interior  the  regular 
beds  are  much  concealed  by  an  alluvial  covering  of  flint  gravel  spread 
alike  over  the  summits  and  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  over  the  bottoms 
of  the  valleys. 

Organic  remains  are  extremely  scarce  in  the  Plastic  clay  ;  but  when 
any  abells  occur,  they  are  of  Eocene  species.  Vegetable  impressions  and 
(baail  wood  are  sometimes  met  with,  and  even  beds  of  lignite  ;  but  none 
of  the  tpeeies  of  plants  have,  I  believe,  as  yet  been  ascertained. 

London  clay. — ^This  formation  consists  of  a  blueish  or  blackish  clay, 
sometimes  passing  into  a  calcareous  marl,  rarely  into  a  solid  rock.  Its 
thickness  is  very  great,  sometimes  exceeding  five  hundred  feet.j:  It  con- 
tuns  many  layers  of  ovate  or  flattish  masses  of  argillaceous  limestonOt 
whichi  in  their  interior,  are  generally  traversed  in  various  directions  by 
eracksy  partially  or  wholly  filled  by  calcareous  spar.    These  masses. 


"  See  Mr.  Webster*!  Memoir,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  First  Series,  and  his  Letters 
in  Sir  H.  Englcfield's  Isic  of  Wight, 
t  See  Mr.  Webster's  Sections,  plate  11.    Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  First  Series. 
X  Con.  and  Phil.  Outlines  of  Geol ,  p.  33. 
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called  septaria,  are  flometimea  continued  through  a  thiokneaa  of  two  hun- 
dred feet.* 

A  great  number  of  the  marine  sheila  of  this  clay  have  been  identified 
witli  those  of  the  Paris  basin ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  atratm  of 
these  two  basins  belong  to  tlie  same  epoch. 

No  remains  of  terrestrial  mammalia  have  as  yet  been  found  in  thia 
clay  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  bones  and  skeletons  of  crocodiles  and  tart]ea 
prove,  as  Mr.  Conybeare  justly  remarks,  the  existence  of  neighbouring 
dry  land.  The  sliores,  at  least,  of  some  islands  were  accessible,  whither 
these  creatures  may  have  resorted  to  lay  their  eggs.  In  like  mannert  we 
may  infer  the  contiguity  of  land  from  the  immense  number  of  lif^neoat 
seed-vessels  of  plants,  some  of  them  resembling  the  cocoa-nut,  and  other 
apices  of  tropical  rcgfons,  which  have  been  found  fossil  in  grreat  profusion 
in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  Such  is  the  abundance  of  these  fruits,  that  they 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  several  hundred  distinct  species  of  plants.  , 

Bagshot  sand, — The  third  and  uppermost  group,  usually  termed  the 
Bagshot  sand,  rests  conformably  upon  the  London  clay,  and  consists  of 
siliceous  sand  and  sandstone,  devoid  of  organic  remains,  with  some  thin 
deposits  of  marl  associated.  From  these  marh  a  few  marine  shells  have 
been  obtained  which  are  in  an  imperfect  state,  but  appear  to  belong  to 
Eocene  species  common  to  the  Paris  basin. t 

Freshwater  strata  of  the  Hampshire  basin. — In  the  northern  part  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  part  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire,  freshwater 
strata  occur  resting  on  the  London  clay.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  marls,  interstratified  witli  some  thick  beds  of 
siliceous  sand,  and  a  few  layers  of  limestone  sometimes  slightly  ailiceooi. 
The  marls  are  often  green,  and  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
green  marls  of  Auvergne  and  the  Paris  basin.  The  shells  and  gyrogoniles 
also  agree  specifically  with  some  of  those  most  common  in  the  French 
deposits.  Mr.  Webster,  who  first  described  the  freshwater  formation  of 
Hampshire,  divided  it  into  an  upper  and  lower  series,  separated  by  inter- 
vening beds  of  marine  origin.  There  are  undoubtedly  certain  intercalated 
strata,  both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  coast  of  Hampshire,  marked  by  a 
slight  intermixture  of  marine  and  freshwater  shells,  sufficient  to  imply  a 
temporary  return  of  the  sea,  before  and  after  which  tlie  waters  of  the  lake, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  some  large  river,  prevailed.^  The  united  thickneae 
of  the  freshwater  and  intercalated  upper  marine  beds,  exposed  in  a  verti- 
cal precipice  in  Headen  Hill,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  about  four  hundred 
feet,  the  marine  series  appearing  about  half  way  up'  in  the  cliff. 

*  Outlines  of  Gcol ,  p.  27. 

,t  Warburton,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  i.,  Second  Scries. 

t  See  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Webster,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  First  Series ;  vol.  i.  part, 
i.,  Second  Series ;  and  Englefield^s  Isle  of  Wight.— Professor  Sedgwick,  Ann.  of 
Phil.,  1822;  and  Lyell,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  Second  Series. 
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Eocene  mammiferous  remains, — Very  perfect  remains  of  tortoises  and 
the  teeth  of  crocodiles  have  been  procured  from  the  freshwater  strata;  but 
I  still  more  interesting  discovery  has  recently  been  made.  The  bones  of 
■ammalia,  corresponding  to  tliose  of  the  celebrated  gypsum  of  Paris, 
have  been  disinterred  at  Binstead,  near  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In 
the  ancient  quarries  near  this  town  a  limestone,  belonging  to  the  lower 
lireshirater  formation,  is  worked  for  building.  Solid  beds  alternate  with 
marlf,  wherein  a  tooth  of  an  Anoplotherium,  and  two  teeth  of  the  genus 
Pdsotherium,  were  found.  These  remains  were  accompanied  not  only 
by  several  other  fragment!)  of  the  bones  of  J^nchydcrmata  (cliicny  in  a 
rolled  and  injured  state),  but  also  by  the  jaw  ofa  new  species  of  Ruminantia, 
apparently  closely  allied  to  the  genus  ]Moschus. '  Mr.  T.  Allan  of  Edin- 
burgh had  several  years  before  found  the  tooth  of  an  Anoplotherium  at  the 
lame  spot. 

These  newer  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  bear  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
semblance to  some  of  the  green  marls  and  limestones  in  the  Paris  basin  ; 
jetf  te  a  whole,  no  formations  can  be  more  dissimilar  in  mineral  character 
than  the  Elocene  deposits  of  England  and  Paris.  In  our  own  island  the 
teititry  strata  are  more  exclusively  marine  ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  the 
Parisian  series  diflers  chiefly  from  that  of  London  in  tJie  very  points  in 
which  it  agrees  with  the  formations  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay.  The 
tertiary  formations  of  England  are,  in  fact,  almost  exclusively  of  mechani- 
cal origin,  and  their  composition  bespeaks  tlie  absence  of  those  mineral 
and  thermal  waters  to  which  I  have  attributed  the  origin  of  the  compact 
and  siliceous  limestones,  the  gypsum,  and  beds  of  pure  flint,  common  to 
the  Paris  basin  and  Central  France. 

Engluh  tertiary  strata  confonnahle  to  the  chalk, — The  British  Eocene 
atrata  are  nearly  conformable  to  the  chalk  on  which  they  rest,  being  hori- 
zontal where  tlie  strata  of  the  chalk  are  horizontal,  and  vertical  where 
they  are  vertical.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  evident  signs  tliat  the 
surface  of  tlic  chalk  had,  in  many  places,  been  furrowed  by  the  action  of 
the  waves  and  currents,  before  the  Plastic  clay  and  its  sands  were  super- 
imposed. In  the  quarries  near  Rochester  and  (jravcsend,  for  instance, 
fine  examples  are  seen  of  deep  indentations  on  the  surface  of  the  chalk, 
into  which  sand,  together  with  rolled  and  angular  pieces  of  chalk-flint, 
have  been  swept.t  But  these  appearances  may  bo  reterred  to  the  action 
of  water  when  the  chalk'bcgan  to  emerge  during  tlie  Eocene  period,  and 
they  by  no  means  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  chalk  had  undergone 
any  considerable  change  of  position  before  the  tertiary  strata  were  su|)cr- 

ini  posed. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  marked  diflfercnce  between  the  reciprocal  rela- 

•  Pratt,  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  part  iii.  p.  451. 
f  Con.  and  Phil.,  OaUinea  of  Geol.,  p.  6J. 
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tions  of  our  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks,  and  those  which  exist  between 
the  same  groups  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountain-chains.  Near  the  base,  for  example^ 
of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees,  we  find  the  newer  formations 
repoing  uncouformably'upon  the  truncated  edges  of  the  older  beds ;  and  it 
is  clear  tliat,  in  many  cases,  the  older  strata  had  been  subjected  to  a  com* 
plicated  series  of  movements  before  the  more  modem  set  was  formed* 
The  newer  beds  rise  only  to  a  certain  height  on  the  flanks  of  the  moan- 
tains  which  usually  tower  above  them,  and  are  recognised  at  once  by  the 
geologist  as  having  been  already  converted  into  land  when  the  tertiary 
deposits  were  still  forming  in  the  sea.  The  ancient  borders,  also*  of  that 
sea  can  often  be  defined  with  certainty,  and  the  outline  of  some  of  its  bays 
and  sea-cliffs  traced. 

In  England,  although  undoubtedly  the  greater  portion  of  the  tertiary 
strata  is  confined  to  certain  spaces,  we  find  outlying  patches  here  and 
there  at  great  distances  beyond  the  general  limits,  and  at  great  heighte 
upon  the  chalk  which  separates  the  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire.* 
I  have  seen  masses  of  clay  extending  in  this  manner  to  near  the  edge 
of  the  western  escarpment  of  the  chalk  of  Wiltshire,  and  Mr.  Mantell  has 
pointed  out  the  same  to  me  in  the  South  Downs.  Near  the  escarpment 
at  Lewes,  for  example,  there  is  a  fissure  in  the  chalk  filled  with  sand*  and 
with  a  ferruginous  breccia,  such  as  usually  marks  the  lower  members  of 
the  Plastic  clay  formation.  From  the  occurrence  of  these  tertiary  out- 
liers Dr.  Buckland  inferred,  **  that  the  basins  of  London  and  Hants  were 
originally  united  together  in  one  continuous  deposit  across  the  now  inter- 
vening chalk  of  Salisbury  Plain  in  Wilts,  and  the  plains  of  Andover  and 
Basingstoke  in  Hants ;  and  that  the  greater  integrity  in  which  the  tertiary 
strata  are  preserved  within  the  basins  has  resulted  from  the  protection 
which  their  comparatively  low  position  has  afiforded  them  from  the  rava^ 
ges  of  diluvian  denudation."! 

I  agree  so  far  with  this  conclusion  as  to  believe  that  the  basins  of 
liondon  and  Hampshire  were  not  separated  until  part  of  the  tertiary  strata 
were  deposited  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  probable  tliat  the  tertiary  beds  ever 
extended  continuously  over  those  spaces  where  the  outliers  above  men- 
tioned occur,  nor  that  the  comparative  thinness  of  those  deposits  in  the 
higher  chalk  countries  should  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  greater  degree 
of  denudation  which  they  have  there  suflfered. 

*  Dr.  Bueklondy  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  series,  val.  ii.  p.  J25.  t  ibid.  p.  196. 
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OIIOIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  EOCENE    FORMATIONS  ANU  DENUDATION  OF  THE 

WEALD. 

Manner  in  which  the  English  tertiary  strata  mny  have  originated — Denudation  of 
•Mondarj  Btrata  during  their  deposition — Valley  of  the  Weald — Secondary  rocka 
of  the  Weald  dividihie  into  five  groujM — North  and  South  Downs — Section  acroM 
the  Talley  of  the  Weald — Anticlinal  axis — Chalk  escarpments  once  sea-cliffs  (p. 
406.^— Rise  ^nd  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual — Parallel  ridges  and  valleys 
fonned  by  harder  and  soflcr  beds — No  ruins  of  the  chalk  on  the  central  district  of 
the  Weald  (p.  411.) — Double  system  of  valleys,  the  longitudinal  and  the  trans- 
(p.  414). 


Preliminary  views, — In -explanation  of  the  phenomena  described  in  the 
list  chapter,  1  shall  now  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  view  of  the 
feries  of  events  which  may  have  produced  the  leading  geological  and  geo- 
graphical features  of  the  south-east  of  England.    I  conceive  that  the  chalk, 
together  with  many  subjacent  rocks,  may  have  remained  undisturbed  and 
in  horisontal  stratification  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene 
period.     When  at  length  the  chalk  was  upheaved  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  waves  and  currents,  it  was  rent  and  shattered,  so  that  the  sub- 
jaecDi  secondary  strata  were  soon  after  exposed  to  denudation.     The 
waite  of  all  these  rocks,  composed  chiefly  of  sandstone  and  clay,  sup- 
plied materials  for  the  tertiary  sands  and  clays  ;  while  the  chalk  was  .the 
•ouree  of  flinty  shingle,  and  of  the  calcareous  matter  which  we  find  inter- 
mixed with  the  Eocene  clays.     The  tracts  now  separating  the  basins  of 
London  and  Hampshire  were  those  first  elevated,  and  which  contributed 
by  their  gradual  decay  to  the  production  of  the  newer  strata.     These  last 
were  accumulated  in  deep  submarine  hollows    formed  probably  by  the 
rabsidence  of  certain  parts  of  the  chalk,  which  sank  while  the  adjoining 
tracts  were  rising. 

Denudation  of  the  Valley  of  the  fVeald. — In  order  to  understand  this 
theory,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  denudation  exhibited  by  the  chalk  and  some  of  the  older 
secondary  rocks  in  parts  of  England,  most  nearly  contiguous  to  the  basins 
of  London  and  Hampshire.  It  will  be  sufiicient  to  consider  one  of  the 
denuded  districts,  as  the  appearances  observable  in  others  are  strictly 
analogons  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  direct  attention  to  what  may  be  called  the 
Valley  of  the  WeaUL^  or  the  region  intervening  between  the  North  and 
South  Downs. 

JMop.-— The  district  alluded  to  is  delineated  in  the  coloured  Map,  given 
in  Plate  XV.,  which  has  been  chiefly  taken  from  Mr.  Greenough's  Map 
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of  England;  and  it  will  be  there  seen  that  the  southern  portion  of  the 
basin  of  London,  and  the  north-eastern  limits  of  that  of  Hampshire,  are 
separated  by  a  tract  of  secondary  rocks,  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  in 
breadth,  comprising  witliin  it  tlie  whole  of  Sussex,  and  parts  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Hampshire  basin 
formerly  extended  much  farther  along  our  southern  coast  towards  Beachy 
Head,  for  patches  are  still  found  near  Newhaven,  and  at  other  points,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  Map.  These  are  now  wasting  away,  and  will  in 
time  disappear,  as  the  sea  is  constantly  encroaching  and  undermining  the 
subjacent  chalk. 

The  secondary'rocks,  depicted  on  the  Map,  (Plate  XV,)  may  bie  divided 
into  five  groups : — 

1.  Chalk  and  upper  green-saniL — This  group  is  the  uppermost  of  the 

series ;  it  includes  the  white  chalk  with  and  without  flints,  and  an 
inferior  deposit,  called,  provincially,  <*  Firestone,"  and  by  English 
geologists,  the  '*  Upper  green-sand."  It  sometimes  consists  of 
loose  siliceous  sand,  containing  grains  of  silicate  of  iron,  but  often 
of  firm  beds  of  sandstone  and  chert. 

2.  Blue  Clay  or  calcareous  marl,  called,  provincially,  Gault. 

3.  Lower  green  sand,  a  very  complex  group,  consisting  of  gray*  yel- 

lowish, and  greenish  sands ;  ferruginous  sand  and  sandstone ;  clay 
chert,  and  siliceous  limestone. 

4.  Weald  day^  composed  for  the  most  part  of  clay  without  intermix* 

ture  of  calcareous  matter,  but  sometimes  including  thin  beds  of 
sand  and  shelly  limestone. 

5.  Hastings  sands,  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  sand-stone,  clay,  and 

calcareous  grit,  passing  into  limestone.* 

The  first  three  formations  above  enumerated  are  of  marine  origin ;  the 
last  two,  Nos.  4  and  5,  contain  almost  exclusively  the  remains  of  fresh- 
water and  amphibious  animals.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge,  at 
present,  upon  the  organic  remains  of  these  formations,  as  the  rocks  are 
merely  adverted  to  in  order  that  I  may  describe  the  changes  of  position 
which  they  have  undergone,  and  the  denudation  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period, — mutations  which, 
if  the  theory  about  to  be  explained  be  well  founded,  belong  stricdy  to  the 
history  of  tertiary  phenomena. 

By  a  glance  at  the  Map,  the  reader  may  trace  at  once  the  superficial 
area  occupied  by  each  of  the  ^wg  formations  above  mentioned.  On  the 
west  will  be  seen  a  large  expanse  of  ciialk,  from  which  two  branches  are 

*  For  an  account  of  these  strata  in  the  south-cast  of  England,  see  Manteirs  Geol- 
ogy of  Sussex,  and  Dr.  Fittou's  Geology  of  Hastings,  where  the  memoirs  of  all  the 
writers  on  this  part  of  England  are  referred  to. 
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tent  off;  one  through  the  hills  of  Surrey  and  Kent  to  Dover,  forming  the 
ridge  called  the  North  Downs  ;  and  the  other  through  Sussex  to  the  sea 
it  Beachy  Head,  constituting  the  South  Downs.  The  space  comprised 
between  the  North  and  South  Downs,  or,  **  the  Valley  of  the  Weald," 
consists  of  the  formations  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  of  the  above  table.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  chalk  terminates  abruptly,  and  with  a  well-defined  line 
towards  the  country  occupied  by  those  older  strata.  Within  that  line  is  a 
narrow  band,  coloured  blue,  formed  by  the  gault ;  and  within  this  again,  is 
the  Lower  green-sand,  next  the  Weald  clay  ;  and  then,  in  the  centre  of  the 
district,  a  ridge  formed  by  the  Hastings  sands. 

Section  of  the  Valley  of  the  JFeald. — It  has  been  ascertained  by  careful 
investigation,  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  any  part  of  the  North  to  the 
South  Downs,  which  shall  pass  through  the  central  group  (No.  5),  the 
beds  will  be  found  arranged  in  the  order  described  in  the  annexed  section 
(Fig.  157.,  p.  400). 

The  reader  is  referred  at  present  to  the  dark  lines  of  the  section,  as  the 
fainter  lines  represent  portiuns  of  rock  supposed  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  denudation. 

At  each  end  of  the  diagram  the  tertiary  strata,  a,  are  exhibited  reposing 
on  the  chalk.  In  the  centre  are  seen  the  Hastings  sands  (No.  5),  form- 
ing an  anticlinal  axis,  on  each  side^of  which  the  other  formations  are 
arranged  with  an  opposite  dip.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  in  order 
to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  different  formations,  to  exaggerate  the  propor- 
tional height  of  each  in  comparison  to  its  horizontal  extent ;  and  a  true  scale 
is  therefore  subjoined  in  another  diagram  (Fig.  158.,  p.  406),  in  order  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impression  which  might  otherwise  be  made  on  the 
reader*fl  mind.  In  this  section  the  distance  between  the  North  and  South 
Downs  ie  represented  to  exceed  forty  miles  ;  for  the  Valley  of  the  Weald 
is  here  intersected  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  between 
Lewes  and  Maidstone. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  five  secondary 
groups  above  mentioned  may  have  been  brought  into  their  present  posi- 
tion, the  following  hypothesis  has  been  very  generally  adopted  : — Suppose 
the  five  formations  to  lie  in  horizontal  stratification  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea;  then  let  a  movement  from  below  press  them  upwards  into  the  form 
of  a  flattened  dome,  and  let  the  crown  of  this  dome  be  afterwards  cut  off« 
so  that  the  incision  should  penetrate  to  the  lowest  of  the  five  groups.  The 
different  beds  would  then  be  exposed  on  the  surface,  in  the  manner  ex- 
hibited in  the  accompanying  Map,  PI.  XV.* 

It  will  appear,  from  former  parts  of  this  work,  that  the  amount  of  ele- 
vation here  supposed  to  have  taken  place  is  not  greater  than  we  can  prove 
to  have  occurred  in  other  regions  within  geological  periods  of  no  great 
duration.     On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  denudation  or  removal  by 

*  Bee  illoitriiioni  of  this  theory  by  Dr.  Fition,  Geol.  Sketch  of  Hastings. 
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itar  of  vaat  masses  which  are  asBumed  to  have  once  retched  eontinn- 
(ly  rroin  the  North  lo  tlie  Souili  Downs  is  so  enormous,  that  the  reader 
ijr  at  first  be  starlied  by  the  boldness  of  the  hypothesis.  Uut  he  will 
id  the  JiiGculty  lo  vanish  wlien  unco  sufficient  lime  U  allowed  for  the 
adual  and  successive  rise  of  the  strata,  during  which  the  wave*  and 
rreols  of  the  ocean  might  slowly  accomplish  an  operatiOD,  which  no 
ddea  dilurial  rush  of  waters  could  possibly  have  efiected. 
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Escarpments  of  the  chalk  once  sea-cliffs » — In  order  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  physical  structure  of  the  Valley  of  the  Weald,  I  shall 
suppose  him  first  to  travel  southwards  from  the  London  basin.  On  leaving 
the  tertiary  strata  he  will  first  ascend  a  gently  inclined  plane,  composed 
of  the  upper  flinty  portion  of  the  chalk,  and  then  find  himself  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  declivity  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  different  members  of 
the  chalk  formation  ;  below  which  the  upper  green-sand,  and  sometimes 
also  the  gault,  crop  out,*  This  steep  declivity  is  called  by  geologists 
••  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk,"  which  overhangs  a  valley  excavated  chiefly 
out  of  the  argillaceous  or  marly  bed,  termed  Gault  (No.  2).  -  The  escarp- 
ment is  continuous  along  the  southern  termination  of  the  North  Downs, 
and  may  be  traced  from  the  sea  at  Folkstone,  westward  to  Gu  Iford  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Petcrsfield,  and  from  thence  to  the  termination  of 
the  South  Downs  at  Beachy  Head.  In  this  precipice  or  steep  slope  the 
strata  are  cut  off  abruptly,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  must  originally  have 
extended  farther.  In  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  (Fig.  159.,  ante,  p. 
407),  part  of  the«  escarpment  of  the  South  Downs  is  faithfully  represented, 
where  the  denudation  at  the  base  of  the  declivity  has  been  somewhat  more 
extensive  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  upper  and  lower  green-sand 
being  formed  of  very  incoherent  materials,  the  upper,  indeed,  being 
extremely  thin  and  almost  wanting. 

The  geologist  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this  view  the  exact  likeness 
of  a  sea-cliff;  and  if  he  turns  and  l^oks  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  east- 
ward towards  Beachy  Head  (see  Fig.  IGO.),  he  will  see  the  same  line 

Fig.  ICO. 
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Chalk  escarpment  as  seen  from,  the  hill  above  Stcyninff^  Sussex.     7%e  casUtand  viUagt 

of  Bramher  in  the  foreground. 

of  height  prolonged.  Even  those  who  arc  not  accustomed  to  speculate 
on  the  former  changes  which  the  surface  has  undergone,  may  fancy  the 
broad  and  level  plain  to  resemble  the  flat  sands  which  were  laid  dry  by 
the  receding  tide,  and  the  different  projecting  masses  of  chalk  to  bo  the 
headlands  of  a  coast  which  separated  the  dinfercnt  bays  from  each  other. 

*  This  term,  borrowrd  from  our  tiiinerti,  is  used  to  express  the  coming  up  to  the 
surface  of  one  stratuni  from  beneath  another.         'i . 
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Lower  terrace  of  firestone. — I  have  said  Ihat  the  upper  green-sand 
('^fireslone/'  or  **  malm-rock,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  almost  absent 
IB  the  tract  here  alluded  to.  It  is,  in  facl,  seen  at  Beachy  Head  to  thin 
oat  to  an  inconsiderable  stratnm  of  loose  green-sand  ;  but  farther  to  the 
westward  it  is  of  great  thickness,  and  contains  hard  beds  of  blue  chert 
and  limestone.  Here,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  produces  a  corres- 
ponding influence  on  the  scenery  of  the  country  ;  for  it  runs  out  like  a 
step  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk-hills,  and  constitutes  a  lower  terrace, 
varying  in  breadtli  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  following 
the  ■inuosities  of  the  chalk  escarpment.* 

Fig.  IGl. 


e.  Chalk  with  flints.  h.  Chalk  without  flints, 

c  Upper  green-sand,  or  firestone.  d,  Gault. 

It  is  impossible  to  desire  a  more  satisfactory  proof  that  the  escarpment 
if  doe  to  the  excavating  power  of  water  during  the  rise  of  the  strata  ;  for 
,  I  have  shown,  in  my  account  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  what  manner  the 
V  encroachments  of  the  sea  tend  to  efl'ace  that  succession  of  terraces  which 
■nst  otherwise  result  from  the  successive  rises  of  a  coast  preyed  upon 
by  the  waves.t  During  the  interval  between  two  elevatory  movements, 
the  tower  terrace  will  usually  be  destroyed,  wherever  it  is  composed  of 
incoherent  materials ;  whereas  the  sea  will  not  have  time  entirely  to 
nreep  away  another  part  of  the  same  terrace,  or  lower  platform,  which 
bippens  to  be  composed  of  rocks  of  a  harder  texture,  and  capable  of  oflfer- 
iog  a  firmer  resistance  to  the  erosive  action  of  water. 

FalUye  where  softer  strata^  ridges  where  harder  crop  out. — It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  gault  No.  2  (see  the  Map,  PI.  XV.)  could  not  have  opposed  any 
effectnal  resistance  to  the  denuding  force  of  the  waves ;  its  outcrop,  there- 
fine,  is  marked  by  a  valley,  the  breadth  of  which  is  often  increased  by 
the  loose  incoherent  nature  of  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  lower  green- 
sand,  which  lie  next  to  it,  and  which  have  often  been  removed  with  equal 
beitity. 
Thu  formation  (the  lower  green-sand)  has  been  sometimes  entirely 
^died  off  like  the  gault ;  but  in  those  districts  where  chert,  limestone. 


*  Mr.  Moxchison,  Geo!.  Sketch  of  Sussex,  &c.,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Scries,  vol. 

t  See  ante,  pp.  267, 268,  and  wood-cat,  Fig.  107. 
ToL.  II.— 3  B 
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and  other  solid  materials  enter  largely  into  its  compositionv  it  fomis  a 
range  of  hills  parallel  to  the  chalk,  which  sometimes  rival  the  escarpment 
of  the  chalk  itself  in  height,  or  even  surpass  it,  as  in  Leith  Hill.  This 
ridge  often  presents  a  steep  escarpment  towards  the  Weald  clay  which 
cro))S  out  from  under  it.     (See  the  strong  lines  in  Fig.  157.,  p.  406.) 

Tlie  clay  last  mentioned  forms,  for  the  most  part,  a  broad  valley,  sepa- 
rating the  lower  green-sand  from  the  Hastings  sands,  or  Forest  ridge; 
but  where  subordinate  beds  of  sandstone  of  a  firmer  texture  occar,  the 
uniformity  of  the  plain  is  broken  by  waving  irregularities  and  hillocks.* 

In  the  central  region,  or  Forest  ridge,  the  strata  have  been  considerably 
disturbed,  and  are  greatly  fractured  and  shifted.  One  fault  is  known 
where  the  vertical  shift  of  a  bed  of  calcareous  grit  is  no  less  than  sixty 
fathoms.t  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  anticlinal  axis,  which  is 
described  as  running  through  the  centre  of  the  Weald,  is  by  any  means 
so  simple  as  is  usually  represented  in  geological  sections.  There  are,  on 
the  contrary,  a  series  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  j:  lines,  which  form  ridges 
and  troughs  running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other. 

Much  of  the  picturesque  character  of  the  scenery  of  this  district  arises 
from  the  depth  of  the  narrow  valleys  and  ridges  to  which  the  sharp  bends 
and  fractures  of  the  strata  have  given  rise ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  to  be 
attributed  to  the  excavating  power  exerted  by  water,  especially  on  the 
interstratified  argillaceous  beds. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  appear  that,  in  the  tract  intervening 
between  the  North  and  South  Downs,  there  are  a  series  of  parallel  val- 
leys and  ridges  ;  the  valleys  appearing  evidently  to  have  been  formed 
principally  by  the  removal  of  softer  materials,  while  the  ridges  are  dae 
to  the  resistance  offered  by  firmer  beds  to  the  destroying  action  of  water. 

Else  and  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual.'— Lei  us  then  consider  hoir 
far  these  phenomena  agree  with  the  changes  which  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  occur  during  the  rise  of  the  secondary  strata.  Suppose  the  line 
of  the  most  violent  movements  to  have  coincided  with  what  is  now  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Weald  valley ;  in  that  case  the  first  land  whidi 
emerged  must  have  been  situated  where  the  Forest  ridge  is  now  placed* 
Here  a  number  of  reefs  may  have  existed,  and  islands  of  chalk,  which 
may  have  been  gradually  devoured  by  the  ocean  in  the  same  manner  as 
Heligoland  and  otlier  European  islands  have  disappeared  in  modem  times, 
as  related  in  the  second  book.§ 

Suppose  the  ridge  or  dome  first  elevated  to  have  been  so  rent  and  shat- 
tered on  its  summit  as  to  give  more  easy  access  to  tlie  waveSy  until  at 


•  Martin,  Gcol.  of  Western  Sussex.    Fitton,  Geol.  of  Hastingi,  p.  31. 

t  Fitton,  Ibid.  p.  55. 

t  For  explanation  of  these  terms,  see  Glossary,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  I. 
§  Vol.  I.  p.  272. 
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Fig.  162. 


Fig.  1G3. 


The  dotted  lines  represent  the  sca-levcl. 

length  the  masses  represented  by  the  fainter  lines  (Fig.  162.)  were  re- 
mofed.  Two  strips  of  land  might  then  remain  on  each  side  of  a  channel, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  opposite  coasts  of  France  and  England,  com- 
posed of  chalk,  present  ranges  of  white  cliffs  facing  each  other.  A  pow- 
erful current  might  then  rush,  like  that  which  now  ebbs  and  ilows  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  might  scoop  out  a  cliannel  in  the  gault.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  intermittent  action  of  earthquakes  would 
accompany  this  denuding  process,  Assuring  rocks,  throwing  down  clilfs, 
ind  bringing  up,  from  time  to  time,  new  stratified  masses,  and  thus  greatly 
•ecelerating  the  rate  of  waste.  If  the  lower  bed  of  chalk-  on  one  side 
of  the  channel  should  be  harder  than  on  the  other,  it  would  cause  an 
ander  terrace,  as  represented  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  162.),  resembling 
tfiat  presented  by  the  upper  green-sand  in  parts  of  Sussex  and  Hamp- 
shire. When  at  length  the  gault  was  entirely  swept  away  from  the 
eentnl  parts  of  the  channel,  the  lower  green-sand  (3.  Fig.  163.)  would 
be  laid  bare,  and  portions  of  it  would  become  land  during  the  continu- 
asee  of  the  upheaving  earthquakes.  Meanwhile  the  chalk  cliffs  would 
teeede  farther  from  one  another,  whereby  four  parallel  strips  of  land,  or 
perhaps  rows  of  islands,  would  be  caused. 

By  e  continuance  of  these  operations  the  edges  of  the  argillaceous  strata, 
No.  2  (Fig.  163.),  would  be  exposed  to  farther  erosion  by  the  waves  ; 
and  ft  portion  of  the  clay.  No.  4,  would  be  also  removed,  and  as  it 
gradaally  rose,  would  be  swept  off  from  part  of  the  subjacent  group, 
No.  5*  This  last  would  then  in  its  turn  be  laid  bare,  and  afterwards 
beeome  land  by  subsequent  elevation. 

FFhy  no  ruins  of  chalk  on  central  district. — By  this  theory  of  the  suc- 
cessive emergence  and  denudation  of  the  groups,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  we  may 
ftecount  for  an  alluvial  phenomenon  which  seems  inexplicable  on  any 
other  hypotliesis.  The  summits  of  the  chalk  downs  are  covered  every 
where  with  flint  gravel,  which  is  often  entirely  wanting  on  the  surface  of 
Ae  elay  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  escarpment,  and  no  traces  of  chalk  flint 
have  ever  been  found  in  the  alluvium  of  the  central  district,  or  Forest 
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ridge.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  see  ^y  wreck  of  the  chalk,  even  tl  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  escarpments  of  the  North  and 
South  Downs,  a  fact  attested  hy  those  road-surveyors  who  have  diligently 
sought  for  such  materials.  To  this  general  role,  however,  an  exception 
occurs  near  Barcombe,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Lewes,  a  place 
which  I  visited  with  Mr.  Mantell,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
accompanying  section   (Fig.'  164.).      It  will  be  seen  that  the  valley 

Fig.  164. 


Section  from  the  Jiorth  escarpment  of  the  &outh  Downs  to  Barcombe. 

1.  Gravel  compoted  of  partially  rounded  chalk  flints. 

2.  Chalk  with  and  without  flinta. 

3.  Lowest  chalk  or  chalk  marl  (upper  green-sand  wanting). 

4  GaulL  5.  Lower  green-sand.  6.  Weald  clay. 

at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  extends,  in  this  case,  not  only  over  the 
gault,  but  over  the  **  lower  greenHsand"  to  the  Weald  clay.  On  this  clay 
a  thick  bed  of  flints,  evidently  derived  from  the  waste  of  chalk,  remain* 
in  the  position  above  described. 

When  I  say  that  there  is  no  detritus  of  the  chalk  and  its  flints  on  the 
eentral  ridge  of  the  Weald,  I  may  state  that  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a 
vestige  of  such  fragments  ;  and  Mr.  Mantell,  who  has  had  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  minute  investigation,  assures  me  that  he  has  never  been  able 
to  detect  any.  Now,  whetlier  we  embrace  or  reject  the  theory  of  the 
former  continuity  of  the  chalk  and  other  groups  over  the  whole  space 
intervening  between  the  North  and  South  Downs,  we  certainly  cannot 
imagine  that  any  transient  and  tumultuous  rush  of  waters  could  have 
■wept  over  this  country,  which  should  not  have  left  some  fragments  of 
the  chalk  and  its  flints  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Forest  ridge.  Indeed, 
if  we  adopt  the  diluvial  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Buckland,  we  should  expect  to 
find  vast  heaps  of  broken  flints  drifted  frequently  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Gault  and  Weald  clay,  instead  of  being  generally  confined  to  the  summit 
of  the  chalk  downs.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  slow  agency  of 
oceanic  currents  may  have  cleared  away,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  matter 
which  fell  into  the  sea  from  wasting  cliflis.  But  in  order  that  this  expla- 
nation should  be  satisfactory,  we  must  suppose  that  the  rise  of  the  land  in 
the  south-east  of  England  was  very  gradual,  and  the  subterranean  move- 
ments for  the  most  part  of  moderate  intensity.     During  the  last  century 
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etithquikes  hare  occasionally  thrown  down  at  once  whole  lines  of  sea- 
difif ,  for  several  miles  continuously  ;  but  if  this  had  happened  repeatedly 
daring  the  waste  of  the  ancient  escarpments  of  the  chalk  now  encircling 
the  Weald,  and  if  the  shocks  had  been  accompanied  by  the  sudden  rise 
ind  coDTersion  of  large  districts  into  land,  the  Weald  would  have  been 
eovered  with  the  ruins  of  those  wasted  rocks,  and  the  sea  could  not  pos- 
fiUy  have  had  time  to  clear  tlie  whole  away.  The  reader  will  recollect 
the  account  before  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sea  has  advanced, 
within  the  last  century,  upon  the  Norfolk  coast  at  Sherringham.* 


Fig.  1C5. 


-2 ft. 


jT^        'c'  •"*"■'■' 


Section  of  cliff's  west  of  Sherringham. 

a.  Crag. 

b.  Ferruginous  flint  breccia  on  the  aorface  of  the  chalk. 
e.  Chalk  with  flints. 

The  beach,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  is  composed  of  bare  chalk  with  flints, 
MM  Im  the  bed  of  the  sea  near  the  shore.  No  one  would  suspect,  from  the 
•ppearance  of  the  beach  at  low  water,  that  a  few  years  ago  beds  of  solid 
dialk,  together  with  sand  and  loam  of  the  superincumbent  crag,  formed 
land  on  the  very  spot  where  the  waves  are  now  rolling ;  still  less  thai 
these  same  formations  extended,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  present  shore,  over  a  space  where  the  sea  has  now 
excavated  a  channel  twenty  feet  deep. 

As  in  this  recent  instance  the  ocean  has  cleared  away  part  of  the  chalk, 
and  its  capping  of  crag,  so  the  tertiary  sea  may  have  swept  away  not 
only  the  chalk  surrounding  the  valley  of  the  Weald,  but  the  layer  of  broken 
flints  on  its  surface,  which  was  probably  a  marine  alluvium  of  the  Eocene 
period.  Hence  these  flints  might  naturally  occur  on  the  downs,  and  be 
wanting  in  the  valleys  below. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  preceding  diagrams  (Figs.  162.  and  163.,  ante, 
p.  41 1  j,  and  reflect  not  only  on  the  successive  states  of  the  country  there 
delineated,  but  on  all  the  intermediate  conditions  which  the  district  must 
have  passed  through  during  the  process  of  gradual  elevation  and  denuda- 
tion before  supposed,  ho  will  understand  why  no  wreck  of  the  chalk  (No. 
1.)  should  occur  at  great  distances  from  the  chalk  escarpments  ;  for  it  is 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  9S2. 
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evident  that  when  the  ruins  of  the  uppermost  bed  (No.  1.  F!^.  162.)  had 
been  thrown  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed  immediately  below,  those 
ruins  would  subsequently  be  carried  away  when  this  inferior  stratum 
itself  was  destroyed.  And  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  thickness  of 
the  groups,  thus  removed  in  succession,  is  the  probability  lessened  of  our 
finding  any  remnants  of  the  highest  group  strewed  over  the  bared  surface 
of  the  lowest. 

Transverse  valleys. — There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  geographical 
features  of  the  south-east  of  England,  which  must  not  be  overlooked  when 
we  are  considering  the  action  of  the  denuding  causes.  By  reference  to 
the  Map  (Plate  XV.)  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  drainage  of  the 
country  is  not  effected  by  water-courses  following  the  great  valleys  exca- 
vated out  of  the  argillaceous  strata  (Nos.  2  and  4),  but  by  valleys  which 
run  in  a  transverse  direction,  passing  through  the  chalk  to  the  basin  of 
the  Thames  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  English  channel  on  the  other. 

In  this  manner  the  chain  of  the  North  Downs  is  broken  by  the  rivers 
Wey,  Mole,  Darent,  Mcdway,  and  Stour  ;  the  South  Downs  by  the  Anxn, 
Adur,  Ouse,  and  Cuckmere.* 

If  these  transverse  hollows  could  be  filled  up,  all  the  rivers,  observes 
Mr.  Gooybeare,  would  be  forced  to  take  an  easterly  course,  and  to  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  by  Romney  Marsh  and  Pevensey  levels.t 

Mr.  Martin  has  suggested  that  the  great  cross  fractures  of  the  chalk, 
which  have  become  river  channels,  have  a  remarkable  correspondence  on 
each  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Weald  ;  in  several  instances  the  gorges  in 
the  North  and  South  Downs  appearing  to  be  directly  opposed  to  each 
other.  Thus,  for  example,  the  defiles  of  the  Wey,  in  the  North  Downs, 
and  of  the  Arun,  in  the  South,  seem  to  coincide  in  direction  ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  Ouse  corresponds  to  the  Darent,  and  the  Cuckmere  to  the 
Med  way.:!: 

Although  these  coincidences  may,  perhaps,  be  accidental,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  as  hinted  by  the  author  above  mentioned,  that  the 
great  amount  of  elevation  towards  the  centre  of  the  Weald  district  gave 
rise  to  transverse  fissures.  And  as  the  longitudinal  valleys  were  connec- 
ted with  that  linear  movement  which  caused  the  anticlinal  lines  running 
east  and  west,  so  the  cross  fissures  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
intensity  of  the  upheaving  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  line,  whereby 
the  effect  of  a  double  axis  of  elevation  was  in  some  measure  produced. 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  chalk-hiUs 
are  intersected  by  these  transverse  valleys,  I  subjoin  a  sketch  (Fig.  160.) 
of  the  gorge  of  the  river  Adur,  taken  from  the  summit  of  the  chalk  downs, 
at  a  point  in  the  bridle-way  leading  from  the  towns  of  Bramber  and 

•  Conybeare,  Outlinei  of  Geol.^p.  81.  t  Ibid.,  p.  145- 

t  Geol.  of  Western  Sussex,  p.  61. 
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StsTBingtoShoreham.  If  the  reader  will  refer  again  to  Ihe  tIsw  given  in  I 
CmiMr  wood-cut  (Fig.  15Q.,  ante,  p.  407),  he  will  there  see  the  exact  point 
Viwra  the  gorge,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  interrupts  the  challi  eMsriH 
menL  A  pnijecling  hill,  at  the  point  a,  hides  the  town  of  Sieymng.  near 
whieh  the  valley  commences  where  the  Adur  pasaes  directly  to  the  aet 
■t  old  Sboieham.  The  river  flows  through  a  nearly  level  plain,  aa  do 
BMMt  or  the  others  which  intersect  the  hills  of  Surrey,  Kent,  aod  Suaaex ; 
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ind  it  ii  evident  that  Iheae  op«Dtnga,  so  far  at  leut  u  thfy  are  dna  to 
aqueous  erosioD,  haTe  not  been  produced  by  the  rivera,  many  of  which, 
like  the  Ouse  near  Lewea,  hare  filled  up  arma  of  the  sea,  inatead  of  deep* 
ening  the  hollowa  which  they  traverse. 

Ill  regard  to  the  origin  of  iho  transverse  ravines,  there  can  be  no  donbt 


Suppored 


of  Tmnertt  VaUey. 


thatlhey  are  connected  with  lines  of  fracture,  and  perhaps,  in  some  places, 
there  may  be  an  anliclinal  dip  on  both  sides  of  (he  valley,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Martin,'     But  this  notion  requires  confirmalion. 

The  ravine  called  the  Coomb,  near  Lewes,  aSurdaabeautiful example, 


Fig  168 


The  Coomi, 


of  the  manner  in  which  narrow  openings  in  the  chalk  raay  have  been  con- 
nected with  shifts  and  dislocations  in  the  strata.  This  coomb  is  seen  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Quae,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of 
Lewes.  The  sleep  declivities  on  each  side  are  covered  with  green  Uirf, 
as  is  the  bottom,  which  is  perfectly  dry.  No  outward  signs  of  disttirb- 
ance  are  visible;  and  the  connexion  of  the  hollow  with  sublerraneu 


*  Geol.  of  Western  Sa«s«i,  p.  64.    Plate  HI.  Fig.  3. 
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noTements  would  not  have  been  suspected  by  the  geologist,  had  not  the 
eridence  of  great  convulsions  been  clearly  exposed  in  the  escarpment  of 
die  valley  of  the  Ouse,  and  in  the  numerous  chalk  pits  worked  at  the  ter- 
nination  of  tlie  Coomb.  By  aid  of  these  we  discover  that  the  ravine 
eoiocides  precisely  with  a  line  of  fault,  on  one  side  of  which  the  chalk 
with  flints,  a,  appears  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  while  it  is  thrown  down 
to  the  bottom  on  the  other.  I  examined  this  spot  in  company  with  Mr. 
Maotally  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  accompanying  section* 

Fig.  169. 


FauU  in  the  cUjf-hiUs  near  Lewes, 
a.  Chalk  with  flints.  h.  Lower  chalk.* 

The  fnctnre  here  alluded  to  is  one  of  those  which  run  east  and  west, 
ind  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  Weald  district,  parallel  to  the  central 
axii  of  the  Forest  ridge. 

la  whatever  manner  the  transverse  gorges  originated,  they  must  evi- 
doitly  have  formed  ready  channels  of  communication  between  the  sub- 
urine  longitudinal  valleys  and  those  deep  parts  of  the  sea  wherein  the 
ivtiarj  itrata  may  have  accumulated.  If  the  strips  of  land  which  first 
bad  been  unbroken,  and  there  had  been  no  free  passage  through  the 
fiaeUiresy  the  currents  would  not  so  easily  have  drifted  away  the 
■ateriala  detached  from  the  wasting  cliflfs,  and  it  would  have  been  more 
diSeolt  to  understand  how  the  wreck  of  the  denuded  strata  could  have 
bsMa  so  entirely  swept  away  from  the  base  of  the  escarpments. 

la  11m  next  chapter  I  shall  resume  the  consideration  of  these  subjects, 
especially  the  proofs  of  the  former  continuity  of  the  chalk  of  the  North 
aid  Sooth  Downs,  and  the  probable  connexion  of  the  denudation  of  the 
WaaU  Yalley  with  the  origin  of  the  Eocene  strata. 

*  For  ftrther  information,  see  Mantell^s  Geol.  of  S.  £.  of  England,  p.  352. 
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CHAPTER     XXII. 

ORIGIN  OF  THK  ENGLISH  EOCENE  FORMATIONS  AND  DENUDATION  OF  THE 

WEALD — continued. 

The  alternative  of  the  proposition  that  the  chalk  of  the  North  and  Soath  Downs  w 
once  continuous,  considered — Dr.  Buckland  on  Valleys  of  Elevation  (p.  4I9.)- 
If  rise  and  denudation  of  secondary  rocks  gradual,  so  also  the  deposition  of  ti 
tiary  strata  (p.  424.) — Composition  of  the  latter  such  as  would  result  from  wret 
of  denuded  secondary  rocks — Central  parts  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  ban 
nearly  as  high  as  Weald — Why — Curved  and  vertical  strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wig 
— Eocene  alluviums  (429.) — Formation  of  valleys — Recapitulation. 

Extent  of  denudation  in  the  Valley  of  the  fFeald.-^**  It  would  be  high! 
rash,"  observes  Mr.  Conybeare,  speaking  of  the  denudation  of  the  Weal 
**  to  assume  that  the  chalk  at  any  period  actually  covered  the  whole  8p» 
in  which  the  inferior  strata  are  now  exposed,  although  the  truncated  for. 
of  its  escarpment  evidently  shows  it  to  have  once  extended  much  fartln 
than  at  present."* 

I  believe  that  few  geologists  who  have  considered  tlie  extent  of  connU 
supposed  to  have  been  denuded,  and  who  have  explored  the  hills  and  ti 
leya  of  the  central  or  Forest  ridge,  without  being  able  to  discoTer  tl 
slightest  vestige  of  chalk  in  the  alluvium,!  will  fail  to  participate,  at  fin 
in  the  doubts  here  expressed  as  to  the  original  continuity  of  the  npp 
secondary  formations  over  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  Weald.  For  my  oip 
part  I  never  traversed  the  wide  space  which  separates  the  North  an 
South  Downs,  without  desiring  to  escape  from  the  conclusions  advocate 
in  the  last  chapter  ;  and  yet  I  have  been  invariably  brought  back  again  t 
the  opinion,  that  the  chalk  was  originally  continuous,  on  a  more  deliberal 
review  of  the  whole  phenomenon. 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  the  only  other  alternative  of  the  hypothi 
sis  before  explained.     If  the  marine  groups,  Nos.  1,  2,  3»  were  m 

Fig.  170. 


1.  Chalk  and  upper  green-sand.  ^  4.  Weald  clay.        } 

*    J^«"^*-  S  Marine.  >  Freshwater. 

6.  Lower  green-sand.  )  5.  Hastings  sands.  ) 

originally  ronlinuous,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  that  they  each  term 
naied  at  some  point  between  their  present  outgoings  and  the  secondar 

•  OutUneSi  p.  144.  t  See  ante,  p.  412. 
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itnita  of  the  Forest  rid^.  Thus  we  might  suppose  them  to  have  thinned 
out  one  after  the  other,  as  in  the  above  diagram,  and  never  to  have  covered 
ihe  entire  area  occupied  by  the  freshwater  strata,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

It  must  be  granted,  that  had  such  been  tlie  original  disposition  of  the 
diflerent  groups,  tliey  might,  as  they  gradually  emerged  from  the  sea, 
have  become  denuded  in  the  manner  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  so  that 
the  country  might  equally  have  assumed  its  present  configuration.  But 
although  I  know  of  no  invincible  objection  to  such  an  hypothesis,  there 
are  certainly  no  appearances  which  favour  it.  If  t!ie  strata,  Nos.  4  and 
5  had  been  nnconformable  to  the  lower  green-sand  No.  3,  then,  indeed, 
we  might  have  imagined  that  the  older  groups  had  been  disturbed  by  a 
series  of  movements  antecedently  to  the  deposition  of  No.  3 ;  and  in  that 
ease,  some  parts  of  them  might  be  supposed  to  have  emerged  or  formed 
ihoals  in  the  ancient  sea,  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  newer  marine 
deposits.  But  the  group  No.  4  is  conformable  to  No.  3 ;  and  the  only 
change  which  has  been  observed  to  take  place  at  the  junction  is  an  occa- 
•ionai  intermixture  of  the  Weald  clay  with  the  superior  marine  sand,  such 
IS  might  have  been  caused  by  a  slight  superficial  movement  in  the  waters 
when  the  sea  first  overflowed  the  freshwater  strata. 

Oq  the  other  hand,  the  green-sand  and  chalk,  as  they  approach  the 
centnl  axis  of  the  Weald,  are  not  found  to  contain  littoral  ^shells,  or  any 
vreek  of  the  freshwater  strata,  such  as  might  indicate  the  existence  of  an 
island  with  its  shores  or  wasting  cliffs.  Had  any  such  signs  been  dis- 
eovered,  we  might  have  supposed  the  geography  of  the  region  to  have 
ODce  borne  some  resemblance  to  that  exhibited  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  170b 
Dr.  Buckland  on  Valleys  of  Elevation, — We  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Buekland  for  an  able  memoir  in  illustration  of  several  districts  of  similar 
ferm  and  structure  to  the  Weald,  which  occur  at  no  great  distance  in  the 
•OQth  of  England.  His  paper  is  intitled,  **  On  the  formation  of  the  Valley 
of  Kingsclere  and  otlier  Valleys,  by  the  elevation  of  the  Strata  which 
iDcloae  them."* 

The  Valley  of  Kingsclere,  a  few  miles  south  of  Newbury,  in  Burk- 
shire,  is  about  five  miles  long  and  two  in  breadth.  The  upper  and  lower 
chalk  (see  Fig.  173.,  p.  420t),  and  the  upper  green-sand  dip  in  opposite 
directions  from  an  anticlinal  axis  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
▼alley  along  the  line  a,  6,  of  the  ground-plan  (Fig.  171.,  p.  420). 

In  the  wood-cut  (Fig.  172.,  p.  420)  the  scale  of  heights  more  nearly 
approaches  to  that  of  nature,  although  the  altitudes,  in  proportion  to  the 
horizontal  extent,  are  even  in  this,  perhaps,  somewhat  in  excess.  On  each 
side  of  the  valley  we  find  escarpments  of  chalk,  the  strata  of  which  dip  in 


*  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

t  Copied  by  permission  from  Dr.  Buckland's  Plate  XVII.,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second 
Series,  vol.  ii. 
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oppoiite  directions,  in  the  northern  escarpment  to  the  norlht  and  in  it 
Bouthem  to  the  iouth.  At  ihe  eutern  and  wettem  extiemities  of  lh«  valla; 
the  two  eicarpmenla  become  conflnent,  precisely  in  the  same  m«iiiar  i 
do  those  of  the  North  and  South  Downs,  at  Ihe  eastern  end  of  the  Wul 
dislricl,  near  Peters&eld.  And  as,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  town  last  mai 
lioned  (see  Hap,  Plate  XV.),  the  fire-a(one,  or  upper  green-sand,  is  lai 
Open  in  the  sharp  angle  hetween  the  eacarpment  of  the  Alton  Hills  U 
the  western  termination  of  the  Bouth  Downs,*  so  in  the  Talley  of  King 
clere  the  time  formaiion  is  seen  to  crop  out  from  beneath  the  chidk. 
The  reader  might  imagine,  on  regarding  the  section  (Pig.  178.),  wber 

Fig.  173. 


SecttMOCl-OMlta  VaOtyvfKtngtcUrtfnmnoTihtotMlk. 

1.  Chdk  witli  flints.  S.  Lower  chalk  without  flints. 

3.  Upper  green-Mnd,  or  firettone,  coiituiiiDKbedi  of  chert. 

N.  B.    The  lines  beie  are  oot  inteoded  to  reprewnt  itiat*. 

for  the  sake  of  elucidating  the  geological  phenomena,  the  heights  ai 
exaggerated  in  proportion  to  the  horizontal  extent,  that  the  solotion  < 

■  See  Mr.  HurahinMi's  Map,  Plate  XIV.,  Geo).  Tiana.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iL 
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continuity  of  the  strata  bounding  the  Valley  of  Kingsclere  had  been  simply 
due  to  elevation  and  fracture,  unassisted  by  aqueous  causes;  but  by 
reference  to  the  truer  scale  (Fig.  172.)  it  will  immediately  appear  that  a 
considerable  mass  of  chalk  must  have  been  removed  by  denudation. 

If  the  anticlinal  dip  had  been  confined  to  the  Valley  of  Kingsclere, 
we  might  have  supposed  that  the  upheaving  force  had  acted  on  a  mere 
point,  forcing  up  wards  the  superincumbent  strata  into  a  small  dome-shaped 
eminence,  the  crown  of  which  had  been  subsequently  cut  off;  but  Dr. 
Buckland  traced  the  line  of  opposite  dip  far  beyond  the  confluence  of  the 
chalk  escarpments,  and  found  that  it  was  prolonged  in  a  more  north-west 
direction,  far  beyond  the  point  a,  (Fig.  171.).  In  following  the  lino  thus 
extended,  the  strata  are  seen  in  numerous  chalk-pits  to  have  an  opposite 
dip  on  either  side  of  a  central  axis,  from  which  we  may  clearly  infer  the 
linear  direction  of  the  movement. 

Many  of  the  valleys  having  a  similar  conformation  to  tliat  of  Kingsclere, 
run  east  and  west,  like  the  anticlinal  ridge  of  the  Weald  valley.  Several 
of  these  occur  in  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  they  are  all  circumscribed 
by  an  escarpment  whose  component  strata  dip  outwards  from  an  anticlinal 
line  running  along  the  central  axis  of  the  valley.  One  of  these,  distant 
ibout  seven  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Weymouth,  is  nearly  elliptical  in 
shape,  and  in  size  does  not  much  exceed  the  Coliseum  at  Rome.  Their 
drainage  is  generally  effected  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  drainage  of 
the  Weald,  by  an  aperture  in  one  of  their  lateral  escarpments,  and  not  at 
either  extremity  of  their  longer  axis,  as  would  have  happened  had  they 
been  simply  excavated  by  the  sweeping  force  of  rapid  water.* 

"  It  will  be  seen,"  continues  Dr.  Buckland, "  if  we  follow  on  Mr.  Green- 
08gh*8  Map  the  south-western  escarpment  of  the  chalk  in  the  counties  of 
Wilts  and  Dorset,  that,  at  no  great  distance  from  these  small  elliptical 
filleys  of  elevation,  there  occur  several  longer  and  larger  valleys,  forming 
deep  notches,  as  it  were,  in  the  lofty  edge  of  the  chalk.  These  are  of 
similar  structure  to  the  smaller  valleys  we  have  been  considering,  and  con- 
sist of  g^een-sand,  inclosed  by  chalk  at  one  extremity,  and  flanked  by  two 
escarpments  of  the  same,  facing  each  other  with  an  opposite  dip  ;  but  they 
difler  in  the  circumstances  of  their  other  and  broader  extremity  being  with- 
out any  such  inclosure,  and  gradually  widening  till  it  is  lost  in  the  azpanae 
of  the  adjacent  country. 

**  The  cases  I  now  allude  to  are  the  vale  of  Pewsey,  to  the  east  of  Devi- 
zes ;  that  of  the  Wily,  to  the  east  of  Warminster ;  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Nadder,  extending  from  Shaftesbury  to  Barford,  near  Salisbury ;  in  which 
last  not  only  the  strata  of  green-sand  are  brought  to  the  surface,  but  also 
the  still  lower  formations  of  Pnrbeck  and  PorUand  beds,  and  of  Kimme- 
ridge  clay. 

*  Dr.  Backland,  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
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"It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  these  valleys  are  nothing  more  than 
simple  valleys  of  denudation ;  but  the  fact  of  the  strata  composing  their 
escarpments  having  an  opposite  and  outvvnrd  dip  from  the  axis  of  the  val- 
ley, and  this  often  at  a  high  angle,  as  near  Fonthill  and  Barford,  in  the  Vale 
of  the  Nadder,  and  at  Oare,  near  the  base  of  Martinsell  Hill*  in  the  Vale 
of  Pewsy,  obliges  us  to  refer  their  inclination  to  some  antecedent  violencey 
analogous  to  that  to  whicli  I  have  attributed  the  position  of  the  strata  in 
the  inclosed  valleys  near  Kingsclere,  Ham,  and  Burbage.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  without  some  pre-existing  fracture  or  opening  in  the  lofty  line 
of  the  great  chalk  escarpment,  which  is  here  presented  to  the  north-west, 
the  power  of  water  alone  would  have  forced  open  three  such  deep  valleys 
as  those  in  question,  without  causing  them  to  maintain  a  more  equable 
breadth,  instead  of  narrowing  till  they  end  in  a  point  in  the  body  of  the 
chalk."* 

Now,  in  the  Weald,  the  strata  of  the  North  Downs  are  inclined  to  the 
north  at  an  angle  of  from  \0°  to  15°,  or  even  45^,  in  the  narrow  ridge  of 
the  Hog's  Back,  west  of  Guildford,  in  Surrey;  whilst  those  in  the  South 
Downs  dip  to  the  south  at  a  slight  angle.  It  is  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  analogy  which,  in  this  respect,  the  two  escarpments  bear  to  those 
which  flank  the  valleys  above  alluded  to ;  and  in  regard  to  the  greater  dis- 
tance which  separates  the  hills  of  Surrey  from  those  of  Sussex,  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  reduced  simply  to  a  question  of  time. 

If  the  rise  of  the  land  was  accomplished  by  an  indefinite  number  of 
minor  convulsions,  or  by  a  slow  and  insensible  upheaving  like  that  now 
taking  place  in  Sweden,  the  power  of  the  ocean  would  be  fully  adequate 
to  perform  the  work  of  denudation  in  the  lapse  of  many  ages.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  embrace  the  hypothesis  of  paroxysmal  elevation  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  suppose  a  submarine  tract  to  have  been  converted  instanta- 
neously into  high  land,  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  any  known  cause  capable 
of  sweeping  away  even  those  portions  of  chalk  and  other  rocks  which,  all 
are  agreed,  must  once  have  formed  the  prolongation  of  the  existing  escarp- 
ments. It  is  common  in  such  cases  to  call  in  one  imaginary  cause  to 
support  another ;  and  as  the  upheaving  force  operated  with  sudden  vio- 
lence, so  a  vast  diluvial  wave  is  introduced  to  carry  away,  with  almost 
equal  celerity,  the  mountain  mass  of  strata  assumed  to  have  been  stripped 
oflf. 

Some  geologists  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  structure  of  the 
^listricts  described  as  *«  valleys  of  elevation,"  by  the  aid  of  Von  Buch*8 
theory  of  **  elevation  craters,"  in  which  case  they  can  dispense  both  with 
time  and  denudation.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  what  has  been 
Already  said  of  the  hypothetical  agency  here  referred  to  ;t  but  it  may  be 

•  Dr.  Buckland,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Scries,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  357. 
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well  to  consider  whether  the  upheaving  of  small  dome-shaped  masses, 
such  as  those  described  by  Dr.  Buckland,  implies  the  development  at  a 
considerable  depth  of  volcanic  forces  acting  with  great  violence  on  limited 
areas,  or  mere  points  of  the  earth's  crust. 

A  theory  suggested  by  Dr.  Fitton  appears  to  roe  far  more  probable. 
Suppose  a  series  of  horizontal  strata,  composed  in  great  part  of  sand  and 
soft  clay,  to  repose  on  a  fonndation  of  older  and  more  solid  rocks  present* 
log  an  uneven  surface,  varied  by  hills,  valleys,  and  ridges,  like  many  parts 
of  the  land  and  bed  of  the  sea.  If  a  force  acting  from  beneath  should 
then  elevate  the  whole  mass,  the  protuberances  of  the  subjacent  rocks 
would  be  forced  up  against  the  more  compressible  strata  which  covered 
them.  The  effect  of  the  pressure  might  be  the  same  as  that  which  hap- 
pens on  a  small  scale  in  a  bound  book,  when  a  minute  inequality  or  knob 
in  the  paper  of  some  page  is  propagated  through  a  great  number  of  others, 
imparting  its  shape  to  all,  without  piercing  through  them.*  The  obser- 
vations of  Dolomieu  on  the  manner  in  which  the  more  yielding  tertiary 
slnta  of  Calabria  were  displaced  by  the  granite  during  the  earthquake  of 
1783,  lends  some  countenance  to  this  theory.t 

In  the  last  chapter  I  pointed  out  the  phenomena  which  seem  to  indi- 
ate  that  the  elevation  and  denudation  of  land  in  the  south-east  of  England 
were  gnidoal.|  The  same  arguments  are  in  a  great  degree  applicable  to 
the  basins  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  Mr.  Conybeare  has 
contended  that  the  verticality  of  the  strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in 
Purbeck  compels  us  to  admit  that  the  movement  there  was  so  violent, 
that  the  vertical  strata,  which  have  been  traced  through  a  district  nearly 
sixty  miles  in  length,  were  brought  into  their  present  position  by  a  single 
wnvulsion. 

It  may  well  be  asked  what  ground  is  there  for  assuming  that  a  tingle 
effort  of  the  subterranean  force,  rather  than  reiterated  movements,  pro- 
duced that  sharp  flexure  of  which  the  vertical  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
are  supposed  to  form  a  part,  the  remainder  of  the  arc  having  been  carried 
iway  by  denudation  ?§ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Cutch  earthquake  of  1819,  before  alluded 
to,  may  have  produced  an  incipient  curve,  running  in  a  linear  direction 
through  a  tract  at  least  sixty  miles  in  length. H  The  strata  were  upraised 
in  the  Ullah  Bund,  and  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  adjoin- 
ing tract,  where  the  fort  of  Sindree  was  submerged.  (See  Plate  V.)  It 
would  be  impossible,  if  the  next  earthquake  should  raise  the  Bund  still 
higher,  and  sink  to  a  lower  depth  the  adjoining  tract,  to  discriminate,  by 

*  Dr.  Rtton,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iv.p.  244, 1834. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  305.  t  Ante,  p.  410. 

{  See  Webster,  Englefield*B  Isle  of  Wight,  Plate  XLII.  Fig.  I. 

I  See  VoL  I.  p.  38S,  383;  and  Vol.  11.  p.  155. 
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anj  geological  inTOotigations,  the  difTerent  efTects  of  the  two  earthquakes* 
unless  a  minute  survey  of  the  efTecta  of  the  first  shock  had  been  made  and 
put  on  record.  In  this  manner  we  may  suppose  the  strata*^  to  be  bent 
again  and  again,  in  the  course  of  future  ages,  until  parts  of  them  become 
perpendicular. 

To  some  it  may  appear  that  there  is  a  unity  of  effect  in  the  line  of  de- 
ranged strata  in  the  Isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck,  as  also  in  the  central 
axis  of  the  Weald,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  great 
number  of  separate  movements  recurring  after  long  intervals  of  time.  Bot 
we  know  that  earthquakes  are  repeated  throughout  a  long  aeries  of  ages, 
in  the  same  spots,  like  volcanic  eruptions.  The  oldest  lavas  of  Etna 
were  poured  out  many  thousands,  perhaps  myriads  of  years,  before  tfao 
newest,  and  yet  they  have  produced  a  symmetrical  mountain ;  and  if 
rivers  of  melted  matter  thus  continue  to  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and 
towards  the  same  points,  for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  what  difficulty  is 
there  in  conceiving  that  the  subterranean  volcanic  force,  occasioning  the 
rise  or  fall  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  may,  by  reiterated  move* 
ments,  produce  the  most  perfect  unity  of  result  ? 

If  denudation  of  secondary  rocks  gradual,  so  also  deposition  of  ter^ 
tiary, — It  follows,  then,  from  the  facts  examined  in  this  and  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  that  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  a  large  region 
composed  of  secondary  strata  has  been  denuded,  and  that  the  lapse  of 
many  ages  must  have  been  required  for  the  entire  removal  of  the  materials 
from  the  denuded  district. 

It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  transported  matter  must  have  been  deposi- 
ted by  degrees  somewhere  else.  Are  there  any  tracts  in  the  south-east  of 
England,  where  we  find  derivative  strata  composed  of  a  mixture  of  such 
mineral  ingredients  as  would  result  from  the  degradation  of  the  secondary 
groups  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5?  The  tertiary  strata  of  the  London  and 
Hampshire  basins  answer  well  to  the  conditions  required  by  such  an 
origin,  for  they  consist  of  alternations  of  variously  coloured  sands  and 
clays,  as  do  the  secondary  strata  from  the  group  No.  5  to  No.  2  inclusive. 
Some  tertiary  green-sand,  which  occurs  in  parts  of  the  plastic  clay  for- 
mation in  the  basins  of  London  and  Hants,  cannot  be  distinguished 
miheralogicaily  from  a  large  part  of  that  which  is  found  in  the  secondary 
formations  below  the  chalk. 

If  it  be  asked,  where  do  we  find  the  ruins  of  the  white  chalk  among  our 
Eocene  strata  ? — the  answer  is,  first  that  the  flint  pebbles  which  are 
associated  in  such  immense  abundance  with  the  sands  of  the  plastic  clay, 
are  derived  evidently  from  the  destruction  of  chalk,  and  contain  the  same 
fossils  :  secondly,  that  as  to  the  soft,  white,  calcareous  matrix,  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  easily  reduced  to  fine  sediment,  and  to  have  con- 
tributed, when  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution,  to  form  the  shells  of  Eocene 
testacea  ;  or  when  mixed  with  the  waste  of  the  argillaceous  groups*  Nos. 
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%  snd  4,  which  have  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  denudation,  it  may 
have  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  London  clay,  which  contains  no 
alifht  proportion  of  calcareous  matter.  In  the  crag  of  Norfolk,  undoubt- 
edly*  we  find  great  heaps  of  broken  pieces  of  white  chalk,  with  slightly 
worn  and  angular  flints  ;  but,  in  this  case,  we  may  infer  that  the  attrition 
wae  not  continued  for  a  long  time  ;  whereas,  the  large  accumulations  of 
perfectly  rolled  shingle,  which  are  intersiratified  with  our  Eocene  formap 
tieney  prove  that  they  were  acted  upon  for  a  protracted  period  by  the 
wafes.  We  have  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  entire  demolition 
of  the  chalk  on  our  southern  coast,  as  at  Seaford,  for  example,  in  Sussex, 
where  large  masses  are,  year  after  year,  detached  from  the  cliflfs,  and 
•Ofm  disappear,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  great  bank  of  flint  shingle.* 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  white  chalk  in  the  north  of  England,  as 
ID  Yorkshire,  for  example,  is  much  harder  than  the  corresponding  forma- 
tion in  the  southern  counties,  where  it  is  now  so  soft  that  we  may  imagine 
it  to  heye  been  in  the  state  of  mud  when  submerged  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  sea.  An  original  diflerence  of  this  kind  in  the  degree  of  indura- 
tioQ  may  explain  the  fact,  that  in  certain  districts  gravel  composed  of 
chalk*flint  occurs  without  any  pebbles  of  white  chalk,  while  in  other 
regions  rounded  boulders  of  white  chalk  are  plentifully  intermixed  with 
pebbles  of  flint. 

The  similarity,  then,  of  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  Eocene  second- 
ary strata  aflfords  alone  some  presumption  in  favour  of  this  newer  group 
having  been  derived  from  the  wreck  of  the  older  series.  But  it  is  also 
oatoral  to  expect,  that  when  the  formations  of  the  Weald  were  emerging, 
ftere  would  be  some  contiguous  parts  of  the  sea  sufficiently  deep  to  receive 
the  drift  matter. 

We  may  suppose,  that  while  the  waves  and  currents  were  excavating 
the  longitudinal  valleys,  D  and  C  (Fig  174.),  "  the  deposits  a  were 

Fig.  174. 


thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  contiguous  deep  water  E,  the  sedi- 
ment being  drifted  through  transverse  Assures,  as  before  explained.  In 
this  case,  the  rise  of  the  formations  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  may  have  been 
going  on  contemporaneously  with  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  C  and  D« 
and  with  the  accumulation  of  the  strata  a.  There  must  be  innumerable 
points  on  our  own  coast  where  the  sea  is  of  great  depth  near  to  islands 
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and  clifTs  now  exposed  to  rapid  waste,  and  in  all  these  tKe  denudiDf  and 
reproductive  processes  must  be  going  on  in  the  immediate  proximity  oT 
each  other. 

English  Eocene  strata  rise  nearly  as  high  as  the  denuded  ^eeondmn/ 
districts, — Those  geologists  who  have  hitherto  regarded  the  rise  and 
denudation  of  the  lands  in  the  south-east  of  England  as  events  altogether 
posterior  in  date  to  the  deposition  of  the  London  clay,  will  object  to  the 
foregoing  reasoning,  that  not  only  certain  outlying  patches  of  tertiary 
strata,  but  even  the  central  parts  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins, 
attain  very  considerable  altitudes  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus  the 
London  clay  at  Highbeach,  in  Essex,  reaches  the  height  of  750  feet ;  an 
elevation  exceeding  that  of  large  districts  of  the  chalk  and  other  denuded 
secondary  rocks.  But  these  facts  do  not,  I  think,  militate  against  the 
theory  above  proposed,  since  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  must 
have  been  a  long-continued  series  of  elevatory  movements  in  a  region 
where  both  the  degradation  and  reproduction  of  strata  were  in  progreas. 

In  order  to  explain  this  view,  I  shall  assume  that  in  the  region  A 
(Fig.  175.),  the  chalk  and  associated  strata  are  raised  and  converted  into 

Fig.  175. 


land  ;  while  in  the  adjoining  district,  B,  a  contiguous  part  of  the  same 
beds  remains  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  During  the  elevation  in  A,  the 
mass  c  c  is  gradually  removed  by  denudation,  and  its  ruins  drifted  to  B, 
forming  the  tertiary  deposit  d.  The  force  of  water  has  thus  exerted  an 
antagonist  power;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  upheaving  movement,  the  gene- 
ral outline  of  the  solid  surface,  or  the  relative  levels  of  its  various  parts, 
are  not  greatly  altered  ;  for  the  uppermost  part  of  the  newer  deposit  d 
rises  nearly  as  high  as  the  remaining  summits  of  the  denuded  country  A. 
After  all  these  changes  and  levelling  operations,  an  elevation  to  the  amount 
of  eight  hundred  feet  in  both  the  regions  A  and  B,  would  cause  the  second- 
ary rocks  of  A  to  acquire  much  the  same  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  as  the  tertiary  beds  would  attain  in  B. 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Martin  is  not,  perhaps,  exaggerated,  when  he 
computes  the  probable  thickness  of  strata  removed  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  Forest  ridge  to  be  about  1900  feet :  so  that,  if  we  restore  to  Crow- 
borough  Hill,  in  Sussex,  the  beds  of  Weald  clay,  lower  green-sand,  gault, 
and  chalk,  which  have  been  removed  by  denudation,  that  hill,  instead  of 
rising  to  the  height  of  eight  hundred  feet,  would  be  more  than  trebled  in 
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aldtode,  and  l^  about  2700  feet  high.*  It  would  then  tower  far  above 
ibe  highest  outliers  of  tertiary  strata  which  are  scattered  over  our  chalk  ; 
for  Inkpen  liill,  in  Berkshire,  the  greatest  elevation  of  chalk  in  England, 
DiMODly  1011  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Some  geologists,  who  have  thought  it  necessary  to  suppose  all  the 
•tnta  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins  to  have  been  once  continuous 
haTt  estimated  the  united  thickness  of  the  three  marine  Eocene  groups 
before  described,  as  amounting  to  1800  feet,  and  have  been  bold  enough 
(0  imagine  a  mass  of  this  height  to  have  been  once  superimposed  upoa 
the  chalk  which  formerly  covered  the  axis  of  the  Weald.t  Hence  they 
were  led  to  infer  that  Crowborough  Hill  was  once  four  thousand  feet  high, 
and  was  then  cut  down  from  four  thousand  to  eight  hundred  feet  by  dilu' 
tial  action. 

Bat  by  adopting  the  view  above  explained,  that  the  Eocene  deposits 
originated  while  the  chalk  and  other  secondary  rocks  were  rising  from 
the  sea  and  wasting  away,  we  shall  find  it  unnecessary  to  suppose  any 
removal  of  formations  newer  than  the  chalk,  from  the  central  parts  of  the 
Weald. 

Vertical  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Hlght. — A  line  of  vertical  and  inclined 
strata,  running  east  and  west,  or  parallel  to  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald, 
extends,  as  has  been  stated,  through  the  Isles  of  Wight  and  Purbcck,  and 
throQgh  Dorsetshire,  and  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Fitton  to  reappear  in 
France,  north  of  Boulogne.  The  same  strata  which  are  elevated  in  the 
Weald  valley  are  upheaved  on  this  line  also ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
dl  the  tertiary  strata  appear  to  have  partaken  in  the  same  movement.^ 

From  the  horizontal ity  of  the  freshwater  series  in  Alum  Bay,  as  con- 
tiaated  with  the  vertical  position  of  the  marine  tertiary  beds,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  at  first  led  very  naturally  to  conclude,  that  the  marine  had  under^ 
gone  great  derangement  before  the  deposition  of  the  freshwater  strata.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  subsequent  observations  of  Professor  Sedg. 
wick,§  that  these  appearances  are  deceptive  ;  and  that  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  part  of  the  freshwater  series  is  vertical, 
like  the  marine.  Hence  it  is  now  ascertained  that,  as  the  chalk  is  hori- 
lontal  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  while  it  is  vertical 
ia  the  centre  of  that  island,  so  the  Eocene  strata  are  horizontal  in  the 
north  of  the  island,  and  vertical  in  the  centre. 

An  important  corollary  is  deduced  from  the  discovery  above  mentioned ; 
namely 9  that  the  convulsions  which  brought  tlie  Isle  of  Wight  group  into 

*  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  No.  26.,  New  Series,  p.  117. 

t  Martin,  ibid. 

t  See  Mr.  Webster's  section,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.    First  Series,  Plate  XI. 

f  Anniv.  Address  to  the  Qeoh  Soc.,  Feb.  1831,  p.  9.  Professor  Sedgwick  informs 
mt  that  his  observations,  made  in  1827,  have  recently  been  confirmed  by  Professor 
Heaslow. 
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their  present  position  were,  in  a  great  part  if  not  entirely,  subsequent  to 
the  deposition  of  the  freshwater  beds,  or  upper  members  of  the  Eocene 
formation.  They  may,  however,  have  been  contemporaneous  with  those 
movements  which  raised  the  central  parts  of  the  London  and  Hampshire 
basins  to  their  present  height.  Referring  again  to  the  diagram.  Fig.  175.9 
ante,  p.  426,  we  may  imagine  the  series  of  elevatory  movements  in  the 
S.  E.  of  England  to  be  divided  into  two  parts :  first,  that  which  caused 
the  elevation  and  denudation  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald  in  A; 
secondly,  that  which  uplifted  the  denuded  surface  E,  together  with  the 
tertiary  formations  d,  to  their  actual  height.  Now,  this  last  set  of  move- 
ments may  have  occurred  before  the  close  of  the  Eocene  period,  and  may 
have  produced  that  curve  in  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
which  the  freshwater  beds  there  have  participated. 

At  the  same  time  great  movements  of  elevation  have  deen  experienced 
in  the  south  of  England,  at  periods  decidedly  post-Eocene ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, those  by  which  the  crag  strata  attained  their  present  position  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex.  The  formation  also  called  by  Mr.  Mantell 
the  Elephant  Bed,  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  cliffs  at  Brighton,  is  not  merely 
a  talus  of  calcareous  rubble  collected  at  the  base  of  an  inland  cliff,  bat 
exhibits  every  appearance  of  having  been  spread  out  in  successive  hori- 
lontal  layers  by  water  in  motion. 

The  deposit  alluded  to  skirts  the  shores  between  Brighton  and  Rotting- 
dean,  and  another  mass  apparently  of  the  same  age  occurs  at  Dover.  The 
phenomena  appear  to  me  to  suggest  the  following  conclusions  : — ^First,  the 
south-eastern  part  of  England  had  acquired  its  actual  configuration  when 
the  ancient  chalk  cliff  A  a  was  formed  (Fig.  176.),  the  beach  of  sand  and 
shingle  b  having  then  been  thrown  up  at  the  base  of  the  cliff.  Afterwardi 
the  whole  coast,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  where  the  elephant  bed  now 
extends,  subsided  to  the  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  during  the  period 
of  submergence  successive  layers  of  white  calcareous  rubble  c  were  aeeu- 
mulated,  so  as  to  cover  the  ancient  beach  6.  Subsequently,  the  coast 
was  again  raised,  so  that  the  ancient  shore  was  elevated  to  a  level  some- 
what higher  than  its  original  position.* 

Eocene  alluviums. — The  discovery,  before  mentioned,  of  the  genera 
Palasotherium  and  Anoplolherium  at  Binstead,  associated  with  fossil  shells 
of  well-known  Eocene  species,  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  England, 
or  rather  the  space  now  occupied  by  part  of  our  island,  as  well  as  the 
country  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay,  were  all 
inhabited,  during  the  Eocene  period,  by  a  class  of  land  animals  of  a  very 
peculiar  type. 


*  See  Mantell's  Geol.  of  S.  £.  of  England,  p.  32.  After  re-examining  the  ele- 
phant bed  in  1834, 1  was  no  longer  in  doubt  of  its  having  been  a  regular  subaqueous 
deposit. 
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Fig.  176. 


A.  Clialk  with  layers  of  flint  dipping  slightly  to  the  south. 

^.  Ancient  beach,  consisting  of  fine  sand,  from  one  to  four  feet  thick,  covered  hy 

ihingle  from  five  to  eight  feet  thick  of  pebbles  of  chalk-flint|  granite,  and  other 

rocks,  with  broken  shells,  &c. 
e.  Elephant  bed,  about  fifty  feet  thick,  consisting  of  layers  of  white  chalk  rubbk^ 

with  broken  chalk  flints,  in  which  deposit  are  found  bones  of  ox,  deer,  hona^ 

and  mammoth.* 

Tet  we  have  never  found  a  single  fragment  of  the  bones  of  any  of  these 
qnadropeds  in  our  alluviums  or  cave  breccias.  In  these  formations  we 
find  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  mammoth,  of  the  rhinocerof«  hippo- 
potamus, lion,  hysna,  bear,  and  other  quadrupeds,  all  of  extinct  tpeciea. 
Where,  then,  are  the  terrestrial  alluviums  of  that  surface  which  was  inhab* 
ited  by  the  Paleothere  and  its  congeners  T 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question ;  bnt  it  seems  clear  that  a  peculiar 
md  rare  combination  of  favourable  circumstances  is  required  to  preserve 
mammiferous  or,  indeed,  any  remains  in  terrestrial  alluviums,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  afford  the  geologist  the  means  of  assigning  the  date  of  such 
deposits.  For  this  reason  we  are  scarcely  able,  at  present,  to  form  any 
conjecture  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  numerous  alluviums  which  cover 
the  surface  of  Scotland ;  a  country  which  probably  became  land  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  epochs. 

Excavation  of  Valleys, — It  will  be  seen  that  the  excavation  of  the 
valleys  in  the  S.  E.  of  England  has  been  referred  chiefly  to  the  ocean. 

Those  geologists  who  contend  that  the  valleys  in  England  are  not  due  to 
what  they  term  '*  modern  causes,"  are  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  fa^t 
that  the  rivers  in  the  interior  of  England  are  working  no  sensible  altera- 
tions, and  could  never  in  their  present  state,  not  even  in  millions  of  jrears. 


*  Mantell*B  Geol.  of  8.E.  of  England,  p.  SS. 
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have  excavated  the  valleys  through  which  they  now  flow.  A  false  theory 
seems  to  be  involved  even  in  the  term  '*  modern  causes,"  as  if  it  could  be 
assumed  that  there  were  ancient  causes,  differing  from  those  which  are 
now  in  operation.  But  if  we  substitute  the  phrase  **  existing  causes," 
we  shall  find  that  the  argument  now  controverted  amounts  to  little  more 
than  this, — *<  that  in  a  country  free  from  subterranean  movements,  the 
action  of  ninning  water  is  so  trifling,  that  it  could  never  hollow  out,  in 
any  lapse  of  ages,  a  deep  system  of  valleys,  and,  therrfort,,  no  known 
combination  of  existing  causes  could  ever  have  given  rise  to  our  present 
vallevs !" 

The  advocates  of  these  doctrines,  in  their  anxiety  to  point  out  the  sup- 
posed absurdity  of  attributing  to  ordinary  causes  those  inequalities  of  hill 
and  dale,  which  now  diversify  the  earth's  surface,  have  too  often  kept 
entirely  out  of  view  the  many  recorded  examples  of  elevations  and  subsi- 
dences of  land  during  earthquakes ;  the  frequent  Assuring  of  mountains  and 
opening  of  chasms ;  the  temporary  damming  up  of  rivers  by  landslips, 
followed  by  their  sudden  and  impetuous  escape  ;  the  deflexion  of  streams 
from  their  original  courses ;  and,  more  important,  perhaps,  than  all  these, 
the  denuding  power  of  the  ocean,  during  the  rise  of  continents  from  the 
deep.  Few  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  change,  whether  igneous  or  aqueous, 
can  be  observed  to  act  with  their  full  intensity  in  any  one  place  at  the 
same  time :  hence  it  is  easy  to  persuade  those  who  have  not  reflected 
long  and  profoundly  on  the  Working  of  the  numerous  igneous  and  aque- 
ous agents,  that  they  are  entirely  inadequate  to  bring  about  any  import 
tant  fluctuations  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Recapitulation, — I  shall  now  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  principal 
conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived  respecting  the  geology  of  the  sooth- 
east  of  England,  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Eocene  for- 
mations considered  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  chapters. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  the  tertiary  strata  rest  exclusively 
upon  the  chalk,  and  consist,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  of  alternations 
of  clay  and  sand. 

2.  The  organic  remains  agree  with  those  of  the  Paris  basin ;  but  the 
mineral  character  of  the  English  tertiary  deposits  is  extremely  diflferent, 
tliose  rocks  in  particular  which  are  common  to  the  Paris  basin  and  Cen- 
tral France  being  wanting,  or  extremely  rare  in  England. 

8.  The  English  Eocene  deposits  are  generally  conformable  to  the  chalk, 
being  horizontal  where  the  beds  of  chalk  are  horizontal,  and  vertical 
where  they  are  vertical ;  so  that  both  series  of  rocks  appear  to  have  parti- 
cipated in  nearly  the  same  movements. 

4.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  the  limits  of  the  ancient  borders  of  the 
tertiary  sea  in  the  south-east  of  England,  in  the  same  manner  as  can  be 
frequently  done  in  those  countries  where  the  secondary  rocks  are  uncon- 
formable to  the  tertiary. 
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6.  Although  the  tertiary  deposits  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  tracts 
called  the  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire,  insulated  patches  of  them  are, 
nevertheless,  found  on  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  chalk  inters 
fening  between  these  basins. 

6.  These  outliers,  however,  do  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  great 
mass  of  tertiary  strata  was  once  continuous  between  the  basins  of  I/ondon 
and  Hampshire,  and  over  other  parts  of  the  south-east  of  England  now 
occupied  by  secondary  rocks. 

7.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  these  secondary  districts  were 
gradually  elevated  and  denuded,  when  the  basins  of  London  and  Hamp- 
shire were  still  submarine,  and  while  they  were  gradually  becoming  filled 
np  with  tertiary  sand  and  clay. 

8.  If,  in  illustration  of  this  theory,  we  examine  one  of  the  districts  thus 
supposed  to  have  been  denuded,  we  find  in  the  valley  of  the  Weald  decided 
proofs,  that  an  immense  mass  of  chalk  and  other  secondary  formations 
has  been  removed  by  the  force  of  water. 

9.  We  may  infer,  from  the  existence  in  the  Weald  of  large  valleys 
along  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  beds,  and  of  parallel  chains  of  hills  where 
harder  rocks  come  up  to  the  surface,  that  water  was  the  removing  cause ; 
and  from  the  shape  of  the  escarpments  presented  by  the  harder  rocks,  and 
the  distribution  of  alluvium,  we  may  also  conclude  that  the  denudation 
wts  successive  and  gradual  during  the  rise  of  the  strata. 

10.  The  materials  carried  away  from  the  denuded  districts  were  pro- 
bsbly  conveyed  into  the  depths  of  the  contiguous  sea,  through  channels 
produced  by  cross  fractures  which  have  since  become  river-channels,  and 
which  now  intersect  the  chalk  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
axis  of  elevation  of  the  country. 

11.  The  analogous  structure  of  the  valley  of  Kingsclere,  and  of  other 
▼alleys  which  run  east  and  west,  like  the  valley  of  the  Weald,  but  are 
much  narrower,  accords  with  the  hypothesis,  that  they  were  all  produced 
by  the  denuding  power  of  water  co-operating  with  elevatory  movements. 

12.  The  mineral  composition  of  the  materials  thus  supposed  to  have 
been  removed  in  immense  abundance  from  the  valley  of  the  Weald,  are 
such  as  would,  by  degradation,  form  the  English  Eocene  strata. 

13.  The  movements  which  threw  the  chalk  and  the  tertiary  strata  of 
the  Isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck  into  a  vertical  position,  were  subsequent 
lo  the  formation  of  the  Eocene  freshwater  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but 
maj  possibly  have  occurred  during  the  Eocene  period. 

14»  But  some  movements  of  land  in  the  south  of  England  must  have 
been  posterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  crag ;  and  the  ancient  beach,  together 
with  the  "  elephant  bed*'  at  Brighton,  seem  to  imply  a  subsidence  and 
elevation  of  comparatively  modern  date. 

15.  The  masses  of  secondary  rock  which  have  been  removed  by  denu- 
dation from  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald  would,  if  restored,  rise  to  more 
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than  double  the  height  now  attained  by  any  patches  of  tertiary  strata 
England. 

16.  Iff  therefore,  the  Eocene  strata  do  not  appear  to  occupy  a  mu 
lower  level  than  the  secondary  rocks  from  the  destruction  of  which  tb 
have  been  formed,  it  if,  perhaps,  because  the  highest  summits  of  t 
secondary  formations  have  been  cut  off  during  the  rise  of  the  land,  i 
thrown  into  those  troughs  where  we  now  find  the  tertiary  deposits. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

FORMATIONS  OOlOfONLT  CALLED  SECONDARY  AND  TRANSITION. 

Ancient  and  Modem  classification  of  fossiliferous  strata — Formations  commoi 
called  secondary  and  transition — ^The  divisions  usually  adopted  not  of  eqnivak 
valae — Sketch  of  the  principal  groups — Cretaceous  groups  (p.  434.) — No  spec 
common  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks — Chasm  between  the  Eocene  a 
Maestricht  beds — Duration  of  secondary  periods — Wealden  strata — ^Their  relati 
to  the  marine  groups  above  and  below — Portland  "  dirt  bed'* — Oolitic  group 
445.) — Lias — New  red  sandstone — Zechstein — Carboniferous  groOp— Old  i 
sandstone— Transition  formations — Rock  called  Grcywack^. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  chapter  that  the  first  rude  attempt  to  classi 
rocks  in  chronological  order  was  that  according  to  which  they  we 
arranged  in  four  groups  called  primitive,  transition,  secondary,  and  ti 
tiary — the  transition  and  secondary  comprising  all  the  stratified  fosailii 
rous  formations  older  than  the  tertiary.  These  ancient  divisions,  althoo^ 
not  yet  obsolete,  have  gradually  become  less  and  less  fitted  to  represe 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  was  never  supposed  that  each 
the  four  sections  were  of  equivalent  importance,  or,  in  other  words,  tfa 
they  each  comprised  a  series  of  monuments  relating  to  equal  portions 
the  ancient  history  of  the  earth.  It  was,  however,  imagined  that  they  fc 
lowed  each  other  in  regular  chronological  order,  and  that  the  primary  we: 
always  older  than  the  transition ;  that  the  transition  were  more  ancie 
than  the  secondary,  and  the  secondary  than  the  tertiary  strata.  That  tfa 
opinion,  though  generally  correct,  is  not  strictly  true  in  regard  to  tl 
entire  series  called  "  primary,"  whether  stratified  or  unstratified,  wi 
appear  in  the  sequel.* 

*  Chap,  xzvii. 
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The  fomiliferons  strata  have  been  varioaaly  grouped,  accordiDg  to  the 
eoaperitive  value  which  different  greologists  have  attached  to  different  cha- 
ndtn ;  some  having  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  thickness,  geographical 
extent*  and  mineralogical  composition  of  particular  sets  of  strata  ;  others, 
by  their  organic  remains.  AH,  however,  seem  uqw  agreed  that  it  is  by 
t  combination  of  these  characters  that  we  must  endeavour  to  decide  which 
lets  of  strata  should  be  entitled  to  rank  as  principal  or  independent  groups. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  arrangement  adopted  in  this  work,  which 
will  be  more  fully  explained  by  the  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  and  the  27th 
chapter : — 


1.  Tertiary,  or  supracretaceous* 

2.  Cretaceous     .... 

3.  Wealden         .... 

4.  Oolite,  upper,  middle  and  lower 

5.  Lias        ..... 

6.  New  red  sandstone  and  muschelkalk 

7.  Magnesian  limestone  and  zechstein 

8.  Carboniferous  .        -        - 

9.  Old  red  sandstone    -        -        -        _ 

10.  Ludlow  rocks 

11.  Wenlock  limestone 

12.  Caradoc  sandstones 

13.  Llandeilo  flags 

14.  Fossiliferous  Greywack^ 


Tertiary. 


>Secondary. 


2  Upper 
5  Silurian 
>  I^ower 
5  Siluriant 


/fransition. 


The  third  group,  however,  of  the  above  list,  or  the  Wealden  forma- 
tioii,  although  locally  of  great  thickness  in  the  south-east  of  England,  is 
ao  partial  a  deposit  that  some  geologists  think  it  should  be  merged  in  the 
oolile«  others  in  the  cretaceous  system ;  to  both  of  which  propositions 
tbexe  are  objections,  as  will  afterwards  appear.  The  fifth  group,  or  lias, 
would  by  many  be  included  in  the  oolites.  The  old  red  sandstone  haa 
Qsaally  been  classed  as  the  lower  part  of  the  carboniftrous  series ;  but  the 
foaailB  recently  found  in  it  are  so  distinct  from  those  of  the  coal,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  those  of  the  underlying  Ludlow  rocks,  that  it  seems 
(uAj  entitled,  on  these  grounds  as  well  as  from  its  great  thickness  in 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  stand  as  a  separate  section. 

Among  other  objections  to  the  above  classification  it  may  be  said  that 
die  tertiary  group  comprehending  all  the  deposits  from  the  Eocene  strata 
to  ihe  Newer  Pliocene  inclusive,  is  of  greater  importance  than  many  of 
the  other  divisions.    It  may  also  be  suggested  that  the  oolitic  formation 

*  For  tertiary,  Mr.  De  la  Beche  has  used  the  term  "  Bupracretaceotui,*'  a  name 
implying  tbat  the  strata  bo  called  are  superior  in  position  to  the  chalk, 
t  For  explanation  of  the  term  <'  Silurian,"  see  p.  451 ,  post. 
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night  admit  of  three  subdivisions,  each  as  much  entided  to  rank  as  an 
itidependent  formation  as  the  lias.  The  following  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
nearer  approximation  to  an  arrangement  in  which  the  leading  divisions 
would  be  of  equivalent  value,  as  estimated  by  the  successive  changes  in 
organic  life  implied  by  the  imbedded  fossil  remains  and  by  the  geographi- 
cal extent  and  thickness  of  the  strata : — 

1.  Pliocene.  11.  New  red  sandstoBe  and  MoBchelkalk. 

2.  Miocene.  12.  Magnesian  limestone  and  Zechstein. 

3.  Eocene.  13.  Carboniferous  formation. 

4.  Maestricht  and  Chalk.  14.  Old  red  sandstone. 

5.  Green-sand.  15.  Ludlow  rocks. 

6.  Wealden.  16.  Wenlock  limestone. 

7.  Upper  Oolite.  17.  Caradoc  sandstone. 

8.  Middle  Oolite.  18.  Llandeilo  flags. 

9.  Lower  Oolite.  19.  Fossiliferous  Greywack^. 
10.  Lias. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  present  upon  a  detailed  description  of 
the  fossiliferous  formations  older  than  the  tertiary,  the  elucidation  of 
which  might  well  occupy  another  volume.  The  observations  about  to  be 
offered  have  chiefly  for  their  object  to  show  how  far  the  rules  of  inter- 
pretation adopted  for  the  tertiary  formations  are  applicable  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  older  sedimentary  rocks. 

PRINCIPAL  GROUPS.    (Descending  SerUt,) 

1.  Cretaceous  Group. — Strata  from  the  Chalk  of  Maestricht  to  the 
Lower  Green-sand  inclusive, — F,  Table  I.  p.  454. 

The  principal  subdivisions  of  this  group,  as  it  occurs  in  England  and  in 
several  countries  of  the  North  of  Europe,  will  be  found  on  consulting  Table 
I.  Group  F.  They  are  six  in  number,  namely  ; — 1.  The  Maestricht  beds, 
— 2.  The  chalk  with  flints, — 3.  The  chalk  without  flints,— 4.  The  npper 
green-sand, — 5.  The  gault, — 6.  The  lower  green-sand.  The  newest  of 
these  deposits  is  well  seen  at  St.  Peter's  Mount,  Maestricht,  and  at  Ciply, 
near  Mons,  reposing  on  the  upper  flinty  chalk  of  England  and  France. 
It  is  a  so  A  yellowish  stone,  not  very  unlike  chalk,  and  "  includes  siliceous 
masses,  which  are  much  more  rare  than  those  of  the  chalk,  of  greater 
bulk,  and  not  composed  of  black  flint,  but  of  chert  and  calcedony."* 

It  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  organic  remains,  per- 
fectly distinct  from  those  of  the  tertiary  period.  M.  Deshayes,  after  a 
careful  comparison,  and  af\er  making  drawings  of  more  than  two  hundred 
species  of  the  Maestricht  shells,  has  been  unable  to  identify  any  one  of 
them  with  the  numerous  tertiary  fossils  in  his  collection.     On  the  other 

*  Fitton,  Proceedings  of  Gcol.  Soc.  1830. 
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bud,  there  are  aereral  ahella  which  are  deeidedljr  common  lo  tha  csle^ 
ROUS  beds  of  Maestticht  and  the  white  chalk  ;  as,  for  example,  the  twelve 
Mowing  epecies,  of  which  the  names  have  been  communicated  to  me  by 
H.  Duhajres: — Catillue  Cuvieri  (Fig.    177.)   (apecimeni   imperfecij. 


Tig.  177. 


CatiUut  CuDwn.    S;n    Inoamiut  Cmritri,  Bow.     Chalk  uitAjlinCa. 


Plagioatoma  spiooiam  (Fig.  180.),  P.  Hoperi  (Fig.  179.),  Pecten  fragilii- 
I,  Oetrea  veeicularie  (see  Fig.  186.),  O.  carioala  (Fig.  1B2.),  Crania 
I  (Fig.  178.),  Terehratula  ootoplicala  (Fig.  183.),  T.  camm 


Crania  ParuUimti        -,     . 
i,fftri»r  or  attacka        Fh^vumta 
mIh.  Hopen. 


Ttrtbrattda 

tetaplicMa. 
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(Fig.  186.),  T.  pamilas  (Hagu,  Sow.),  (Fig.  184.),  T.  Defimicii  (F!g. 
181.),  Belflmnitea  mncronalui  (Pig.  187.). 

Bui  the  fOBBila  of  the  Maettricht  bed*  extend  not  meraly  into  the  wlrila 
chalk  of  the  French  geologiBts,  but  into  their  "  chloritic,  or  graeD-sand.** 
which  correeponds  with  the  upper  green-Siind  of  the  English  geologUts. 
The  fallowingfiTeapecies  of  shells  have  been  recognised  byM.  DeshajM 
as  common  to  the  Maestricht  beds  and  the  upper  greea-nnd  of  France : — 
Plagiostoma  Bpinoanm  (Fig.  180.),  Oatrea  veaicularia  (Fig.  186.), 
^g.  186. 


Ottrea  tMAcubrii  (Griiphatt  gMo$a,  8ow.) 

O.  cariaau  (Fig.  183.),  Belemnilea  mucronatua  (Fig.  187.),  and  Bacnlitea 
Faujasii  (Fig.  188.). 

«  Fig.  187.  i 


Baculiiet  Faujatii. 


Bacvlittt  aneepi,  CluUk. 


Fig  190 


Count  Mungler  has  shown  me,  among  the  fossils  which  be  himself 
collected  at  Maestricht,  three  species  of  ammonite,  among  which  is  ^. 
Rkotomagenaia  (Defrance) ;  also  a  species  of 
Hamite,  and  Hippurites  Desmoulinsi  (Golf). 
The  same  eminent  naturalist  has  discovered  no  less 
than  forty  species  of  microscropic  foraminifera 
in  the  same  formation,  all  of  species  distinct  from 
any  known  either  as  recenlor  tertiary, and  many 
if  new  genera.  There  is  also  an  ammonite,  ob- 
tained from  [lie  Maestricht  limestone  by  Dr- 
■^mmoniics  Eholotnagmnt.  FJtton,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.     The  occurrence  of  these 
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ammonites  and  species  of  kindred  genera,  such  as  the  Bacnlite  and  Haraite, 
ai  also  the  Belemnite,  is  important,  as  showing  that  the  subdivision 
(No.  1)  now  under  consideration  should  be  classed  as  the  newest  member 
of  the  secondary  series,  rather  than  as  a  link  between  it  and  the  tertiary. 
No  shell  hitherto  found,  even  in  the  oldest  or  Eocene  tertiary  formations, 
■inutely  as  these  have  been  investigated,  could  be  mistaken,  either  for 
the  ammonite  or  belemnite,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ammonite  being 
Fig.  191.  the  nautilus,  and  the  tertiary  fossil  which  comes 

nearest  to  the  belemnite  being  the  Beloptera  of  the 
London  and  Paris  basins  (Fig.  191.).  We  can 
scarcely  expect,  therefore,  to  discover  in  existing 
tropical  seas  any  living  representatives  of  those 
curious  cephalopoda,  ammonites  and  belemnites, 
which  evidently  swarmed  in  the  ocean  when  the  cre- 
_ ,  .  ,      ...       taceous  and  many  preceding  groups  of  strata  were 

Baoptera  oelemnUoiaeaf  , 

Sow.  formed.     They  even  seem  to  have  become  entirely 

UadanandPairiabagins,  extinct,  at  least  in  European  latitudes,  before  the 

commencement  of  the  Eocene  period. 

The  rock  commonly  known  as  chalk  preserves  its  peculiar  mineral 
diaraeter  throughout  a  considerable  area  in  Europe,  but  it  is  rarely  of 
loch  thickness  as  in  many  parts  of  the  southeast  of  England,  where  hori- 
zontally stratified  masses  about  one  thousand  feet  thick,  are  composed  of 
it  Its  upper  member  in  this  country  is  usually  called  the  '*  chalk  with 
flints ;"  but  above  this  mass  there  is  in  some  places  another  deposit  of 
white  chalk  without  flints,  which  was  found,  by  boring  at  Diss,  in  Nor- 
folk, to  attain  a  thickness  of  100  feet.*  The  chalk  stretches  over  a  large 
part  of  our  island,  and  recurs  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  found  in  Denmark 
and  the  south  of  Sweden,  and  even  in  Poland  and  part  of  Russia.  In 
France  it  surrounds  and  underlies  the  strata  of  the  Paris  basin  before  de- 
icribed  (see  Map,  Fig.  156.,  ante  p.  396),  from  whence  it  stretches  north- 
ward into  Belgium  and  the  north  of  Germany,  and  southward  to  the  basin  of 
the  Gironde.  I  have  seen  it,  still  retaining  nearly  all  the  same  characters, 
between  Bordeaux  and  Dax ;  but  it  changes  its  aspect  greatly  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Pyrenees,  where  its  identity  can  only  be  established  by  the  similarity 

a  Fig.  192.  b 


f  gippuriles  Woctilote,  Lamk.  >  Lo'^er  chalk,  South  of  France. 

K  U.  radiosa^  DesmouliDs,  Opercular  valve.  ) 


*  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
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of  its  fossil  remains.  Even  the  white  chalk,  howeyer,  Taries  collside^ 
ably  in  its  texture,  in  proportion  as  we  depart  from  the  great  central 
deposit  of  Europe.  In  some  parts,  for  example,  of  the  south  of  Fnmee, 
it  becomes  oolitio.  Here  also  it  contains,  together  with  shells  whidi 
abound  in  the  north,  many  other  species  peculiar  to  more  southern  dis* 
tricts,  especially  of  the  genera  spherulite,  hippurite,  and  nummulite.* 

The  other  divisions  of  the  cretaceous  group,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  0,  consist 
of  sand  and  clays,  which  have  also  a  wide  geographical  range.    The 
position  of  the  gault  and  loweV  green^sand,  relatively  to  the  formations  of  ' 
the  white  and  flinty  chalk  before  alluded  to,  has  been  elucidated  in  dia- 
gram Fig.  167.,  ante,  p.  406.    The  fossils  of  the  inferior  arenaceous  and 


Fig.  193. 


Fig.  194. 


g.  prebratula  lyra         }  Upper  ffieen-sand. 
h.  Sam;  $un  m  prqfiU.  J    ^*^  • 


'.i|)r'V 


Pecten  5  M«eafit#. 

Upper  and  lower 

green-sand. 


argillaceous  groups  are  upon  the  whole  very  different  from  those  of  the 
chalk  before  described,  but  there  are  many  species  common  to  these  two 
great  divisions. 


Fig.  19&. 


b 


a.  IktrriUUB  eostatuSf  Gaolt. 

b.  SanUf  shovoing  the  indurated  border  of  the  partition  of  the  chambers. 

The  testacea  obtained  from  the  entire  cretaceous  system  amount  to 
about  one  thousand ;  and  if,  for  the  sake  of  classification,  we  refer  every  set 
of  strata  in  Europe  which  are  characterized  by  these  organic  remains  to  one 
period,  we  immediately  comprehend  in  it  rocks  of  every  variety  of  mine- 
ral composition,  yet  which  always  occupy  a  determinate  place  in  the  order 
of  superposition  intervening  between  the  tertiary  strata  and  those  of  the 
Oolitic  period. 

In  the  cretaceous  group,  thus  distinguished,  we  behold  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  in  Spain  compact  and  crystalline  marbles,  masses  of  gypsum  and 
salt,  puddingstones,  red  sandstone,  thin  shales  and  grits,  containing  impress- 


*  Dnfir^noy,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  O^l.  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  11. 
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WDM  of  marine  plants  and  other  rocks,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analo- 
goQS  in  formations  of  the  same  a^e  in  northern  Europe. 

It  appears,  by  the  researches  of  MM.  Boblaye  and  Viriet,  that  in  the 
Morea  a  great  cretaceous  system  occurs,  composed  of  compact  and  litho« 
graphic  limestones  of  great  thickness;  also  of  granular  limestones,  with 
jasper ;  and  in  some  districts,  as  in  Messenia,  a  puddingstone  with  a  sili- 
•eoas  cement  more  than  1600  feet  in  thickness.* 

It  is  evident,  observe  these  geologists,  from  the  great  range  of  the  hip- 
jNirite  and  nummulite  limestone,  a  rock  belonging  to  the  same  era,  that 
the  South  of  Europe  was  occupied  at  the  period  of  the  cretaceous  deposi- 
tions by  an  immense  sea,  which  extended  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into 
Asia,  and  comprehended  the  South  of  France,  together  with  Spain,  iSicily, 
part  of  Italy,  and  the  Austrian  Alps,  Dalmatia,  Albania,  a  portion  of  Syria, 
the  isles  of  the  iEgean,  coasts  of  Thrace,  and  the  Troad. 

The  plants  found  in  the  chalk  of  England  and  France  are  chiefly  marine* 
Some  wood  has  been  occasionally  met  with,  both  in  the  chalky  rock  and 
its  flints,  having  the  appearance  of  being  drifted,  and  commonly  marked 
with  the  perforations  of  boring  shells,  such  as  the  Teredo  and  Fistulana.t 
In  Sweden,  M.  Nilsson  has  found  beds  of  lignite  associated  with  oar 
eommon  chalk  fossils  ;(  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  forests  grew  on  the 
linds  of  this  period,  wherever  these  may  have  been  placed ;  but  as  yet 
their  site  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  testacea,  zoophytes,  Crustacea,  and  fishes,  are  marine,  and  no 
bones  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds  or  birds  have  yet  been  discovered  ;  but 
in  the  Maestricht  beds  large  turtles  have  been  found,  and  a  gigantic  rep- 
tile, the  Mosasaurus,  or  fossil  Monitor,  of  Maestricht,  some  of  the  verte- 
bne  of  which  appear  also  in  the  English  chalk.§  The  osteological  charac- 
ters of  this  oviparous  quadruped  prove  it  to  have  been  intermediate  between 
the  living  Monitors  and  Iguanas ;  and,  from  the  size  of  the  head,  verte- 
bne,  and  other  bones,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  twenty-four  feet  in  length. 

In  reviewing  the  facts  above  enumerated,  I  may  first  call  attention  to 
the  important  circumstance  that  no  species  of  fossil  shell  has  yet  been 
fonnd  common  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations  ;  a  fact  stated  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Deshayes,  who  assures  me  that  he  has  seen  no  tertiary 
shells  in  the  Gosau  beds,  supposed  by  some  geologists  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  species  of  Gosau  occur  in  the  green-sand  beneath 
the  chalk,  at  Ciply,  south  or  Mons,  in  Belgium,  and  at  some  neighbour- 
ing places  which  I  have  visited.    Count  Munster  also  informs  me,  that 


*  Bull  de  la  Soc.  G^ol  de  France,  torn.  ill.  p.  149. 
\  Mantell,  Geol.  of  S.  £.  of  England,  p.  OG. 
t  Petrificata  Saecana,  18S7. 
§  See  Mantell*B  Geol.  of  8.  E.  of  England. 
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the  zoophytes  which  he  possesses  from  the  Gosau  beds  differ  specifically 
from  any  which  he  knows  as  tertiary.  I  mention  this  in  the  hope  that 
the  identifications  which  have  been  made  of  Gosau  and  tertiary  species 
may  be  re-examined  with  scrupulous  care,  for,  if  confirmed,  they  would 
be  of  the  greatest  theoretical  interest. 

This  marked  discordance  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  two  series  is  not 
confined  to  the  testacea,  but  extends,  so  far  as  a  careful  comparison  has 
yet  been  instituted,  to  all  the  other  departments  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  to  the  fossil  plants.  Dr.  Agassiz,  whose  great  work  on  fossil  fish  is 
now  in  progress  of  publication,  has  discovered  no  species  of  fish  common 
to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks. 

There  appears,  then,  to  be  a  greater  chasm  between  the  organic  remains 
of  the  Eocene  and  Maestricht  beds,  than  between  the  Eocene  and  Recent 
strata  ;  for  there  are  some  living  shells  in  the  Eocene  formations,  while 
there  are  no  Eocene  fossils  in  the  newest  secondary  group.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  longer  interval  of  time  may  be  indicated  by  this  greater 
dissimilarity  in  fossil  remains.  In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  I  endea- 
voured to  point  out  that  we  have  no  right  to  expect,  even  when  we  have 
investigated  a  greater  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  bring  to  light  an  unbroken  chronological  series  of  momfments  from 
the  remotest  eras  to  the  present ;  but,  as  we  have  already  discovered  a 
long  succession  of  deposits  of  different  ages,  between  the  tertiary  groaps 
first  known  and  the  recent  formations,  so  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter 
detect  an  equal,  or  even  greater,  series  intermediate  between  the  Maee-. 
tricht  and  Eocene  strata. 

The  different  subdivisions  of  the  cretaceous  group  (No.  1),  extending 
from  the  chalk  of  Maestricht  to  the  lower  greennsand  inclusive,  may,  per- 
haps, relate  to  a  lapse  of  ages  as  immense  as  the  united  tertiary  periods, 
of  which  the  eventful  history  has  been  sketched  in  this  work*  Such  a 
conjecture,  at  least,  seems  warranted,  if  we  can  form  any  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  time,  by  comparing  the  amount  of  vicissitudes  in  animal  life 
which  has  occurred  during  its  lapse. 

2.  The  fVealden,  or  the  Strata  from  the  Weald  Clay  to  the  Purbeck 

Limestone  inclusive. — G,  Table  I.,  p.  454. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Table  I.,  p.  454,  that  in  the  South  of  England 
this  group  may  be  divided  into  three  formations — the  Weald  clay,  the 
Hastings  sands,  and  the  Purbeck  beds,  which  are  all  characterized  by  the 
remains  of  freshwater  animals ;  whereas  the  cretaceous  strata  which  are 
superimposed  upon  the  Wealden,  in  the  south-east  of  England,  contain 
fossils  of  marine  species.* 

*  The  term  We&lden  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  will  be  found  of  great  con- 
venience. 
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The  position  of  these  beds  has  been  indicated  in  diagram  Fig.  157m  ante, 
p.406«  and  the  Map  (Plate  XV.,  ante,  p.  404,)  will  show  the  superficial 
area  occupied  by  them  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  they  terminate  at  the  points  where  they 
happen  to  be  covered  by  the  cretaceous  system.  The  same  group  has  been 
Mcertained  to  extend  from  west  to  east  (from  Lulworth  Cove  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Lower  Boulonnois),  about  200  English  miles ;  and  from  north- 
west to  south-east  (from  Whitchurch  to  Beauvais),  220  miles ;  the  depth  or 
total  thickness  of  the  beds,  where  greatest,  being  about  two  thousand  feet.* 
The  general  appearance  of  the  clays  and  sands,  and  of  the  subordinate 
beds  of  limestone,  grit,  and  shale,  and  of  the  imbedded  shells,  recalls  so 
precisely  that  of  many  tertiary  formations  of  freshwater  origin,  that  it  is 
only  after  having  determined  the  species  of  organic  remains  that  we  recog- 
nise a  discordance  in  character  as  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
when  strata  above  and  below  the  chalk  were  compared. 

The  TOgctable  remains  belong,  some  of  them,  to  plants  which  appear 
to  have  held  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Equiseta  and  Palms,  as 
the  Clathraria  discovered  by  Mr.  Man  tell ;  while  others  approach  to  arbor- 
aieeol  ferns,  the  species  being  very  peculiar,  and  not  known  in  any  other 
deposit,  whether  of  higher  or  inferior  antiquity.! 

The  shells  of  the  Wealden  are  almost  exclusively  fluviatile ;  and,  as  is 
nsual  in  assemblages  of  freshwater  testacea,  a  few  species  only  are  found, 
while  the  individuals  are  very  numerous,  sometimes  forming  the  principal 
component  of  entire  beds  of  limestone.  Shells  of  the  Cypris,  also,  a  fresh- 
water animal,  before  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  lacustrine  deposits  of 
Anvergne,  are  profusely  distributed  throughout  the  Wealden.  Of  this 
genas  several  species  have  been  discovered,  named  and  figured  by  Dr. 
F!tton4    (See  Figures.) 


Fig.  196. 


Fig.  197. 


Fig.  198. 


Cypris 

tpintgera, 

Fitton. 


Cypris  VMeima^  Fitton. 
(C./a*a,Min.Con.485.) 


Cypris  tubereulataf 
Fitton. 


Some  fish,  also,  of  forms  resembling  known  fluviatile  genera,  have  been 
met  with ;  but  the  remains  of  reptiles  present  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  this  group.    Some  of  these  belong  to  turtles,  such  as  the  Trionyz,  a 


*  Fitton'8  Oeol.  of  Hastings,  p.  58. 

t  Mantell,  Geol.  of  8.  £.  of  England,  chap.  li. 

t  See  Trans,  of  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.,  Second  Series. 
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genus  now  occurring  in  freshwater  in  tropical  regions :  others  are  refera- 
ble to  the  genus  Emys.  Of  Saurian  lizards  there  are  at  least  five  genera ; 
the  Crocodile,  Plesiosaur,  Megalosaur,  Iguauodon,  and  Ilylaeosaur.  The 
Iguanodon,  of  which  the  remains  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Manieil, 
was  an  herbivorous  reptile,  and  wa^  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  more  extra- 
ordinary than  any  with  which  he  was  acquainted  ;  for  the  teeth,  though 
bearing  a  great  analogy  to  the  modern  Iguanas  which  now  frequent  the 
tropical  woods  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  exhibit  many  stril^ing 
and  important  differences.  It  appears  that  they  have  been  worn  by  mas- 
tication ;  whereas  the  existing  herbivorous  reptiles  clip  and  gnaw  off  the 
yegetable  productions  on  which  they  feed,  but  do  not  chew  them.  Their 
teeth,  when  worn,  present  an  appearance  of  having  been  chipped  off,  and 
never,  like  the  fossU  teeth  of  the  Iguanodon,  have  a  fiat  ground  surface, 
resembling  the  grinders  of  herbivorous  mammalia.*  From  the  large 
bones,  found  in  great  numbers  near  these  teeth,  and  fairly  presumed  to 
belong  to  the  same  animal,  it  is  computed  that  the  entire  length  of  this 
reptile  could  not  have  been  less  than  seventy  feet. 

The  bones  of  birds  have  been  found  in  the  Wealden ;  but  in  no  part  has 
any  fragment  of  the  skeleton  of  a  mammiferous  quadruped  been  obtained. 
With  this  exception,  to  which  I  shall  presently  revert,  the  strata  of  the 
Wealden  present  such  characters  as  we  might  look  for  in  the  deposits  of 
the  deltas  now  forming  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  in  tropical  climates. 

The  Wealden,  as  was  before  explained,  is  covered  by  the  marine  cre- 
taceous system,  and  reposes  upon  another,  which  is,  in  like  manner,  a 
purely  marine  deposit ;  namely,  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Oolite,  or 
group  H,  Table  I.,  p.  454. 

This  intercalation  of  a  great  freshwater  formation  between  two  others 
of  marine  origin  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  attests,  in  a  striking  manner, 
the  great  extent  of  former  revolutions  in  the  position  of  sea  and  land.  In  the 
those  section  where  the  junctions  of  the  freshwater  and  cretaceous  sys- 
tem is  seen,  the  beds  of  the  lower  green-sand  have  been  observed  to 
repose  conformably  upon  those  of  the  subjacent  Weald  clay.  There  is 
no  indication  of  disturbance :  *'  To  all  appearance  the  change  from  the 
deposition  of  the  freshwater  remains  to  that  of  the  marine  shells  may  have 
been  effected  simply  by  a  tranquil  submersion  of  the  land  to  a  greater  depth 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  waters."! 

At  the  point  of  contact  of  the  inferior  division  of  the  Wealden  or  "  Pur- 
beck  beds,"  with  the  more  ancient  marine  system,  a  very  curious  pheno- 
menon is  observed:  the  freshwater  calcareous  strata  repose,  both  in  Port- 
land and  Purbeck,  upon  the  oolitic  limestone,  called  the  Portland  stone, 
which  abounds   with   Ammonites,   Trigonis,  and  other  marine  shells. 


*  Mantell,  Geol.  of  S.  E.  of  England,  p.  277. 
t  Dr.  Fitton,  Geol.  of  Hastings,  p,  28, 
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Between  the  two  formations  there  intervenes  '*  a  layer,  about  a  foot  in 
thickness,  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  vegetable  soil ;  it  is  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  contains  a  largo  proportion  of  earthy  lignite,  and, 
like  the  modern  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  island,  many  water-worn  stones. 
This  layer  is  called  the  *  dirt  bed*  by  the  quarrymen  ,  and  in,  and  upon  it, 
are  a  great  number  of  silicified  trunks  of  coniferous  trees,  and  plants  allied 
to  the  recent  cycas  and  zamia.  Many  of  the  stems  of  the  trees,  as  well 
as  the  plants,  are  still  erect,  as  if  petrified  while  growing  undisturbed  in 
their  native  forest — the  trees  having  their  roots  in  the  soil,  and  their  trunks 
extending  into  the  superincumbent  strata  of  limestone.'"^ 

Traces  of  this  vegetable  earth,  occupying  the  same  relative  situation, 
have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Fitton  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Boulonuois,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  France.t  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  De  la  Beche  have  also 
ascertained  tliat  many  of  the  stumps  of  trees  remain  erect,  with  their  roots 
attached  to  the  black  soil  on  which  they  grew,  their  upper  part  being 
imbedded  in  the  limestone ;  from  which  they  infer,  **  that  the  surface  of 
the  subjacent  Portland  stone  was  for  some  time  dry  land,  and  covered  by 
a  forest,  and  probably  in  a  climate  such  as  to  admit  the  growth  of  the 
modem  Zamia  and  Cycas."} 

It  seems  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  data  above  explained,  that  the 
marine  formations  of  an  antecedent  period  (that  of  the  oolite)  had  become 
land  throughout  a  portion  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  South  of  Eng- 
land and  the  opposite  coast  of  France ;  and  that  this  land  then  sank  down, 
with  its  forests,  and  became  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  a  great 
river,  just  as  the  region  around  Sindree  in  Cutch,  subsided  in  1819,  and 
was  permanently  laid  under  water,  being  at  one  time  occupied  by  the 
freshwater  of  the  Indus.§  The  country  may  then  have  continued  to  sub- 
side, until  a  thickness  of  one  or  two  thousand  feet  of  fluviatile  sediment 
had  been  gradually  accumulated ;  and  this  deposit,  or  delta,  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  depressing  operations,  may,  in  its  turn,  have  become 
buried  deep  beueath  the  sea  in  which  the  chalk  was  formed. 

I^hall  not  enter  farther  into  these  speculations  at  present,  but  proceed  to 
inquire  how  far  the  Wealden  is  connected  by  its  fossil  remains  with  the 
overlying  or  subjacent  formations.  First,  we  may  ask  whether  there  are 
any  species  of  fossil  animals  or  plants  common  to  the  freshwater  group  and 
to  the  oolitic  system.    \  am  aware  of  one  example  only,  the  Megalosaurus 


•  Mantell,  Geo!,  of  S.  E.  of  England,  p.  336.— Sec  also  papers  by  Mr.  Webster, 
Dr.  Buckland,  and  Mr.  De  la  Beche)  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  Mr.  Wcb- 
•ter  was,  1  believe,  the  first  to  notice  the  erect  position  of  the  stems. 

t  Geol.  of  Hastings.    Geol.  Proceedings,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

X  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.,  April,  1830. 

§  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  363, 384 ;  and  Vol.  II.  p.  155,  and  Plate  V. 
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Bucklandi  i  for  the  teeth  and  bones  of  this  great  saurian  occur  in  the 
Stonesfield  oolite  and  the  Hastings  sands,  the  remains  in  both  cases  having 
been  referred  by  Cuvier  to  the  same  species.  There  are  also  some  gene- 
ric forms  both  of  reptiles  and  fish  common  to  the  Oolite  and  Wealded, 
and  not  yet  discovered  in  the  chalk.  Vertebrs,  for  example,  of  the  Ple- 
siosaunis  are  not  confined  to  the  oolite  and  lias,  but  have  been  also  found 
in  the  Wealden ;  and  the  Lepidotus,  a  genus  of  fish  very  characteristic  of 
the  Wealden,  is  unknown  in  the  cretaceous  group,  while  it  is  abundant  in 
the  oolitic  series.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Iguanodon  Mantelli* 
which  is  so  conspicuous  a  fossil  in  the  Wealden,  has  recently  been  dis- 
eovered  near  Maidstone  in  the  overlying  Kentish  rag,  a  marine  lime- 
stone of  the  lower  green-sand.  From  this  fact  we  may  infer  that  some  of 
the  saurians  which  inhabited  the  country  of  that  great  river,  which  by  its 
sediment  produced  the  Wealden  strata,  continued  to  live  when  part  of 
the  country  had  become  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Thus,  in  our  own 
limes,  we  may  suppose  the  bones  of  large  alligators  to  be  frequently 
entombed  in  recent  freshwater  strata  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  But  if 
part  of  that  delta  should  sink  down  so  as  to  be  covered  by  tte  sea,  marine 
formations  might  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  same  space  where  freshwater 
beds  had  previously  been  formed ;  and  yet  the  Ganges  might  still  pour 
down  its  turbid  waters  in  tlie  same  direction,  and  carry  the  carcasses  of 
the  same  species  of  alligator  to  the  sea,  in  which  case  their  bones  might  be 
focluded  in  marine  as  well  as  in  subjacent  freshwater  strata. 

Near  Beauvais,  in  France,  there  is  a  small  valley  of  elevation  and 
denudation,  closely  resembling  in  structure  that  of  the  Weald,  and  called 
the  country  of  Bray,  where  the  green-sand  crops  out  from  beneath  the 
chalk,  and  where  strata,  for  the  most  part  like  those  of  the  Wealden,  ap- 
pear beneath  the  green-sand.  One  member  of  the  series,  a  fine  whitish 
sand,  contains  impressions  of  ferns,  considered  by  M.  Adolphe  Bnmgniart 
as  identical  with  Lonchopteris  Mantelli,  a  plant  found  frequently  in  the 
Wealden.  I  examined  part  of  the  valley  of  Bray  in  company  with  H. 
Graves,  in  1833,  and  I  observed  that  the  sand  last  mentioned,  with  its 
vegetable  remains,  was  intercalated  between  two  sets  of  marine  strata, 
containing  trigonise,  and  referred,-  by  French  geologists,  to  the  lower 
green-sand.  In  the  same  country  of  Bray,  and  associated  with  the  aame 
formation,  is  a  limestone  resembling  the  Purbeck  marble,  and  containing 
a  Paludina  which  seems  specifically  identical  with  that  of  Purbeck. 

There  are  some  few  species,  therefore,  of  the  Wealden  common  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  overlying  cretaceous  group,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
subjacent  oolite ;  but  the  connexion  hitherto  established  is  so  slight  that 
the  era  of  the  freshwater  deposit  may  have  been  separated  by  a  wide 
interval  of  time  from  the  periods  when  the  animals  either  of  the  oolitic  or 
cretaceous  periods  predominated. 


OOLITIC  GROUP. 
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S.  OoUtt,  or  Jura  Litneilone  FbrnuUion. — H.  Table  I.,  p.  454. 

The  differenlRabdiTisionB  which  have  been  road«foriheclaasificationor 
the  roeksorthisgroDpin  England  areenitmerated  in  Table  I.,  p.  454.  It 
eoniialsof  limertone,  clay,  marl,  and  sanil  ;  which,  cnnsiilered  in  the  aggre* 
gala,  retain  the  same  liihnlogical  charactf^rs  throuj^linul  a  considerable  part 
if  England,  Prance,  and  Germany.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  ihat  we 
■hould  be  able  to  fullow  the  different  membera  of  the  English  series 
Arooghout  Eurnpe,  as  ihey  vary  greatly,  both  in  mineral  and  organic 
ehancters,  in  llieir  coarse  tlirouglinul  different  parta  of  our  own  island) 
but,  u  the  fossils  of  the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  parts  of  the  series  an 
not  the  same,  k  may  be  possible,  by  iheir  aid,  lo  eatablish  subordinate 
groups  of  great  utility. 

Among  the  fossilB  known  lo  have  >  wide  range  in  Europe,  and  pecnliar 
I*  tha  npper  division.  I  may  mention  Gryphtea  virgula,  as  occurring  in 
France,  near  Oxford,  and  elsewhere  (Fig. 

rg^  199.),  and  Otlrea  dtUoidea  (Fig.  200.), 

Ju^.       common  in  part  of  the  up]>er  Oolite  or 
v^^^l^b    Kimmeridgeclay,  ihroughoutEnglandand 
KQa|HM|j^B  the  lorlh  of  France,  and  found  alao  in 
^^^^^K^^W       '-ABCoralragof  England,  and  analogou 
^^^^^B^     zoophylic  limestones  of  the  oolitic  period 
Ottria  dtltoidta.     in  different  parti  of  Europe,  bear  a  re- 
aemblance  lo  the  coralline  formalions  now 
in  progress  in  ihe  seas  of  warmer  latitudes. 
A  member  of  the  oolite  of  the  Jura,  corresponding  to  part  of 
the  English  coral  rag  (H.  3.  Table  I.  p.  464),  haa  been 
called  "  Nerinsan  limestone"  (Caloaire  h  N^rin^es]  by  M. 
Thirria ;  Nerinxa  being  a  genus  of  Dnivalve  shells,  much 
resembling  the  Cerithium  in  external  form.    The  annexed 
section   (Fig.  201.),  of  one  from   the  coral  rag  shows  the 
curious  form  of  the  hollow  part  of  each  whorl,  and  also  the 
petforaiion  which  passes  up  the  middle  of  the  columella. 

A  division  of  the  oolite  in  the  Alps,  referred  by  most  geolo- 
^sia  to  the  coral  rag,  has  been  often  named  "  Diceras  lime- 
stone," or  "  Calcaire  k  Dicerates,"  from  its  containing;  abun- 
«V  JV«-  danily  a  bivalve  shell  (Fig.  202.,  p.  446),  of  a  genus  allied 
raca     hUro-  lo  ihe  Choma. 
Sitai  raj.         In  the  lithographic  limeslone  of  Solenhofen,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  upper  members  of  the  seriea,  a  great  variety  of 
organic  rematna  is  found.    Among  these  I  have  seen  In  ibe  mnsenm  of 
Cmiat  Hunaler  no  less  than  seTcn  ipedtM  of  flying  lizards,  or  Pier»- 


•frr-to. 


Rg.SOl. 


dactyls,  >ix  saurianB,  three  tortoises,  sixty  species  of  fish,  forly-six  of  Crus- 
tacea, an<l  iwenly-six  of  insects.     The  number  of  tcetacea  is  compan- 


Tig.  202. 


lively  small,  as  also  of  plants,  which  are  all  marine. 
Count  Muiister  hadilclermitieJ  237  species  ofanimil 
vegetable  remniiis  from  the  Solenliofen  slate  when 
I  B3W  hia  collection  in  1833.     The  extreme  fineness 
'   of  llie  sediment  lias,  in  this  instance,  allowed  impress- 
a  of  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  soft  parts  of 
various  animals  to  be  preserved  ;  as  of  the  belemnils 
and  several  inserts. 
Catt  of  Dierrai  In  tlie  Siuuesdcld  elate  (see  Tabic),  the  remains  of 

-rirfiw.  Coril  rae,  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  associaled  with  marine  shells, 
and  with  them  the  jaws  of  at  least  two  Epccies  of  small  mammiferous 
quadrupeds  of  a  genus  allied  lo  the  Didelpiiys,  or  Opossum.*  It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  these  fossils  afford  the  only  exception  yet  known  to  the 
apparent  absence  of  all  terrestrial  mammalia  from  the  islands  and  continents 
which  existed  anteriorly  to  tlie  Eocene  period. 

Among  the  characteristic  shells  of  llie  oolite  I  may  instance  Ttrebrahila 
tpinota  (Fig.  203.],  Pkoladomya  Jidimla  (Fig.  204.),  ud  BettmnUa 
hattatui,  (Fig.  205.]. 


Fig.  203. 


Fg  204 


o.  PhotailnmiiafidinJa.  Inferior  Oolite. 

i.  lltart-thaped  araaioT  termiiuUioti  of  111*  »i 


4.  Lias.    I.,  Table  I.,  p.  455. 


The  English  provincial  n 


e  of  Lias  has  been  very  generally  idopled 
id  clay,  usually  found  in 

■■  group  before  described. 

iiber  of  the  oolite  group, 

to  it  and  to  the  inferior 

the  separation  will 


for  a  formation  of  argillaceous  limestone,  marl, 

conformable  stratification  to  the  rocks  of  the  ooli 

Some  geologisis  regard  the  liaa  as  the  lowest  m 

several  species  of  organic  remains  being  commo 

oolite.     If  we  draw  a  line  between  these  foi 

be  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  may  be,  nevertheless,  convenient ;  as  both  the 

oolite  group  and  the  Lias  will  still  comprehend  a  great  thickness  of  strata, 


*  For  Sgiues  of  tbew,  mc  Vol.  I.,  pp.  1&4, 155. 
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characterized,  when  viewed  on  Ihe  great  scale,  by  assemblage!  of  dialtnct 
lonib.  The  lias  retaios  a  uniroim  mineralogies!  character  throughout  i 
great  part  of  EnglaDtl,  Prance,  and  Germany  ;  and  this  circumstance  may 
bcilitale  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  conlemporancoui  exislence  of  a 
■efficiently  ncmerons  set  of  fossil  planls  anil  animals  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  equivalent  groups  of  distant  coiinirica. 

A  principal  member  of  this  formation  has  been  eometimes  called  on 
the  Continent  "  Calcairc  ii  gryphyles,"  or  "  Gryphyle  limestone,"  from 
Ihe  great  abundance  of  a  epccies  of  shell  of  a  gcuus  allied  to  the  oyster. 
(See  Fig.  206.). 


Fig.  206. 
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fi'aidUus  inmcatttt,  Liu. 


The  remains  of  reptiles,  tliose  of  laurians  in  particular,  are  very  coin* 
mon  in  the  liassic  rocks  in  several  parts  of  England,  especially  of  the 
genera  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  and  Crocodile. 

The  fish  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  genera  aa  in  the  oolite. 
(See  Figs.  208,  200.) 


Fig.  208. 


Ilgbodua  Tilieulatas.    Liu,  Ljme  Begis. 

o.  Partaflhejin,cinnjnonlycalltdIclithi/odoTulite. 
i.    Tooth  of  the  same. 


Aeroiua  noiiiit,  tooth ;  commonly  cslled  foiml  Leach. 
Liu,  Ljme  Regis,  ind  Gemuny. 
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5.  New  Bed  Sandstone  groups  K.,  Tab.  I.,  p.  455  {including  the  1 

cheOudk  of  the  Germans). 

The  deposits  which  tre  referable  to  the  interval  which  separated 
lias  from  the  great  coal  formation  may  be  divided  into  two  princ 
groups  :  first,  the  New  Red  Sandstone  ;  secondly,  the  Magnesiaa  Li 
stone.  The  New  Red  sandstone  of  England,  accompanied  by  bed 
gypsum  and  rock  8ah,  is  ahnost  entirely  destitute  of  organic  rendaios; 

a  Fig.  210.  b 


a,  Avicula  socialis.  h.  Side  view  of  Mame, 

Characteristic  of  the  Muschelkalk. 

the  Muschelkalk  of  Germany,  which  is  referable  to  the  same  periodt 
has  no  precise  equivalent  among  the  English  strata,  contains  many  fo 
of  species  distinct  from  those  of  the  lias,  or  subjacent  magnesian  limett 
This  calcareous  formation  (Muschelkalk)  is  interposed  in  Bavaria 
Wurtemburg,  between  two  others ;  the  overlying  **  Keuper,"  or  varieg 
marls,  with  which  it  alternates  at  the  junction,  and  the  red  mottled  « 
stone  (**  hunter  sandstein")  on  which  it  rests.  The  plants  found 
Count  Munster  in  this  last,  and  in  the  **  Keuper,*'  are  so  similar,  ai 
induce  that  geologist  to  regard  all  the  three  groups  thus  connectec 
belonging  to  one  period ;  and  in  confirmation  of  the  same  opinioD, 
Agassiz  finds  the  same  species  of  fish  to  be  common  to  the  three  grot 

6.  Magnesian  Limestone  {Zechstein  of  the  Germans).    L.,  Tab 

p.  455. 

This  formation  consists  in  England  for  the  most  part  of  a  yellov 
limestone,  in  which  a  small  number  only  of  organic  remains  are  preser 
but  these  are  referable  to  peculiar  and  characteristic  species. 

So  also  in  the  zechstein  of  the  Germans,  a  limestone  of  this  period, 
in  its  accompanying  copper  slate,  the  same  or  very  similar  fossilaoe 
At  Mansfeld,  in  Upper  Saxony,  for  example,  fish  are  found  of  the  ext 
genus  Palsothryssum,  only  known  in  strata  of  this  group.  Dr.  Aga 
informs  me  that  he  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  identify  any  species  f 
Mansfeld  with  any  one  of  those  found  in  England,  but  the  genus  app< 
characteristic  of  the  era  under  consideration. 

7.  Carboniferous  Group^  comprising  the  Coal-measures ^  and  the  Mi 

tain  Limestone.  M.,  Tab.  I.,  p.  450. 

The  rocks  of  this  group  consist  of  limestone,  shale,  sandstone, 
conglomerate ;  interstratified  with  which  are  large  beds  of  coal,  a  substa 
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DOW  anivenally  admitted  to  be  of  vegetable  origin.  Several  hundred 
species  of  plants  have  been  found  in  the  shales  and  sandstones  associated 
with  the  coal,  and  all  are,  with  few  ezeeptions,  of  species  differing  widely 
from  those  which  mark  the  vegetation  of  other  eras.  Some  remarks  have 
been  offered  in  the  first  book,*  respecting  the  known  geographical  extent 
of  the  coal  formation  and  the  tropical  character  of  its  flora,  and  of  the 
shells  and  corals  of  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.!  I  there 
adduced  arguments  for  inferring  that  the  lands  in  northern  latitudes  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  at  that  remote  era,  of  small  islands  ;  and  men- 
tioned the  absence  of  large  saurian  remains,  the  insular  character  of  the 
flora,  and  the  deposition  of  the  strata,  as  favouring  that  opinion. 

But  although  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere  probably 
formed  at  that  time  a  great  archipelago,  they  must  have  contained  some 
isUnds  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  rivers,  and 
estuaries,  where  freshwater  strata  were  accumulated.  A  fresh  water  lime- 
stone has  been  discovered  and  described  by  Dr.  Hibbcrt  at  Burdiehoase 
near  Edinburgh,  as  lying  beneath  marine  strata  of  the  carboniferous  group, 
loftead  of  containing  fossil  corallines  or  encrinites,  like  the  mountain- 
limestone,  the  formation  in  question  contains  land  plants  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  minute  entomostraca  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  genus  Cypris 
and  several  fish.:|: 

Mr.  Hutton  states  that,  in  part  of  the  coal-field  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  fossil  shells  of  a  species  of  Unio  occur  in  considerable  abundance 
in  a  shale  containing  plants  of  the  carboniferous  period,  and  overlying  a 
bed  of  coal.  The  coal  has  been  worked  out  from  beneath  the  shells, 
which  have  been  already  proved  to  extend  over  an  area  five  thousand  feet 
square.  The  shelly  stratum  is  about  eighteen  inches  thick  ;  and  the  ani- 
mals have  evidently  died  at  various  ages,  the  shells  being  of  every  size. 
This  accumulation  <^f  bivalves  of  one  species,  and  of  this  form,  seems 
dearly  to  indicate  the  continuance  on  the  spot  of  a  body  of  fresh  water, 
such  as  might  be  found  in  the  estuary  of  a  river.§ 

In  the  Shropshire  coal-field  near  Bridgnorth,  and  in  other  places,  Mr. 
Morchison  has  shown  that  the  upper  coal-measures  contain  a  subordinate 
bed  of  limestone,  which  he  has  termed  lacustrine,  as  a  small  species  of 
shell,  supposed  to  be  a  Pianorbis,  is  plentifully  imbedded  in  it.|| 

The  fossils  of  the  mountain  limestone,  above  alluded  to,  are  marine, 
and  contain,  among  other  genera  of  shells  not  discovered  in  newer  deposits, 
the  Orthocera  (see  Fig.  211.,  p.  450),  a  chambered  univalve,  sometimes 
many  feet  in  length. 

•  Vol.  I.  pp.  133, 134, 136.  t  Vol.  1.  p.  109. 

t  Hibbert,  Trans.  R.  S.  Edinb.,  vol.  xiii.,  and  L.  Homer,  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ. 
April  1836. 
§  FomU  Flora,  by  Lindley  and  Button,  No.  10. 
I  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.,  No.  38.  p.  119. 

Vol.  II.— 3  G 


OLD  RED  SANDSTONE. 

Rg.  an.  Tig.  212. 


O,  giganteitm,  Sow. 
Section  ihowing  the  uphnnole. 

8.  Old  Std  Saadatoru.    N.,  Table  I.,  p.  4fi6. 

Bene&lh  the  coal-seiiea  in  the  nonbem  part  of  Fifeshire  in  Scotland, 
and  the  southern  half  of  Forfarahire,  a  fonnation  occura  of  great  thicknesfl, 
composed  of  red  marl,  conglomerate,  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  shales 
of  various  colouTSi  fur  the  most  part  devoid  of  oi^aic  remaiDS.  In  some 
of  the  shales,  however,  impressioDS  of  plants,  apparentl]^  marine,  have 
been  met  with  ;  and  in  the  flB||]r  sandstones  containing  a  slight  admii- 
tare  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  scales  and  other  remains  of  lish  are  not  no- 
frequenL  They  belong  to  a  genus  named  by  Dr.  Agaasiz  "  Cephalaspt*)** 
or  "  buckler-headed,"  from  the  extraordinary  shield  which  coven  the 
head.  (See Fig. 213.).  Thispeculiarformof fish, whlcbisqaitennlaiom 
Tig.  213. 


Cepkalaspit  Lt/eUiif  Agtta. 


TUifigmrt  itfnmt  a  rpaimtit  nm  in  my  cotlccttim,  idutk  I  frvemrtd  M 
FtnfarMra.     The  iptcia,  jehick  Dr.  £ga$tiz  hat  natntd  a/Ur  tmt^will  kt 
in  Ail  leorlc  on  FokU  Fuk. 

In  the  co3l>slrala,  seems  characteristic  of  the  old  red  sandstone  generally ; 
for  it  is  found  in  Hereforilshire  and  other  counties  of  England  and  Waloa, 
where  the  old  red  sandstone  is  largely  developed.  AH  the  animal  and 
vegetable  remains  hitherto  discovered  in  this  series  are  distinct  from  tboM 
of  the  overlying  coal,  or  subjacent  transition  strata. 

9.  TVfffMifion,  or  Greywacke  Formations.     0.  Sl  P.,  Table  I.,  p.  486. 

Continental  and  Englisli  authors  have  not  always  been  agreed  where 
the  Une  of  separation  should  be  drawn  between  the  secondary  and  tranri- 
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IMHI  formaUons.  Some  of  them,  for  example,  have  included  the  carbo- 
iiiferoiis  group  in  the  secondary,  others  in  the  transition  system.  But  in 
England  the  old  red  sandstone  has  been  generally  considered  as  the 
lowest  member  of  the  secondary  series. 

The  name  of  transition  was  first  given  by  Werner  to  certain  sediment- 
ary deposits  consisting,  in  the  Hartz  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  of 
arenaceous  and  brecciated  rocks  which  alternate  with  argillaceous  schist, 
and  are  sometimes  associated  with  coralline  and  shelly  limestones.  These 
were  supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  formed  strata  when  the  ocean 
first  became  habitable  by  aquatic  beings.  Although  the  principal  members 
of  this  group,  where  it  is  largely  developed,  are  evidently  of  mechanical 
origin,  they  often  alternate  with  beds  of  quartz  and  argillaceous  schist, 
not  distinguishable  mineralogically  from  crystalline  rocks  classed  by 
Werner  as  primitive.  Hence,  as  was  before  stated,  the  term  transition 
was  adopted  to  express  the  theory  that,  at  this  period,  the  causes  which 
had  given  rise  to  crystalline  formations  were  still  in  action;  while  those 
which  produced  stratified  sedimentary  rocks,  including  organic  remains, 
ware  also  beginning  to  operate. 

The  characteristic  group  called  in  German  **  Orauwacke,'*  an  old 
miner's  term,  is  an  aggregate  of  small  fragments  of  quartz,  flinty  slate 
(or  Lydian  stone),  and  argillaceous  schist,  cemented  together  by  argil- 
heeoos  matter.  But  far  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  this 
kind  of  rock,  as  if  it  were  peculiar  to  a  certain  epoch  in  the  earth's  his- 
tory, whereas  it  is  only  an  accidental  variety  of  argillaceous  sandstone, 
pnMbly  in  some  eases  altered  by  heat.  There  are  parts  of  England  and 
Sweden  where  fossiliferous  strata  more  ancient  than  the  old  red  sandstone 
are  largely  developed,  and  yet  where  no  rocks  answering  mineralogically 
to  the  Grey  wack6  of  the  Germans  are  discoverable. 

The  first  great  step  towards  a  general  table  of  superposition  of  tiia 
British  fossiliferous  groups  below  the  old  red  sandstone,  each  distinguished 
by  eertain  mineral  characten  and  organic  remains,  has  recently  been  made 
by  Mr.  Mnrchison,  and  his  arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  Table  L, 

p.4M. 

Jb.  Mnrchison  has  had  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  sueoession  of 
deposits  in  a  regular  descending  series,  from  the  old  red  sandstone  with 
which  they  are  in  part  covered,  to  the  subjacent  and  unconformable  giBf' 
waek6  rocks  of  South  Wales.  As  far  as  his  examination  has  hitherto 
proeeeded,  all  the  species  of  zoophytes  and  shells  difier  from  those  of 
(be  earboniferous  limestone;  while  the  fossils  of  his  four  great  subdivi- 
oons  ttre  distinct  from  each  other.* 

He  has  proposed  the  term  **  Silurian,"  as  a  general  name  for  this  whole 
lysfsni  of  rocks,  derived  from  **  Silures,"  the  principal  tribe  of  Celts  or 

•  Proceedings  of  QeoL  Boc.  London,  No.  34. 1834. 
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sncient  Britons,  who  occupied  part  of  Wales  and  (he  bordering  connliM 
of  England,  where  these  ancient  fosailiferoua  strata  are  most  diatincll^ 
exhibited.  The  Lndlow  rocks  and  the  Wenlock  limestone  ma^  be  eUssed 
as  the  Upper  Silurian  group,  being  the  deposits  which  sre  immedialely 
below  the  old  red  landitone  ;  while  the  Caradoc  sandalones  and  Llandeilo 
flags  forin  the  Lower  Silurian  group.  Below  all  these  there  »e  other 
fossilirerous  rocks  which,  in  Wales,  are  unconformable  to  the  Silurian 
strata. 

Among  the  fossils  of  the  Silurian  formfttions,  zoophytes  and  erinoidea 
sje  the  most  numerous;  and  some  of  the  limestones,  which  are  in  great 
part  composed  of  them,  agree  in  their  general  character  with  those  now 
in  progress  in  seas  where  stone  corals  are  abundant.  The  Trilobite  (see 
Figs.  2H,  21D.),  a  singular  cmstaceoua  animal,  of  which  no  species  is 


Fig.  214.  Fig.  215. 


CaltfBune  Bbtmatiathii, 

Bronniurt,  PI.  1.  fig.  1 .  commonly 

oBlled  "  Dudley  trilobite." 

{Jpper  Silurian  rocks. 

known  in  fonnatione  newer  than  the  mountain  limestone,  is  also  chanC' 
terisiie  of  the  rocks  of  this  period ;  so  also  the  Orthocera,  a  chambered  uni- 
valve, found  also  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  (see  Fig.  211. >  ante,  p.  400), 
but  hitherto  in  no  newer  deposit  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  sheila 
belong  to  recent  genera,  as  the  Terebratula,  of  which  there  ia  a  great 
variety.  The  only  veriebraled  remains  hitherto  found  are  a  few  booea 
of  fishes.  The  shells  and  zoophytes  of  these  formations  have  been  studied 
in  Germany  by  Count  Munster,  Professor  Goldfuss,  and  M.  Staininger. 
In  Nassau,  M.  Slift  has  endeavoured  to  classify  the  different  subdivisitm 
of  the  same  series  chiefly  by  reference  to  their  mineralogical  chaniGten. 
M.  Hiainger  also,  who  has  recently  published  a  geological  map  of  the 
south  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  Profeaeor  Wahlenberg  and  the  late  M.  Dal- 
man,  have  described  and  figured  many  fossil  productions  from  these 
strata  in  Sweden. 

With  this  "  Silurian"  group  I  shall  conclude ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  antecedent  periods  can  yet  be  eBtablished  on  the  evidence  of  a 
distinct  assemblage  of  fossil  remains.  Traces  of  organization  do  undoubt- 
edly occur  in  rocks  of  still  higher  antiquity,  for  some  of  which  Professor 
Sedgwick  has  proposed  the  name  of  "  Cambrian  ;"  but  they  can  scarcely 
be  referred  to  a  distinct  geological  period,  until  we  have  obtained  more 
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data  for  determining  the  specific  characters  of  a  considerable  number  of 
fossils. 

The  annexed  table  will  explain  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  suc- 
cessive groups  of  fossiliferous  strata  hitherto  established  in  Europe ;  it 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  in  a  small  part  of  western 
Europe  only  that  almost  all  this  series  of  monuments  has  been  discovered. 


TABLE  L 

Showing  the  Order  of  Superposition^  or  Chronological  Succession^  of 
the  principal  JEuropean  Grovps  of  Sedimentary  and  Fossiliferous 
Strata. 

This  Table  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Glossary. 


FliriodB 

and 
GroufM. 


Namei  of  the  principal  Membara  and  ICinanl  Nature  of  the 
Formation,  in  Coontriei  where  it  has  t>een  moat  atudled. 


Some  of  the  Localities  where 
the  Formation  occurs. 


o 
o 

8 

M 
I* 

m 

H 

o 

M 


A. 


The  deposits  of  this  period  are  for  the  most  part  concealed  under  existing 

lakes  and  seas. 

Delta  of  the  Rhone. 


Consolidated  sandy  and  gravelly  beds(a),  traver- 
tin limestones(fr^,  calcareons  sandstones  with  broken 
shells(c)|  coral  limestone,  consisting  of  corals,  shell», 
dkc  ((Q,  compact  limestone(s). 


a. 

b,  Tivoli,  and  other  parts 

of  Italy. 
e.  Shore    of     Island    of 

Giiadaloupe. 
d.  Coral  reefs  in  Pacific, 

&c. 
0.  Bermudas. 


B. 


Marine. 
iiimestone,  sands,  clays, 
sandstones,  conglome- 
rates, marls,  with  gyp- 
sum; containing  marine 
fossils(a). 


Freshwater. 
Sands,     clays,     sand- 
stones, lignites,  olc;  con^ 
taininff  land  and  fresh- 
loater  fossils(6). 


a.  Sicily,  Ischia. 
h,  Colle  in  Tuscany. 


C. 

^1 


g 


s 


Subapennine  marl,  Subap- 
enmne  yellow  sandf  Eng 
lish  **erag,'*    and  othei 
deposits,   as  in  B.,  con 
taining  marine  fosails(a). 


D. 

a 


Faluns  of  the  Loire,  and 
other  deposits  varying  in 
mineral  composition,  as 
those  in  B.  and  C,  con- 
taining marine  fofl8ils(a). 


E. 

8 


Similar  deposits  to  B. ; 

containing  land  BJudfresk- 

otherltMUer  fossils  (b). 


Subapennine      formar 
tions,  Perpignan,  Nice, 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Near  Sienna,  &c. 


Similar  deposits  to  B. 
and  C;  containin^r  land 
and  freshwater  fossils  (6). 


Touraine,  Bordeaux, 
Valley  of  Bormida,  Su- 
perga  near  Turin,  Ba- 
sin of  Vienna. 
Saucats,  twelve  miles 
south  of  Bordeaux. 


Calcaire  grossiere(a)  CaUaire  silieeux — sand- 
London  day,  sands,  sand-  stones  and  conglomerates, 
stones,  &c.,  with  marine  red  marl,  green  and  white 
fos«ils(fr).  marls,  limestone,  gypse- 

ous marls — with  land  and 
jjntkwaUT  fo88ils(c). 


a.  Paris  basin. 

b.  Paris,  London,  and 
Hampshire  basins.  Isle 
of  Wiffht, 

e,  Paris  oasin.  Isle  of 
Wight,  Auvergne,  Ve- 
lay,  Cantal. 
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TABLE  I continued. 


Feriodi 

and 
Groupi. 


Namet  of  the  princtpti  Membera  and  Mhio- 
ral  Nature  or  tlM  Formation,  in  Countries 
where  it  haa  been  meet  itudfed. 


Some  of  the  Localitiea  where  the  Fonnation 

oecnn. 


F. 


i 
I 

O 


1.  Maestrickt  Beds.^-Qod  yellowish- 
white  limestone  with  siliceous  masses, 
resembling  chalk  (marine). 


St.  Peter's  Mount,  Maestrioht. 
Ciplj,  near  Mons. 


2.  Chalk  with  JUnts  (marine). 


3.  Chalk  without  JUnts  (marine). 


4.  Upptr   green  sand    (marine). — 
If  arly  stone,  and  sand  with  green  par 
tides  i  layers  of  calcareous  sandstone 


5.  GavJU  (marine). — Blue  clay,  with 
numerous  fossils,  passing  into  calcare 
ous  marl  in  the  lower  parts. 


6.  Lower  ^een  sand  (marina). — 
Gray,  yellowish,  and  greenish  suids, 
ferruginous  sands  and  sandstones, 
clays,  cherts,  and  ailiceous  limestones. 


North  and  South  Downs,  and 
parts  of  the  intenrening  Weald  of 
»Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 

Yorkshire;  North  of  Ireland. 

Beauvais,  France. 


o 
S 

o 
QQ 


6. 


P 

s 


-a 


1.  WeM  dm§  (freshwater).— Clay 
for  the  naoit  part  without  intermixture 
of  oalcareofu  matter,  sometimes  inclu- 
ding thin  beds  of  sand  and  shelly  lime- 
stone. 


2.  Hastings  sands    (fieshwater).- 
Gray,    yel&w,    and    reddish-brown 
sands,  sandstones,  clays,   calcareous 
grits  passing  into  limestone 


3.  Purbeck  beds  (freshwater). — Va- 
rious kinds  of  limestones  and  marls. 


1,2.  Eztenaivelv  developed  itt  the 
central  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey  and 
'  Sussex. 

3.  Isle  of  Purbeck  j  in  Dorsetshire. 


H. 


1.  Portland  beds  (marine).— Coarse 
shelly  limestone,  fine-grained  white 
limestone,  compact  limestone — all 
more  or  less  of  an  oolitic  itnicture ; 
beds  of  cherts. 


a, 

o 

§ 


V 


6 


2.  Kimmeridgeelav  (marine). — Blue 
and  grayish-yellow  slaty  clay,  contain- 
ing n'^psum,  bituminous  slate  (Kim- 
mendge  coal.) 


Isle  of  Portland,  Tisbury  in  Wilt- 
shire, Aylesbury. 


Near  Kimmeridge  on  coast  of  Dor- 
setshire—Running  Well,  near  Qzfbrd. 


3.  Coral  rag  (marine). — Calcareous 
shelly  freestones,  largely  oolitic;  coarse 
limestone,  full  of  corals;  yellow  sands; 
calcareous  siliceous  grits. 


4.  Ojford  day  (manne). — Dark  blue 
tenacious  clay,  with  septaria,  bitumi 
nous  shale,  sandy  limestone  (Kelloway 
rock),  iron  pyrites,  gypsum. 


Headington,  near  Oxford — Farring- 
don,  in  Berkshire — Calne  and  Steeple 
Ashton,  in  Wiltshire — Somersetshire. 


5.  Combrash  (marine).— Gray  or 
bhinh  rabUy  UmMmw,  M^Mttad  by 
layers  or  clay. 


New  Malton,  in  Yorkshire — Lin- 
colnshire—Cambridjgeshire— Hunting- 
donshire, and  midland  counties — 
abundantly  near  Oxford — Somerset- 
shire— Dorsetshire . 


Malmsbury,  Atford,  Wraxall,  Chip- 
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TABLE  I continued. 


FMiods 

Md 

Groapi. 


Names  of  the  principal  Bfembera  and  Mine- 
ral Nature  of  the  Formation,  in  Goontriae 
where  it  baa  been  moat  atiidied. 


Some  of  the.Localitlei  where  the  Formation 
occun. 


6.  Forest  fiuirbU  (marine). — Calca- 
reo-«iliceoas  sand  and  gritstone ;  thin 
finile  beds  of  limestone,  with  clay 
partings ;  coarse  shelly  limestone. 


0 

e 

o 

8 

s 


7.  Great  oolite  (marine). — White 
and  yellow  oolitic  calcareous  freestone, 
coarse  shelly  limestone,  layers  of  clay. 

Oolitic  limestone,  with  remains 
land  animals,  birds,  amphibia,  plants 
sea-she  lis  (a). 


Bath — Burford    in    Oxfordshire — 
Bradford  in  Wiltshire. 
a.  Stoneafield  near  Woodfltocky  Ox- 
bflfordshire. 


8.  Fuller* s  eofrth  clay   (marine).- 
Clay  containing  in  some  places  fuller's 
earth. 


8 

a 


9.  h^erior    oolite    (marine)  .< 
freestone,  sand  with  calcareous  concn< 
tions. 


Whichwood  Forest,  Oxfordshire — 
Frome,  south-east  of  Bath. 


Near  Bath. 


Cotteswold    Hills— Dundry    Hill, 
near  Bristol. 


Limestomes  of  various  qualities,  clays,  sands,  and  sandstone,  containing 
the  same  fossils  as  those  occurring  in  the  series  of  the  oolitie  |proup  of  £ng- 
land,  constitute  the  main  body  m  the  Jura  chais  of  nwitains,  and  oover 
TMt  tracts  of  country  in  Germany. 


o 

s 

m 

Q 


0 


a 

a 


Lias  (marine). — Shale  and  sandy 
marlstone. 

Blue,  white,  and  yellow  earthy 
limestone,  usually  in  thin  beds,  inter- 
stratified  with  clay,  often  slaty  and 
bituminous. 


Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Somersetshire — York- 
shire— m  Sutherlandshire,  the  Heb- 
rides, and  North  of  Irelana. 

In  France,  as  at  Mets,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  Germany,  as  in  the 
Swabian  Jura. 


Neighbourhood  of  Vosges  moun- 
tains, and  many  parts  of  Wurtembei|^ 
and  Westphalia,  Nuremberg. 


K. 


1.  Keuper,  or  variegtUed  marls. — 
Red,  gray,  green,  blue,  and  white 
marls,  sanostones,  conglomerates,  and 
shells,  Containing  gypsum  and  rock- 
salt 


9.   MusekelJcalk     (marine). — Oray, 
bloe,  and  blackish  limestone,  with  u 
temating   clay  and  marl,   and   with 
siliceous  layers,  and  nodules. 


3.  Variegated  (Bunter)  sandstone. — 
Red,  white,  blue,  and  green  sUiceo- 
argillaceous  sandstone,  often  micace- 
ous and  containing  gypsum  and  rock 
salt. 


Extensively  developed  in  Germany 
and  France. 

Hitherto  no  beds  in  England  have 
been  identified  with  the  formation. 


Nottinghamshire — ^Yorkshire. 
Stuttgardt. 


1.  Magnesian  limestone  (a)  (marine). 
— Marl-slate,  shelly  limestone,  varie- 
gated marls,  yellow  magnesian  lime- 
stone. 

Zeckstein  of  Germany  (b) — limestone 
— ^marl-slate,  containing  copper  ore, 
and  impressions  of  fish. 


2.  Red   eonglamerate. — Sandstones, 
eopglomerates,  sands,  and  marls; 


a.  Nottinghamshire,      Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland. 

b.  Mansfield  in  Thuringia. 


Neighboorhood  of  Exeter. 


i 
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TABLE  L'-^arUinued. 


PBIIodi 

and 
Group«. 


Names  of  the  prladptl  Membera  and  Mine- 
ral Nature  <^  tke  Formation,  in  Coantriet 
wlwre  it  bai  been  moet  itudied. 


Some  of  the  Localitiee  where  the 

ocean. 


1  Coal  measures  (fireshwater  and 
marine). — Sandstonety  grita,  con- 
glomerates, clays,  with  ironstone, 
shales,  and  limestone,  interstratified 
with  bedi  of  coal. 


2.  Mountain  timssUme  (marine). — 
Gray,  compact,  and  crystalline  lime- 
stone, abounding  in  leaid  ore  in  North 


of  Englond,  and  alternating  with  co&l  parts  of  Ireland. 


measures  in  Scotland. 


Northumberland,  Durham,  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Som- 
ersetshire, South  Wales,  Valleys  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

District  of  Liege,  Westphalia,  Sile- 
sia, Bohemia,  &c. 


Mendip  Hills,  Derbyshire,  York- 
shire, Durham,  Northumberland, 
Lanarkshire,  Linlithgowshire,  many 


North-WMt  of  Germany.    Belgium, 
North  of  France. 


1.  Old  red  sandstone — Coarse  and 
fine    siliceous   sandstones   and   con- 

Slomerates  of  various  colours,  red 
ominating. 


Extensively    developed    in  Shrop- 
shire and  Herefordshire,  BrecknocK- 
pre-|shire,  Dumfries-shire,  Forfkrshire. 
Silesia,  Bohemia. 


O. 
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1.  Ludlow  rocks  (marine). — Argillar 
ceous  limestone,  sandy  shale. 


Ludlow  Castle,  Shropshire!  AfA^ 
estry  and  Woolhope,  Herefoi^pliMi. 


^wh 


2.  Wenloek  limestone  (marine).^ 
Coralline  limestone  and  argillaceous 
shale,  with  nodules  of  earthy  umestone. 


Wenloek  Edge,  Shropshire,  Dadfej, 
Worcestershire . 


i 
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3.  Caradoc  sandstones  (marine). — 
Shelly  limestone  and  micaceous  sand 
stone,  quartzose  grits,  and  sandy  lime 
stones. 


4.  Uandeilo  fla^s  (marine). — Cal- 
careous flags,  sandstone  and  schist 


Horderly,  Shropshire;  and  May  Hill, 
Gloucestershire. 

Eest  flank- of  Wrekin  and  Caer 
Caradoc,  Shropshire. 


Llandrindod,  near  Bnilth,  Radnor^ 
shire.    Llandeilo,  Caermarthenshlre. 


F. 


Fossiliferous  grevwack^,  and  rocks  older  than  the  Silurian,  but  in  which 
no  distinct  assemblage  of  organic  remains  have  as  yet  been  specHkally  de- 
termined. Professor  Sedgwick  has  proposed  the  name  of  "  Camhriaii  for 
these  formations. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

AMALOGT  OF  THE  OLDER  F088IL1FER0U9  TO  THE  TERTIARY  STRATA. 

Tinl  land  u  well  as  tea  existed  at  each  successive  period — Some  former  contineiitfl 
placed  where  it  is  now  sea — Secondary  freshwater  deposits,  why  rare  (p.  4(>0.) — 
Persistency  of  mineral  compositioni  why  apparently  greatest  in  older  rocks — Sup- 
posed uniTCrsality  of  red  marl  formations — Secondary  rocks,  why  more  consoli- 
dated— why  more  fractured  and  disturbed  (p.  4G3.)  Secondary  volcanic  rocks  of 
many  different  ages. 

Im  the  lut  chapter  I  stated  that  no  detailed  account  of  the  older  fossilife* 
rous  formations  would  be  attempted  in  tliis  work^  and  that  I  should  con- 
fine mjself  almost  exclusively  to  the  inquiry  how  far  the  roles  of  inter- 
pretation previously  adopted  for  the  tertiary  groups  might  be  applied  to 
the  phenomena  of  more  ancient  strata.  To  thie  point  the  following 
MMorka  are  chiefly  directed : — 

Position  of  former  continents. — The  existence  of  land  as  well  as  sea, 
alfvery  geological  period,  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants 
i|||||id)led  in  the  deposits  of  all  ages,  even  the  most  remote.  We  find 
shells  not  unfrequently  in  the  secondary  strata,  and  here  and 
•ome  frealiwater  formations ;  but  the  latter  are  less  common  than  in 
ihe  tertiary  series.  For  this  fact  the  reader's  mind  has  been  prepared, 
by  tlie  views  advanced  in  the  third  chapter  respecting  the  diiTerent  cir* 
oiaiatances  under  which  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  appear  to  have 
oiifioated.  The  secondary,  it  was  suggested,  may  have  been  accumulated 
in  an  ocean- like  the  Pacific,  where  coralline  and  shelly  limestones  are 
fiMming ;  or  in  a  basin  like  the  bed  of  the  western  Atlantic,  which  may 
kave  received,  for  ages,  the  turbid  waters  of  great  rivers,  such  as  the 
▲aazoA  and  Orinoco,  each  draining  a  considerable  extent  of  continent. 
The  tertiary  deposits,  on  the  other  hand,  very  probably  accumulated 
dnriBg  the  growth  of  a  continent,  by  successive  emergence  of  new  lands, 
and  the  uniting  together  of  islands.  During  such  changes,  inland  seaa 
and  lakes  would  be  caused,  and  their  basins  afterwards  filled  up  with  sedi- 
ment, and  then  raised  above  tlie  level  of  the  waters. 

Thai  die  greater  part  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Enropean  con- 
tiaant  was  sea  when  some  of  the  secondary  rocks  were  produced,  must 
be-iniSBrred  from  the  wide  areas  over  which  several  of  the  marine  groups 
are  dififnaed ;  but  we  need  not  suppose  that  tlie  quantity  of  land  was  less 
in  those  remote  ages,  but  merely  that  its  position  was  very  difi*erent. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  immediately  below  the  chalk  and  green-sand, 
a  fluviatile  formation,  called  the  Wealden,  occurs,  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  extend  from  west  to  east  about  300  English  miles,  and  from 
Vol.  II.— 3  H 
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north-west  to  south-east  about  220  miles,  the  depth  or  total  thickness  of 
the  beds,  where  greatest,  being  about  2000  feet.*  These  phenomena 
clearly  indicate  that  there  was  a  constant  supply  in  that  region,  for  a 
long  period,  of  a  considerable  body  of  fresh  water,  such  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  drained  a  continent,  or  a  large  island,  containing  within  it 
a  lufiy  chain  of  mountains.  Dr.  Fitton,  in  speaking  of  these  appearances, 
recalls  to  our  recollection  that  the  delta  of  the  newly  discovered  Quorra, 
or  Niger,  in  Africa,  stretches  into  the  interior  for  more  than  170  miles, 
and  occupies,  it  is  supposed,  a  space  of  more  than  300  miles  alonjjc  the 
coast ;  thus  forming  a  surface  of  more  than  25,000  square  miles,  or  equal 
to  about  one  half  of  England.! 

If  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed  from  the  ruins  of  which  the 
Wealden  strata  were  derived,  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to  speculate  on 
the  former  existence  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato  as  true  in  geology,  although 
fabulous  as  an  historical  event.  We  know  that  the  present  European 
lands  have  come  into  existence  almost  entirely  since  the  deposition  of  the 
chalk  (see  Map,  Plate  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  141) ;  and  the  same  period  may  have 
sufficed  for  the  disappearance  of  a  continent  of  equal  magnitude  situated 
farther  to  the  west. 

But  among  the  numerous  fossils  of  the  ancient  delta  of  the  Wealden  no 
remains  of  mammalia  have  been  detected;  whereas  we  should  natorally 
expect,  on  examining  the  deposits  recently  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Quorra,  Indus,  or  Ganges,  to  find,  not  only  the  bones  of  birds  and  of 
amphibious  and  land  reptiles,  but  also  those  of  the  hippopotamus,  and 
other  mammalia  which  frequent  the  banks  of  rivers.  Mr.  Mantell  seems 
to  have  demonstrated,;!^  that  the  remains  of  the  animals  and  plants  found 
fossil  in  the  Wealden  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  testacea  and  other 
aquatic  tribes,  been  transported  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  stems  of 
the  plants  being,  for  the  most  part,  torn  and  intermingled  with  pebbles  of 
quartz,  slate,  and  jasper  ;  while  the  bones  of  lizards,  turtles,  and  fish,  are 
detached  from  the  skeleton,  and  more  or  less  broken  and  rolled.  But 
admitting  that  these  fossils  were  drifted  for  many  t  league,  we  might 
fairly  expect  that,  at  least,  some  fragments  of  mammiferous  bones  would 
have  reached  the  delta. 

It  is  certainly  a  startling  proposition  to  suppose,  that  a  continent  covered 
with  vegetation,  which  had  its  forests  of  palms  and  tree-ferns,  and  its 
plants  allied  to  the  Dracsna  and  Cycas,  which  was  inhabited  by  large 
saurians,  and  by  birds,  was,  nevertheless,  entirely  devoid  of  land  quadru- 
peds. If  the  proofs  were  confined  to  the  Wealden,  we  might  hesitate  to 
lay  much  stress  on  mere  negative  evidence,  since  extensive  deposits  of 


*  Fitton *8  Geology  of  Hastings,  p.  58. 
t  Ibid,  p.  58,  who  cites  Lander's  Travels. 
t  Geol.  of  S.  £.  of  England,  p.  232. 
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the  Eocene  period,  such  as  the  London  clay,  have  as  yet  yielded  no  mam- 
inirerous  fossils.  But  when  we  find  the  same  general  absence  of  mam- 
malia in  strata  of  tlie  Oolitic  and  Liassic  eras,  we  can  hardly  refuse  ta 
admit  that  the  highest  order  of  quadrupeds  was  very  feebly  represented  in 
those  ages,  when  the  small  Didelphys  of  Sionesfield  was  eniombed. 
Some  of  the  bones,  indeed,  collected  by  Dr.  Buckland  from  the  Oolitic 
series,  have  been  pronounced  by  Cuvier  to  be  cetaceous  ;  but  lliat  natural- 
ist has  himself  remarked  how  closely  the  vertebrae  of  the  larger  reptiles 
lesemble  those  of  certain  dolphins  ;  so  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
foMils  alluded  to  should  be  re-examined  with  great  care.* 

So  far,  then,  as  our  present  inquiries  enable  us  to  judge,  there  are 
strong  indications  that,  during  the  periods  of  the  Wealden,  the  Oolite  and 
Lias,  there  was  a  large  development  of  the  reptilia,  at  the  expense,  as  it 
were,  both  of  the  cetaceous  and  terrestrial  mammalia. 

It  may  be  well,  then,  to  inquire  whether  this  difference  in  the  state  of 
soimal  life  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  at  these  remote  periods,  is  irrecon- 
eileable  with  the  notion  of  the  constancy  and  uniformity  of  the  laws  which 
gOTern  the  changes  of  the  organic  world.  Would  the  almost  entire  sup- 
pression of  one  important  class  of  vertebrated  animals,  and  the  larger 
development  of  another,  if  fully  established  on  farther  investigation,  imply 
that  there  are  no  fixed  rules  according  to  which  the  form,  structure,  and 
tttribuies  of  animals  are  accommodated  to  the  endless  vicissitudes  of  the 
evth'e  surface?  Or  are  the  rules,  if  any,  made  to  endure  for  a  time  only, 
sew  ones  being  substituted  at  each  successive  period  ?  Or  is  it  conceiva- 
Ue  that  the  distinct  zoological  characters  of  certain  secondary  groups,  as 
compared  to  others  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  may  depend  on  laws  as  uniform 
as  those  wliich,  from  one  century  to  another,  appear  to  determine  the 
growth  of  certain  tribes  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  arctic,  and  of  others 
in  tropical  regions  ? 

In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, where  the  indigenous  land  quadrupeds  are  comparatively  few 
and  of  small  dimensions,  the  reptiles  do  not  predominate  in  number  or 
size.  The  deposits  formed  at  the  mouth  of  an  Australian  river,  within 
the  tropics,  might  contain  the  bones  of  only  a  few  small  marsupial  ani- 
mals, which,  like  those  of  Stonesfield,  might  hereafter  be  discovered  with 
difficulty  by  geologists ;  but  there  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  no  mega- 
losanri  and  other  fossil  remains,  showing  that  large  saurians  were  plentiful 
OB  the  land  and  in  the  waters  when  mamnnaUa  were  scarce. 

No  precise  analogy,  therefore,  can  here  be  found  to  the  state  of  the 
animal  kingdom  supposed  to  have  prevailed  during  the  secondary  periods, 
when  a  high  temperature  pervaded  European  latitudes.  But  it  may  be 
useful  to  consider  whether  any  of  the  anomalies  now  caused  by  climate 

*  Mmntell,  Geol.  of  S.  £.  of  England,  p.  282;  and  we  Vol.  L  p.  151,  of  this  work. 
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in  the  relative  number  and  importance  of  different  classes  of  the  ifertebrata 
may  not  in  some  degree  illustrate  this  topic.  In  the  Arctic  regions*  for 
example,  reptiles  are  small,  and  sometimes  wholly  wanting,  where  birds, 
large  land  quadrupeds,  and  cetacea  abound.  We  meet  with  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  musk  oxen,  and  deer,  walrusses,  seals,  whales,  and  narwals,  in 
regions  of  ice  and  snow,  where  the  smallest  snakes,  efts,  and  frags  are 
rarely  if  ever  seen. 

On  what  grand  laws  in  the  animal  physiology  this  remarkable  phenome- 
non depends,  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  be  explained ;  nor 
could  we  predict  whether  any  opposite  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in 
respect  to  heat,  moisture,  and  other  circumstances,  would  bring  about  a 
state  of  animal  life  which  might  be  called  the  converse  of  that  above  de- 
scribed ;  a  state  of  things  in  which  large  mammalia  might  abound,  and 
reptiles  disappear.  We  ought,  however,  to  recollect,  that  a  mean  annual 
temperature  like  that  now  experienced  at  the  equator,  co-existing  with 
the  unequal  days  and  nights  of  European  latitudes,  and  with  a  distinct 
distribution  of  sea  and  land,  would  imply  a  climate  to  which  we  liave 
now  no  parallel.  Consequently,  the  type  of  animal  and  vegetable  exist- 
ence required  for  such  a  climate  might  deviate  as  widely  from  that  now 
established  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  as  do  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  our 
tropical  differ  from  those  of  our  arctic  regions. 

Secondary  freshwater  depoaitSt  why  rare. — If  there  were  extensive 
tracts  of  land  in  the  secondary  period,  we  may  presume  that  there  were 
lakes  also ;  yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  pure  lacustrine  formations  inters 
stratified  with  rocks  older  than  the  chalk.  Perhaps  their  general  absence 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  adoption  of  the  theoretical  views  above  set 
forth ;  for  if  the  present  ocean  coincides  for  the  most  part  with  the  site  of 
the  ancient  continent,  the  places  occupied  by  lakes  must  have  been  sub- 
merged. It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  the  area  covered  by  lakes,  at 
any  one  time,  is  very  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  ocean ;  and»  there- 
fore, we  may  expect  that,  after  the  earth's  surface  has  undergone  con- 
siderable revolutions  in  its  physical  geography,  the  lacustrine  strata  will 
be  concealed,  for  the  most  part,  under  superimposed  marine  deposits. 

Feraiatency  of  mineral  cAarac/er.— In  the  same  manner  as  it  is  rare 
and  difficult  to  find  ancient  lacustrine  strata,  so  also  we  can  scarcely 
expect  to  discover  newer  marine  groups  preserving  the  same  lithological 
characters  continuously  throughout  wide  areas.  The  chalk  now  seen 
stretching  for  thousands  of  miles  over  different  parts  of  Europe  has  become 
visible  to  us  by  the  effect,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  distinct  series  of  move- 
ments. Time  has  been  required,  and  a  succession  of  geological  periods, 
to  raise  it  above  the  waves  in  so  many  regions  ;  and  if  calcareous  rocks 
of  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  periods  have  been  formed,  preserving  a  homo- 
geneous mineral  composition  throughout  equally  extensive  regions,  it 
may  require  convulsions  as  numerous  as  all  those  which  have  occurred 
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finoe  the  origin  of  the  chalk  to  bring  them  up  within  the  sphere  of  human 
obeerration.  Hence  the  rocks  of  more  modern  periods  may  appear  of 
partial  extent,  as  compared  to  those  of  remoter  eras,  not  because  there 
was  any  original  difference  of  circumstances  throughout  the  globe  when 
they  were  formed,  but  because  there  has  not  been  sufTicient  time  for  the 
derelopment  of  a  great  series  of  subterranean  volcanic  operations  since 
tlieir  origin. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reader  should  be  warned  not  to  place  implicit 
reliance  on  the  alleged  persistency  of  the  same  mineral  characters  in 
rocks.*  When  it  was  first  ascertained  that  an  order  of  sue* 
ion  could  be  traced  in  the  principal  groups  of  strata  above  enumerated, 
were  given  to  each,  derived  from  the  mineral  composition  of  the 
rocks  in  those  parts  of  Oermany,  England,  or  France,  where  they  hap- 
pened to  be  first  studied.  When  it  was  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
the  zoological  and  phytological  characters  of  the  same  formations  were 
ht  more  persistent  than  their  mineral  peculiarities,  the  older  names  were 
still  retained,  instead  of  being  exchanged  for  others  founded  on  more  con- 
sCmnt  and  essential  characters.  The  student  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  terms  chalk,  green-sand,  oolite,  red  marl,  coal,  and  others,  were  to  be 
taken  in  a  liberal  and  extended  sense ;  that  chalk  was  not  always  a  creta- 
eeens  rock,  but  in  some  places,  as  on  the  northern  flanks  of  the  P3rrenees, 
and  in  Catalonia,  a  saliferous  red  marl.  Green-sand,  it  was  said,  was 
nrely  green,  and  frequently  not  arenaceous,  but  represented  ^n  parts  of 
die  south  of  Europe  by  a  hard  dolomitic  limestone.  In  like  manner,  it 
was  declared  that  the  oolitic  texture  was  rather  an  exception  to  the  general 
rale  in  rocks  of  the  oolitic  period,  and  that  no  particle  of  carbonaceous 
natter  could  often  be  detected  in  the  true  coal  formation  of  many  districts 
where  it  attains  great  thickness.  It  roust  he  obvious  to  every  one,  that 
faieonTenience  and  erroneous  prepossessions  could  hardly  fail  to  arise 
from  SQch  a  nomenclature ;  and  accordingly  a  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning 
has  been  widely  propagated,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  a  language  so 
riogulaily  inappropriate. 

After  the  admission  that  the  identity  or  discordance  of  mineral  charac- 
ter was  by  no  means  a  sure  test  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in  the  age 
of  rocks,  it  was  still  thought,  by  many  geologists,  that  if  they  found  a 
rock  at  the  antipodes  agreeing  precisely  in  mineral  composition  with 
another  well  known  in  Europe,  they  could  fairly  presume  that  both  are 
of  the  same  age,  until  the  contrary  could  be  shown, 

Now»  it  is  usually  difficult  or  impossible  to  combat  such  an  assumption 
on  geological  grounds,  so  long  as  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
geology  of  a  distant  country,  inasmuch  as  there  are  often  no  oiganie 
teoudns  in  the  foreign  stratum  ;  and  even  if  these  abound,  and  are  speci- 

*  See  sonie  remariis  on  this  aubjeoty  VoL  i.,  p.  95. 
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fically  different  from  the  fossils  of  the  supposed  European  equivalent,  it 
may  be  objected  that  we  cannot  expect  the  same  species  to  have  inhabi* 
ted  very  distant  quarters  of  the  globe  at  the  same  time. 

Supposed  univtrscdUy  of  red  marL — I  shall  select  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  the  erroneous  mode  of  generalizing  now  alluded  to.  A  group  of 
red  marl  and  sandstone,  sometimes  containing  salt  and  gypsum,  is  found 
in  England  interposed  between  the  lias  and  the  carboniferous  strata* 
For  this  reason,  other  red  marls  and  sandstones,  associated  some  of  them 
with  salt,  and  others  with  gypsum,  and  occurring  not  only  io  different 
parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Peru,  India,  the  salt  deserts  of  Asia,  those  of 
Africa,  in  a  word,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  been  referred  tooae 
and  the  same  period.  The  burden  of  proof  is  not  supposed  to  rest  with 
those  who  insist  on  the  identity  of  age  of  all  these  groups ;  so  that  itia 
in  vain  to  urge  as  an  objection  the  improbability  of  the  hypothesis  which 
would  imply  that  all  the  moving  waters  on  the  globe  were  once  simulti- 
neously  charged  with  sediment  of  a  red  colour. 

The  absurdity  of  pretending  to  identify,  in  age,  all  the  red  sandstones 
and  marls  in  question,  has  at  length  been  sufficiently  exposed,  by  the 
discovery  that,  even  in  Europe,  they  belong  decidedly  to  many  different 
epochs.  We  have  already  ascertained,  that  the  red  sandstone  and  red 
marl,  with  which  the  rock-salt  of  Cardona  is  associated,  may  be  referred 
to  the  period  of  our  chalk  and  green-sand.  I  was  led  to  this  opinion 
when  1  visited  Cardona  in  1830,  and  before  I  was  aware  that  M.  Dufr^noy 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions.*  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  Auvergne 
there  are  red  marls  and  variegated  sandstones,  which  are  undistingoishft- 
ble  in  mineral  composition  from  the  new  red  sandstone  of  English  geolo- 
gists, yet  which  were  deposited  in  the  Eocene  period :  and,  lastly*  the 
gypseous  red  marl  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  marine 
secondary  group,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  tertiary  freshwater  for- 
mation. 

Secondary  rocks,  why  more  consolidated. — One  of  the  points  where 
the  analogy  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations  has  been  sup- 
posed to  fail,  is  the  greater  degree  of  solidity  observable  in  the  secondary 
series.  Undoubtedly  the  older  rocks,  in  general,  are  more  stony  than 
the  newer  ;  and  most  of  the  tertiary  strata  are  more  loose  and  incoherent 
in  their  texture  than  the  secondary.  Many  exceptions,  however,  may  be 
pointed  out,  especially  in  those  calcareous  and  siliceous  deposits  which 
have  been  precipitated  in  great  part  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs, 
and  have  been  originally  compact.  Of  this  description  are  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Parisian  Eocene  rocks,  which  are  more  stony  than  most 
of  the  English  secondary  groups. 

But  strata  in  general  have  evidently  been  consolidated  subsequently  to 

•  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat,  Avril,  1831,  p.  449. 
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their  deposition  by  a  slow  lapidifying^  process.  Thus  loose  sand  and 
gnrel  are  bound  together  by  waters  holding  carbonate  and  oxide  of  iron* 
carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  other  ingredients  in  solution.  These 
waters  percolate  slowly  the  earth's  crust  in  different  regions,  and  often 
remove  gradually  the  component  elements  of  fossil  organic  bodies,  substi- 
tuting other  substances  in  their  place.  It  seems,  moreover,  that  the  draining 
off  of  the  waters  during  the  elevation  of  land  may  often  cause  the  set' 
ting  of  particular  mixtures,  in  the  same  manner  as  mortar  hardens  when 
desiccated,  or  as  the  recent  soft  marl  of  Lake  Superior  becomes  highly 
indurated  when  exposed  to  the  air.*  The  conversion  of  clay  into  shale, 
and  of  sand  into  sandstone,  may,  in  many  cases,  be  attributed  to  simple 
pressure,  produced  by  the  weight  of  superincumbent  strata,  or  by  the 
upward  heaving  of  subjacent  masses  during  earthquakes.  Heat  is  another 
cause  of  a  more  compact  and  crystalline  texture,  which  will  be  considered 
when  I  speak  of  the  strata  termed  ''  primary."  All  the  changes  produced 
by  these  various  means  require  time  for  their  completion  ;  and  this  may 
explain,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  why  the  older  rocks  are  most  consolidated, 
without  entitling  us  to  resort  to  any  hypothesis  respecting  an  on^'no/ dis- 
tinctness in  the  degree  of  lapid ideation  of  the  secondary  strata. 

Secondary i  why  more  disturbed.— ^Ab  the  older  formations  are  generally 
more  stony,  so  also  they  are  more  fractured,  curved,  elevated,  and  dis- 
placed, thaa  the  newer.  Are  we,  then,  to  infer,  with  some  geologists, 
that  the  disturbing  forces  were  more  energetic  in  remoter  ages  ?  No  con- 
clusion can  be  more  unsound  ;  for  as  the  moving  power  acts  from  below, 
the  newer  strata  cannot  be  deranged  without  the  subjacent  rocks  partici- 
pating in  the  movement ;  while  we  have  evidence  that  the  older  have  been 
frequently  shattered,  raised,  and  depressed,  again  and  again,  before  the 
newer  rocks  were  formed.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  disturbing  power  of 
the  subterranean  causes  be  exerted  with  uniform  intensity  in  each  suc- 
ceeding period,  the  quantity  of  convulsion  undergone  by  different  groups 
of  strata  will  generally  be  great  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity.  But 
exceptions  will  occur,  owing  to  the  partial  operation  of  the  volcanic  forces 
tl  particular  periods  ;  so  that  we  sometimes  find  tertiary  strata  more  ele- 
vated and  disturbed,  in  particular  countries,  than  the  secondary  rocks  in 
others. 

Some  of  the  enormous  faults  and  complicated  dislocations  of  the  ancient 
strata  may  probably  have  arisen  from  the  continued  repetition  of  earth- 
quakes in  the  same  place,  and  sometimes  from  two  distinct  series  of  con- 
Tulsions,  which  have  forced  the  same  masses  in  different,  and  even  oppo- 
site, directions  ;  sometimes  by  vertical,  at  others  by  horizontal,  move- 
ments. 

Secondary  volcanic  rocks  of  different  age«.— -The  association  of  volcanic 

•  Vol.  I.,  p.  217. 
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rocks  with  different  secoDdaiy  strata  is  such  as  to  prove  that  there  were 
igneous  eruptions  at  many  distinct  periods,  as  also  that  tliey  were  confined 
during  each  epoch,  as  now,  to  limited  areas.  Thus,  for  example,  igneoni 
rocks  contemporaneous  with  the  carboniferous  strata  abound  in  some 
countries,  but  are  wanting  in  others.  So  it  is  evident  that  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  on  which  the  oolite  and  its  contemporary  deposits  were  throws 
down,  was,  for  the  most  part,  free  from  submarine  eruptions ;  but  at  some 
points,  as  in  the  Hebrides,  it  seems  that  the  same  ocean  was  the  theatre 
of  volcanic  action.  It  was  before  remarked,*  that,  as  the  ancient  eruptions 
occurred  in  succession,  sufficient  time  usually  intervening  between  them 
to  allow  of  the  accumulation  of  many  subaqueous  strata,  so  also  should 
we  infer  that  subterranean  movements,  which  are  another  portion  of  the 
volcanic  phenomena,  occurred  separately  and  in  succession. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

RELATIVE   ANTIQUITY  OF  MOUNTAIN-CHAINS. 

Theory  of  M.  Elie  dc  Beaumont — His  opinions  controverted — His  method  of  proving 
that  different  chains  were  raised  at  distinct  periods,  and  that  the  rise  of  others  wu 
contemporaneous,  not  conclusive — His  doctrine  of  the  parallelism  of  contemponip 
neous  lines  of  elevation — Objections  (p.  468.) — How  far  anticlinal  lines  formed  at 
the  same  period  are  parallel — Difficulties  in  the  way  of  determining  the  lelttivt 
age  of  mountains. 

That  the  different  parts  of  our  continents  have  been  elevated,  in  success- 
ion, to  their  present  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  an  opinion 
which  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground  with  the  progress  of  science  ; 
but  no  one  before  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  had  the  merit  even  of  attempting 
to  collect  together  the  recorded  facts  which  bear  on  this  subject,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  one  systematic  whole.  The  above-mentioned  geologist 
was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  as  one  who  had  laboured  industri- 
ously in  the  field  of  original  observation,  and  who  combined  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  facts  with  an  ardent  love  of  generalization. 

But,  as  I  cannot  admit  the  accuracy  of  an  important  part  of  his  method 
of  reasoning  on  this  topic,  and  as  his  principal  conclusions  appear  to  me 

*  Book  I.  chap.  v. 
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Tery  uncertain,  I  must  explain  the  reasons  of  my  dissent,  having  first 
given  a  brief  summary  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  theory. 

1st.  M.  (le  Beaumont  supposes,  ''  that  in  the  history  of  the  earth  there 
have  been  long  periods  of  comparative  repose,  during  which  the  deposition 
of  sedimentary  matter  has  gone  on  in  regular  continuity  ;  and  there  have 
also  been  «hort  periods  of  paroxysmal  violence,  during  which  that  con- 
tinuity was  broken. 

**  2dly.  At  each  of  these  periods  of  violence  or  *  revolution*  in  the  state 
of  the  earth's  surface,  a  great  number  of  mountain-chains  have  been  formed 
raddenly. 

**ddly.  All  the  chains  thrown  up  by  a  particular  revolution  have  one 
uniform  direction,  being  parallel  to  each  other  within  a  few  degrees  of 
the  compass,  even  when  situated  in  remote  regions ;  but  the  chains  thrown 
up  at  different  periods  have,  for  the  most  part,  different  directions. 

**  4thly.  Each  '  revolution,'  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  '  frightful 
convulsion,'  has  fallen  in  with  the  date  of  another  geological  phenomenon ; 
namely,  *  the  passage  from  one  independent  sedimentary  formation  to 
another,'  characterized  by  a  considerable  difference  in  *  organic  types.' 

**  5thly.  There  has  been  a  recurrence  of  these  paroxysmal  movements 
from  the  remotest  geological  periods  ;  and  they  may  still  be  reproduced, 
and  the  repose  in  which  we  live  may  hereafter  be  broken  by  the  sadden 
opthrow  of  another  system  of  parallel  chains  of  mountains. 

**  6thly.  We  may  presume  that  one  of  these  revolutions  has  occurred 
within  the  historical  era,  when  the  Andes  were  upheaved  to  their  present 
height ;  for  that  chain  is  the  best  defined  and  least  obliterated  feature 
observable  in  the  present  exterior  configuration  of  the  globe,  and  was 
probably  the  last  elevated. 

**  7thly.  The  instantaneous  upheaving  from  the  ocean  of  great  mountain 
masses  must  cause  a  violent  agitation  in  the  waters  ;  and  the  rise  of  the 
Andes  may,  perhaps,  have  produced  that  transient  deluge  which  is  noticed 
among  the  traditions  of  so  many  nations. 

**  Lastly.  The  successive  revolutions  above  mentioned  cannot  be  referred 
to  ordinary  volcanic  forces,  but  may  depend  on  the  secular  refrigeration 
of  the  heated  interior  of  our  planet."* 

I  need  not  enter  here  into  an  examination  of  all  these  topics,  as  the 
discussion  of  several  of  them  has  been  in  some  degree  anticipated  in  former 
chapters.  Respecting  the  alternation  of  periods  of  general  repose  and  dis- 
order, I  have  before  suggested  that  geological  phenomena  indicate  merely 
that  each  region  of  the  globe  has  in  succession  been  a  great  theatre  of 
subterranean  convulsions,  as  some  districts  are  now,  while  others  remain 


*  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  Septembre,  Novembre,  et  D^cembre,  1829.  Revue  Fran- 
^iiie,  No.  15.  May,  1830.  The  last  edition  by  M.  de  B.  is  in  De  La  Beche'a  Manual, 
9d.  edit. ;  and  D'AuboiMon,  Traits  de  Q^ognone,  torn.  iii.  p.  288.,  1885. 
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at  rest.  Before  we  can  feasonably  attribute  extraordinary  energy  to  any 
known  cause,  we  must  be  sure  that  its  usual  force  would  be  inadeqoalet 
though  elerted  for  indefinite  ages,  to  produce  the  effects  required. 

The  geologist,  therefore,  who  assumes  that  continents  and  mountain- 
chains  have  been  heaved  up  suddenly  by  paroxysmal  violence^  may  be 
considered  as  pledging  himself  to  the  opinion  that  the  accumulated  effects 
of  ordinary  volcanic  forces  could  never  in  any  series  of  years  produce 
appearances  such  as  we  witness  in  the  earth's  crust.  Time  and  the  pro- 
gress of  science  can  alone  decide  whether  such  an  assumption  is  warraDled, 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  not  spring  from  two  sources  of  preja- 
dice : — first,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  aggregate  results  of  a  great 
number  of  minor  convulsions  ;  secondly,  the  habit  of  viewing  geological 
phenomena  without  any  desire  to  explain  them  as  the  effects  of  moderate 
forces,  such  as  we  know  to  act,  instead  of  that  intense  degree  of  energy, 
the  occasional  development  of  which,  however  possible,  is  entirely  con- 
jectural. 

The  speculations  of  M.  de  Beaumont  concerning  the  *<  secular  refrige- 
ration*' of  the  internal  nucleus  of  the  globe,  considered  as  a  cause  of  the 
instantaneous  rise  of  mountain-chains,  appears  to  me  obscure,  and  is 
mainly  founded  on  that  part  of  the  doctrine  of  central  heat  which  hsus  beea 
controverted  in  the  first  volume.* 

In  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  rise  of  mountain-chains  with  revolu- 
tions equally  sudden  in  the  animate  world,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  the  third  book,  that  changes  in  physical  geography,  which  are 
unceasingly  in  progress,  are  among  the  causes  which  contribute,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  to  the  extermination  of  certain  species  of  animals  and  plants ; 
but  the  influence  of  these  causes  is  slow,  and,  for  the  most  part,  indirect, 
and  has  no  analogy  with  those  sudden  catastrophes  which  are  introduced 
into  the  theory  now  under  review.  An  explanation  of  the  probable  cause 
of  the  abrupt  transitions  from  one  set  of  strata  to  another,  containing  dis- 
tinct organic  remains,  has  been  given  at  length  in  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters  of  this  book.t 

When  the  protrusion  of  the  Andes  from  beneath  the  sea  is  proposed  as 
a  possible  cause  of  the  historical  deluge,  we  naturally  inquire,  whatproofii 
there  are  of  that  chain  having  started  up  at  once  within  the  last  4000  or 
5000  years  from  a  great  depth  of  sea;  for  it  is  necessary  that  a  large  body 
of  water  should  be  displaced,  in  order  that  a  diluvial  wave,  capable  of 
inundating  a  previously  existing  continent,  should  be  raised.  If  it  were 
reasonable  to  refer  deluges  to  what  have  been  called  paroxysmal  eleva- 
tions, it  would  surely  be  a  fairer  speculation  to  point  to  a  line  of  shoals 
or  reefs,  consisting  of  shattered  and  dislocated  rocks,  and  surrounded  on 


*  Book  II.  chapters  zviii.  and  xix. 

t  See  particularly  firom  p.  310  to  p.  216,  of  Vol.  II. 
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ill  sides  by  an  unfathomable  ocean,  than  to  select  a  mountain-chain  as 
(he  site  of  the  upthrow ;  for  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  bed  of  a  deep  sea 
into  a  shoal  would  evidently  cause  a  much  greater  displacement  of  water 
than  the  rise  of  a  large  shoal  into  a  mountain-chain. 

Without  dilating  further  on  these  subjects,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
tnalyze  the  proofs  by  which  the  successive  elevation  of  different  chains, 
sod  the  supposed  parallelism  of  lines  of  contemporaneous  elevation,  are 
nipported. 

M,  de  BeaivmonVs  proofs  that  different  chains  were  raised  at  different 
epochs. — "  We  observe,"  says  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  "  along  nearly  all 
the  mountain-chains,  when  we  attentively  examine  them,  that  the  most 
recent  rocks  extend  horizontally  up  to  the  foot  of  such  chains,  as  we 
should  expect  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  deposited  in  seas  or  lakes, 
of  which  these  mountains  have  partly  formed  the  shores ;  whilst  th« 
other  sedimentary  beds,  tilted  up,  and  more  or  less  contorted,  on  the 
flanks  of  the  mountains,  rise  in  certain  points  even  to  their  highest 
erests.'**  There  are,  therefore,  in  and  adjacent  to  each  chain,  two  elasses 
of  sedimentary  rocks,  the  ancient  or  inclined  beds,  and  the  newer  or  hori- 
lontal.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  chain  itself  was  an 
event  **  intermediate  between  the  period  when  the  beds  now  upraised 
were  deposited  and  that  when  the  strata  were  produced  horizontally  at  its 


Tig.  216. 


Thus  the  chain  A  assumed  its  present  position  after  the  deposition  of 
the  strata  6,  which  have  undergone  great  movements,  and  before  the  depo- 
•itioii  of  the  group  e,  in  which  the  strata  have  not  suffered  derangement* 

If  we  then  discover  another  chain  B,  in  which  we  find  not  only  the  for- 
nition  6,  but  the  group  c  also,  disturbed  and  thrown  on  its  edges,  we 
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may  infer  4hat  the  latter  chain  is  of  subsequent  date  to  A ;  for  B  most 
have  been  elevated  afitt  the  deposition  of  c,  and  before  that  of  the  group 
d^  whereas  A  had  originated  brfore  the  strata  c  were  formed. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  other  mountain  ranges  are  of  contempo- 
raneous date  with  A  and  B,  or  are  referable  to  distinct  periods,  we  have 
only  to  inquire  whether  the  geological  phenomena  are  identical ;  namely* 
whether  the  inclined  and  undisturbed  sets  of  strata  in  each  correspond  to 
those  in  the  types  above  mentioned. 

Objections  to  M,  de  Beaumont's  theory. — Now  all  this  reasoningif  per- 
fectly correct,  so  long  as  the  periods  of  the  deposition  of  the  particular 
local  groups  of  strata  b  and  c  are  not  confounded  with  the  periods  during 
which  the  animals  and  plants  found  fossil  in  b  and  c  may  have  flourished, 
and  provided  also  that  due  latitude  is  given  to  the  term  contemporaneous ; 
for  this  term  must  be  understood  to  allude,  not  to  a  moment  of  time,  but 
to  the  interval,  whether  brief  or  protracted,  which  elapsed  between  two 
events,  namely,  between  the  accumulation  of  the  inclined  and  that  of  the 
horizontal  strata. 

But,  unfortunately,  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  avoid  this 
manifest  source  of  confusion,  and  hence  the  very  terms  of  each  propositioa 
are  equivocal ;  and  the  length  of  some  of  the  intervals  if  so  vast,  that  to  affirm 
that  all  the  chains  raised  in  such  intervals  were  conten^oraneouBf  is  aa 
abuse  of  language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  argument,  I  shall  select  the  Pyrenees  as  an 
example.  This  range  of  mountains,  says  M.  de  Beaumont,  rose  suddenly 
(k  un  seul  jet*)  to  its  present  elevation  at  a  certain  epoch  in  the  earth's 
history,  namely,  between  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and  that  of  the  tei^ 
tiary  formations  ;  for  the  chalk  is  seen  in  vertical,  curved,  and  distorted 
beds  on  the  flanks  of  the  chain,  while  the  tertiary  formations  rest  upon 
them  in  horizontal  strata  at  its  base. 

The  only  proof  offered  of  the  extreme  suddenness  of  the  convulsion  is 
the  shortness  of  the  time  which  intervened  between  the  formation  of  the 
chalk  and  that  of  the  tertiary  strata.! 

Now  the  beds  called  chalk  on  the  flanks  of  the  P3nrenees  difier  widely 
in  mineral  composition  from  the  white  chalk  with  flints  of  England  and 
France  ;  but  as  they  contain,  for  the  most  part  the  same  species  of  fossil 
shells,  I  grant  that  they  may  on  that  evidence  be  referred  to  the  cretaceous 
system.l  On  the  other  hand,  the  horizontal  tertiary  strata  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Pyrenees,  near  Bayonne,  are  certainly  of  the  Miocene  period. 

*  In  the  last  edition  of  M.  de  B.'s  system  (see  note,  ante,  p.  466),  he  only  speaks 
of  the  convulsion  which  raised  the  Pyrenees,  as  "  one  of  the  most  violent  which  the 
land  of  Europe  ever  experienced.** 

f  Phil.  Magr,  and  Annals,  No.  58.,  New  Scries,  p.  243. 

t  The  fossils  which  I  collected  in  company  with  Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  R.  N.,from 
the  newest  secondary  beds  on  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees,  near  Bayonne,  were 
examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  and  found  identical  with  species  of  the  chalk  near  Paris. 
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The  reader  will  find,  when  he  reflects  on  theee  data,  that  we  can  only 
infer  that  the  great  movement  took  place  after  the  cretaceous  period  had 
eommenced,  but  we  cannot  assume  that  it  occurred  after  the  close  of  that 
period.  So  also  we  may  say,  that  the  Pyrenees  rose  before  the  close  of 
the  Miocene  epoch,  but  not  that  the  event  happened  before  its  commence' 
ment.  We  cannot  permit  M.  de  Beaumont  to  exclude  the  whole  of 
either  of  these  periods  (the  Cretaceous  and  Miocene)  from  the  possible 
duration  of  ihat  interval  during  all  or  any  part  of  which  the  elevation  may 
have  taken  place. 

The  upheaving  of  the  Pyrenees,  therefore,  may  have  been  going  on 
before  the  animals  of  the  chalk  period  ceased  to  exist,  or  when  the  Maes- 
tricht  beds  were  in  progress,  or  during  the  indefinite  ages  which  may  have 
elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  the  Maestricht  animals  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Eocene  tribes,  or  during  the  Eocene  epoch,  or  between 
that  and  the  Miocene,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  Miocene  epoch. 
Or  the  rise  may  have  been  going  on  throughout  one,  or  several,  or  all  of 
these  periods. 

It  would  be  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption  to  say  that  the  chalk  strata 
e»  Fig.  217.,  ante,  p.  467,  were  the  last  which  were  deposited  during  the 
cretaceous  period,  or  that,  when  they  were  upheaved,  all  or  nearly  all  the 
species  of  animals  and  plants  which  are  now  found  fossil  in  them  were 
ioddenly  exterminated  ;  yet,  unless  this  can  be  afiirmed,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  chain  B  was  not  upheaved  during  the  cretaceous  period.  Conse* 
quently,  another  range  of  mountains  (A,  Fig.  216.,  ante,  p.  467),  at  the 
base  of  which  cretaceous  rocks,  c,  may  lie  in  horizontal  stratification,  may 
have  been  elevated  during  the  same  period ;  because,  in  this  case,  the 
particular  group  c  may  have  been  formed  long  after  the  animals  and  plants 
which  are  characteristic  of  them,  in  a  fossil  state,  began  to  flourish,  and 
during  those  antecedent  ages  the  chain  A  may  have  risen. 

The  Newer  Pliocene  strata  in  Sicily  have  been  raised  to  the  height  of 
nearly  8000  feet  in  some  places,  with  great  derangement ;  yet  the  testacea 
and  zoophytes  inclosed  in  these  still  exist,  or  nine-tenths  of  them  at  least, 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  same  period  still  continues,  if  we  speak  of 
periods  in  the  same  extended  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  by 
geologists,  and  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  in  the  memoir  now  before  us.  So 
the  chalk  in  the  Pyrenees  may  have  been  raised  to  the  height  of  many 
thousand  feet,  when  the  animals  found  fossil  in  the  upheaved  strata  still 
continued  to  inhabit  the  sea. 

In  like  manner  the  sea  may  have  been  inhabited  by  Miocene  testacea 
for  ages  before  the  deposition  of  those  particular  Miocene  strata  which 
occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

To  illustrate  tlie  grave  objections  above  advanced,  which  go  to  affect 
the  whole  of  De  Beaumont's  reasoning,  let  us  suppose,  that  in  some 
country  three  styles  of  architecture  had  prevailed  in  succession,  each  for 
a  period  of  one  thousand  yean ;  first  the  Greek,  then  the  Romani  and 
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then  tba  Gtothie ;  and  thjtt  a  tremendoaa  earthquake  was  known  to  have 
occurred  in  the  same  district  during  one  of  the  three  period8|-*-4i  conmi* 
sion  of  such  violence  as  to  have  levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  boildings  then 
standing.  If  an  antiqifary,  desirous  of  discovering  the  date  of  the  eataa* 
trophe,  should  first  arrive  at  a  city  where  several  Greek  temples  were 
lying  in  ruins  and  half  engulfed  in  tlie  earth,  while  many  Gothic  edifices 
were  standing  uninjured,  could  he  determine  on  these  data  tlw  era  of  the 
shock  ?  Could  he  .even  exclude  any  one  of  the  three  periods  and  decide 
that  it  must  have  happened  during  one  of  the  other  two  ?  Certainly  not. 
He  could  merely  affirm  that  it  happened  at  some  period  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Greek  style,  and  before  the  Gothic  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
Should  he  pretend  to  define  the  date  of  the  convulsion  with  greater  preci- 
sion, and  decide  that  the  earthquake  must  have  occurred  after  the  Greek 
and  before  the  Gothic  period,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  Roman  style  was 
in  use,  the  fallacy  in  his  reasoning  would  be  too  palpable  to  escape  detec* 
tion  for  a  moment. 

Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  the  erroneous  induction  which  I  am  now 
exposing.  For  as,  in  the  example  above  proposed,  the  erection  of  a  par- 
ticular edifice  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  period  of  architecture  in  which 
it  may  have  been  raised,  so  is  the  deposition  of  chalk,  or  any  other  set  of 
strata,  from  the  geological  epochs  characterized  by  certain  fossils  to  whkh 
they  may  belong. 

It  is  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  farther  analysis  of  this  theory,  because 
the  force  of  the  whole  argument  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  data  by 
which  t^e  contemporaneous  or  non-contemporaneous  date  of  the  elevation 
of  two  independent  chains  can  be  demonstrated.  In  every  case,  this  evi- 
dence, as  stated  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  is  equivocal,  becanse  he  has  not 
included  in  the  possible  interval  of  time  between  the  deposition  of  the 
deranged  and  the  horizontal  formations  part  of  the  periods  to  which  each 
of  those  classes  of  formations  are  referable.  By  the  insufficiency,  then, 
of  the  above  proofs,  the  doctrine  of  the  parallelism  of  lines  of  contempo- 
raneous elevation  is  destroyed  ;  because  all  the  geological  facts  may  be 
true,  and  yet  the  conclusion  that  certain  chains  were  or  were  not  simulta- 
neously upraised  is  by  no  means  a  legitimate  consequence. 

As  the  hypothesis  of  parallelism,  however,  has  acquired  some  popularity, 
I  may  remark,  that  it  appears,  as  stated  by  the  author,  to  be  in  some 
degree  at  variance  with  itself.  When  certain  European  chains  were 
assumed  to  have  been  raised  at  the  same  time,  on  the  data  already  im* 
pugned,  it  was  found  that  several  of  these  contemporaneous  chains  had  a 
parallel  direction.  Hence  it  was  immediately  inferred  to  be  a  general  law 
in  geological  dynamics  that  the  chains  upheaved  at  the  same  time  are 
parallel.  For  example,  it  was  said  that  the  Pyrenees  and  northern  Apen- 
nines have  a  direction  about  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  £. ;  to  this  line  the 
Alleghenies,  in  North  America,  conform,  as  also  the  Ghauts  of  Malabar, 
and  certain  chains  in  Egypt,  Syria,  northern  Africa,  and  other  countries; 
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ind  from  thu  mere  conformity  in  direction  it  was  presumed  that  all  these 
sonntain-rangefl  were  thrown  up  simultaneously.* 

To  select  another  example,  the  principal  chain  of  the  Alps,  differing  in 
•ge  and  direction  from  the  Pyrenees,  is  parallel  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  the 
Balkan,  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  central  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  Himalaya.  All  these  ridges,  therefore,  are  assumed  to  have  been 
beaved  up  by  the  same  paroxysmal  convulsion.  The  Western  Alps,  on 
the  other  hand,  rose  at  a  still  earlier  period,  when  the  parallel  chains  of 
Ki9if  in  Scandinavia,  certain  chains  in  Morocco,  and  the  littoral  Cordillera 
of  Brazil,  were  formed ! 

'N«ionly  do  these  speculations  refer  to  mountains  never  yet  touehedf 
as  M.  Bou^  remarks,  by  the  hammer  of  the  geologist,  but  they  proceed 
on  the  supposition,  that  in  these  distant  chains  the  geological  and  geo* 
graphical  axis  always  coincide.  Now  we  know  that  in  Europe  the  striked 
of  the  beds  is  not  always  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  chain.  As  an 
exception,  we  may  instance  the  Hartz  mountains,  where  Von  Dechen  j: 
states  that  the  direction  or  strike  of  the  strata  of  slate  and  greywack^  is 
sometimes  from  E.  to  W.,  and  frequently  N.  E.  to  S.W. ;  the  geographi- 
cal direction  of  the  mountain-chain  being  decidedly  from  E.  S.  £.,  to  W. 
N.W. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the  important  admission  is  made  by 
lL>de  Beaumont  himself,  that  the  elevating  forces,  whose  activity  must 
be  leferred  to  different  epochs,  have  sometimes  acted  in  Europe  in  pared" 
U  lines.  *'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,'*  he  says,  ''  that  the  directions  of  three 
systens  of  mountains, — namely,  first,  that  of  the  Pilas  and  the  C6te  d'Or  ; 
secondly,  that  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  thirdly,  that  of  the  islands  of  Corsica 
and  Sardinia, -—are  respectively  parallel  to  three  other  systems,  namely, 
first,  that  of  Westmoreland  and  the  Hunsdruck ;  secondly,  that  of  the 
Balloiis  (or  Vosges)  and  the  hills  of  the  Bocage,  in  Calvados ;  and  thirdly, 
the  system  of  the  north  of  England.  The  corresponding  directions  only 
differ  in  a  few  degrees,  and  the  two  series  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
same  order,  leading  to  the  supposition,  that  there  has  been  a  kind  of  periodic 
eat  recurrence  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  directions  of  elevations.'*^ 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  systems  of  mountains.  A,  B,  C,  which  were 
fitwmed  at  successive  epochs,  and  have  each  a  different  direction  ;  and  we 


*  In  regard  to  the  Allegfaenies,  see  De  Beaamont,  1833.  French  Trans,  of  De  la 
Boebe's  Manual,  p.  657.    But  in  fact  this  chain  runs  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W. 

f  The  term  **  strike"  has  been  recently  adopted  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  geolo- 
gists from  the  German  *<  streicb,"  to  signify  what  our  miners  call  the  **  line  of  bear- 
iDf "  of  the  strata.  Such  a  term  was  much  wanted ;  and,  as  we  often  speak  of  striking 
^in  a  given  direction,  the  expression  seems  sufficiently  consistent  with  anak»gy  in 
our  langaage. 

X  Trans,  of  De  la  Heche's  Greol.  Manual,  p.  41. 

i  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  No.  58.,  New  Series,  pp.  255, 25G. 
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hare  three  other  sTstems,  D,  E,  F,  which,  although  4iey  are  aseniiied  lo 
have  the  same  strike  as  the  series  first  mentioned  (D  corresponding  with 
A,  E  with  B,  and  F  with  C),  are  nevertheless  declared  to  have  heen  formed 
-at  different  periods.  On  what  principle,  then,  is  the  age  of  an  Indian  or 
transatlantic  chain  referred  to  one  of  these  European  lines  rather  than  to 
another  ? — why  is  the  age  of  the  Alleghenies,  or  the  Ghauts  of  Malabar, 
determined  by  their  parallelism  to  B  rather  than  to  E,  to  the  Pyrenees 
rather  than  to  the  Ballons  of  the  Vosges  ?* 

Modem  volcanic  lints  not  paraUd.'-^'rhe  analogy  of  volcanic  operations 
in  our  own  times  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  lines  of  convulsion, 
at  former  epochs,  were  far  from  being  uniform  in  direction ;  for  that  the 
trains  of  active  volcanos  are  not  parallel,  every  one  is  aware  who  has 
studied  Von  Buch's  masterly  survey  of  the  general  range  of  volcanic 
lines  over  the  globe  ;t  while  the  elevations  and  subsidences  caused  by 
modern  earthquakes,  although  they  may  sometimes  run  in  parallel  lines 
within  limited  districts,  have  not  been  observed  to  have  a  common  direc- 
tion in  distant  and  independent  theatres  of  volcanic  action. 

1  doubt  not  that  in  many  regions,  yet  only  within  a  limited  range  of 
country,  the  ridges,  troughs,  and  fissures  caused  by  modem  earthquakes, 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  such  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  in  many  districts  at  former  eras.  The  anticlinal  lines  of 
the  Weald  valley,  before  alluded  to,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  may,  in  this 
manner,  have  been  contemporaneous ;  that  is  to  say,  both  may  have  been 
formed  in  some  part  of  the  Eocene  period, — an  hypothesis  which  does 
not  involve  the  theory  of  their  having  been  due  to  a  paroxysmal  convul- 
sion at  the  same  moment  of  that  vast  period.  It  should  be  observed,  that, 
as  some  trains  of  burning  volcanos  are  parallel  to  each  other,  so  at  all 
periods  some  independent  lines  of  elevation  may  be  parallel  accidenUjfy; 
not  in  obedience  to  any  known  law  of  parallelism,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  speculations  of  M.  de  Beaumont  will,  I  trust,  be  useful,  in  inducing 
geologists  to  inquire  how  far  the  uniformity  in  the  direction  of  the  bedsr 
in  a  region  which  has  been  agitated  at  any  particular  period,  may  extend; 
but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  science,  I  cherish  no  sanguine  expectations 
of  fixing  a  chronological  succession  of  epochs  of  elevation  of  different 
mountain-chains,  or  of  making  more  than  a  loose  approximation  to  such  a 
result.    The  difficulty  depends  chiefly  on  the  broken  and  interrupted 


*  The  subfltaDce  of  the  last  objection  has  been  anticipated  by  M.  Bon^  (Joorn.  of 
Greol.y  torn.  iii.  p.  338).    1  shall  not  repeat  here  minor  points  and  facts,  enumerated, 
in  a  former  edition,  as  disputed  by  several  geologists,  because  they  are  of  no  impor- 
tance if  the  base  of  the  theory  is  unfounded.    See  Mr.  Conybeare*s  remarks,  Phil. 
Mag.  and  Joum.  of  Sci.,  No.  2.,  Third  Series,  p.  118.    Studer,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc. 
G^ol.  de  France,  ii.  p.  68. 

f  Physical.  Besch.  der  Canarischen  Inseln.     Berlin,  18^. 
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nature  of  the  series  of  sedimentary  formations  hitherto  brought  to  light, 
which  appears  so  imperfect  that  we  can  very  seldom  be  sure  that,  between 
the  groups  now  classed  as  consecutive,  the  memorials  of  some  great  inter- 
val of  time  may  not  be  wanting.  Another  great  source  of  ambiguity 
arises  from  the  small  progress  which  we  have  yet  made  in  identifying 
strata  in  countries  somewhat  distant  from  each  other. 

There  may  be  instances,  perhaps,  where  the  same  set  of  strata,  pre- 
serving throughout  a  perfect  identity  of  mineral  character,  may  be  traced 
continuously  from  the  flanks  of  one  independent  mountain-chain  to  the 
base  of  another,  the  beds  being  vertical  or  inclined  in  one  chain,  and 
horizontal  in  the  other.  We  might  then  decide  with  confidence,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  proposed  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  on  the  relative  periods 
at  which  these  chains  had  undergone  disturbance :  and  from  one  point 
thus  securely  established,  we  might  proceed  to  another,  until  we  had 
determined  the  eras  of  many  neighbouring  lines  of  convulsion. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

ON  THE   ROCKS  COMMONLY  CALLED   **  PRIMARY.*' 

Relation  of  rocks  called  *<  Primary"  to  volcanic  and  sedimentary  formations — Un- 
fltiatified  rocks  called  **  Plutonic" — Granite  veins — Their  various  forms  and  mineral 
composition — Proofs  of  their  igneous  origin — Granites  of  the  same  character  pro- 
duced at  successive  eras  (p.  478.) — Some  of  these  newer  than  certain  fossiliferoos 
«trataf— Volcanic,  trappean,  and  plutonic  rocks. 

I  SHALL  now  treat  of  the  class  of  rocks  usually  termed  **  primary,"  a  name 
which,  as  I  shall  aAerwards  show»  is  not  always  applicable,  since  the  for- 
mations so  designated  sometimes  belong  to  different  epochs,  and  are  not| 
in  every  case,  more  ancient  tlian  the  fossiliferous  strata.  In  general, 
however,  this  division  of  rocks  may  justly  be  regarded  as  of  higher  anti- 
quity than  the  secondary  and  transition  groups  above  described ;  and  they 
may,  therefore,  with  propriety  be  spoken  of  in  these  concluding  chapters, 
as  I  have  hitherto  proceeded  in  my  retrospective  survey  from  the  newer 
to  the  more  ancient  geological  monuments. 

In  order  to  explain  the  relation  which  I  conceive  the  rocks  termed 
*'  primary"  to  bear  to  the  tertiary,  secondary,  and  transition  formations,  I 
•hall  resume  that  general  view  of  the  component  parts  of  the  earth's  crust 
Vol.  U.— 3  K 
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of  whieh  I  gave  a  aliglit  sketeh  in  the  preliminary  diTiaioB  of  the  snbjeet 
in  the  second  chapter.* 

It  was  there  stated  that  sedimentary  fonnation8«  containing^  organic 
remains,  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  our  continents ;  but  that 
here  and  there  volcanic  rocks  occur,  covering,  alternating  with,  or  break- 
ing through,  the  sedimentary  deposits ;  so  that  there  are  two  orders  of 
mineral  masses  formed  at  the  surface  which  have  obviously  a  distinct 
origin,-^the  aqueous  and  the  volcanic. 

Fig.  218. 


«.  Formations  called  primary  (itratified  and  onstratified). 
b.  Aqueous  formations.  e.  Volcanic  rocks. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  is  another  class,  which  cannot  be  assimi- 
lated precisely  to  either  of  the  preceding,  and  which  is  often  seen  under- 
lying the  sedimentary,  or  breaking  up  to  the  surface  in  the  central  parts 
of  mountain-chains,  constituting  some  of  the  highest  lands,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  passing  down  and  forming  the  inferior  parts  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  This  class,  usually  termed  '*  primary,''  is  divisible  into  two  groups, 
— the  stratified  and  the  unstratified.  The  stratified  consists  of  the  rocka 
called  gneiss,  mica-schist,  argillaceous-schist  (or  clay-slate),  hornblende- 
schist,  primary  limestone,  and  some  others.  The  unstratified,  or  Plutonic, 
is  composed  in  great  measure  of  granite,  and  rocks  closely  allied  to  granite. 
Both  these  groups  agree  in  having,  for  the  most  part,  a  highly  crystalline 
texture,  and  in  not  containing  organic  remains. 

PliUonic  rocks. — The  unstratified  crystalline  rocks  have  been  very 
commonly  called  Plutonic,  from  the  opinion  that  they  were  formed  by 
igneous  action  at  great  depths  ;  whereas  the  volcanic,  although  they  also 
have  risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  upon  or  near 
to  the  surface.  Granite,  porphyry,  and  other  rocks  of  the  same  family, 
oAen  occur  in  large  amorphous  masses,  firom  which  small  veins  and  dikes 
are  sent  off,  which  traverse  the  stratified  rocks  called  **  primary,"  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  in  which  lava  is  seen  in  some  places  to  penetrate  the 
secondary  strata. 

Granite  veins, — We  find  also  one  set  of  granite  veins  intersecting 
another,  and  granitiform  porphyries  intruding  themselves  into  granite,  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  volcanic  dikes  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius, 
where  they  cut  and  shift  each  other,  or  pass  through  alternating  beds  of 
lava  and  tuff. 

*  See  ante,  p.  192 
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The  annexed  diagram  will  explain  to  the  reader  the  manner  in  which 
Ibese  granite  veins  often  branch  off  from  the  principal  maae.  Those  on 
the  right-hand  aide,  and  in  the  middle,  are  taken  from  Dr.  MacCulIoch'e 
Iflpreaenlation  of  veins  passing  through  the  gneiss  at  Cape  Wrath,  in 
Seotland.*  The  veina  on  the  left  of  the  same  diagram  are  described,  by 
OaptkiD  Buil  Hall,  as  trkreraiag  the  argiUaceoos  schist  of  the  Tablo- 
Momtdn  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.t 

I  aobjoiD  another  sketch  from  Dr.  MaeCalloch's  interesting  represents 
lioiu  of  the  granite  veins  in  Scotland,  and  in  which  the  contrast  of  colovr 
between  the  vein  and  some  of  the  dark  varieties  of  homblende-scbist 
iwiiiiiitiiil  with  the  gneiss  renders  the  phenomena  more  conspicnons. 

fig.sao. 


at  Capt  IfrolA,  in  aceOmd. 


The  following  sketch  of  a  group  of  granite  veins  in  Cornwall  is  given 
1^  Heuienrs  Von  Oeynhansen  and  Ton  Dechen4    The  main  body  of 


*  Western  b1«ndi,  plate  31. 

t  AcGODDt  of  the  Stmetnte  oT  Table-Mountain,  tut.    Tnm.  Roj.  Ek>c.  Gdin., 
vol.  vil. 
t  FhU.  Hag.  and  Annali,  No.  37,  Kaw  Seiiaa,  Kardt,  1899. 
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the  granite  here  is  of  a  porphyritic  appearance)  with  large  crTStals  of  fel- 
spar ;  but  in  the  veins  it  ii  gne-greined,  and  without  these  large  crystals. 
The  general  height  of  the  veius  is  from  aixieen  to  twsnty  feet,  but  some 
are  much  higher. 

Fig.  2U. 


Granite  vmu  fatting  througK  hombtttide  ^aia,  CanuHver  Coet,  Comto^l. 

The  vein-granite  of  Cornwall  very  generally  aseiimes  a  finer  grain,  and 
frequently  undergoes  a  change  in  mineral  composition,  as  iivery  com- 
monly observed  in  other  countries.  Thus,  according  to  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, the  m^  body  of  the  Cornish  granite  b  an  aggregate  of  mica,  quartE, 
and  felspar;  but  the  veins  are  sometimes  without  mica,  being  a  gianular 
aggregate  of  quartz  and  felspar.  In  other  varieties  quartz  prevaib  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  both  of  felspar  and  mica  ;  in  others,  the  mica  and 
quartz  both  disappear,  and  the  vein  is  simply  composed  of  white  granular 
felspar.* 

Changes  are  sometimes  caused  in  the  intersected  strata  very  analogous 
to  those  which  the  contact  of  a  fused  mass  might  be  supposed  to  produce. 

The  annexed  diagram,  from  a  sketch  of  Dr.  MacCulloch,  represents 
the  junction  of  the  granite  of  Glen  Tilt,  in  Perthshire,  with  a  mass  of 
stratified  limestone  and  schist.  The  granite,  in  this  locality,  otten  sends 
forth  so  many  veins  as  to  reticulate  the  limestone  and  schist,  the  veins 
diminishing  towards  their  termination  to  the  thickness  of  a  leaf  of  paper 
or  a  thread.  In  some  places  fragments  of  granite  appear  entangled,  as  it 
were,  in  the  limestone,  and  are  not  visibly  connected  with  any  larger 
mass  ;  while  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lump  of  the  limestone  is 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  granite.  The  ordinary  colour  of  the  limestone 
of  Glen  Tilt  is  lead  blue,  and  its  texture  large-grained  and  highly  crystal- 
line  ;  but  where  il  approximates  to  the  granite,  particularly  where  it  is 
penetrated  by  the  smaller  veins,  the  crystalline  texture  disappears,  and  it 


'  On  Oeol,  of  Cornwall,  Truu.  of  Cuubridfc  Soc.,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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Fig.  222. 


Jtmaiim  ofgmiiit  and  timettoiu  m  Glen  TBI. 

a.  Grnnite.  b.  Limestone. 

e.  Blue  argUlsceona  Mhut. 

Hmmes  an  appeuance  exactly  resemblJDg  that  of  hornstone.  The  asBO- 
dated  argiUaceous  schist  ofien  paseee  iDto  hornblende  eiale,  where  it 
Ifproaches  very  near  to  the  granite.* 

The  conversion  of  the  limeaione  iq  these  and  many  other  instances  into 
a  siliceous  rock,  effervescing  slowly  with  acids,  would  be  difficult  of 
eiplanation,  were  it  not  ascertained  that  such  limestones  are  alwaya 
impure,  containing  grains  of  quartz,  mica,  or  felspar  disBeminated  through 
Ihem.  The  elements  of  these  minerals,  when  the  rock  has  been  subjected 
to  great  heat,  may  have  been  fused,  and  so  spread  more  uniformly  through 
tbe  whole  mass. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocVs,  there  is  every  gradation  from  a 
tortuous  vein  to  the  most  regular  form  of  a  dike,  such  as  I  have  described 
intersecting  the  luffs  and  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  In  these  dikes  of 
granite,  which  may  be  seen,  among  other  places,  on  the  southern  flank  of 
Mount  Battoch,  one  of  the  Grampians,  the  opposite  walls  sometimes  pre- 
serve an  exact  parallelism  for  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  one  set  of  granite  veins  to  intersect  another  ;  and  sometimes  there  are 
three  gels,  as  in  the  environs  of  Heidelberg,  where  the  granite  on  the  banks 

■  MuCoUoob,  Ge<d.  Trans.,  toI.  iii.  p.  359. 
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of  the  river  Necker  is  seen  to  consist  of  three  varieties,  differing  in  colour, 
grain,  and  various  peculiarities  of  mineral  composition.  One  of  these, 
which  is  evidently  the  second  in  age,  is  seen  to  cut  through  an  older  gra- 
nite ;  and  another,  still  newer,  traverses  both  the  second  and  the  first. 
These  phenomena  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Jjeonhard  at 
Heidelberg. 

In  Shetland  there  are  two  kinds  of  granite.  One  of  these,  composed 
of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  |and  is  seen 
underlying  gneiss.  The  other  is  a  red  granite,  which  penetrates  the  dark 
variety  every  where  in  veins.* 

Chanites  of  different  ages. — ^It  was  formerly  supposed  that  granite  was 
the  oldest  of  rocks,  the  mineral  product  of  a  particular  period  or  state  of 
the  earth,  formed  long  antecedently  to  the  introduction  of  organic  beings 
into  our  planet.  But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  this  rock  has  been  pro- 
duced again  and  again,  at  successive  eras,  with  the  same  characters,  pene- 
trating the  stratified  rocks  in  different  regions,  but  not  always  associated 
with  strata  of  the  same  age.  Nor  are  organic  remains  always  entirely 
wanting  in  the  formations  invaded  by  granite,  although  they  are  usually 
absent.  Many  well  authenticated  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  now  estab- 
lished, on  the  authority  of  numerous  observers,  amongst  the  earliest  of 
whom  we  may  cite  Von  Bnch,  who  discovered  in  Norway  a  mass  of  gra- 
nite overlying  an  ancient  secondary  limestone,  containing  orthocerata  and 
other  shells  and  zoophytes .t 

A  considerable  mass  of  granite  in  the  isle  of  Sky  is  described  by  Dr. 
MacCuUoch  as  incumbent  on  limestone  and  shale,  which  are  of  the  age 
of  the  English  lias.f  The  limestone,  which,  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  granite,  contains  shells,  exhibits  no  traces  of  them  near  its  janetion* 
where  it  has  been  converted  into  a  pure  crystalline  marble.$ 

This  granite  of  Sky  was  at  first  termed  "  Syenite,"  by  which  namcr 
some  authors  have  denominated  the  more  modern  granites ;  but  they  have 
entirely  failed  in  their  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  between  granites 
and  syenites  on  geological  grounds.  Syenite  has  been  defined  to  be  a 
triple  compound  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  hornblende ;  but  the  oldest  graniti- 
form  rocks  are  very  commonly  composed  of  these  ingredients  only.  In 
his  later  publications  Dr.  MacCulloch  has,  with  great  propriety,  I  think, 
called  the  pleutonic  rock  of  Sky  a  granite. || 

In  different  parts  of  the  Alps  a  comparatively  modem  granite  is  seen 
penetrating  through  secondary  strata,  which  contain  belemnites,  and  other 


*  MacCulloch,  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

t  TraveU  through  Norway  and  Lapland,  p.  45.    London  1813. 

X  See  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.,  part,  ii.,  pp.  311 — 321. 

§  Western  Islands,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

II  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
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U  and  are  snppposed  to  be  referable  to  the  age  of  the  English  lias. 
Aeeording  to  the  observations  of  l^M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Hugi, 
Basaea  of  this  granite  are  sometimes  found  partially  overlying  the  second- 
iry  beds,  and  altering  them  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  changes  super- 
induced upon  sedimentary  deposits  in  contact  with  rocks  of  igneous  ori- 
gin.*    (See  Fig.  225.,  post.) 

In  such  examples  we  can  merely  affirm,  that  the  granite  is  newer  than 
t  secondary  formation  containing  belemnites ;  but  we  can  form  no  con- 
jecture when  it  originated,  not  even  whether  it  be  of  secondary  or  tertiary 
date.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  a  granite  is  usually  of  about  the  same 
age  as  the  group  of  strata  into  which  it  has  intruded  itself ;  for  in  that 
cape  we  should  be  inclined  to  assume,  rashly,  that  the  granite  found  pene- 
trating a  more  modern  rock,  such  as  the  lias,  for  example,  was  much 
newer  than  that  which  is  found  to  invade  grey  wack^.  The  contrary  may 
often  be  true  ;  for  the  plutonic  rock  which  was  last  in  a  melted  state  may 
not  anywhere  have  been  forced  up  so  near  to  the  surface  as  to  traverse 
the  newer  groups,  but  may  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  older  sediment- 
ary formations. 

**  In  a  deep  series  of  strata,"  says  Dr.  MacGulloch,  '^  the  superior  or 
Aslant  portions  may  have  been  but  slightly  disturbed,  or  have  entirely 
caeaped  disturbance,  by  a  granite  which  has  not  emitted  its  veins  far 
beyond  its  immediate  boundary.  However  certain,  therefore,  it  may  be, 
Chat  any  mass  of  granite  is  posterior  to  the  gneiss,  the  micaceous  schist, 
or  the  argillaceous  schists,  which  it  traverses,  or  into  which  it  intrudes, 
we  are  unable  to  prove  that  it  is  not  also  posterior  to  the  secondary  strata 
that  lie  above  them."t 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  some  granites  are  more  ancient 
dian  any  of  our  regular  series  which  we  identify  by  organic  remains ; 
because  there  are  rounded  pebbles  of  granite,  as  well  as  gneiss,  in  the 
eonglomerates  of  very  ancient  fossiliferous  groups. 

Distinction  between  volcanic  and  pleutonic  rocks — TVo^.— When 
geologists  first  began  to  examine  attentively  the  structure  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  they  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of 
existing  volcanos  :  and  when  they  met  with  basalt  and  other  rocks  com* 
posed  chiefly  of  augite,  horndblende,  and  felspar,  which  are  now  admitted 
by  all  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  fusion,  they  were  divided  in  opinion 
whether  they  were  of  igneous  or  of  aqueous  origin.  In  the  sketch  of  the 
history  of  geology  in  the  first  volume,  it  was  shown  how  much  the  polemi- 
eai  controversies  on  this  subject  retarded  the  advancement  of  the  science, 
and  how  slowly  the  analogy  of  the  rocks  in  question  to  the  products  of 
active  volcanoa  was  recognised. 

.  *  Elie  de  Beaumont,  lor  lei  Montagnea  de  TOiBans,  Mhm.  do  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat 
de  Paria,  tome  y.    Hugi,  Natur.  Hiatorische  Alponreiae,  Soleare,  1890. 
t  Syit.  of  Ged.,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 
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Most  of  the  igneous  rocks  first  investigated  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Scotland  were  associated  with  marine  strata,  and  in  some  places  they 
occurred  in  tabular  masses  or  platforms  at  dilSerent  heights,  so  as  to  form 
on  the  sides  of  some  hills  a  succession  of  terraces  or  steps  ;  from  which 
circumstance  they  are  called  "  trap"  by  Bergman  (from  trappa^  Swedish 
for  a  flight  of  steps),  a  name  afterwards  adopted  very  generally  into  the 
nomenclature  of  the  science. 

When  these  trappean  rocks  were  compared  with  lavas  produced  in  the 
atmosphere,  they  were  found  to  be  in  general  less  porous  and  more  com- 
pact :  and  from  this  character,  and  their  association  with  subaqueous  depo- 
sits, the  connexion  of  their  origin  with  ordinary  volcanic  action  was  over- 
looked. In  this  instance  the  terms  of  comparison  were  imperfect ;  for  a 
set  of  rocks,  formed  almost  entirely  under  water,  was  contrasted  with 
another  which  had  cooled  in  the  open  air. 

Yet  the  products  of  the  ancient  volcanos  of  Central  France  were  classed, 
in  reference,  probably,  to  their  antiquity,  with  the  trap  rocks,  although 
they  afford  perfect  counterparts  to  existing  volcanos,  and  were  evidently 
formed  in  the  open  air.  Mont  Dor  and  the  Plomb  du  Gantel,  indeed, 
differ  in  many  respects  from  Vesuvius  and  Etna  in  the  mineral  constitu- 
tion and  structure  of  their  lavas ;  but  it  is  that  kind  of  difference  which 
we  must  ext)ect  to  discover  when  we  compare  the  products  of  any  two 
active  volcanos  in  distant  regions,  such  as  Teneriffe  and  Hecla,  or  Heda 
and  Cotopaxi. 

The  Amygdaloidal  structure  in  many  of  the  trap  formations  proves  that 
they  were  originally  cellular  and  porous,  like  lava ;  but  the  cells  have  been 
subsequently  filled  up  with  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  zeolite,  and  other 
ingredients  which  form  the  nodules.  The  absence  of  this  amygdaloidal 
structure  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  negative  characters  of  granite  and 
other  plutonic  rocks. 

Dr.  MacCulloch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  the  igneous  rocks 
of  Scotland,  observes,  ''  that  it  is  a  mere  dispute  about  terms  to  refuse  to 
the  ancient  eruptions  of  trap  the  name  of  submarine  volcanos,  for  they 
are  such  in  every  essential  point,  although  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and 
smoke."*  The  same  author  also  considers  it  not  improbable  that  some 
of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  country  may  have  been  poured  out  in 
the  open  air.t 

The  recent  examination  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Sicily,  especially  those 
of  the  Val  di  Noto,  has  proved  that  all  the  more  ordinary  varieties  of 
European  trap  have  been  produced  under  the  waters  of  the  sea  in  the 
Newer  Pliocene  period ;  that  is  to  say,  since  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
inhabited  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  existing  species  of  testacea.  We 
are,  therefore,  entitled  to  expect,  that  if  we  could  obtain  access   to  the 

"  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  ii.p.  114.  f  Ibid. 
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existiog  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  explore  the  igneous  rocks  poured  out 
within  the  last  five  thousand  years  beneath  the  pressure  of  a  sea  of  con- 
siderable depth,  we  should  behold  formations  of  modern  date  very  similar 
to  the  most  ancient  trap  rocks  of  our  island.  We  cannot,  however, 
expect  the  identity  to  be  perfect ;  for  time  is  ever  working  some  altera- 
tion in  the  composition  of  these  mineral  masses,  as,  for  example,  by  con- 
verting porous  lava  into  amygdaloids. 

Pcusage  from  trap  into  frranite, — If  a  division  be  attempted  between 
the  trappean  and  volcanic  rocks,  it  must  be  made  between  different  parts 
of  the  same  volcano, — nay,  even  the  same  rock,  which  would  be  called 
**trap,"  where  it  fills  a  fissure  and  has  assumed  a  solid  crystalline  form 
on  slow  cooling,  must  be  termed  volcanic,  or  lava,  where  it  issues  on  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain.  Some  geologists  may,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion 
that  melted  matter,  which  has  been  poured  out  in  the  open  air,  may  be 
eonTeniently  called  volcanic ;  while  that  which  appears  to  have  cooled 
It  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  under  pressure,  but  at  no  great  depth  from  the 
rarfoeey  may  be  termed  ''  trap :"  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  dis- 
tinctions can  be  made  without  confusion,  and  whether  we  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  consider  trap  and  volcanic  as  synonymous.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  difficulty  of  discriminating  the  volcanic  from  the  pleutonic  rocks  is 
infficiently  great ;  there  being  an  insensible  passage  from  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  granite  into  trap  or  lava. 

«*  The  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,"  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  "  is 
the  asnal  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica ;  but  sometimes 
hornblende  is  substituted  for  the  mica.  But  in  many  places  a  variety 
occurs  which  is  composed  simply  of  felspar  and  hornblende ;  and  in 
examining  more  minutely  this  duplicate  compound,  it  is  observed  in  some 
places  to  assume  a  fine  grain,  and  at  length  to  become  undistinguishable 
from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family.  It  also  passes  in  the  same  unin- 
termpted  manner  into  a  basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soft  claystone,  with  a 
schistose  tendency  on  exposure,  in  no  respect  difi^ering  from  those  of  the 
trap  islands  of  the  western  coast."*  The  same  author  mentions,  that  in 
Shetland  a  granite  composed  of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz, 
graduates  in  an  equally  perfect  manner  into  basalut 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  prove  that  the  granitic  and 
trap  rocks  pass  into  each  other,  and  are  merely  difierent  forms  which  the 
same  elements  have  assumed,  according  to  the  difierent  circumstances 
under  which  they  have  consolidated  from  a  state  of  fusion.  What  has 
been  said  respecting  the  mode  of  explaining  the  difierent  texture  of  the 
central  and  external  parts  of  the  Vesuvian  dikes  may  enable  the  reader  in 
some  measure  to  comprehend  how  such  difierences  may  originate.^: 

The  lavas,  which  are  porous  where  they  have  flowed  over  the  crater, 


•  Syat.  of  GeoL,  vol.  i.  p.  157.  ♦  Ibid.,  p.  168.  t  See  ante,  p.  S276. 
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and  cooled  rapidly  under  comparatively  slight  pressure,  appear  compact 
and  porphyritic  in  the  dike.  Now  these  dikes  evidently  communicate 
with  the  crater  and  the  volcanic  foci  below ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  them 
to  be  continuous  to  a  vast  depth ;  and  the  fluid  matter  below,  which  cools 
and  consolidates  slowly  under  so  enormous  a  pressure,  may  be  oonceived 
to  acquire  a  very  distinct  and  more  crystalline  texture,  like  granite. 

If  it  be  objected  that  we  do  not  find  in  mountain-chains  volcanic  dikes 
passing  upwards  into  lava,  and  downwards  into  granite,  we  may  answer, 
that  our  vertical  sections  are  usually  of  small  extent ;  and  if  we  find  in 
certain  places  a  transition  from  trap  to  porous  lava,  and  in  othera  a  pass- 
age from  granite  to  trap,  it  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  this  evi- 
dence. It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
igneous  rocks,  when  first  formed,  cannot  be  supposed  to  reach  the  sur- 
face, and  these  may  assume  the  usual  granitic  texture  without  graduating 
into  trap,  or  into  such  lava  and  scori®  as  are  found  on  the  flanks  of  a  toI- 
canic  cone, 

Tlieory  of  the  origin  of  granite  at  all  periods. — ^It  is  not  uncommon 
for  lava  streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years  to  cool  in  the  open  air ; 
and  where  they  are  of  great  depth,  a  much  longer  period.  The  melted 
matter  poured  from  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1750,  which  accumu- 
lated in  some  places  to  the  height  of  550  feet,  was  found  to  retain  a  high 
temperature  half  a  century  after  the  eruption.*  For  what  immense  periods, 
then,  may  we  not  conceive  that  great  masses  of  subterranean  lava  in  the 
volcanic  foci  may  remain  in  a  red-hot  or  incandescent  state,  and  how 
gradual  must  be  the  process  of  refrigeration  !  This  process  may  be  some- 
times retarded  for  an  indefinite  period,  by  the  accession  of  fresh  supplies 
of  heat ;  for  we  find  that  the  lava  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the 
Lipari  islands,  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years ;  and  we  must  suppose  this  fluid  mass  to  communicate 
with  some  cauldron  or  reservoir  of  fused  matter  below.  In  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  been  an  emission  of  lava  once  in  every 
two  years  for  a  long  period,  we  may  infer  that  the  lava  below  is  perma- 
nently in  a  state  of  liquefaction. 

The  great  pressure  of  a  superincumbent  mass,  and  exclusion  from  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere,  and  perhaps  with  the  ocean,  are  some  of  the 
conditions  which  may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  granitic  texture  ;  but 
what  I  have  before  said  of  the  causes  of  volcanic  heat  operating  at  con- 
siderable depths,  will  show  how  complicated  may  be  the  processes  going 
on  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  how  difierent  from  any  within  the 
sphere  of  our  observation  at  the  surface.! 

If  plutonic  rocks,  such  as  granite  or  porphyry,  have  originated  far  below 
as  often  as  the  volcanic  have  been  generated  at  the  surface,  it  will  follow 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  346.  t  Book  II.  chapten  xviu.  and  xix. 
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that  no  small  qaantity  of  the  former  elass  has  been  formings  in  the  recent 
epoch ;  since  we  suppose  that  about  two  thousand  volcanic  eruptions  may 
oecur  in  the  course  of  every  century,  either  above  the  waters  of  the  sea 
or  beneath  them.* 

We  may  also  infer,  that  during  each  preceding  period,  whether  tertiary 
or  secondary,  there  have  been  granites  and  granitiform  rocks  generated ; 
because  we  have  already  discovered  the  monuments  of  ancient  volcanic 
eraptions  of  almost  every  period. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  depths  at  which  the  plutonic  rocks  usually  originate,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  associated  with  the  older  sedimentary  strata  of 
each  district,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  determine  with  exactness  their  relative 
age.  It  may  be  true  that  the  greater  portion  of  them  now  visible  are  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  oldest  secondary  strata  ;  and  yet  they  may  have 
been  produced  in  nearly  equal  quantities  during  equal  periods  of  time, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  most  modem  epochs,  instead  of  diminishing  in 
quantity  at  each  successive  epoch,  as  some  geologists  pretend. 


CHAPTER     XXVII. 


ON  THE   STRATIFUSD  ROOKS  CALLED   ^^  FRIMART.** 

Whether  any  "  primary"  rocki  are  truly  stratified— Difierenoe  between  stratifioation 
and  cleavage — Professor  Sedgwick  on  the  Slaty  and  the  Jointed  Stmcture— Altera- 
tion of  sedimentary  strata  by  dikes  (p.  490.) — Manner  in  which  heat  may  be  con- 
veyed throu^^h  rocks — Conversion  of  sediment  into  crystalline  strata — The  term 
*«Hypogene"  proposed  as  a  substitnte  for  "  primary"  (p.  499.)— "  Metamorphic" 
Jbr  "  stratified  primary'*  rocks — No  regular  order  of  succession  of  hypogene  rocks 
— Caose  of  the  high  relatire  antiquity  of  visible  hypogene  formations  (p.  501.)— 
They  may  have  been  produced  at  each  successive  period  in  equal  quantities — 
Volume  of  hypogene  rock  supposed  to  have  been  formed  since  the  Eocene  period 
—Concluding  remarks. 

Whether  any  primary  rocke  are  stratified. — ^It  has  been  stated  that  the 
rocks  usually  called  '«  Primary/'  are  divisible  into  the  sUratified  and  the 
nnstratified  ;  but  some  geologists  have  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  applying  the  term  stratified  to  any  rocks  of  the  crystalline  or 
•<  primary"  class.    They  admit  that  the  latter  are  often  made  up  of  tabu- 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  373. 
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lar  masses,  or  beds  ptaoed  one  upon  the  other,  something  in  the  manner 

of  true  strata ;  bjut  they  deny  that  the  analogy  is  so  perfect  as  to  indicate 
a  similarity  of  origin  :  in  other  words,  they  do  not  believe  the  distinct 
beds  into  which  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  horn- 
blende-schist, are  divided,  to  have  been  the  result  of  sedimentary  deposi- 
tion from  water. 

Now  it  must  be  conceded  that  even  in  rocks  which  are  unequivocally 
of  sedimentary  origin,  and  which  contain  organic  remains,  there  are  many 
lines  of  parting,  that  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  strata,  yet  which  have 
no  connexion  with  stratification.  Of  these  partings  some  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  miners  under  the  name  of  '*  joints,"  others  by  that  of  the 
*'  planes  of  cleavage." 

Cleavage  or  slaty  structure.-^ln  an  admirable  essay  recently  published 
on  this  subject.  Professor  Sedgwick  has  described  the  ordinary  forms, 
and  speculated  on  the  probable  origin,  of  these  dilSerent  kinds  of  struc- 
ture.* His  descriptions  are  deriyed  from  an  extensive  series  of  original 
observations,  made  on  the  slate  rocks  of  Cumberland  and  Wales,  and 
will  be  read  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  clear  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  important  class  of  phenomena. 

Some  of  these  Cumbrian  and  Welsh  rocks  are  decidedly  of  mechanical 
origin ;  and  some  strata  contain  marine  organic  remains,  so  that  they 
must  have  been  deposited  from  water.  But,  besides  being  stratified,  they 
are  intersected  by  cleavage  planes,  which  are  usually  inclined  at  a  very 
considerable  angle  to  the  planes  of  the  strata,  and  appear  to  be  in  no 
instance  exactly  coincident  with  them.  In  some  cases  the  difference  is 
so  small  that  these  planes  might  easily  be  supposed  parallel ;  but  their 
inclination  to  each  other  in  the  Welsh  chains,  is  upon  an  average  as  much 
as  30°  to  40°.  Sometimes  the  cleavage  planes  dip  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compass  as  those  of  stratification,  but  more  frequently  they 
dip  to  opposite  points.  • 

**  In  that  variety  of  slate  which  is  used  for  roofing,"  says  Professor 
Sedgwick,  **  the  structure  of  the  rock  has  been  so  modified  that  the  traces 
of  its  original  deposition  are  quite  obliterated  ;  and  this  remark  does  not 
apply  merely  to  single  quarries,  but  sometimes  to  whole  mountains.  We 
can,  however,  in  many  slate  quarries,  and  even  in  hand  specimens  of 
slate,  discover  a  number  of  parallel  stripes,  sometimes  of  a  lighter,  and 
sometimes  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  general  mass  ;  and  in  rocks  of  the 
age  I  am  considering,  these  stripes  are  universally  parallel  to  the  true 
bedding  of  the  rocks.  The  proof  of  this  is  established  by  the  fact  that 
the  assumption  leads  to  consistent  results  ;  that  these  stripes  are  always 
parallel  to  true  beds  whenever  such  beds  can  be  discovered,  whether  by 
organic  remains,  by  the  alternations  of  dissimilar  deposits,  or  by  any 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  Second  Series,  p.  461. 
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other  ordinary  means.  Sometimes,  however,  all  -these  means  fail,  and 
we  may  ramble  for  miles  among  mountains  of  slate  without  seeing  a  sin- 
gle trace  of  their  original  stratification. 

**  I  think  it  obviousi"  continues  the  same  author,  *'  that  the  contortions 
of  slate  rocks  are  phenomena  quite  distinct  from  cleavage,  and  that  the 
carves  presented  by  such  formations  are  the  true  lines  of  disturbed  strata."* 

In  the  accompanying  section,  given  by  the  Professor  to  illustrate  these 

Fig.  223. 


Parallel  planes  of  cleavage  intersecting  curved  strata, 

appearances  in  the  Welsh  slate  rocks,  we  see  the  cleavage  planes  preserv- 
ing  an  almost  geometrical  parallelism,  while  they  pass  through  contorted 
strata  of  *'  hard  greenish  slate,  obviously  of  sedimentary  origin."  A. 
region  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  eight  to  ten  in  breadth,  exhibits 
this  structure  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Many  of  the  contorted  strata  **  are 
of  a  coarse  mechanical  structure  ;  but  subordinate  to  them  are  fine,  crys- 
talline, chloritic  slates.  But  the  coarser  beds  and  the  finer,  the  twisted 
and  the  straight,  have  all  been  subjected  to  one  change. 

"  The  slaty  cleavage,  however,  is  only  brought  out  in  perfection  where 
the  materials  of  the  rock  are  fine  and  homogeneous.  Yet  although  the 
eoarser  beds  are  not  slaty,  they  are  said  to  have  usually  a  grain  parallel 
to  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  finer  beds,  and  it  is  only  when  the  materials 
are  very  coarse  that  the  cleavage  planes  entirely  vanish."t 

It  is  admitted  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  that  some  beds  of  grey  wack£  are 
tabdivided  into  very  thin  laminse  which  resemble  slate,  and  are  used  for 
the  same  purposes,  yet  have  been  produced  by  aqueous  deposition.  Nay* 
in  certain  cases,  **  these  laminse  cannot  be  distinguished  by  their  mineral 
Btmcture  from  the  slates  of  cleavage."  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  call 
Biich  slates  of  deposition  '*  fkgstones,"  by  reference  to  their  sedimentary 
origin.  A  flagstone,  it  is  said,  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  a 
true  slate  of  cleavage  by  slight  deviations  in  its  plane  ;  occasionally  by 
what  is  called  the  ripple  mark  ;  by  a  dull  granular  surface  ;  by  scattered 
flakes  of  mica,  entirely  unlike  the  continuous  chloritic  flakes  of  a  true 
cleavage  ;  and  sometimes  by  organic  remains  studded  on  its  surface. 

Some  confusion  will,  I  fear,  arise  from  attempting  to  restrict  the  term 
•late  to  those  cases  alone  where  the  slaty  laminse  are  oblique  to  the  strati- 
fication ;  especially  as  we  have  seen  that  diagonal  lamination  may  be  pro- 

•  Sedgwick,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  Second  Series,  p.  474. 
t  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soo.  No.  44.  p.  9^. 
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duced  by  sedimentary  deposition,  and  that  too  in  some  instances  with 
considerable  regularity.  But,  whatever  nomenclature  we  adopt,  it  is  clear 
that  three  distinct  forms  of  structure  are  exhibited  in  certain  rocks 
throughout  large  districts :  viz. — first,  stratification ;  secondly,  joints ;  and 
thirdly,  slaty  cleavage  ;  the  two  last  having  no  connexion  with  true  bed- 
ding, and  having  been  superinduced  by  causes  absolutely  independent  of 
gravitation.  All  these  different  structures  must  have  different  names, 
even  though  there  be  some  cases  where  it  is  impossible,  after  carefully 
studying  the  phenomena,  to  decide  upon  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

Before  treating  of  joints,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  the  probable  origin 
of  slaty  cleavage  in  those  cases  where  it  is  decidedly  unconnected  with 
sedimentary  deposition.  Professor  Sedgwick  is  of  opinion  that  **  no 
retreat  of  parts,  no  contraction  in  dimensions,  in  passing  to  a  solid  state, 
can  account  for  the  phenomenon."  It  must  be  referred  to  crystalline  or 
polar  forces  acting  simultaneously  and  somewhat  uniformly,  in  given  direc- 
tions, on  large  masses  having  a  homogeneous  composition. 

**  There  is  at  first  sight  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  vastnets  of 
those  forces  which  nature  must  have  applied  in  producing  such  effects. 
But,  in  crystallization,  there  is  something  like  a  definite  polarity  in  each 
particle,  by  which  it  is  compelled  to  turn  in  a  given  direction,  and  groap 
itself  with  other  particles  in  definite  forms ;  and  if  this  modification  of 
internal  structure  be  carried  on  through  a  very  large  mass  of  matter,  is  it 
not  probable  that  there  is  an  accumulated  intensity  of  crystalline  action  in 
each  part,  so  that  the  whole  intensity  of  crystalline  force  modifying  the 
mass  is  not  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  necessary  to  crystallize  each 
part  independently,  but  is  some  function  of  that  sum,  whereby  it  may  be 
increased  almost  indefinitely  ?  I  see  nothing  improbable  in  this  kind  of 
accumulated  attraction."* 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  allusion  to  this  subject,  has  suggested  to  me, 
^^  that  if  rocks  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a  commencement  of  crys- 
tallization ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a  point  at  which 
the  particles  can  begin  to  move  amongst  themselves,  or  at  least  on  their  own 
axes,  some  general  law  must  then  determine  the  position  in  which  these 
particles  will  rest  on  cooling.  Probably,  that  position  will  have  some 
relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the  heat  escapes.  Now,  when  all,  or  a 
majority  of  particles  of  the  same  nature  have  a  general  tendency  to  one 
position,  that  must  of  course  determine  a  cleavage  plane.  Thus  we  see 
the  infinitessimal  crystals  of  fresh  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryte,  and 
some  other  such  bodies,  arrange  themselves  alike  in  the  fluid  in  which 
they  float ;  so  as,  when  stirred,  all  to  glance  with  one  light  and  give  the 
appearance  of  silky  filaments.  Some  sorts  of  soap  in  which  insoluble 
margarates  exist,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  mixed  with  water ; 

*  Sedgwick,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  Second  Seriei,  pp.  477,  478. 
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and  what  occurs  in  our  experiments  on  a  minute  scale,  may  occur  in 
nature  on  a  great  one,  &c."* 

Jointed  structure. — **  Besides  the  planes  of  cleavage,"  ohseryes  Professor 
Sedgwick,  *^  we  often  find  in  large  slate  quarries  one  or  more  sets  of  cross 
joints,  which,  combined  with  cleavage,  divide  the  rock  into  rhombohedral 
solids.  These  solids  are  not  capable  of  indefinite  subdivision  into  similar 
solids,  except  in  one  direction,  namely,  that  of  true  cleavage ;  and  in  this 
way,  even  in  hand  specimens,  we  may  generally  distinguish  the  true 
cleavage  planes  from  the  joints.  These  last  are  fissures  placed  at  definite 
distances  from  each  other,  the  masses  of  rock  between  them  having,  gene- 
rally speaking,  no  tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direction  parallel  to  them.  Such 
a  structure  seems  in  most  cases  to  have  been  produced  mechanically, 
either  by  a  strain  upon  the  rock  from  external  force,  producing  more  or 
less  regular  sets  of  cracks  and  fissures,  or  by  a  mechanical  tension  on  the 
mass,  produced  probably  by  contraction,  during  its  passage  from  a  fluid 
or  semifluid,  into  a  solid  state.  Cleavage  planes  are,  on  the  contrary, 
the  results  of  the  ultimate  chemical  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  a  rock, 
and  appear  in  most  cases  to  be  unconnected  with  any  direct  mechanical 
action. 

"  A  slaty  and  jointed  structure  are,  however,  often  exhibited  together; 
and  cases  may  arise  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  whether  a 
certain  set  of  fissures  are  to  be  called  joints,  or  cleavage  planes :  but  diffi- 
enlties  of  this  kind  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule."t 

The  jointed  structure  is  common  both  to  the  stratified  and  unstratified 
rocks ;  but  is  best  seen  in  the  unstratified,  as  in  granite,  or  columnar 
basalt.  In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  Mr.  Bakewell  has  well  remarked 
that  enormous  masses  of  limestone  are  cut  through  so  regularly  by  nearly 
vertical  partings,  and  these  are  often  so  much  more  conspicuous  than  the 
seams  of  stratification,  that  an  unexperienced  observer  will  almost  inevitably 
eonfound  them,  and  suppose  the  strata  to  be  perpendicular  when  in  fact 
they  are  almost  horizon tal4 

The  cause  of  this  tendency  to  a  jointed  structure  is  by  no  means  under- 
stood ;  but  it  appears,  from  recent  observations,  that  ice  sometimes  presents 
a  similar  arrangement  of  parts.  Scoresby,  indeed,  when  speaking  of  the 
icebergs  of  Spitzbergen,  had  long  ago  stated,  *'  that  they  are  full  of  rents, 
extending  perpendicularly  downwards,  and  dividing  them  into  innumera- 
ble columns."  Colonel  Jackson  has  lately  investigated  this  subject  more 
attentively,  and  has  found  that  the  ice  on  the  Neva,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at 
Ihe  beginning  of  a  thaw,  when  two  feet  in  thickness,  is  traversed  by  rows 
of  very  minute  air-bubbles  extending  in  straight  lines,  sometimes  a  little 


*  Letter  to  the  author,  dated  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  20, 1636. 
t  Sedgwick,  Geol.  Traiu.,  vol.  iii.  Second  Series,  pp.  480, 481. 
X  Introduction  to  Geology,  chap.  iv. 
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inflected,  from  Ihe  upper  surface  of  the  ice  towards  the  lover,  vithin 
from  two  to  five  inches  of  which  they  terminate.  "  Other  blocks  pre- 
iSDted  these  hubbies  united,  so  as  to  form  cylindrical  cansis,  a  little  thicker 
than  a  hone-hair.  Observing  still  further,"  he  says,  "  I  found  blocks  in 
which  the  process  was  more  advanced,  and  two,  three,  or  more  clefts, 
struck  off  in  diflerent  directions  from  the  vertical  veins,  so  that  a  sertion 
perpendicular  to  the  vein  would  represent  in  miniature  the  stsr-fonned 
cracks  of  timber.  Finally,  in  some  pieces;  these  cracks  united  rrom  lop 
to  bottom  of  the  veins,  separating  the  whole  moss  into  vertical  prisms, 
hsTing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sides.  In  this  slate  a  slight  shock  was 
sufficient  to  detach  them:  and  the  block  with  its  scattered  fragments 
was  in  all  respects  the  exact  miniature  resemblance,  in  crystal,  of  a  Giant's 
Causeway.  The  surface  was  like  a  tessellated  pavement,  and  the  columns 
rose  close,  adhering  and  parallel,  from  the  compact  mass  of  a  few  inches 
st  the  under  surfsce.  More  or  lees  time  is  required  for  the  process, 
which  I  have  since  seen  in  all  its  different  stages,"' 

Stralifieaiion  of  granittc  tchittt.- — If  we  examine  gneiss,  which  con- 
sists of  the  same  materials  as  granite,  or  mica-schist,  which  is  a  compound 
of  quartE  and  mica,  or  hornblende-schist,  which  is  formed  of  hornblende 
and  felspar,  or  any  other  member  of  the  so-called  primary  division,  we 
find  that  they  are  each  made  up  of  a  succession  of  beds,  the  planes  of 
which  are,  to  a  certainextent,  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  manner  analogoas 
to  that  exhibited  by  sedimentary  formations  of  all  ages.  They  may 
occasionally  exhibit,  in  addition,  both  a  jointed  and  a  slaty  structure  ; 
but  they  are  also  divided  into  uneven  foliated  layers,  or  in  some  cases 
into  thick  beds  which  resemble  strata  of  deposition. 

The  resemblance  to  stratification  in  the  granitic  schist  often  extends 
very  far ;  for  the  beds  are  occasionally  contorted,  or  they  are  made  np  of 
lamins  placed  diagonally,  as  in  many  sedimentary  formations  before  des- 
cribed,! such  lamins  not  being  regularly  parallel  like  the  planes  of  cleavage. 

This  disposition  of  the  layers  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram, 
in  which  I  have  represented  carefully  the  stratification  of  a  coarse  argil- 
Fig.  SM. 
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laeeoQS  schist,  which  I  examiaed  in  the  Pyrenees,  part  of  which  approaches 
in  character  to  a  green  and  blue  roofing  slate,  while  part  is  extremely 
quartzose,  the  whole  mass  passing  downwards  into  micaceous  schist* 
The  vertical  section  here  exhibited  is  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  the 
layers  are  sometimes  so  thin  that  fifty  may  be  counted  in  the  thickness 
of  an  inch.     Some  of  them  consist  of  pure  quartz. 

Another  striking  point  of  analogy  between  the  stratification  of  the  crys- 
talline formations  and  that  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  periods,  is  the 
alternation,  in  each,  of  beds  varying  greatly  in  composition,  colour,  and 
thickness.  We  observe,  for  instance,  gneiss  alternating  with  layers  of 
black  hornblende-schist,  or  with  granular  quartz,  or  limestone  ;  and  the 
interchange  of  these  different  strata  may  be  repeated  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  times.  In  like  manner,  mica-schist  alternates  with  chiorite- 
schist,  and  with  granular  limestone  in  thin  layers. 

As  we  observe  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations  strata  of  pure 
siliceous  sand  alternating  with  micaceons  sand  and  with  layers  of  clay,  so 
in  the  **  primary"  we  have  beds  of  pure  quartz  rock  alternating  with  mica- 
schist  and  clay-slate.  As  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  series  we  meet 
with  limestone  alternating  again  and  again  with  micaceous  or  argillaceoui 
sand,  so  we  find  in  the  ''  primary"  gneiss  and  mica-schist  alternating 
with  pure  and  impure  granular  limestones. 

PoBsage  of  gneiss  into  granite. — But  if  we  attribute  the  stratification 
of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  associated  rocks,  to  sedimentary  depo* 
sition  from  a  fluid,  we  encounter  this  difficulty, — that  there  is  often  a 
transition  from  gneiss,  a  member  of  the  stratified  and  therefore  sedimentary 
series,  into  granite,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  of  igneous  origin.  Gneisf 
18  composed  of  the  same  ingredients  as  granite,  and  its  texture  is  equally 
erystalline.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  thick  beds,  and  in  these  the  rock  if 
often  quite  undistinguishable,  in  hand  specimens,  from  granite ;  yet  the 
lines  of  stratification  are  still  evident.  These  lines,  it  is  conceived,  imply 
deposition  from  water ;  while  the  passage  into  granite  would  lead  us  to 
infer  an  igneous  origin.  In  what  manner,  then,  can  these  apparently  con- 
flicting views  be  reconciled  ?  The  Huttonian  hypothesis  offers,  I 
think,  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem.  According  to  that 
theory,  the  materials  of  gneiss  were  originally  deposited  from  water  in 
the  usual  form  of  aqueous  strata ;  but  these  strata  were  subsequently 
altered  by  subterranean  heat,  so  as  to  assume  a  new  texture.  The  reader 
will  be  in  some  degree  prepared,  by  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  to  conclude,  that  when  voluminous  masses  of  melted  and  incan- 
descent rock,  accompanied  by  intensely  heated  gases  under  great  press- 
ure, have  been  for  ages  in  contact  with  sedimentary  deposits,  they  may 
]iroduce  great  alterations  in  their  texture ;  and  this  alteration  may  admit 
of  every  intermediate  gradation  between  that  resulting  from  perfect  fusion 
and  the  slightest  modification  which  heat  can  produce. 
Vol.  II.— 3  M 
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Some  li^hthas  been  thrown  on  the  changes  which  stratified  masses  may 
undergo  subsequently  to  their  original  deposition  by  direct  experiment  on 
the  fusion  of  rocks  in  the  laboratory,  and  still  more  by  observations  on 
strata  in  contact  with  igneous  veins  and  dikes.  In  studying  the  latter 
class  of  phenomena,  we  have  the  advantage  of  examining  the  condition 
of  the  same  continuous  rock  at  some  distance  from  the  dike,  where  it 
has  escaped  the  infhienc^  of  heat,  and  its  state  where  it  has  been  near  tOy 
or  in  contact  with,  the  fused  mass.  The  changes  thus  exhibited  may  be 
regarded  as  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments,  made  by  nature  on  a 
greater  scale  than  we  can  imitate,  and  under  every  variety  of  conditiony 
in  respect  to  the  mineral  ingredients  acted  upon,  the  intensity  of  heat  or 
pressure,  and  the  celerity  or  slowness  of  the  cooling  process. 

Strata  altered  by  volcanic  dikes — Flase  Newydd. — One  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  alteration  in  the  proximity  of  a  volcanic  dike 
occurs  near  Plass  Newydd,  in  Anglesea,  described  by  professor  Henslow. 
The  dike  is  134  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  a  rock  which  is  a  compound 
of  felspar  and  augite  (dolerite  of  some  authors).  Strata  of  shale  and 
argillaceous  limestone,  through  which  it  cuts  perpendicularly,  are  altered 
to  a  distance  of  thirty,  or  even,  in  some  places,  to  thirty-five  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  dike.  The  shale,  as  it  approaches  the  basalt,  becomes  gradu* 
ally  more  compact,  and  is  most  indurated  where  nearest  the  junction* 
Here  it  loses  part  ef  its  schistose  structure,  but  the  separation  into  paral- 
lel layers  is  still  discernible.  In  several  places  the  shale  is  converted 
into  hard  porcellanous  jasper.  In  the  most  hardened  part  of  the  mass 
the  fossil  shells,  principally  Froductss^  are  nearly  obliterated ;  yet  even 
here  their  impressions  may  frequently  be  traced.  The  argillaceous  lime- 
stone undergoes  analogous  mutations,  losing  its  earthy  texture  as  it 
approaches  the  dike,  and  becoming  granular  and  crystalline.  But  tlie 
most  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  appearance  in  the  shale  of  numer- 
ous crystals  of  analcime  and  garnet,  which  are  distinctly  confined  to  those 
portions  of  the  rock  affected  by  the  dike,*  Garnets  have  been  observed, 
under  very  analogous  circumstances,  in  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  where  they  also  occur  in  shale  and  limestone,  altered  by  a 
basaltic  dike.  This  discovery  is  most  interesting,  because  garnets  oAen 
abound  in  mica-schist ;  and  we  see  in  the  instance  above,  cited  that  they 
did  not  previously  exist  in  the  shale  and  limestone,  but  have  evidently 
been  produced  by  heat  or  heated  gases  in  rocks  in  which  the  marks  of 
stratification  have  not  been  effaced. 

Stirling  Castle, — To  select  another  example  of  alteration  by  dikes : 
the  rock  of  Stirling  Castle  is  a  calcareous  sandstone,  fractured  and  forcibly 
displaced  by  a  mass  of  green-stone,  which  has  evidently  invaded  the  strata 
4n  a  melted  state.     The  sandstone  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed 

*  Trans,  of  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.,  yol.  i.  p.  406. 
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a  texture  approaching  to  homstone  near  the  junction.  So  also  in  Arthur's 
Seat  and  Salisbury  Craig,  near  Edinburgh,  a  sandstone  is  seen  to  come 
in  contact  with  green-stone,  and  to  be  converted  into  a  jaspideoue  rock.* 

jSntrim. — In  several  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  chalk  with  flints  is  traversed  by  basaltic  dikes.  The  chalk  m 
there  converted  into  granular  marble  near  the  basalt,  the  change  some- 
times extending  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  dike,  being  greatest 
near  the  point  of  contact,  and  thence  gradually  decreasing  till  it  becomes 
efanescent.  **The  extreme  effect,"  says  Dr.  Berger,  **  presents  a  dark 
bfown  crystalline  limestone,  the  crystals  running  in  flakes  as  large  as 
those  of  coarse  primitive  limestone ;  the  next  state  is  saccharine,  then 
fine-grained  and  arenaceous ;  a  compact  variety,  having  a  porcellanous 
aspect,  and  a  bluish-gray  colour,  succeeds :  this,  towards  the  outer  edge, 
becomes  yellowish-white,  and  insensibly  graduates  into  the  unaltered 
chalk*  The  flints  in  the  altered  chalk  usually  assume  a  gray  yellowish 
Golonr."t  All  traces  of  organic  remains  are  eflaced  in  that  part  of  the 
limestone  which  is  most  crystalline. 

As  the  carbonic  acid  has  not  been  expelled,  in  this  instance,  from  that 
part  of  the  rock  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  melted,  the  change 
INTobably  took  place  under  considerable  pressure ;  for  Sir  James  Hall  proved 
that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  require  the  weight  of  about 
1700  feet  of  sea-water,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  a 
edumn  of  liquid  lava  about  000  feet  high,  to  prevent  this  acid  from  being 
given  off.  The  experiments  of  Faraday  have  recently  shown  that,  if 
carbonate  of  lime  be  perfectly  dry,  it  may  be  melted  under  a  very  slight 
pressure,  without  the  carbonic  acid  assuming  a  gaseous  form ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  earth's  crust  calcareous  rocks  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
entirely  free  from  moisture. 

Another  of  the  dikes  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland  has  converted  a  mass 
of  red  sandstone  into  homstone.f  By  another,  the  slate-clay  of  the  coal- 
measures  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed  the  character  of  flinty 
slate  ;§  and  in  another  place  the  slate  clay  of  the  lias  has  been  changed 
into  9inty  slate,  which  still  retains  numerous  impressions  of  ammonites.l 
One  of  the  green-stone  dikes  of  the  same  country  passes  through  a  bed  of 
coal,  which  it  reduces  to  a  cinder  for  the  space  of  nine  feet  on  each 
side.f     Yet  there  are  places  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  chalk  is 

*  lUost.  of  Hutt.  Theory,  §§  253  and  261.    Dr.  MacColloch,  Geol.  Trans.,  Furit 

ly  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
t  Dr.  Berger,  Geol.  Trans.,  Firat  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  172. 
t  Rev.  W.  Conjbeare,  Geol.  Trans.,  First  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  201. 
i  Ibid.,  p.  205. 
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scarcely,  if  at  all,  altered  by  the  pontact  of  basaltic  dikest  and  a  sioiUar 
phenomenon  is  not  unfreqnent  in  other  districts^  at  the  junction  of  trap 
with  diflferent  kinds  of  strata.  This  great  inequality  in  tlie  eflects  of  the 
igneous  rocks  may  often  arise  from  an  original  diflerence  in  their  tempera- 
ture and  in  that  of  the  entangled  gases,  such  as  is  ascertained  to  prevail 
in  difierent  lavas,  or  in  the  same  lava  near  its  source,  and  at  a  distance 
from  it.  The  power  also  of  the  invaded  rocks  to  conduct  heat  may 
vary  according  to  their  composition,  structure,  and  the  fractures  which 
they  may  have  experienced,  and,  perhaps,  as  I  shall  hint  in  the  oequel, 
the  quantity  of  steam  or  hot  water  they  contain.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  some  cases  the  melted  rock  may  begin  to  cool  from  the 
first ;  whereas,  in  other  cases,  although  parting  constantly  with  its  heat, 
it  may  receive  fresh  accessions  of  caloric  from  below. 

The  secondary  sandstones  in  Sky  are  converted  into  solid  quartz  in 
several  places  where  they  come  in  contact  with  veins  or  masses  of  trap ; 
and  a  bed  of  quartz,  says  Dr.  MacCuUoch,  has  been  found  near  a  mass 
of  trap,  among  the  coal  strata  of  Fife,  which  was  in  all  probability  a 
stratum  of  ordinary  sandstone  subsequently  indurated  by  the  action  of 
heat.* 

JlUerations  of  strata  in  contact  with  jrrom^e.— Having  selected  these 
from  innumerable  examples  of  changes  produced  by  volcanic  dikes,  we 
may  next  consider  those  caused  by  the  contiguity  of  plutonic  rocks.  To 
some  of  these  I  have  already  adverted,  when  speaking  of  granite  feins, 
and  endeavouring  to  establish  the  igneous  origin  of  granite.  It  was  stated 
that  the  main  body  of  the  Cornish  granite  sends  forth  veins  through  the 
killas  of  that  country ,t-*-a  coarse  argillaceous  schist,  which  is  converted 
into  hornblende-schist  near  the  contact  with  the  veins.  These  appearances 
are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  killas  in  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  a  small  island  nearly  300  feet  high,  situated  in  the  bay,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  from  Penzance. 

The  granite,  says  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  has 
intruded  itself  into  the  grey  wack^,  twisting  and  contorting  the  strata,  and 
sending  veins  into  them.  Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become 
*'  micaceous,  others  more  indurated,  and  with  the  characters  of  mica-slate 
and  gneiss,  while  others  again  appear  converted  into  a  hard-zoned  rock 
strongly  impregnated  with  felspar.":!: 

We  learn  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Dufr^noy,  that  in  the  eastern 
Pyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite  posterior  in  date  to  the 
lias  and  chalk  of  that  district,  and  that  these  secondary  rocks  are  greatly 
altered  in  texture,  and  often  charged  with  iron  ore,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  granite.  Thus  in  the  environs  of  St.  Martin,  near  St.  Paul  de 
F^nouillet,  the  chalky  limestone  becomes  more  crystalline  and  saccharoid 

•  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.  p.  206.  t  See  diagram,  Fig.  221.,  ante,  p.  476. 

t  Geol.  Manual,  p.  479. 
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H  il  Approachea  tbe  granite,  and  loaea  all  tracea  of  ihe  foaiila  which  it 
previously  contained  in  abandance.  At  aome  pointa  alio  il  becomn 
dolomitic,  and  filled  with  small  veina  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  apota  of 
red  iron-ore.  At  Rancid  ihe  lias  Dearest  the  granite  is  not  only  filled 
with  iron-ore,  but  charged  with  pyritea,  tremolite,  garnet,  and  a  new 
nineral  eomewhat  allied  to  felspar,  called,  from  tbe  place  in  the  Pyreneea 
where  it  occnrs,  "  couzeranite." 

In  the  department  of  the  Hautea  Alpes,  in  France,  near  Vizille,  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  traced  a  black  argillaceous  limestone,  charged  with 
belentnttM,  to  within  a  few  yards  of  a  mass  of  granite.  Here  tlie  Iim«- 
Mone  begins  to  put  on  a  granular  texture,  but  is  extremely  fine-grained. 
When  nearer  the  junction,  it  becomes  gray  and  has  a  saccharoid  structure. 
In  another  locality,  near  Ghampoleon,  a  granite  composed  of  quartz, 
Uack  mica,  and  rose-coloured  felspar,  is  obserred  partly  to  overlie  iba 
Mcondary  rocks,  producing  an  alteration  which  extends  for  about  thirty 
fwt  downwards,  diminishing  in  the  beds  which  lie  farthest  from  the  gra- 
nite.    (See  Fig.  32S.)     In  the  allerad  mass  the  argillaceous  beds  are 
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hardened,  the  limestone  is  saccharoid,  the  grits  quartzose,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  is  a  tliin  layer  of  an  I  nperfecl  granilc  It  is  slso  an  im- 
portant circumstance,  that  near  the  point  of  contact  both  the  granite  and 
the  secondary  rocks  become  metaliferous  and  contain  ne^ts  and  small 
Teina  of  blende,  galena,  iron,  and  copper  pyrites  The  stratified  rocks 
become  harder  and  more  crystalline  but  the  granite  on  the  contrary, 
softer  and  less  perfectly  crystallized  near  the  junction  ' 

*  EUedeUcHiiiioDt, ■urloHontagnciderOimUi&o., Mim.  de  USoc.d'Hirt. 
Nat  de  Pvii,  tome  t. 
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It  will  appear  from  sections  in  the  Alps,  described  by  MM.  Hugi  and 
Studer,  that  some  of  the  secondary  beds  of  limestone  and  slate,  which  are 
in  a  similar  manner  overlaid  by  granite,  have  been  altered  into  gneiss  and 
mica-schist.*  Some  of  these  altered  sedimentary  formations  are  supposed, 
by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  lias  of  England,  and 
others  to  be  even  as  modem  as  the  Jurassic  or  oolite  formations. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt,  in  these  cases,  that  the  heat  communicated  by 
the  granitic  mass,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  gases  at  a  high  temperature, 
have  reduced  the  contiguous  strata  to  semifusion,  and  that,  on  cooling 
slowly,  the  rock  assumed  a  crystalline  texture.  The  experiments  of 
Gregory  Watt  prove,  distinctly,  that  a  rock  need  not  be  perfectly  melted 
in  order  that  a  re-arrangement  of  its  component  particles  should  take 
place,  and  that  a  more  crystalline  texture  should  ensue.t  We  may  easily 
suppose,  therefore,  that  all  traces  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains 
may  be  destroyed,  and  that  new  chemical  combinations  may  arise,  without 
the  mass  being  so  fused  as  that  the  lines  of  stratification  should  be  wholly 
obliterated. 

In  allusion  to  the  passage  from  granite  to  gneiss,  above  describedj  Dr* 
'MacCuUoch  remarks,  that,  *'  in  numerous  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the 
leading  masses  of  gneiss  are  schistose,  evenly  stratified,  and  scarcely  ever 
traversed  by  granite  veins,  they  become  contorted  and  irregular  as  they 
approach  the  granite ;  assuming  also  the  granitic  character,  and  becoming 
intersected  by  veins,  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mass* 
The  conclusion,"  he  adds,  "  is  obvious  ;  the  fluid  granite  has  invaded  the 
aqueous  stratum  as  far  as  its  influence  could  reach,  and  thus  far  has  filled 
it  with  veins,  disturbed  its  regularity,  and  generated  in  it  a  new  mineral 
character,  often  absolutely  confounded  with  its  own.  And  if  the  more 
remote  beds,  and  those  alternating  with  other  rocks,  are  not  thus  affected, 
it  is  not  only  that  it  has  acted  less  on  those  ;  but  that,  if  it  had  equally 
affected  them,  they  never  could  have  existed,  or  would  have  been  all 
granitic  and  venous  gneiss. "§ 

It  should,  however,  be  understood,  that  the  alterations  caused  by  vol- 
canic dikes,  granite  veins,  and  even  large  masses  of  granite,  can  only 
afford  us  some  analogy  to  those  which  have  given  rise  to  the  metamorphic 
structure ;  for,  according  to  the  views  explained  in  the  second  book 
(Chaps,  xviii.  and  xix.),  volcanic  heat  itself  may  be  derived  from  chemical 
and  electrical  action  pervading  large  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  This 
action,  which,  when  most  intense,  may  reduce  the  elements  of  rocks  to 
fusion,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  perfect  granitic  structure,  may  perhaps. 


*  Hugi,  Natur.  HistoriBche  A]penrei8e>  Soleure,  1830.    Studer,  Weitlichen  Alpen. 
t  PhU.  Trans.,  1804.  |  See  ante,  p.  490. 

§  Syst  of  Geo!.,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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when  less  energetic,  give  rise  to  a  crystalline  texture,  without  destroying 
stratification. 

As  to  the  degree  of  heat  required  to  superinduce  such  changes,  it  mustf 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  be  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  some  geolo- 
gists object  to  the  metamorphic  theory,  on  the  ground  that  rocks  are 
extremely  bad  condactors  of  heat.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  consideration* 
how  far  heat,  instead  of  being  conducted  through  the  solid  parts  of  rocks, 
may  be  carried  by  heated  gases  through  their  pores  ;  for  we  have  seen 
that  volcanic  eruptions  are  attended  by  the  evolution  of  steam  and  other 
gasesy  which  rush  out  in  enormous  volume,  and  at  a  high  temperature,  for 
daysy  weeks,  or  years  continuously,  and  which  are  given  off  by  lava  even 
after  it  has  begun  to  assume  a  solid  form.  These  aeriform  fluids,  if  unable 
to  force  their  way  into  the  atmosphere,  may,  nevertheless,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  rocks,  pass  through  their  pores.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Henry,  water,  under  an  hydrostatic  pressure  of  ninety-six  feet, 
will  absorb  three  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  it  can  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Altliough  this  increased  power  of 
absorption  would  be  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  temperature 
feand  to  exist  as  we  descend  in  the  earth,  yet  Professor  Bischoff  has 
shown  that  the  heat  by  no  means  augments  in  such  a  proportion  as  to 
eoonteract  the  effect  of  augmented  pressure.*  There  are  other  gases* 
as  well  as  the  carbonic  acid,  which  water  absorbs,  and  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure.  Now  even  the  most  compact  rocks 
may  be  regarded,  before  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  dried, 
in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with  water;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  heated 
gmses  brought  into  contact  with  them,  at  great  depths,  may  be  absorbed 
readily,  and  transfused  through  their  pores.  Although  the  gaseous  matter 
first  absorbed  would  soon  be  condensed,  and  part  with  its  heat,  yet  the 
eontinued  arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  below,  might,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  cause  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  with  it  that  of  the  contain- 
ing rock,  to  be  materially  raised. 

M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  the  metaliferous  gneiss  near  Clermont, 
in  Anvergne,  states  that  all  the  minute  fissures  of  the  rock  are  quite  satu- 
rated with  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  rises  plentifully  from  the  soil 
theie  and  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  various  ele- 
ments of  the  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of  the  quartz,  are  all  softened ; 
and  new  combinations  of  the  acid,  with  lime,  iron,  and  manganese,  are 
eontinoally  in  progress.! 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  subterranean  gases  is  afforded  by 
the  stufas  of  St.  Calogero,  situated  in  the  largest  of  the  Lipari  Islands. 
Here,  according  to  the  description  lately  published  by  Hoffmann,  hori- 

*  PoggendorTi  Annalen,  No.  XVI.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  209. 
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lontal  strata  of  tuff,  extending  for  four  miles  along  the  coast,  and  forming 
diifs  more  than  200  feet  high,  have  hecn  discoloured  in  various  places* 
and  strangely  altered  by  the  "  ali-penetrating  vapours."  Dark  clays  have 
become  yellow,  or  often  snow-white;  or  have  assumed  a  chequered  and 
brecciated  appearance,  being  crossed  with  ferruginous  red  stripes.  In 
some  places  the  fumeroles  have  been  found  by  analysis  to  consist  partly 
of  sublimations  of  oxide  of  iron ;  but  it  also  appears  that  veins  of  calcedony 
and  opal,  and  others  of  fibrous  gypsum,  have  resulted  from  these  volcanic 
exhalations.* 

I  have  before  referred  to  M.  Virlet's  account  of  the  corrosion  of  hard* 
flinty,  and  jaspideous  rocks  near  Corinth,  by  the  prolonged  agency  of 
subterranean  gases  ;t  and  to  Dr.  Daubeny*s  description  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  trachytic  rocks  in  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples,  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  muriatic  acid  gases.l 

Although  in  all  these  instances  we  can  only  study  the  phenomena  aa 
exhibited  at  the  surface,  it  is  clear  that  the  gaseous  fluids  must  have  made 
their  way  through  the  whole  thickness  of  porous  or  fissured  rocks,  which 
intervene  between  the  subterranean  reservoirs  of  gas  and  the  external  air. 
The  extent,  therefore,  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  the  vapours  have  per* 
meated  and  are  now  permeating,  may  be  thousands  of  fathoms  in  thick- 
ness, and  their  heating  and  modifying  influence  may  be  spread  throughoat 
the  whole  of  this  solid  mass. 

The  study  of  metal iferous  veins,  also,  especially  those  which  are 
admitted  to  be  fissures  filled  from  below,  is  calculated  to  throw  light  on 
the  manner  in  which  heated  vapours  and  aqueous  solutions  may  find  their 
way  up  through  the  interstices  of  rocks,  raising  their  temperature,  and 
'  sometimes  transfusing  into  them  new  mineral  substances.  A  great  num- 
ber of  these  fissures  have  evidently  been  filled  in  the  first  instance  with 
rubbish,  resulting  from  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks  ;  and  through 
this  rubbish  various  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  metallic  vapours  or  solutions 
appear  to  have  risen,  causing  precipitates  of  quartz,  hornstone,  calcareous 
spar,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  metals,  oflen  perfectly  distinct  in  their  compo- 
sition from  any  of  the  elements  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  walls  of  such 
fissures.  Proofs  are  not  wanting  that  these  rents  have  been  caused  and 
filled  at  difierent  epochs.  Thus,  for  example,  some  of  the  silver  and  cobalt 
veins  in  Bohemia  appear,  from  the  observations  of  Mayer  and  Foumet,  to 
be  of  the  age  of  the  chalk,§  while  other  metaliferous  veins,  in  the  same 
district,  were  contemporaneous  with  a  tertiary  basalt)  M.  Necker  has 
also  shown  that  a  relation  exists  between  the  position  of  numerous  metallic 


*  Hoffmann's  Liparischen  Inseln,  p.  38.  Leipzi^f,  1832. 

t  See  ante,  p.  126  ;  and  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  330. 

i  See  Vol.  I.  p.  320,  321 ;  and  Daubeny^t  Volcanoa,  p.  167. 

4  D'Aubuisson,  Traits  de  G4og.f  torn.  iii.  p.  497. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  608. 
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feios  in  various  countries  and  subjacent  masses  of  plutonic  rock ;  so 
tkat  the  emanations  rising  from  such  igneous  masses  may,  in  many 
instances,  have  given  rise  to  the  more  crystalline  substances,  whether 
metallic  or  not,  which  constitute  the  contents  of  the  veins. 

If,  after  more  fully  reflecting  upon  those  various  causes  of  change  in 
the  composition  and  stnicture  of  rocks,  which  have  only  been  glanced  at 
in  the  above  sketch,  the  reader  conceives  the  possibility  of  a  very  great 
amount  of  alteration  being  induced  in  the  course  of  time,  he  may  be  pre- 
pared to  conjecture  that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  nothing  more  than 
altered  micaceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  and  that  granular  quartz 
may  have  been  derived  from  siliceous  sandstone,  and  compact  quartz 
from  the  same  materials.  Clay-slate  may  be  altered  shale,  and  shale 
appears  to  be  clay  which  has  been  subjected  to  great  pressure.  Granular 
marble  has  probably  originated  in  tlie  form  of  ordinary  limestone,  having 
in  many  instances  been  replete  with  shells  and  corals  now  obliterated! 
while  calcareous  sands  and  marb  have  been  changed  into  impure  crystal* 
line  limestones. 

'*  Qornblende-schist,"  says  Dr.  MacCulloeh,  <*  may  at  first  have  been 
mere  day  ;  for  clay  or  shale  is  found  altered  by  trap  into  Lydian  stone,  a 
snbfltance  differing  from  hornblende-schist  almost  solely  in  compactness 
and  uniformity  of  texture.'"'^  **  In  Shetland,"  remarks  the  same  author, 
*'  argillaceous-schist  (or  clay-slate),  when  in  contact  with  granite,  is  some- 
times converted  into  hornblende-schist,  the  schist  becoming  first  siliceous, 
and  ultimately,  at  the  contact,  hornblende-schist. "t 

^seciated  with  the  rocks  termed  priipary,  we  meet  with  anthracite, 
just  as  we  find  beds  of  coal  in  sedimentary  formations  ;  and  we  know 
thtt,  in  the  vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  coal  is  converted  into  anthracite. 
This  theory,  if  confirmed  by  observation  and  experiment,  may  enable 
OS  to  accoujit  for  the  high  position  in  the  series  usually  held  by  clay-slate 
velatively  to  hornblende-schist,  as  also  to  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which 
so  eommbnly  alternate  with  hornblende-schist ;  for  we  must  suppose  the 
heat  which  alters  the  strata  to  proceed,  in  almost  all  cases,  from  below 
mpwards,  and  to  act  with  greatest  intensity  on  the  inferior  strata.  If, 
llierefore,  several  sets  of  argillaceous  strate  or  shales  be  superimposed 
mpon  each  other  in  a  vertical  series  of  beds  in  the  same  district,  the  lowest 
ef  these  will  be  converted  into  hornblende-schist,  while  the  uppermost 
May  continue  in  the  condition  of  clay-slate. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  secondary 
stnta  difi*ers  essentially  from  that  of  the  crystelline  schists  into  which 
Ibey  are  supposed  to  be  convertible.!  The  **  primary"  schists,  it  is  said, 
usuaily  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash  or  of  soda,  which  the 


•  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.  p.  210.  f  Ibid.,  p.  211 

t  Dr.  Boase,  Primary  Geology,  p.  319. 
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secondary  clays,  shales  and  slates  do  not,  these  last  being  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  felspathic  rocks,  from  which  the  alkaline  matter  has 
been  abstracted  during  the  process  of  decomposition.  But  this  reasoning 
proceeds  on  insufficient  and  apparently  mistaken  data ;  for  a  large  portion 
of  what  is  usually  called  clay,  marl,  shale,  and  slate  does  actually  contain 
a  certain  and  often  a  considerable  proportion  of  alkali ;  so  that  h  is  dif- 
ficult in  many  countries  to  obtain  clay  or  shale  sufficiently  free  from 
alkaline  ingredients  to  allow  of  their  being  burnt  into  bricks  or  used  for 
pottery. 

Thus  the  argillaceous  shales,  as  they  are  called,  and  slates  of  the  old 
red-sandstone,  in  Forfarshire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  so  much 
charged  with  alkali,  derived  from  triturated  felspar,  that,  instead  of  hard- 
ening when  exposed  to  fire,  they  melt  readily  into  a  glass.  They  contain 
no  lime,  but  appear  to  consist  of  extremely  minute  grains  of  the  varions 
ingredients  of  granite,  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  coarser-grained 
varieties,  and  in  almost  all  the  interposed  sandstones.  These  laminated 
clays,  marls,  and  shales  might  certainly,  if  crystallized,  resemble  in  eom- 
position  many  of  the  primary  strata. 

Another  objection  to  the  metamorphic  theory  has  been  derived  from 
the  alternation  of  highly  crystalline  strata  with  others  having  a  less  crys- 
talline texture.  The  heat,  it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below  most  have 
traversed  the  less  altered  schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more  crys- 
talline bed.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  number  of 
strata  differing  greatly  in  composition  from  each  other  be  subjected  to 
equal  quantjties  of  heat,  there  is  every  probability  that  some  will  be 
more  fusible  than  others.  Some,  for  example,  will  contain  soda,  potash, 
lime,  or  some  other  ingredient  capable  of  acting  as  a  flux  ;  while  others 
may  be  destitute  of  the  same  elements,  and  so  refractory  as  to  be  very 
slightly  affected  by  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  reducing  others  to  semi- 
fusion.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  as*  a  general  rule,  the  less 
crystalline  rocks  do  really  occur  in  the  upper,  and  the  more  crystalline 
in  the  lower  part  of  each  metamorphic  series. 

To  some  it  appears  a  phenomenon  very  difficult  of  explanation,  that 
detached  masses  of  granite,  and  even  layers  of  it,  should  often  occor  in 
the  midst  of  strata,  near  their  contact  with  granite.  This  appearance  of 
isolation  is  usually  deceptive,  arising  from  the  intersection  in  a  vertical 
precipice  of  tortuous  veins  of  granite,  as  Professor  Henslow  has  shown  to 
be  the  case  in  several  places  in  the  cliffs  of  Anglesea.*  I  may  also 
remark,  that  if  unaltered  sedimentary  strata  contained  here  and  there 
layers  or  nests  of  the  ingredients  of  granite,  the  rest  of  the  mass  consisting 
of  different  materials,  and  if  the  temperature  of  the  whole  has  been  suffi- 
ciently raised  by  plutonic  action,  the  result  might  be,  that  nodules  and 
threads  of  granite  might  be  formed  in  certain  spots  only. 

•  Camb.  Trans.,  vol.  i. 
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7%«  term  •*  Ifypogene'*  proposed  instead  of  Primary. — It  will  appear 
from  the  reasoning  explained  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the 
popular  nomenclature  of  Geology,  in  reference  to  the  rocks  called  *«  pri- 
mary," is  not  only  imperfect,  but  in  a  great  degree  founded  on  a  false 
theory  ;  inasmuch  as  some  granites  and  granitic  schists  are  of  origin  pos- 
terior to  many  secondary  rocks.  In  other  words,  some  primary  forma-  \ 
<aon8  can  already  be  shown  to  be  newer  than  many  secondary  groups — / 
a  manifest  contradiction  in  terms.  ' 

Yet  granite  and  gneiss,  and  the  families  of  stratified  and  unstratified 
rocks  connected  with  each  of  them,  belong  to  one  great  natural  division 
of  mineral  masses  having  certain  characters  in  common ;  and  it  is  there- 
lore  convenient  that  the  class  to  which  they  belong  should  receive  some 
common  name — a  name  which  must  not  be  of  chronological  import,  and 
must  express,  on  the  one  hand,  some  peculiarity  equally  attributable  to 
granite  and  gneiss  (to  tlie  plutonic  as  well  as  the  altered  rocks),  and 
which,  on  the  other,  must  have  reference  to  characters  in  which  those 
rocks  differ,  both  from  the  volcanic  and  from  the  unaltered  sedimentary 
strata.  I  propose  the  term  '*  hypogene"  for  this  purpose,  derived  from 
mw^  tubtery  and  yifojuah  nascor,  a  word  implying  the  theory  that  granite 
and  gneiss  are  both  nether-formed  rocks^  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed 
their  present  form  and  structure  at  the  surface.  It  is  true  that  gneiss  and  all 
•tratified  rocks  must  have  been  deposited  originally  at  the  surface,  or  on 
that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  is  covered  by  water ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  explained  in  this  and  the  foregoing  chapter,  they  could 
never  have  acquired  their  crystalline  texture,  unless  acted  upon  by  heat 
and  chemical  forces  under  pressure  in  those  regions,  and  under  those  cir- 
enmstanees  where  the  plutonic  rocks  are  generated. 

The  term  **  Metamorphic'^  proposed  for  stratified  primary, — We  may 
divide  the  hypogene  rocks,  then,  into  the  unstratified,  or  plutonic,  and 
the  altered  stratified.  For  these  last  the  term  ''  metamorphic'^  (from  /utT«, 
iritnSf  /utc^4ii^  forma,)  may  be  used.  The  last  mentioned  name  need  not, 
however,  be  often  resorted  to,  because  we  may  speak  of  hypogene  strata, 
hy^gene  limestone,  hypogene  schist ^  and  this  appellation  will  suffice  to 
distinguish  the  formations  so  designated  from  the  plutonic  rocks.  By 
referring  to  the  table  (No.  II.  p.  509),  the  reader  will  see  the  chronolo- 
gical relation  which  I  conceive  tlie  two  classes  of  hypogene  rocks  to 
hear  to  the  strata  of  different  ages. 

'No  order  of  succession  in  hypogene  formations. — When  we  regard 
the  tertiary  and  secondary  formations  simply  as  mineral  masses  uncharac- 
terized  by  organic  remains,  we  perceive  an  indefinite  series  of  beds  of 
limestone,  clay,  marl,  siliceous  sand,  sandstone,  coal,  and  other  materials, 
alternating  again  and  again  without  any  fixed  or  determinate  order  of 
position.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  hypogene  formations ;  for  in  these 
a  similar  want  of  arrangement  is  manifest,  if  we  compare  those  occurring 
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in  diflferent  coantries.  Gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende  schist,  quartz- 
rock,  hypogene  limestone,  and  the  rest,  have  no  invariable  order  of  super- 
position, although,  for  reasons  above  explained,  clay-slate  must  usually 
hold  a  superior  position  relatively  to  horneblende  schisU 

I  do  not  deny  that,  in  a  particular  mountain-chain,  a  chronological  suc- 
cession of  hypogene  formations  may  be  recognised,  for  the  same  reason 
that  in  a  country  of  limited  extent  there  is  an  order  of  position  in  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  rocks,  limestone  predominating  in  one  part  of  the 
series,  clay  in  another,  siliceous  sand  in  a  third,  and  so  of  other  com- 
pounds. It  is  probable  that  a  similar  prevalence  of  a  regular  order  of 
arrangement  in  the  hypogene  series  throughout  certain  districts  led  the 
earlier  geologists  into  a  belief  that  they  should  be  able  to  fix  a  definite 
order  of  succession  for  the  various  members  of  this  great  class  throughout 
the  world. 

That  expectation  has  certainly  not  been  realized ;  yet  was  it  more  rea- 
sonable than  the  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  particular  kinds  of  rock 
which  were  admitted  to  be  of  sedimentary  origin  ;  for  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a  remarkable  identity  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  hypogene  forma- 
tions, both  stratified  and  unstratified,  in  all  countries ;  although  the  notion 
of  a  uniform  order  of  succession  in  the  dififerent  groups  must  be  abandoned. 

The  student  may,  perhaps,  object  to  the  views  above  given  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  frequently,  indeed  usually,  an  abrupt  passage  from  one  to  the  other* 
This  phenomenon,  however,  admits  of  the  same  explanation  as  the  fact 
that  the  bed  of  lakes  and  seas  are  now  frequently  composed  of  hypogene 
rocks.  In  these  localities  the  hypogene  formations  have  been  brought 
up  near  to  the  surface,  and  laid  bare  by  denudation.  New  sedimentary 
strata  are  thrown  down  upon  them,  and  in  this  manner  the  two  classes  of 
rocks,  the  aqueous  and  the  hypogene,  come  into  immediate  contact,  with- 
out any  gradation  from  one  to  the  other.  As  we  suppose  the  pleutonic' 
and  metamorphic  rocks  to  have  been  uplifted  at  ail  periods  in  the  earth's 
history,  so  as  to  have  formed  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  of  lakes,  by 
the  same  operations  which  have  carried  up  marine  strata  to  the  summits 
of  lofty  mountains,  we  must  suppose  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  great 
orders  of  rocks,  now  alluded  to,  to  have  been  a  necessary  result  of  all 
former  revolutions  of  the  globe. 

But  occasionally  a  transition  is  observable  from  strata  containing  shells* 
and  displaying  an  evident  mechanical  structure,  to  others  which  are  par- 
tially altered ;  and  from  these  again  we  sometimes  pass  insensibly  into 
the  hypogene  series.  Some  of  the  argillaceous  schists  in  Cornwall  are 
of  this  description,  being  undistinguishable  from  Uio  hypogene  schists  of 
many  countries,  and  yet  exhibiting,  in  a  few  spots,  faint  traces  of  organic 
remains.  In  parts  of  Germany,  also,  there  are  schists  which,  from  their 
chemical  condition,  must  be  called  metamorphic ;  yet  which  are  interstra- 
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tified  with  greywack^,  a  rock  probably  modified  by  heat,  but  which  con- 
tains casts  of  shells,  and  often  displays  unequivocal  marks  of  being  an 
aggregate  of  fragments  of  pre-existing  rocks. 

The  same  observation  holds  true  in  respect  to  the  Cumbrhan  and  Welsh 
slate  rocks  before  alluded  to  as  described  by  Professor  Sedgwick.*  They 
are  metamorphic  slates  alternating  with  a  few  mechanical  and  fossiliferous 
beds.  If  it  be  asked  by  what  characters  we  can  draw  the  line  or  deter- 
mine where  the  metamorphic  series  ends,  and  the  sedimentary  begins,  I 
reply,  that  if  this  be  difficult  or  impossible,  it  only  strengthens  the  argu- 
ment adduced  in  the- preceding  part  of  this  chapter  ;  for,  according  to  the 
theory  proposed,  we  must  expect  to  find  strata  in  every  intermediate  con- 
dition between  the  most  and  the  least  altered. 

Had  Werner's  term  ''  transition"  been  restricted  exclusively  to  certain 
peculiarities  of  mineral  structure,  and  never  connected  with  the^resence 
of  particular  species  of  fossils,  n  consequence  of  which  it  soon  acquired 
a  chronological  import,  that  term  might  have  been  conveniently  retained 
to  designate  an  intermediate  condition  of  strata  when  they  exhibit  the 
characters  of  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  series  with  occasional  traces  of  a 
mechanical  structure  and  organic  remains. 

Some  geologists,  who  shrink  from  the  theory  that  all  the  hypogene 
strata,  beautifully  compact  and  crystalline  as  they  are,  have  once  been  in 
the  state  of  ordinary  mud,  clay,  marl,  sand,  gravel,  and  limestone,  such  as 
are  now  forming  beneath  the  waters,  resort,  in  their  desire  to  escape  from 
snch  conclusions,  to  the  hypothesis,  that  chemical  causes  once  acted  with 
intense  energy,  and  that  by  their  influence  purely  crystalline  strata  were 
precipitated  ;  a  theory  which  to  me  appears  as  mysterious  and  unphilo- 
Bophical  as  the  doctrine  of  a  **  plastic  virtue,"  introduced  by  the  earlier 
writers  to  explain  the  origin  of  fossil-shells  and  bones. 

Relative  age  of  the  visible  hypogene  rocks, — It  was  stated,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  chapter,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  plutonic  rocks  now  visible 
are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  oldest  secondary  strata  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  stratified  hypogene  formations,  which  are  therefore  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  primary,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  anterior  in 
age  to  the  grey  wack^,  or  oldest  known  fossiliferous  group.  But  we  can, 
in  some  instances,  demonstrate  that  there  are  granites  of  posterior  origin 
to  certain  secondary  strata,  and  that  secondary  strata  have  been  converted 
into  the  metamorphic.  Examples  of  such  phenomena  are  rare,  and  their 
rarity  is  quite  consistent  with  the  theory,  that  the  hypogene  formations, 
both  stratified  and  unstratified,  may  have  been  always  generated  in  nearly 
equal  quantities  during  periods  of  equal  duration. 

I  conceive  that  the  granite  and  gneiss  of  periods  more  recent  than  the 
carboniferous  and  greywack^  formations  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  con- 

*  See  ante,  p.  485. 
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cealed ;  and  those  portions  'which  are  visible  can  rarely  be  showDy  by 
geological  evidence,  to  have  originated  during  secondary  periods.  It  is 
very  possible,  for  example,  that  considerable  tracts  of  hypogene  strata  ia 
the  Alps  may  be  altered  oolite,  altered  lias,  or  altered  secondary  rocks 
inferior  to  the  lias  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  ever  hope  to  substantiate  the 
fact,  because,  whenever  the  change  of  texture  is  complete,  no  characters 
remain  to  afibrd  us  any  insight  into  the  probable  age  of  the  mass.  Where 
granite  happens  to  have  intruded  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  partially  to 
overlie  a  mass  of  lias  or  other  strata,  as  in  the  case  before  alluded  to  (Fig. 
225,  ante,  p.  493),  we  may  prove  that/om/^/eroua  strata  have  been  con- 
verted into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  or  granular  marble ;  but  if  the 
action  of  the  heat  upon  the  strata  had  been  more  intense,  these  inferences 
could  not  have  been  drawn ;  and  it  might  then  have  been  supposed  that 
no  alpine  hypogene  strata  were  newer  than  the  oldest  secondary  rocks. 

Considerable  difficulty  and  misapprehension,  in  regard  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  may  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  tlieir  having 
been  deposited  at  one  period,  and  having  assumed  their^rystalline  texture 
at  another.  Thus,  for  example,  if  an  Eocene  granite  should  invade  the 
lias,  and  superinduce  a  hypogene  structure,  to  what  period  shall  we  refer 
the  altered  strata  ?  Shall  we  say  that  they  are  metamorphic  rocks  of  the 
Eocene  or  Liassic  eras  ?  They  assumed  their  stratified  form  when  the 
animals  and  plants  of  the  lias  flourished ;  they  have  become  metamorphic 
during  the  Eocene  period.  It  would  be  preferable,  in  such  instances*  I 
think,  to  consider  them  as  hypogene  strata  of  the  Eocene  period,  or  of 
that  in  which  they  were  altered  ;  yet  it  would  rarely  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish their  true  age.  For  this  purpose  we  ought  to  know  the  granite,  to 
which  the  change  of  texture  was  due,  to  be  newer  than  the  lias  which  it 
penetrated  ;  but  there  would  rarely  be  any  data  to  show  that  this  granite 
might  not  have  been  injected  at  the  close  of  the  Liassic  period,  or  at  some 
much  later  era. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  must  in  all  cases  be  the  oldest,  that  is  to  say, 
they  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  each  series  of  superimposed  strata;  but  the 
hypogene  strata  of  one  country  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent age  from  those  of  another.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the 
visible  hypogene  rocks  are,  probably,  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  fossil- 
iferous  formations.  In  the  lattemve  frequently  discover  pebbles  of  hypo- 
gene rocks,  namely,  granite,  gneres,  mica-schist,  and  clay-slate  ;  and  the 
carboniferous  rocks  often  rest  upon  the  hypogene,  without  exhibiting  any 
marks  of  change  at  the  junction.  According  to  the  views  before  explained 
of  the  operations  of  earthquakes,  we  ought  not  to  expect  plutonic  and 
metamorphic  rocks  of  the  more  modern  eras  to  have  reached  the  surface 
generally  ;  for  we  must  suppose  many  geological  periods  to  elapse  before 
a  mass,  which  has  assumed  its  particular  form  far  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  can  have  been  upraised  and  laid  open  to  view  above  that  level.     Beds 
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containing  marine  shells  sometimes  appear  in  the  principal  mountain-chains^ 
at  the  height  of  two  or  three  miles  above  the  sea;  but  they  always  belong 
to  formations  of  considerable  antiquity  :  still  more,  then,  should  we  be 
prepared  to  find  the  hypogene  rocks  now  in  sight  to  be  of  high  relative 
antiquity,  since,  before  they  could  be  brought  up  to  view,  they  must 
probably  have  risen  from  a  site  far  inferior  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

The  cause  of  the  great  age  of  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks, 
now  in  sight,  may  be  elucidated  by  a  familiar  illustration.  Suppose  two 
months  to  be  the  usual  time  required  for  passing  from  some  tropical 
country  to  our  island,  and  that  an  annual  importation  takes  place  of  a  cer- 
tain species  of  insect  which  can  be  reared  only  in  the  climate  of  that 
equatorial  country,  and  the  ordinary  term  of  whose  life  is  two  months. 
It  is  evident  that  no  living  individuals  of  that  species  could  ever  be  seen 
in  England  except  in  extreme  old  age.  The  young  may  come  annually 
into  the  world  in  great  numbers  ;  but,  in  order  to  see  them,  we  must  travel 
to  lands  near  the  equator. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  hypogene  rocks  can  originate  only  at  great  depths 
in  the  regions  of  subterranean  heat,  and  if  it  requires  many  geological 
epochs  to  raise  them  to  the  surface,  they  must  be  very  ancient  before 
Uiey  make  their  appearance  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  earth's  crust. 
They  may  still  be  forming  in  every  century,  and  they  may  have  been 
produced  in  equal  quantities  during  each  successive  geological  period  of 
equal  duration ;  but  in  order  to  see  them  in  a  nascent  state,  slowly  con- 
solidating from  a  state  of  fusion,  or  semi-fusion,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
descend  into  the  '*  fuelled  entrails"  of  the  earth. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram.  Fig.  226.,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show 
the  inverted  order  in  which  the  sedimentary  and  plutonic  formations  may 
occur  in  the  earth's  crust;  subterposition  in  the  plutonic,  like  superposi- 
tion in  the  sedimentary  rocks,  being  for  the  most  part  characteristic  of  a 
newer  age. 

The  oldest  plutonic  rock.  No.  I.,  supposed  to  have  consolidated  from 
a  state  of  fusion  before  any  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  now  on  the  surface 
were  deposited,  has  been  upheaved  at  successive  periods  until  it  has 
become  exposed  to  view  in  a  mountain-chain.  This  protrusion  of  No.  I. 
has  been  caused  by  the  igneous  agency  which  produced  the  new  pluto- 
nic rocks  Nos.  II.  III.  and  IV.  Part  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  No.  1. 
have  also  been  raised  to  the  surface  by  the  same  gradual  process.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  Recent  strata  No.  4.  and  the  Recent  plutonic  rock 
No.  IV.  are  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  position,  although  of  con- 
temporaneous date.  According  to  this  hypothesis  the  convulsions  of  many 
periods  will  be  required  before  Recent  granite  will  be  upraised  so  as  to  form 
the  highest  ridges  and  central  axes  of  mountain-chains.  During  that  time 
the  Recent  strata  No.  4,  might  be  covered  by  a  great  many  newer  sedi- 
mentary formations. 
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As  Ibe  progresB  ordecajr  and  reproduction  by  aqueous  ageneyia  J 
sant  on  the  surface  of  the  conllnenta,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
llie  hypogene  rocks  are  generated  beloiv,  or  are  rising  gradually  fro 
volcanic  foci,  there  must  ever  be  a  remotlclling  of  the  earth's  snrfa 
the  lime  intermediate  between  the  origin  of  each  set  of  ptutoni> 
tnetamorphic  rocks,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  same  racks  into  the  a 
phere  or  the  ocean.  Suppose  the  principal  source  of  the  Etnean  la 
lie  at  the  depth  of  ten  miles,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  before 
can  be  upliAed  to  the  day  several  distinct  series  of  earthquakes 
occur,  and  between  each  of  these  there  might  usually  be  one  or 
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periods  of  tranquillity.  The  time  required  for  so  great  a  development  of 
subterranean  movements  might  well  be  protracted  until  the  deposition  of 
a  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  equal  in  extent  to  all  our  secondary  and 
tertiary  formations,  had  taken  place. 

The  relative  age,  therefore,  of  the  viMle  plutonic  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  as  compared  to  the  unaltered  sedimentary  strata,  must  always  be 
determined  by  the  relations  of  two  forces— the  power  which  uplifts  the 
hypogene  rocks,  and  that  aqueous  agency  which  degrades  and  renovates 
the  earth's  surface ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  relative  age  must  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  aqueous  action  which  takes  place  between  two  periods^- 
that  during  which  the  heated  and  melted  rooks  are  cooled  and  consoli* 
dated  in  the  nether  regions,  and  that  of  their  emergence  at  the  earth's 
surface. 

Volume  of  hypogene  rocks  aitpposed  to  have  been  formed  since  the 
Eocene  period. — If  we  were  to  indulge  in  speculations  on  the  probable 
quantity  of  hypogene  formalious,  both  stratified  and  unstratified,  which 
may  have  been  formed  beneath  Europe  and  the  European  seas  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Eocene  period,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  the 
mass  has  equalled,  if  not  exceeded  in  volume,  the  entire  European  conti- 
nent. The  grounds  of  this  opinion  will  be  understood  by  reference  to 
what  I  have  said  of  the  causes  which  may  have  upheaved  part  of  Sicily 
to  its  present  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Newer  Pliocene  period.*  If  the  theory  which,  in  that  instance,  attributes 
the  disturbance  and  upheavings  of  the  superficial  strata  to  the  action  of 
subterranean  heat  be  deemed  admissible,  the  same  argument  will  apply 
with  no  less  force  to  every  other  district,  elevated  or  depressed,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  period. 

But  the  remarks  on  the  Map  of  Europe,  in  the  first  book,  have  shown, 
that  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land,  since  the  Eocene  period,  embraces  an 
area  equal  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  and  that  even  those  tracts  which 
had  in  part  emerged  before  the  Eocene  era,  such  as  the  Alps,  Apen- 
nines, and  other  mountain-chains,  have  risen  to  the  additional  altitude  of 
firom  one  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  since  that  era.  I  have  also  8ug>- 
gested  the  probability  of  a  great  amount  of  subsidence,  and  the  conversion 
of  considerable  portions  of  European  land  into  sea,  during  the  same  period, 
—changes  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  influence  of  subter- 
ranean heat. 

From  these  premises  we  may  conclude,  that  the  liquefaction  and  alte- 
ration of  rocks,  by  the  operation  of  volcanic  heat  at  successive  periods, 
has  extended  over  a  subterranean  space,  equal  at  least  in  area  to  the  present 
European  continent,  and  has  oAen  pervaded  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  four  thousand  feet  or  more  in  thickness. 

*  Se«  ante,  p.  9(>6. 
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The  principal  effect  of  these  volcanic  operations  in  the  nether  regtons* 
during  the  tertiary  periods,  or  since  the  existing  species  began  to  flourish, 
has  been  to  heave  up  to  the  surface  hypogene  formations  of  an  age  ante- 
rior to  the  carboniferous.  The  repetition  of  another  series  of  inovementfl« 
of  equal  violence,  might  Upraise  the  plutonic  and  metamorpbie  rocka  of 
many  of  the  secondary  periods ;  and  if  the  same  force  should  still  eontinne 
to  act,  the  next  convulsions  might  bring  up  the  tertiary  and  reeeni  hypo- 
gene  rocks  ;  by  which  time  we  may  imagine  that  nearly  all  the  sedimen- 
tary strata  now  in  sight  would  either  have  been  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  water,  or  have  assumed  the  metamorphic  structure,  or  would  have  been 
melted  down  into  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks. 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  chronological 
relations  of  the  principal  divisions  of  rocks,  according  to  the  views  above 
set  forth.  The  sketch  is  confessedly  imperfect;  but  it  will  elucidate 
the  theory  above  suggested,  of  the  connexion  which  may  exist  between 
the  hypogene  rocks  of  different  periods,  and  the  alluviul,  volcanic,  and 
sedimentary  formations. 

Concluding  Remarks. 


api 


In  the  history  of  the  progress  of  geology,  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
opinion  originally  promulgated  by  Hutton,  "  that  the  strata  called  jDftmt- 
tive  were  mere  altered  sedimentary  rocks,"  was  vehemently  opposed  for 
a  time,  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  tendency  to  promote  a  belief  in  the 
past  eternity  of  our  planet.*  Before  that  period  the  absence  of  animal 
and  vegetable  remains  in  the  so-called  primitive  strata  had  been  appealed 
to,  as  proving  that  there  had  been  an  era  when  the  planet  was  uninhabited 
by  living  beings,  and  when,  as  was  also  inferred,  it  was  uninhabitable, 
and,  therefore,  probably  in  a  nascent  state. 

The  opposite  doctrine,  that  the  oldest  visible  strata  might  be  the  monn- 
ments  of  an  antecedent  period,  when  the  animate  world  was  already  in 
existence,  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  there  never 
was  a  beginning  to  the  present  order  of  things.  The  unfairness  of  thia 
charge  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Playfair,  who  observed,  **  that  it  waa 
one  thing  to  declare  that  we  had  not  yet  discovered  the  traces  of  a  begin- 
ning, and  another  to  deny  that  the  earth  ever  had  a  beginning." 

I  regret,  however,  to  find  that  the  bearing  of  my  arguments  in  the  firat 
book  has  been  misunderstood  in  a  similar  manner ;  for  I  have  been  charged 
with  endeavouring  to  establish  the  proposition,  that  **  the  existing  causes 
of  change  have  operated  with  absolute  uniformity  from  all  etemity."t 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  notice  this  misrepresentation  of  my  views, 
as  it  has  proceeded  from  a  friendly  critic,  whose  theoretical  opinions 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  71.  t  Quarterly  Review,  No.  86.,  Oct.  1830,  p.  464. 
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coincide  in  general  with  my  own  ;  but  who  has,  in  this  instance,  strangely 
misconceived  the  scope  of  the  argument  With  equal  justice  might  an 
astronomer  be  accused  of  asserting  that  the  works  of  creation  extended 
throughout  infinite  space,  because  he  refuses  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
remotest  stars  now  seen  in  the  heavens  are  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
material  universe.  Every  improvement  of  the  telescope  has  brought 
thousands  of  new  worlds  into  view  ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  rash  and 
miphilosophical  to  imagine  that  we  already  survey  the  whole  extent  of 
the  vast  scheme,  or  that  it  will  ever  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  human 
obserration. 

But  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  such  premises  in  favour  of  the 
infinity  of  the  space  that  has  been  filled  with  worlds ;  and  if  the  material 
universe  has  any  limits,  it  then  follows  that  it  must  occupy  a  minute  and 
infinitesimal  point  in  infinite  space. 

So  if,  in  tracing  back  the  earth's  history,  we  arrive  at  the  monuments 
of  events  which  may  have  happened  millions  of  ages  before  our  times* 
and  if  we  still  find  no  decided  evidence  of  a  commencement,  yet  the  argu- 
ments from  analogy  in  support  of  the  probability  of  a  beginning  remain^i 
unshaken  ;  and  if  the  past  duration  of  the  earth  be  finite,  then  the  aggre- 
gate of  geological  epochs,  however  numerous,  must  constitute  a  mere 
moment  of  the  past,  a  mere  infinitesimal  portion  of  eternity. 

It  has  been  argued,  that,  as  the  difierent  states  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  the  dififerent  species  by  which  it  has  been  inhabited,  have  all  had 
tl^ir  origin,  and  many  of  them  their  termination,  so  the  entire  series  may 
have  commenced  at  a  certain  period.  It  has  also  been  urged,  that,  as  we 
admit  the  creation  of  man  to  have  occurred  at  a  comparatively  modem 
epoch — as  we  concede  the  astonishing  fact  of  the  first  introduction  of  a 
moral  and  intellectual  being — so  also  we  may  conceive  the  first  creation 
of  the  planet  itself. 

I  am  far  from  denying  the  weight  of  this  reasoning  from  analogy ;  but, 
although  it  may  strengthen  our  conviction,  that  the  present  system  of 
ehange  has  not  gone  on  from  eternity,  it  cannot  warrant  us  in  presuming 
that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  behold  the  signs  of  the  earth's  origin,  or 
the  evidences  of  the  first  introduction  into  it  of  organic  beings.  We 
aspire  in  vain  to  assign  limits  to  the  works  of  creation  in  space,  whether 
we  examine  the  starry  heavens,  or  that  world  of  minute  animalcules  which 
is  revealed  to  us  by  the  microscope.  We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  find 
that  in  time  also  the  confines  of  the  universe  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  ken.  But  in  whatever  direction  we  pursue  our  researches,  whether 
in  time  or  space,  we  discover  every  where  the  clear  proofs  of  a  Creative 
Intelligence,  and  of  His  foresight,  wisdom,  and  power. 

As  geologists,  we  learn  that  it  is  not  only  the  present  condition  of  the 
globe  which  has  been  suited  to  the  accommodation  of  myriads  of  living 
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creatures,  but  that  many  former  states  also  have  been  adapted  to  the 
organization  and  habits  of  prior  races  of  beings.  The  disposition  of  the 
seasy  continents,  and  islands,  and  the  climates,  have  varied ;  the  species 
likewise  have  been  changed ;  and  yet  they  have  all  been  so  modelled,  on 
types  analogous  to  those  of  existing  plants  and  animals,  as  to  indicate 
throughout  a  perfect  harmony  of  design  and  unity  of  purpose.  To  assume 
that  the  evidence  of  the  beginning  or  end  of  so  vast  a  scheme  lies  within 
the  reach  of  our  philosophical  inquiries,  or  even  of  our  speculations, 
appears  to  be  inconsistent  .with  a  just  estimate  of  the  relations  which  sub- 
sist between  the  finite  powers  of  man  and  the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Being. 


TABLE  11. 

Mona  of  the  AUuvial^  Aqueousj  Volcanic^  and  IfypO' 
gene  JFbrmations  of  different  Agee. 


Period*. 


Fonnations. 


Some  Qt  the  Localities  where  the  Foma- 
tiont  occur. 


K 
H 

(8 


A. 

Table  I. 

ante, 

p.  453. 


fAUuYial.   - 
Aqneocu. 
Volcaoie.  • 
Hjpogene. 


a,  Maxine. 
&  Freahwater. 


a.  Platonic. 
h,  Metamorphic. 


M 


1. 

Newer 
Pliocene. 

B. 

Table  I. 

ante. 

p.  453. 


Alluvial 

Aqueoas. 
Volcanic. 


.Hjpogene. 


\i. 


Marine. 
Freshwater. 


Platonic. 


Metamorphic. 


Beds  of  existing  riven,  d&c.  book 

iii.  ch.  xiv. 
Coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  book  iii. 

ch.  xviii. 
Bed  of  lake  Superior,  &c.,  book  ii. 

ch.  iv. 
Etna,  Vesuviuiy  book  ii.  chs.  z.  zi. 

•  • 

Zll. 

Concealed;  foci  of  active  volcaoM, 

book  iv.  ch.  xzvi. 
Concealed;  around  the  foci  of  active 

volcanos,  book  iv.  ch.  zxvii. 

C  Gravel  covering  the  Newer  Pliocene 
I     strata  of  Sicily. 
Val  di  Noto,  SicUy. 
Colle,  in  Tuscany. 
Val  di  Noto,  Sicfiv. 
Concealed ;  foci  or  Newer  Pliocene 
volcanos— underneath  the  Val  di 
Noto,  ante,  p.  266,  and  book  iv. 
ch.  zzvii. 
'  Concealed ;  near  the  foci  of  Newer 
Pliocene     volcanos — underneath 
the  Val  di  Noto,  ante,  p.  966,  and 
book  iv.  ch.  zzvii. 


{ 


8. 

Older 
Pliocene. 

C. 

Table  I. 

ante, 

p.  453. 


Alluvial.   - 
Aqueous. 
Volcanic.  • 

Hypogene. 


a.  Marine. 

b.  Freshwater. 

a.  Plutonic. 


Norfolk  ?  ante,  p.  317. 
(  Subapf  nnine  formationa,    ante  p. 

Near  Sienna,  ante,  p.  304. 
Tuscany,  ante  p.  303. 
Concealed;  foci  of  Older  Pliocene 
volcanos — beneath  Tuscany. 


3. 
Miocene. 

D. 

Table  I. 

ante, 

p.  453. 


I   lur  ^  u-     S  Concealed;  probably  near  the  sane 

6.  Metamorphic.  e     ^^.        '  *^  ^ 

C  Mont  Perrier,  Auvergne— Orlean- 
"    "    "    "  (     ais,  ante,  pp.  352.  3A. 
Bordeauz.  Daz. 

SSaucats,  near  Bordeauz,  ante,  p. 
344. 
Hungary,  ante,  p.  356. 
C  Concealed;  foci  of  Miocene  volcanoa 
w.  -  ....„« —         <     — ^beneath  Himgary. 

b.  Metamorphic.  j  C«».<^;probabry«oM.dtto««e 


a.  Marine. 

b.  Freahwater. 

a.  Plutonic. 
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TABLE  U.~conHnued. 


Periods. 


Fomntknii, 


Some  of  the  Localities  where  the  Fomia- 
tioni  occur. 


g 


4. 
Eocene. 

£. 

Table  I. 

ante. 

P.4&3. 


A».,^^n.      ^  <*-  Marine. 
Aqueouf.    J  4.  y^^^^^ter. 


A 11 :.i  (  Summit  of  North  and  South  Downs, 

^"'*^''^- \     ante,  p.  428,  429. 

Paris  and  London  basins. 
Isle  of  Wight — ^AuTergne. 
Ronea,  Vicentine,  ante,  p.  996$  oMert 
Tolcanic  rocks  of  tne  Limagne 
d'AuYergne,  book  Iy.  ch.  adz. 
Qmeedled  ;  foci  of  Eocene  ▼oksaaos 

a.  Platonic.         ^     ^^leneath  Vicentine  and  the  Li- 
magne d'Auvergne. 

b.  Metanoiptiie.  |  ^'T^'  P"'""^  ~"  ^ 


Volcanic. 


Hypogene. 


1. 
Cretace- 
ous groap.< 

Table  I. 

ante, 

p.  464. 


i 

e 

o 

OQ 


AlluTial. 

Marine  f  WUtshire,  North  Downs.    Flambo- 

VoloMic.       jN«^mn«toof»hePy»Bee.f 

Hypogene.  J  j  Metimorphio. 

^Aii„«;.i  (Portland  «Dirt  bed"    (oontiiiiiiiff 

2.  AUuTial. J     pebbles).  * 

Wealden  C  a.  Marine. 

group.       Aqueous.    <  j.  Freshwater.     J  Weald  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
G-.  (  (     book  IT.  ch.  xs. 

Table  1.       Volcanic. 

p.  464.     tHjPOKene.  J  ^  Metamorphic. 


3. 

Oolite 


Oxford.    Bath.    Jura  chain. 


AUuTial. 

group.      I  Aqueous.     {j.Fr^^^ter. 

H.  Volcanic.       Hebrides? 

Table  L       iT^r«A«»ti-.  C  a.  Plutonic.  C^meeoZeii;  beneath  the  Hebrides, 

ante,  pp.    L^TPOge*^-  J  j.  Metamorphic. 

4.         fAUuvial. 
Lias  group,     a  „„-»„_-      C  a.  Marine.  Lyme  Regis.   Whitby.    Aberthaw. 

1.        J  '*H»«'"»"-     ^  j^  Freshwater. 

Table  L      Volcanic. -     Hebrides? 

p.  465.     L"yPO««^e.  J  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^ffga^y  ^^-  ''^'  "^'  ^''^"^ 


6. 

New  Red 

Sandstone 

and  Mag- 

nesian 

limestone 

group. 

El.  dbL. 

Table  L 

ante, 

j     p.  466. 


Alluvial. 
Aqueous. 


{Cheshire.     Staffordshire.     Vosges. 
WestphaUa.    (Muschelkalk.) 


a.  Marine. 

b.  Freshwater. 
Volcanic. Near  Exeter.    Deyon. 

a.  Plutonic.         i  Concealed;  beneath  DeTonshire  ? 
Hypogene.  ^  ^ 

b.  Metamorphic. 
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TABLE  U.^canHnued. 


Peilodi. 


Formatlong. 


8oM0  of  the  LocalitlM  when  the 
tkMM  occur. 


6. 

Carbonile- 

roos  and 

Old  Red 

Sandstone 

gronp. 

M.  &N. 

TkbleL 

ante, 

p.  466. 


Alluvial. 
Aqueooa. 

Volcanic. 


a.  Marine. 

b.  Freshwater. 


Hjpogene. 


a.  Plutonic. 
h,  Metamorphic. 


Clifton,  Mendip,  Edinburffh. 
Goal  measures  of  North  of  England 

and  near  Edinburgh. 
Forfarshire.       Edinburgh.       Fife. 

Durham.    High  Teesdale. 
ConceaUd;     beneath     Edinburgh, 

Nortlnimberland,  Durham. 
Near  the  Plutonic  rocka  of  the  same 

period. 


^  V 


e 

m 


7. 

Silurian  & 

Grev- 

wack^ 


jgrouiK     { Voleanic 


&P. 
TbbleL 
ante, 
p.  466. 


Alluvial. 


Aqoioufi.    J^.Rediwater 
a.  Plutonic. 


Wenlock.    Shropshire. 

Shropshire. 

ConeeaUd:  beneath  Shropshire. 


TT„«^^«^  C a.  Plutonic.  ConeeaUd: beneath Sbropsbire 


M 
o 

o 

< 
n 


AUuYial. 
Aqueous. 
Volcanic. 

Hjpogene. 


I 


Plutonic. 


Metamorphic. 


Probably  all  destroyed  by  denudsr 
tion,  or  convertea  into  hypogene. 

Perhaps  a  consideTable  part  of  thA 
granite  now  visible. 

Probably  a  large  proportion  of  the 
gneiss,  micarschist,  and  other  stra- 
tified crystalline  rocks  now  visible. 


*  Bj  primary  formations  are  meant  those,  whether  stratified  or  nnstratified,  which 
are  older  than  the  most  ancient  European  rocks  (the  transition  or  greywaok^),  in 
which  distinct  fossils  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 


INDEX. 


A. 


Aberdeensrtrx,  passage  from  trap  into 

granite  in,  ii.  481 
Amse,  inland  cliff  at,  ii.  346 
Abich,  M.,  on  slope  on  which  lava  con- 
geals,  i.  370 
Abo,  i.  441 

Acquapendente,  volcanic  tuffs  at,  ii.  304 
Adams,  Mr.,  on  fossil  elephant,  i.  105 
Adanson  on  a^e  of  the  baobab  tree,  ii.  261 
Addington  hills,  ii.  399 
Addison  on  Barnet's  theory,  i.  50 
Adem6,  dip  of  strata  near,  ii.  243 
Adige,  embankment  of  the,  i.  179 ;  ii.  108 

,  deltaofthe,  i.  S90 

Adour,  R.,  new  pa888|;e  fbrmed  bj,  i.  282 

,  tertiary  strata  ot,  ii.  343 
Adria,  formerly  a  sea-port,  i.  221 
Adriatic,  deposits  in,  i.  54.  56.  91.  221 ; 
ii.  166 

,  ^n  of  land  in,  i.  221 

■ ,  Its  form  and  depth,  i.  221 
Adur,  R.,  transverse  valley  of,  ii.  414 
Africa,  fossil  shells  of,  mentioned  by  an- 
cients, i.  31 

,  heat,  radiated  by,  i.  115 

,  currents  on  coast  of,  i.  280.  286 

,  drift  sands  of  deserts,  ii.  118 

,  shaken  by  earthquake,  i.  418 

-—~-f  devastations  of  locusts  in,  ii.  64 

,  strata  forming  off  coast  of,  ii.  167 

— ,  desert  of,  its  area,  ii.  85 

Agassiz,  M.,  on  fossil  fish,  i.  135.  153;  ii. 

217.  291.  339.  379.  448.  450 
Affricola  on  fossil  remains,  i.  38 
Ahmedabad  town,  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake, i.  383 
Aidat,  lake,  how  formed,  ii.  391 
Air,  circulation  of,  i.  126 
Airthrey,  fossil  whale  found  at,  ii.  163 
Airy,  Professor,  i.  125 
Aiz,  in  Provence,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii. 
397 

,  fossil  insects  of,  ii.  397 

Albenga,  tertiary  strata  at,  ii.  309 
Aldborough,  incursions  of  sea  at,  i.  258 
Alderney,  Race  of,  i.  240 
Aleppo,  earthquake  of,  i.  382 
Aleutian  isles,  eruptions,  &c.  in,  i.  295. 
388 


Al^e.  depth  at  which  some  species  live, 

11.  14 
Allan,  Mr.  T.,  on  mammiferous  fossils  of 

IsleofWight,  i.  157;  ii.  401 
Allier,  R.,  volcanic  tuff,  ^Slc.  on  its  banks, 

ii.  382 
Alloa,  whale  cast  ashore  at,  ii.  163 
Alluvium,  definition  of,  ii.  122 

,  formed  in  all  ages,  ii.  296 

,  imbedding  of  organic  remains  in, 

u.  123 
,  marine,  ii.  123 


-,  volcanic,  i.  322 
-,  in  Scotland,  i.  411 

stalagmite    alternating    with. 


„  ,    m 

French  caves,  ii.  131 
— ,  European,  in  great  part  tertiary, 
ii.  298 

— ,  of  newer  Pliocene  period,  ii.  294. 
298.300 

— ,  of  Miocene  era,  ii.  352 
— ,  of  Eocene  period,  ii.  412.  428 
— ,  under  lavas,  ii.  328.  330.  388 
-,  in  ancient  fissures,  ii.  390 


Alps,  Saussure  on  the,  i.  64 

,  tertiary  rocks  of  the,  i.  139 

,  greatly  raised  during  tertiary  epoch, 

i.  144 

,  shells  drifted  from  the,  ii.  218 

,  erratic  blocks  of  the,  ii.  299 

,  maritime,  tertiary  strata  at  base  of, 

ii.  307 


— ,  secondary  strata  penetrated  by  gra- 
nite in  the,  li.  478 
-,  strata  of  oolite  altered  in  the,  ii.  493 


Altered  strata  in  contact  with  granite, 
ii.  492 

,  enumeration  of  the  probable  con- 
versions of  sedimentary  strata  into  well- 
known  metamorphic  rocks,  ii.  496,  497 

Alting,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  i.  271 

Alum  Bay,  alternation  of  London  and 
plastic  clay  in,  ii.  399 

Alzey,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  351 

Amalfi,  i.  90 

Amazon,  R.,  sea  discoloured  by  waters 
of,  i.  287 

,  land  formed  bv  its  deposits,  i.  287 

,  animals  floated  down  on  drift  wood 

by,  u.  33 

Amer,  structure  of  country  near,  ii.  3S6 


Vol.  I. 


U4 


INDEX. 


America,  its  eo^  undenniiied,  i.  373 
,  lakes  of,  may  cause  deluges,  i.  94 

,  recent  strata  in  lakes  of,  i.  217; 

u.  160 

^-^,  specific  distinctness  of  animals  of, 
U.  1,2.24,25 

— ^,  domesticated  animals  lutve  run  wild 

in,  i.  500;  ii.  75 
Amiata,  Mount,  i.  199 

Amici,  Vito,  on  Moro's  system,  i.  56 

Ammonia  in  lavas,  i.  475 

Amonoosuck,  flood  in  vallev  of,  i.  187 

Ampere,  M.,  on  currents  or  electricity  in 
the  eurth,  i.  459 

Anapo,  Tallcv  of,  ii.  269 

Andemach,  loess  and  Tolcanic  ejections 
alternating  at,  ii.  291 

Andes,  changes  of  leTel  in,  ii.  155 

!,  height  of  perpetual  snow  on,  i.  130 

^-^.  Tolcanos  of,  i.  291 ,  292 

Anglesea,  changes  caused  by  a  yolcanic 
dike  in,  ii.  49(1.499 

Animals,  Lamarck's  theory  of  the  pro- 
duction ot  new  organs  in,  i.  485, 4b6 

,  imported  into  America,  haTe  run 

wild,  i.  500;  ii.  75 

,  aptitude  of  some  kinds  to  domesti- 
cation, i.  508.  513 

— ^,  hereditary  instincts  off^  L  508 

,  domestic  qualities  of,  i.  508.  511 

,  their  acquired  habits  rarely  trans- 
missible, i.  511.  515 

,  changes  in  the  brain  of  the  foBtus 

in  yertebratbd,  i.  526 

,  plants  diffused  by,  ii.  18 

,  their  geographical  distrlbationy  i. 

135;  u.  24 

,  migrations  of,  ii.  28,  29 

,  causes  which  determine  the  sta- 
tions of,  ii.  59.  ()6 

— ^-,  influence  of  man  on  their  distribu- 
tion, ii.  72 

,  fossil,  in  peat,  caves,  &c.,  ii.  115. 

118.  123.  125.  142  145 

Anio,  R  ,  flood  of  the,  L  189 

,  once  flowed  through  a  chain   of 

lakes,  i.  205 

Anning,  Miss  M.,  on    waste   of  clifis, 
i.2l)7 

Annus  Magnus,  duration  of ,  L  24 

Anoplothenum  in   freshwater  fonnation 
of^lsle  of  Wight,  u.  401. 428 

Anthracite,  whence  derived,  ii.  497 

Anticlinal  axis  of  Weald  valley,  it  406. 
410 

Anticlinal  lines ;  how  far  those  formed 
at  the  same  time  are  parallel,  ii.  478, 479 

Antilles,  earthquake  in  the,  i.  390 

Antissa,  i.  27 

Antrim,  chalk  in,  converted  into  marble 
by  trap-dike,  ii.  491 

,  altered  coal  and  lias  in,  ii.  491 

Apennines,  their  relative  age,  i.  1«^.  144 

,  tertiary  strata  at  foot  of,  ii.  300, 301 

Aphides,  White's  account  of  a  shower 
of,  ii.  47 


Aphides,  their  multiplication,  ii.  63 

ApoUinaris  cited,  ii.  391 

Apure,  R  ,  horses  drowned  in,  ii.  144 

Aqueous  causes,  i.  167 

lavas, description  of,  i.  313. 322, 3S3; 

ii.  120,  121 
Arabian  Gulf,  filling  with  coral,  ii.  172 

,  volcano  at  its  entrance,  i.  301 

Arabian  writers,  i.  31.  34 

Arago,  M  ,  on  influence  of  forests  on 

climate,  ii.  107 

,  on  solar  radiation,  i.  148 

,  on  level  of  Mediterranean  and  Red 

Sea,  i.  241 
Arbroath,  houses,  &o,  swept  away  by  seft 

at,  i.  249 
Arduino,  memoirs  of,  1759,  L  59 

,  on  submarine  volcanoe,  i.  59.  91 

Aristarchus,  i.  190 

Aristophanes,  i.26 

Aristotelian  system,  i.  29 

,  theory  of  spontaneous  gSBeimtioii. 

i.39 
Arno,  R.,  yellow  sand  like  SohqieniiiiM 

deposited  by,  iL  305 
Arso,  volcanic  eruption  of,  in  Ischi&y  L  906 
Artesian  wells,  piienomena  hrooglit  tm 

light  by.  i.  192 
— ^,  depth  from  which  water  rises  ia^ 

i.  192 
Arun,  transverse  valley  of  the.  iL  414 
Arve,  sediment  transported  dj  the»  L 

218 
,  section  of  debris,  deposited  by.  i. 

236 
Asama-yama,  eruption  ofj  i.  391 
Ascension,  island  of^  fossil  eggs  of  tortle 

from,  ii.  163 
Ashes,  volcanic,  transported  to  immftnet 

distances,  i.  386 
Asia,  subject  to  earthquakes,  1.  25 

,  coast  of,  changed,  i.  34,  35 

^—f  causes  of  extreme  cold  of  part  of, 

i.  115 
Minor,  gain  of  land  on  coast  of,  i. 

286 

,  Western,  great  cavity  in,  ii.  83, 84 

,  this  now  (E>ubted,  ii.  392 

Ass,  wild  in  Quito,  ii.  76 
,  wild  in  Tartary,  ii.  31 


Astroni,  crater  of,  ii.  328 
Astruc  on  delta  of  Rhone,  i.  218 
Atchafalaya,  R.,  drifl^wood  in^  i.  182 
,  section  of  the  banks  of,  i.  228,  229 


Athabasca  lake,  drifl-wood  in,  ii.  137 
Atlantic,  mean  depth  of,  i.  124 
,  its  relative  level,  i.  241 

,  rise  of  the  tide  in,  i.  242 

Atlantis,  submersion  of,  i.  25;  ii.  458 
Atrio  del  Cavallo,  i.  319;  ii.  277 
Aubenas,  fissures  filled  with  breccia  near. 

ii.  230 
Aurillac,  freshwater  formation  of,  ii.  367 
Australia,  kangaroo  and  emu  thinning  in, 

ii.  74 
,  coral  reefs  of,  ii.  172 


INDEX. 


S15 


Amtrtli&i  breecuui  of,  bones  of  numrapUl  ^ 

uiliiulIb  in,  ti.  297 
Aavergne,  Mlt  depofited  bj  ■priDgs  in, 

i  209 
,  cubooic  acid  ffas  diseniraged  in,  i. 

209 

,  Iatm  of,  ii.  257 

,  allnTiums  o^  ii.  352. 388 

,  Yolcanic  rocu  of,  L  67, 68 ;  ii.  222. 

357.382 

,  laciutrine  deposits  of,  ii.  358 

,  map  of  lacustrine  basins  and  yol« 

canic  rocks  of,  ii.  359 
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,  shells  between  lavas  in,  i.  361 

Cannon  in  calcareous  rock,  ii.  V)S 
,  account  of  one  taken  up  near  the 

Downs,  ii.  153 
Canoes  drifled  to  great  distances,  ii.  50 

,  fossil,  ii.  152 
Canopus,  formerly  an  island,  i.  223 

,  overwhelmed  by  the  sea,  i.  223 

Cantal,  Plomb  du,  i.  368 

,  freshwater  formations  of,  ii.  367 

Capellbacken,  shelly  deposit  at,  i.  445 
Cape   May,  encroachment  of  sea  at,  i. 

274 
,  of  Good  Hope,  icebergs  seen  off, 

L120 

Wrath,  granite  veins  of,  ii. 

Capitol  hill,  calcareous  tufii  on,  ii.  388 
Capo  Santa  Croce,  shelly  limestone  reat- 

ing  on  lava  at,  ii.  236 
Capra,  rock  of,  ii.  256 
Caraccan,  earthquakes  in,  i.  387.  390 
Caradoc  Handstones,  ii.  433,  434.  452 
Carang  Assam  volcano,  i.  387 
Carbonated  springs,  i.  209 
Carbonic  acid  gas ;  its  effects  on  rooks, 

i.  209,  210;  ii.  496 
Carboniferous  series,  i.  133. 153;  ii.  448 

,  freshwater  strata  in,  ii.  449 

,  se€  Coal. 
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Cueare,  tertiary  strata  of,  u.  344.  348 

Cardifianshire,  tradition  of  loss  of  land 

in,  >.  368 
Cardium  porulosum,  ii.  377 
Cardona,  rock  salt  of,  its  relatiye  age.  ii. 

462 
Carein,  Signor,  on  temple  of  Serapis,  i. 

430 
Carew  on  St.  Michaers  inoant,  i.  S67 
Cariacoy  bed  of  sea  raised  near,  i.  416 
Caribbean  sea,  tides  in,  i.  242 
Caridi,  R.,  its  coarse  changed  bj  earth- 

qnakes,  i.  404- 
Carlingford  bay,  raised  beaches  in,  i.  142 
Carpenter,  Dr.,  on  encroachment  of  sea 

at  Lyme  Regis,  i  2b7 
Casalmaggiore,  island  at,  carried  away 

by  the  Po,  i,  179 
Casamicciol,  shells  in  tuff  at,  ii.  278 
Caspian,  Pallas  on  former  extent  of,  i. 

63,64 

,  calcareous  springs  near  the,  L  206 
— ,  evaporation  of  the,  i.  220 

',  earthquakes  on  its  borders,  i.  297 

,  inflammable  gas,  du:.  near,  i.  297 

,  ito  lerel,  i.  2^;  ii.  83, 84. 392 

— -,  said  to  have  been  united  with  Black 

Sea  and  sea  of  Axof,  i.  298 ;  ii.  35 
Cassander  cited,  L  24 
Castell  de  Stolles,  ravine  excavated  in 

lava  opposite,  ii.  329 
Csatell  Follitt,  lava  stream  of,  ii.  325 

,  lava  cut  through  by  river  at,  ii.  330 

Castello  d*Aci,  ii.  247 

Csatrogiovanni,  section  of  Val  di  Note 

series  at,  ii.  2M 

,  hill  of,  ite  height,  ii  235 

,  fossils  of,  ii.  236 

Catalonia,  devastation  of  tonente  in,  ii. 

104 
— — ,  volcanic  district  of,  ii.  326 
«-— ,  ravines  excavated  through  lava  in, 

ii.  328.  330 

,  age  of  volcanos  of,  ii.  331 

•*— ~,  superposition  of  rocks  in  volcanic 

district  of,  ii.  332 
Catenia,  overwhelmed  by  lava,  i.  336 ;  ii. 

131 

,  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  i.  422 

,  tools  discovered  in  digging  a  well 

at,  ii.  ]5( 
,  volcanic  conglomerates  forming  on 

beach  at,  ii.  240 
— — ,  plain  of,  ii.  241 

,  marine  formation  near,  ii.  245 
Catastrophes,  theories  respecting,  i.  24 ; 

ii.  189.  215 
Cateliff,  i^ittle,  section  of,  ii.  319 
Catcott  on  the  deluge,  i.  60 
■  ■     ,  on  traditions  (S*  deluges  in  different 

countries,  i.  60 
Catodons,  stranded,  ii.  163 
Cattegat,  devastetions  caused  by  current 

in  Uie,  L  275 
Catwyck,  loss  of  land  at,  i.  271 
Caucasus,  calcareous  springs  of,  i.  206 


Caacasiit,eartliqinkea  freqoeiit  in,  L398. 

416 

,  abounds  in  hot  springs,  i.  298 

Cautlev,  Capt.,  on  buried  Hindoo  town, 

,  on  bones  in  ancient  wells,  ii.  129 

Cavalaccio,  Monte,  shells  in  tnflb  of,  ii» 

245 
Cavanilles  on  earthquake  of  Qoito,  L  rd(^ 
Caves,  organic  remains  in,  ii.  1!S^.  13i. 

294.296,297 
,  alternations  of  sediment  and  stalag- 
mite in  some,  ii.  131 
,  on  Etna,  i  338 


Cavo  delle  Neve,  in  Ischia,  ii.  379 
Cavambe,  volcano,  i.  2^ 
Cellent,  lava  current  of,  ii.  325 

,  section  above  bridge  of,  ii.  339     ' 

Celestial  mountains,  i.  102 

Celsius  on  diminution  of  Baltic  i.  51» 

437 
Censorinus,  i.  39 
Central  France,  lavas  excavated  in*  i. 

174 
,  comparison  between  lavas  of  fa»> 

land  and,  i.  343,  344 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  357.  381 

,  freshwater  formations  of,  ii.  359 

,  analogy  of  tertiary  deposite  of^  to 

those  of  Paris  basin,  ii.  370.  375 
Centra]   heat  and  floidity,  theory  of,  i. 

145.  452 
Centrifu^  force,  i.  450.  462 
Cephalaspis,  fish  fossil  in  old  red  sand- 
stone (MS  fig.),  ii.  450 
Cephalonia,  earthquakes  in,  i.  394 
Cer,  valley  of,  sections  in  the,  ii.  369 
Ceret  and  Boulon,  tertiary  strata  betweea. 

ii.  313 
Cesalpino  on  organic  remains,  i.  39 
Cetacea,  geographical  range  of,  iL  38 

,  migrations  of  the,  ii.  35 

,  imbedding  of  their  remains  in  re- 
cent strata,  ii.  163 

,  stranded  on  low  shores,  ii  163 

Chabriol,  M.,  on  f<jssils  of  Mont  Perrter, 

ii.  353 
Chadrat,  pisolitic  limestone  of,  il.  383 
Chagos  coral  isles,  ii.  173 
Chalk,  protruded  masses  of,  in  the  crag 

strata,  ii.  322 
,  indentations  filled  with  sand,  &e., 

on  its  surface,  ii.  401 

,  tertiary  outliers  on,  ii.  403 
and  upper  green  sand  of  Waald 

valley,  ii.  405 
— -  escarpmente  of  Weald  valley,  once 

sea-cliffs,  ii.  407,  408 
,  why  no  ruins  of,  on  central  district 

of  the  Weald,  ii.  411 
of  North  and  South  Downs,  ite  fbr- 

mmr  continuity,  ii.  418 
— — ,  furrows  on  the,  how  oaosed^  ii.  401 
.— — ,  greatest  height  of,  in  England,  ii. 

426,427 
,  area  covered  by,  ii.  437 
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Cludk,  converted  into  marble  by  trap  dike 

in  Antrim,  ii.  491 
Chalk-flintv,  analysis  of,  ii.  368 
Chaluzet,  calcareous  Bprinff  at,  i.  196 

,  volcanic  cone  of,  i.  SSO 

Chama  ^aSf  growth  of,  ii.  173 
Chamali^res,  near  Clermont,  ii.  360 
Chambon,  lake  of,  how  formed,  ii.  387 
Chamisso,  M.,  on  coral  islands,  iL  170 
Chamouni,  glaciers  of,  ii.  299 
Champheiz,  tertiary  red  marls  of,  ii.  361 
Champoleon  in  the  Alps,  strata  altered 

near,  ii.  493 
Champradelle,  vertical  marls  at,  ii.  363 
ChartBf  fossilized,  ii.  158 
Charlesworth,  Mr.,  on  the  crag  strata,  ii. 

314,  315 
Chemical  changes,  whether  volcanic  heat 

is  produced  by,  i.  457 
Chepstow,  rise  of  tides  at,  i.  239 
Cheshir«|  brine  sprinc^  of,  i.  209 

«  waata  of  coast  of,  i.  268 

Chesil  bank,  i.  266 

Chesilton,  overwhelmed  by  sea,  i.  267 

Chili,  earthquakes  in,  i.  8o.  ^77.  380 

,  numerous  volcanos  in,  i.  293 

,  Newer  Pliocene  marine  strata  at 

great  heights  in,  ii.  281 
Chimborazo,  height  of,  i.  122, 123 
China,  climate  of,  i.  115 

,  earthquakes  violent  in,  i.  297 

Chinese  deluge,  i.  23 

Chines,  or  narrow  ravines,  described,  i. 

265 
Chitta^ong,  earthquake  at,  i.  416 
Chockier,  cave  at,  ii.  131 
Christ  Church  head  promontory,  i.  265 
Christie,  Dr.  T.,  on  caverns  in  Silicy,  ii. 

294,295,296,297 
Christol,  M.  de,  on  fossils  of  Montpellier, 

ii.  347 

,  on  caves,  ii.  133,  134 

Cicero  cited,  i.  41 
Cimbrian  deluge,  i.  176 
Cinquefrondi,  changes  caused  by  earth- 
quake at,  i.  406 
Ciply,  Maestricht  beds  seen  at,  ii.  434 
Cirque  of  6avBrnie,in  Pyrenees,  ii.  253 
Circular  hollows  formed  by  earthquakes, 

i.  407 
Cisterna  on  Etna,  how  formed,  ii.  259. 

280 
Civita  Vecchia,  springs  at,  i.  202 
Claike,  Dr.,  on  appearance,  &c.  of  lava 

in  motion,  i.  316 
Clay-slate  in  Pyrenees,  ii.  489 
,  may  be  altered  into  shale,  and  horn- 
blende schist,  ii.  497 
Clayton,  Bisliop,  on  the  deluge,  i.  60 
Cleavage,  or  slaty  structure  of  rocks,  ii. 

484 
Clermont,  sections  near,  ii.  360.  362.  382 

,  calcareous  springs  at,  i.  198 

Clifl,   Mr.,  on  bones  of  animals  from 

Australian  caves,  ii.  297 


Climate  of  Europe,  Raspe  on  fbnner,  i. 

60,61 
^— ,  change  of,  in  northern  hemisphere, 

i.  97 

,  on  causes  of  vicissitudes  in,  i.  113 

,  astronomical  causes  of  fluctuations 

in,  i.  147 

its    influence    on    distribution   of 


plants,  ii,  10 
,  effect  of  alterations  in.  on  distriba- 

tion  of  species,  ii.  88.  90.  202 

,  influence  of  vegetation  on,  ii.  105 

Climates,  insular  and  excessive,  i.  115. 

498 
Coal,  formation  of,  at  months  of  Mac^ 

kenzie,  ii.  137 
,  reduced  to  cinder  by  tr^  dike,  ii. 

491 

,  See  Carboniferous. 

Coal  formation,  fossil  plants  of  tke,  L 

109  134.151.158 
Cole,  Viscoimt,  on  delta  of  the  Kaader, 

ii.  312 
Colebrooke^  Mr.  H.  T.,  on  crocodOii  oC 

Ganges,  i.  227 
Colebrooke,  Major  R.  H.,  on  the  GaiiMi, 

i.226;  ii.  108 
Colle,  travertin  of,  i.  198 

,  freshwater  formation  of,  ii.  368 

College,  R.,  transportation  of  rocks  by 

the,  i.  172 
Collini  on  igneous  rocks,  i.  67 
Colombia,  earthquakes  in,  i.  416 
Colonna  on  organic  remains,  i.  40 
Comb  Hurst,  hills  of,  ii.  399 
Come,  lava  current  of,  ii.  327 
Conception,  earthquakes  at,  i.  377.  419; 

ii.  155 
,  recent  fossils  at  great  heights  in 

Bay  of,  ii.  281 
Conglomerates,  tertiary,  of  Nice,  ii.  310 
,  now  formed  by  rivers  near   Nice, 

i.  234;  ii.  310.  312 

,  volcanic,  i.  351 ;  ii.  240 

Contemporaneous  origin  of  rocks,  how 

determined,  ii.  197 

,  remarks  on  the  term,  ii.  220 

Continents,  position  of  former,  ii.  457 
Conybeare,  Rev.  W.  D.,on  Lister,  i.  43 

,  on  Bristol  coal-field,  i.  136 

,  on  earthquakes,  i.  479 

,  on  the  English  crag,  ii.  205 

,  on  the  London  clay,  ii.  399 

,  on  indentations  in  the  chalk,  ii.  401 

,  on  transverse  valleys,  ii.  414.  415 

-,  on  vertical  strata  of  Isle  of  Wight, 


ii.  423 
-,  on  former  continuity  of  chalk  of 


North  and  South  Downs,  ii.  418 
,  on  theory  of  M.  E.  de  Beaumont, 

ii.  472 
Cook,  Captain,  on  drilling  of  canoes  to 

great  distances,  ii.  50 
,  on  existence  of  high  land  near  the 

South  Pole,  i.  120 
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Coomb,  ravine  called  the,  near  Lewes,  il. 

416 
Coperni^an  theory,  edicts  against,  repeal- 
ed at  Rome,  i.  75,  76 
Copiapo,  raised  banks  of  shells  at,  i.  381 
Coquimbo,  parallel  roads  of,  ii.  282 
Coral  between    lava  currents  in    West 

Indies,  ii.  180 
Coral  islands,  ii.  168 

,  beds  of  oysters,  &c.,  on,  in  the 

Pacific,  ii.  169 

,  their  extent,  ii.  172. 180.  182 

,  linear  direction  of,  ii.  172 

,  rate  of  growth  of,  ii.  173 

Cordier,  M.,  on  rate  of  increase  of  heat 
in  mines,  i.  453.  455 

,  his   theory    of  central    heat   and 

fluidity,  i.  146.  453 

,  on    tides  in    the    internal   melted 

ocean,  i.  456 
Cordilleras  shaken  by  earthquakes,  i.  379. 

387 
Corinth,  decomposition  of  rocks  in,  ii. 

196.496 
Oomwall,  waste  of  cliffs  of,  i.  267 
— -,  land  inundated  by  drill  sand  in,  ii. 
120 

,  temperature  of  mines  in,  i.  453 

,  granite  veins  of,  ii.  476.  492 

Coromandel,  inundations  of  sea  on  coast 

of,  ii.  124 
Cortesi,  i.  63 
Cosmogony  distinct  from  geology,  L  20 

of  the  Hindoos,  i.  20 

,  Egyptian,  i.  24 

,  ot  the  Koran,  i.  35 

Costa  de  Pujou,  hUl  of,  ii.  327 
Costantini,  deluge  vindicated  by,  i.  52 
Cotentin,  tertiary  formation  of  the,  IL 

396 
Cotopaxi,  i.  292.  467 
Coudes,  tertiary  red    sandstone    of,  ii. 

361 
Covelli,  M.,  on  increase  of  temperature 
of  a  hot  spring  in  Ischia  by  eartnquake, 
i.  379 
Cowper,  i.  74 
Couze,  K.,  lake   formed  b^  filling  up  of 

its  ancient  bed  by  lava,  li.  387 
Crag  of  England,  fossils  of  the,  ii.  205. 
313,314,315 

,  its  age,  composition,  &c.,  ii.  313 

,  lacustrine  deposits  resting  on  the, 

u.  317 

,  stratification  of  the,  ii.  317 

,  compared  to  Faluns  of  Touraine, 

ii.  341,342 

,  its  resemblance  to  formations  now 

in  progress,  ii.  320 
Cramer,    Mr.,    on    earthquake  of    New 

Madrid,  i.  388 
Crantz  on  drifl-wood,  ii.  139 
Craters  of  elevation.  Von  Buch's  theory 

of,  considered,  i.  357 
Crawfurd,  Mr.,  his  discovery  of  fossib  in 
Ava,  i.  46 
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Creation,  supposed  centers  or  foci  of,  il. 

56 
Cremona,  lakes  filled  up  near,  i.  179 
Creta,  argillaceous  deposit  called,  ii.  235. 

241.244 
Cretaceous  group,  ii.  434 
Crimea,  waste  otcliffkin  the,  i.  275 
Crocodile  taken  in  the  Rhone,  ii.  38 
Crocodiles  imbedded  by  a  river  inunda- 
tion in  Java,  i.  422 ;  ii.  142. 144 
Croizet,  M.,  on  extinct  quadrupeds  of 
Mont  Perrier,  ii.  353 

,  on  alluviums  of  Auvergne,  ii.  389 

Cromer,  waste  of  cliffs  of,  i.  253 

,  section  near,  ii.  321 

Cropthom,  fossils  found  at,  i.  101 
Crowborough  hill,  height  of,  ii.  406 

,  thickness  or  strata  removed   from 

summit  of,  ii.  426 
Cruckshanks,  Mr.  A.,  on  earthquake  of 
ChUi  in  1822,  i.  380 

,  on  lines  of  ancient   sea-eliffii  on 

coast  of  Peru,  ii.  281 
Cuckmere„  transverse  valley  of  the,  ii. 

414 
Culver  cUff,  i.  265 
Cumana,  earthquake  of,  i.  390 
Cumberland,  slate  rocks  of,  ii.  484.  501 
Cuming,  Mr.,  on  earthquake  at  Valpa- 
raiso, 1822,  i.  381 
Currents  from  equatorial  regions,  i.  116 

,  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  i.  127 

,  section  of  debris  deposited  by  op- 
posing, i.  236 

,  causes  and  velocity  of,  i.  238,  239. 

240 

,  destroying  and  transporting  power 

of,  i.  244, 245.  285,  286, 287,  288 

,  in  estuaries,  their  power,  i.  249 

,  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  i.  276 

,  reproductive  effects  of,  i.  1^1 

,  on  the  British  shores,  i.  281 

-,  distribution  of  drift-timber  by,  ii. 


139 
Curtis,  Mr.,  on  ravages  caused  by  aphides, 

ii.  63 
Curtis,  Mr.  John,  on  power  of  the   ti- 

puloe  to  cross  the  sea,  ii.  48 
,  on  number  of  British  insects,  ii.  95, 

96 

,  on  fossil  insects,  ii.  141.  398 

Curves  of  the  Mississippi,  i.  181 
Cussac,  fossils  in  alluvium  under  lava  at, 

u.  353 
Cutcb,  changes  caused  by  earthquake  of 

1819in,  i.  :)82,383;  u.  155.  264.  376. 

423.443 

,  map  of  (see  Plate  T.),  i.  382 

Cuvier,  on  durability  of  bones  of  men,  i. 

159;  ii.  150 

,  dn  variability  in  species,  i.  496.  500 

,  on  identity  of  Ejgyptian  munmiies 

with  living  species,  i.  502 

,  on  number  of  nshes,  ii.  96 

>,  on  extinction  of  the  dodo,  ii.  74, 75 

,  on  oolite  fossils,  i.  154 ',  iL  459 
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Cnvier,  on  mammiferoQi  remains  of  the 
Upper  Val  d'Arno,  ii.  354 

y  on  tertiary  strata  of  Paris  basin,  ii. 

202.371.  375.379 

Cuvier,  M.  P.,  on  aptitude  of  some  ani- 
mals to  domestication,  i.  506 

,  on  inflnence  of  domestication,  i. 

511 

Cyclops,  island  of,  in  bay  of  Trezza,  ii. 
244 

Cypris,  Ibssil,  ii.  160.  362.  441 


Davis,  Mr.,  on  the  Chinese  delnee,  i.83 
Davy,  Sir  H.,  on  lake  of  the  Solfatara, 
i.  203 

,  on  formation  of  travertin,  i.  203 

,  lus  theory  of  progressive  develop- 
ment, i.  149 

,  on  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  i.  S17 

,  on  chemical  agency  of  electricity, 


i.  458,  459 

— ,  his  tlieor^  of  an  unozidated  metal- 

.„, , lie  nucleus,  1.  460,  461 

,  habits  of  living    species    of  (#ee  ,  on  agency  of  air  and  water  in  vol> 

-^   "    •^'^  canos,  i.  474,  475 

,  his  analysis  of  peat.  ii.  112 

Davy,  Dr.,  on   Graham  Island,  i.  366, 
D.  357. 474 

,  on  a  helmet  taken  up  from  the  sea 


Jigs.),  a.  362 


Dalman,  M.,  on    greywack^    rocks   of 
Sweden,  ii.  452 

Dangerfield,  Captain  F.,  on  buried  cities 
in  Central  India,  ii.  122 

Daniell,  Professor,  on  the  trade- winds, 
i.  127 

,  on  melting  point  of  iron,  i.  453 

,  on  fusion  of  metals,  i.  455 

,  on  deoiidating  power  of  hydrogen, 

i.  461 

Danish  Archipelago,  undermined  by  cur- 
rents, i.  275 

Dante,  embankment  of  rivers  noticed  by, 
i.  180 

Dantzic,  waste  of  land  near,  i.  275 

D'Anville,  M.,  on  gain  of  land  in  Red 
Sea,  i.  284 

Darby  on  drift-wood  of  Mississippi,  i. 
182,183 

,  on  lakes  formed  by  Red  River,  i. 

185 

,  on  marine  strata  of  Lower  Louis- 
iana, i.  185,  186 
-,  on  delta  of  Mississippi,  i.  228 


Darent,  transverse  valley  of  the,  ii.  414 

Dartmoor  granite,  ii.  492 

Daubeny,  Dr.,  on  mineral  springs,  i.  196 

,  on  country  round  the  Dead  Sea,  i. 

209 

,  on  Mount  Vultur,  i.  301 

on  decomposition  of  trachyte,  i. 


321 ;  ii.  496 

on  flowing  of  lava  under  water,  i. 


32^ 


— ,  on  vicinity  of  volcanos  to  the  sea, 
i.  473 

— ,  on  agency  of  air  and  water  in  vol- 
canos, i.  474, 475 

on  nitrogen  in  mineral  springs,  ii. 


101 


— ,  on  Val  di  Noto  limestone,  ii.  235 
— ,  on  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1834, 
ii.  258 

— ,  on  volcanic  region  of  Olot,  ii.  325 
— ,  on  volcanic  district  of  Lower  Rhine 
and  Eifel,  ii.  339 

,  on  Auvergne  volcanos,  ii.  391 


D'Aubuisson  cited,  i.  77;  ii.  257 
Daun,  lake-craters  near,  ii.  334 


near  Corfu,  ii.  154 
Davy,  Rev.  C,  on  Lisbon  earthquake, 

i.  416,417 
Daz,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  206.  343 

,  inland  cliff  near,  ii.  346 

Dead  Sea,  waters  of,  i.  209 

,  the  country  around  it  volcanic,  i. 

209.299 
De  Candolle  on  hybrid  plants,  i.  521 
,  on  distribution  of  plants,  ii.  11, 12, 

13 
,  on  agency  of  man  in  disperaion  of 

plants,  ii.  21 

,  on  stations  of  plants,  ii.  59,  80 

-,  on  the  barriers  which  separate  dis- 


tinct botanical  provinces,  ii.  93 
,  on  number  of  land  plants,  ii.  95, 

96 

,  on  lon^vity  of  trees,  ii.  261 

Dee,  R.,  bridge  over,  swept  away  by 

floods,  i.  172 
Deer,  their  powers  of  swimming,  ii.  29 
,  formerly  abundant  in   Scotland,  ii. 

73 

,  remains  of,  in  marl  lakes,  ii.  146 

Deguer  on  remains  of   ships,   d^c,  in 

Dutch  peat-mosses,  ii.  118 
De  la  Beche,  Mr.,  on  greywack6  fossils, 

i.  133 
,  on  delta  of  Rhone,  in  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva, i.  213 

,  on  storm  of  Nov.  1824,  i.  267 

•,  on  earthquake  of  Jamaica,  1692, 


i.  424 
-,  on  action  of  rain  in  the  tropics,  ii. 


105 


— ,  on  drifting  of  plants  to  sea  by  hurri- 
canes, ii.  138, 139 
— ,  on  coral  formations,  ii.  176 

-,  on  alternation  of  coral  and  lava  in 


Isle  of  France,  ii.  180 
— ,  on  fossil  forest  of  I.  of  Portland, 
ii.  443 
-,  on  granite  of  Dartmoor,  ii.  492 


De  la  Hire   on  fossil   wood   from   Ava, 

16i12,i.45 
Delhi  territory,  elephants  in,  i.  105 
Delille  on  wheat  in  Egyptian  tombs,  i. 
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Delille,  on  native  country  of  wheat,  i. 

503 
Delta  of  the  Adige,  i.  220,  221 

of  the  Brenta,  i.  220 

of  the  Burrampooter,  i,  224    ■ 

of  the  Ganges,  i.  224 

,  its  stratification,  i.  235 

of  the  Isonzo,  i.  220 

of  the  Mississippi,  i.  228.  235 

of  the  Niger,  size  of,  ii.  458 

of  Uie  Nile,  i.  222;  ii.  212 

of  the  Po,  i.  220 

of  Rhone,  in  Lake   of  Geneva,  i. 

213;  ii.2ll 

of  Rhone,  in  Mediterranean,  i.  218 

of  the  Tagiiamento,  i.  220 

Deltas,  chronological  computations  of  age 
of,  i.  214 

,  of  Lake  Superior,  i.  216 

,  of  the  Baltic,  i.  217 

,  oceanic,  i.  224 

,  grouping  of  strata  in,  i.  232 

,  independent  in  same  basin,  i.  233 

De  Luc,  his  treatise  on  geology,  1809, 
i.  75 

,  on  origin  of  granite,  i.  76 

,  on  age  of  deltas,  i.  215,  216 

,  on  conversion  of  forests  into  peat- 
mosses, ii.  114 

,  on  the  deluge,  ii.  393 

De  Luc,  M.  G.  A.,  his  natural  chrono- 
meters, ii.  118 
Deluge,  ancient  theories  on  causes  of, 
i.  £,  36.  44.  47,  48,  49, 50,  51,  52.  60 

,  fossil  shells  referred  to  the,  i.  37.  50 

,  on  changes  caused  by  the,  ii.  392 

,  M.  de  Beaumont  on  cause  of  his- 
torical, ii.  402 
Deluges  part  of  the  present  course  of 
Nature,  i.  94 

,  local,  how  caused,  i.  22,  23.  186 

,  traditions  of  different,  i.  22, 23.  29. 

60.298 
Demaillet,  speculative  views  of,  i.  488 
Denmark,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  323,  324 
Denodur  volcano,  i.  383 
Denudation,  effects  of,  ii.  105.  212,  213, 
214 

of  vallev  of  the  Weald,  ii.  403 

Deposition  or  sediment,  rate  at  which 

the  finer  kinds  subside,  i.  288 

,  shifling  of  the  areas  of,  ii.  210 

Derbyshire,  Whitehurst  on,  i.  63 

Descartes,  ii.  259 

Deshayes,  M.,  on  fossil  shells,  ii.  206. 

223.  226.  235.  245.  285.  288.  313.  350. 

356.  377.  434.  439.  468 
,    on    subdivisions    of  the    tertiary 

strata,  ii.  222 

,  on  limestone  of  Blaye,  ii.  344 

Desjardin,  M.,  bones  of  the  dodo  found 

\inder  lava  by,  ii.  75 
Deimarest  considered  geology  a  branch 

of  physical  geography,  i.  19 

',  on  Auvergne,  i.  67 

,  on  the  separation  of  England  from 

France,  i.  268 


Desmoulins,  M.  Ch.,  on  Eocene  depoeiti 

near  Bordeaux,  ii.  345 

,  on  fossils  of  S.  of  France,  ii.  343 

Desnoyers,  M.,  on  human  remains   in 

caves,  ii.  134 
,  on  tertiary  formations  of  Touraine, 

ii.  206.  222.  340,  341 

,  on  fossils  of  the  Orleannais,  ii.  354 

,  on  alternation  of  plastic  clay  and 

calcaire  grossier  in  Pans  basin,  ii.  373 
-,  on  the  Cotentin,  ii.  396 


Deucalion's  deluge,  i.  29 
Diceras  limestone,  ii.  445 
Didelphis,  fossil,  in  oolite,  i.  154 
Dikes,  composition    and    position    of,  i. 

317,  318;  ii.  237,  238.  254.  256.  274. 

285 

,  how  caused,  i.  317;  ii.  275 

,  changes  caused  by,  ii.  238.  254.  490 

498. 
Diluvial  theories,  ii.  392 
waves,  whether  there  are  signs  of 

their  occurrence  on  Etna,  ii.  262 
,  no  signs  of  in  Campania,  ii.  280 


Dimiington  height,  waste  of,  i.  251 
Diodorus  Siculus  cited,  i.  298.  335 
Dion  Cassius  cited,  i.  307 
Dodo,  recent  extinction  of  the,  ii.  74 
Dog,  varieties  of  the,  i.  485.  500 

,  its  distinctness  from  the  wolf,  i.  500 

,  hybrids  between  wolf  and,  i.  517 

,  examples  of  acquired  instincts  he- 
reditary in  the,  i.  508,  509 

has  run  wild  in  America,  ii.  76 


9 

Doggerbank,  Capt.  Hewett  on  the,  i.  285 
Dollart,  formation  of  estuary  of  the,  i. 

272 
Dolomieu  on  the  Val  di  Noto,  Vicentin, 

and  Tyrol,  i.  68 

on  lavas  of  Etna,  i.  68 

on  decomposition  of  granite,  i.  210 

on  earthquake  of  1783  in  Cfalabria, 

i.  394,  395.  404.  412 
Domestication,    aptitude    possessed    by 

some  animals  to,  i.  508.  514 

• ,  influence  of,  i.  511 

Dominica,  coral  between  two  lava  cur- 
rents in,  ii.  180.  284 
Don,  R.,  transportation  of  rooks  by,  i. 

172 
Donati  on  bed  of  Adriatic,  i.  56.  92.  S21 ; 

ii.  166 
•D*Orbigny  cited,  ii.  377 
Dorcetshire,  landslip  in^  i.  266 

,  waste  of  cliffs  of,  i.  267 

,  valleys  of  elevation  in,  ii.  421 

Done,  M.  Bertrand  de,  on  tertiary  strata 

of  Velay,  ii.  354.  366,  367.  385 

,  on  Auvergne  alluviums,  ii.  389 

Dover,  waste  of  chalk  cUfis  or,  i.  261 

,  depth  of  sea  near,  i.  262 

,  formation  of  Straits  of,  i.  262 

,  strata  at  foot  of  cliffs  of,  i.  263 ;  ii. 

428 
Downham  buried  by  blown  sand,  ii.  130 
Dranse,  R.,  i.  188, 189 
Drift-sand  of  Afncan  deserts,  ii.  118 
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Dria-wood  of  MiMisaippi,  L  182,  183. 

228,229 
— ,  imbedding  of,  ii.  135 

,  abundant  in  North  Sea,  ii.  138 

Drink  water,  Mr.,  i.  75 

Drongv,  granitic  rocks  of  Shetland,  worn 

by  toe  sea,  i.  248 
Drontheim,  i.  446 
Druids,  their  doctrines,  i.  32 
Du  Bois,  M.,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Vol- 

hynia  and  Podolia,  ii.  350 
Dutr^noy,  M.,  on  the  Pyrenees,  i.  139 ; 

ii.  492 
,  on  tertiary  strata  of  S.  of  France, 

u.  343,  344,  345 

,  on  limestone  of  filaye^  ii.  345 

',  on  hill  of  Gergovia,  ii.  382 

,  on  age  of  red  marl  and  rock-salt  of 

Cardona,  ii.  462 

,  on  chalk  of  S.  of  France,  ii.  438 

Dujardin,  M.,  on  shells,  &c.  brought  up 

by  artesian  well  at  Tours,  i.  195 
,  on  foraminifera  of  Paris  basin,  ii. 

377 
Dunes,  hUls  of  blown  sand,  i.  252.  280 ; 

ii.320 
Dunwich,  destroyed  by  the  sea,  i.  256 
' ,  crag  strata  in  cliffs  near,  ii.  316, 

317,  318 
Durance,  R.,  land-shelb  drifted  by  the, 

ii.218 
Dureau  de  la  Malle,  M.,  cited,  i.  500.  508 
Durham,  waste  of  coast  of,  i.  250 


E. 


Earth,  antiquity  of  the,  i.  37 

,  on  changes  in  its  axis,  i.  47,  48.  50 

,  proportion  of  land  and  sea  on  its 

surface,  i.  145 

,  spheroidal  form  of  the,  i.  450 

— — ,  mean  density  of  the,  i.  452 

,  electric  currents  in  the,  i.  459 

-,  sections  of  the  {see  figs.  59,  60), 


Earthquakes,  excavation  of  TaUeys  aided 

by,  i.  409;  ii.  269 

,  renovating  effects  of,  i.  477.  480 

,  cause  of  the  wave-like  motion  of, 

i.  466 

,  cause  of  retreat  of  sea  daring,  L 


i.  454.  464,  4G5 

,  effects  produced  by  the  powers  of 

vitality  on  its  surface,  ii.  98 

Earth's  crust,  signs  of  a  succession  of 
former  changes  recognizable  in,  ii.  1&($ 

,  arrangement  of  materials  compos- 
ing the,  ii.  190, 191 

EarUiquakes,  energy  of,  probably  uni- 
form, i.  72.  93,  94 

,  earth's  surface  continually  remod- 
elled by,  i.  122 

,  all  countries  liable  to  slight  shocks 

of,  i.  302 

chronologically  described,  see   Vol. 

I.  p.  374,  et  seq. 

,  phenomena  attending,  i.  375 

,  in  Cutch,  1819,  see  mapf  i.  383 

,  in  Calabria,  1783,  i.  392 

,  difficulty  of  measuring  the  e&cts 

of,  i.  396 

,  chasms  formed  by,  i.  400,  401 


418 

,  ravages  caused  by  sea  during,  ii. 

123,124 

,  several  thousand  people  entombed 

in  caverns  during,  ii.  129 

,  their  effects  in  imbedding  cities  and 

forests,  ii.  154 

,  in  the  Pacific,  ii.  181 

— ,  causes  of  volcanos  and,  i.  449 
East  Indian  Archipelago,  tertiary  forma- 
tions of,  ii.  285 
Ecchellensis,  Abraham,  i.  30 
Edmonstone  Island,  i.  226 
Edwards,  Mr.  M.,  on  corals  of  the  crag, 

ii.  314 
Eels,  migratioiis  of,  ii.  40 
Egerton,  Rev.  Mr.,  on  delta  of  the  Kan- 

der,  u.  312 
Egypt,  nearly  exempt  from  earthquakes, 
1  25.301 

,  cities  and  towns  buried  under  drifi- 

sand  in,  ii.  118, 119, 120 
Egyptian  cosmogony,  i.  24.  161 

mummies  ic^ntical  with  species  still 

living,  i.  501 
Ehrenberg,  M.  C.  G.,  found  Bengal  tiger 
in  Siberia,  i.  102 

on  corals  of  Red  Sea,  ii.  169. 173. 

177. 179.  218 
Ehrenhausen,  coralline  limestone  of,  ii. 

349 
Eichwald,  M.,  on    tertiary    deposits   of 

Volhynia  and  Podolia,  ii.  350 
Eifel,  volcanos  of  the,  ii.  332,  333 

,  lake-craters  of  the,  ii.  334 

,  trass  of  the,  and  its  origin,  ii.  337 

Electricity,  a  source  of  volcanic  heat,  i. 
458 

,  whence  derived,  i.  460 

Elephant,  fossil,  in  ice  on  shores  of  North 

Sea  i.  64.  105 
'Elephant  Bed'   at  Brighton,  i.  263;  ii. 

428.  431 
Elephants  covered  with  hair  in  Delhi,  i. 
105 

,  their  sagacity  not  attributable  to 

their  intercourse  with  man,  i.  513 

,  their  powers  of  swimming,  ii.  28 

Elevation  of  land,  how  caused,  i.  46.  376. 
379.  419,  420.  468 ;  ii.  265 

,  proofs  of  successive,  ii.  267, 268 

Elevation  and  subsidence,  propoition  of, 

i.  277,  278 
Elevation  craters.  Von  Buch's  theory  of, 

considered,  i.  357 
Elevation  vallevs,  i.  371 ;  ii.  419 
Elizabeth  or   Henderson's  Island  descri- 
bed, ii.  181 
Elsa,  travertin  formed  by  the,  i.  198 
,  freshwatoT  formations  of^  the,  ii.287 
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Embankment,  system  of,  in  Italj,  i.  179 

f  gain  of  land  in  Adriatic  more  rapid 

in  conseqnence  of,  i.  221 

Emu  in  Australia  will  beeome  extermi- 
nated,  ii.  74 

Engelhardt  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  i.  297 ; 
ii.  82 

England,  waste  of  cliffs  on  coast  of,  i. 


— ,  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  felt  in, 

1.302 
— ,  height  of  tides  on  east  coast  of,  i. 

238.  2SS 


,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  204, 205.  2dG. 

313.398 
,  excavation  of  valleys  in  S.  E.  of, 

ii.429 
,  geological  map  of  S.  E.  of,  ii.  403, 

404 
Eocene  period,  derivation  of  the  term, 

ii.224 

,fos8il8ofthe,ii.  225,226 

f  freshwater  formations  of,  ii.  358  ■ 

,  marine  formations  of,  ii.  370 

',  fauna  and  flora 


— ,  phyadcalffeography, 


,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  382 

,  map  of  principal  tertiary  basins  of, 

ii.  397 

,  alluviums  of,  ii.  428 

,  chasm  between  secondary  forma- 
tions and  those  of,  ii.  440 

,  hypogene  rocks  formed  since,  ii. 

505 
Epomeo,  Monte,  height,  &c.,  ii.  278 
— ,  shells  in  tuff  near  summit  of,  ii.  278 
Equatorial  current,  i.  11G,  117 
Equinoxes,  precession  of  the,  i.  121 
Ernebungscratere,  theory  of,  considered, 

i.  357 
Erie,  lake,  rapidly  filling  up,  i.  178 

,  peninsula  cut  through  by,  i.  275 

Erman,  M.,  on  specific  gravity  of  sea- 
water,  i.  117 

,  on  level  of  Caspian,  ii.  82,  83.  392, 

393 
Erratic  blocks  of  the  Alps,  ii.  299 

,  transported  by  ice,  i.  173;  ii.  300 

Eruptions,  volcanic,  number  of,  per  year, 
i.  373 

,  cause  of,  i.  449.  469 

Erzgebirge,  mica  slate  of  the,  i.  66 
Escarpments,  manner  in  which  sea  de- 
stroys successive  lines  of,  ii.  268.  .409 

of  chalk  in  Weald  valley,  once  sea 

cliffs,  ii.  407,  408 
Escher,  M.,  on  flood  in  valley  of  Bagnes, 

i.  188 
Escbscholtz  Bay,  fossils  of,  i.  106 
Escrinet,  Pass  of,  conglomerate  forming 

at,  ii.  130 
Essex,  inroads  of  sea  on  coast  of,  i.  258 
Estuary  deposits,  arrangement  of,  ii.  191 
Estuaries  described,  i.  &0 

^  new  ones  in  Holland,  i.  272 

,  how  formed,  i.  282 


Estuaries,  tides  in,  i.  282 
,  gain  of  land  in,  does  not  compen- 
sate loss  of  coast,  i.  283 
,  imbedding  of  freshwater  species  in, 

ii.  161 
Eternity  of  the  earth,  or  of  present  svs- 

•tem  of  changes,  not  assumed  in  tnis 

work,  ii.  506, 507 
Etna,  description  of,  i.  309.  333;  ii.  241. 

247,  248.  256,  257 

,  lavas  of,  i.  175. 232.  370 

,  minor  volcanos  on,  i.  333 

,  buried  cones  on  flanks  of,  i.  334 ; 

ii.  252 

,  eruptions  of,  i.  335.  338;  ii.  251 

,  towns  overflowed  by  lava  of,  i.  336; 

ii.  121 

,  subterranean  caverns  on,  i.  338 

,  great  fl6ods  on,  i.  339 

,  glacier  under  lava  on,  i.  340 

,  its  cone  truncated  in  1444,  i.  366 

,  marine   formations  at  its  base,  i. 

360;  ii.  241.  243 

,  great  valley  on  east  side  of,  ii.  248 

,  form,  composiUon,  and  origin  of 

the  dikes  on,  ii.  254 
,  subsidences  on,  ii.  258 

,  antiquity  of  cone  of,  ii.  259 

whether  si^ns  of  diluvial  waves  are 


observable  on,  li.  262 
Euganean  Hills,  lavas  of,  i.  303 
Europe,  newest  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  207 
,  geological  map  of  {see  Plate  II.)  ^  i. 

141 
,  large  portions  of,  submerged  when 

secondary  strata  formed,  ii.  w6 
European  tertiary  strata,  successive  ori- 
gin of,  ii.  204 
European  alluviums  in  great  part  tertiary, 

ii.  298 
Euxine  burst  its  barrier,  according   to 

Strabo,  i.  31 

,  gradually  filling  up,  i.  31 

,  see  Black  Sea. 

Evaporation,  quantity  of  water  carried  off 

by,i.  220.  241.276 

,  currents  caused  by,  i.  241 

Everest,  Mr.,  on  island  of  Munkholm,  i. 

446 
Everest,  Rev.   R.,  on  climate  of  fossil 

elephant,  i.  106 

,  on  sediment  of  Ganges,  i.  230 

Excavation  of  valleys,  i.  409;  ii.  429 
Extinction  of  species,  successive,  part  of 

the  economy  of  nature,  ii.  87.  92 
Eyderstede  overwhelmed  by  sea,  i.  276 


F. 


Fabio  Colonna,  i.  40 

Facial  angle,  i.  525 

Fair  Island,  action  of  the  sea  on,  i.  249 

Falcon  i  on  elevation  of  coast  of  Bay  of 

BaifB,i.434 
Falloppio  on  fossils,  i.  38 
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Falls  of  Niagara,  i.  1T6 

of  St.  Mary,  1.216 

Faluns  of  Touraine,  ii.  340 

,  compared  to  the  English  crag,  ii. 

341,  342 

,  how  formed,  ii.  342 

,  fossils  of,  ii.  341,  342,  343 

Faraday,  Mr.,  on  water  of  the  (Geysers,  i. 

808 
,  on  slow  deposition  of  sulphate  of 

baryta  powder,  i.  288 
,  on  electric  currents  in  the  earth,  i. 

459 
,  on  metallic  redaction  by  voltaic 

agency,  i.  461 

,  on  liquefaction  of  gases,  i.  467 

,  experiments  of,  on  carbonate  of 

lime,  ii.  491 
Faroe  Islands,  deposits  forming  oetr  the, 

ii.  166 
Farquharson,  Rev.  J.,  on  floods  in  Seol^ 

land,  i.  172 
Fasano,  marine  strata  near,  ii.  244 
Paujas,  on   Velay  and   Vivarais,  1779,  i. 

67 
Ferishta,  i.  22 

Ferrara  on  lavas  of  Etna,  i.  232 
— ■-  on  floods  on  Etna,  i.  340 
—  on  earthquake  in  Sicily,  i.  391 
Ferruginous  springs,  i.  209 
F^ruBsac  oh  distribution  of  testacea,  ii. 

42 
Fetlar,  effect  of  lightning  on  rocks  of,  i. 

Fez,  earthquakes  in,  i.  301 

Fife,  coast  of,  submarine  forests  on,  i. 

246 

,  encroachments  of  sea  on,  i.  250 

Findhom,  town  swept  away  by  sea,  i.  249 
Finochio,  rock  of,  ii.  256 
Firestone  of  Weald  valley,  ii.  404 

,  terrace  formed  by,  ii.  409 

Fish,  their  geographical  distribution,  ii. 

39 

,  migrations  of,  ii.  40 

,  fossil,  i.  153 ;  ii.  166.  217, 218.  447. 

450 
Fissures,  sulphur,  &c,  ejected  by,  i.  391 
caused  by   earthquake  of  1783  in 

Calabria,  i.  397.  399.  401 
— J—,  cause  of  the  opening  and  closing  of, 

,  preservation  of  organic  remains  in, 

ii.  125 
Fltton,  Dr.,  on  history  of  English  geology, 

i.  59 
,  on  valley  of  the  Weald,  ii.  404.  406, 

407.  410.  424.  440,  441.  443 
,  on  a  line  of  vertical  and  inclined 

strata  from  1.  of  Wight  to  Boulogne,  ii. 

427 

,  on  Maestricht  beds,  ii.  434, 435,  436 

,  on  delta  of  Niger,  ii.  458 

FitzRoy,  Capt.,  on  earthquake  in  Chili, 

1835,1.377,378.381. 
Fiume  Salso,  in  SicUy,  ii.  378 


Flagstones  and  slates,  difference  between, 

ii;  485 
Flamborough  Head  washeci  into  caves,  i. 

251 
Fleming,  Dr.,  on  uniformity  in  climate,!. 

98 

,  on  food  of  fossil  elephant,  i.  101 , 


102 


— ,  on  submarine  forests,  i.  250;  ii.  140 
— ,  on  rapid  flight  of  birds,  ii.  37 
— ,  on  turtles  tucen  on  coast  of  England, 
ii.  38 
-,  on  changes  in  the  animal  kingdom 


caused  by  man,  ii.  72 
— ,  on  stranding  of  cetacea,  ii.  163 
— ,  on  fossils  of  the  crag,  ii.  314,  315 
•,  on  effects  of  the  deluge,  ii.  2S^,  394 


Flinders  on  coral  reefs,  ii.  168.  172.  178 
Flint  on  course  of  Mississippi,  &c.,  i.  180. 
182 

,  on  earthquakes  in  Mississippi  valley. 


i.  388 
Flood,  supposed  effects  of  the,  ii.  392 

,  hypiothesis  of  a  partial,  ii.  392 

Floods,  bursting  of  lakes^  &c.,  i.  186 

in  North  America,  1. 186 

in  valley  of  Bagnes,  i.  187, 188 

in  Scotland,  i.  171 ;  ii.  144 

at  Tivoli,  i.  189 

on  Etna,  i.  339 

Floridia,  limestone  df,  ii.  235 

Flu  via,  R.,  ravines  in  lava  excavated  by, 

ii.  327.  330 
Foah,  advance  of  delta  of  Nile  near,  i.  283. 

224 
Folkestone,  subsidence  of  land  at,  i.  263 
Fontenelle,  his  eulogy  on  Palissy,  i.  40 
Foraminifera  of  the  crag,  ii.  315 

of  the  Paris  basin,  ii.  377 

Forbes,  Mr.,  on  Bay  of  Baiss,  i.  432 

,  on  temple  of  Serapis,  i.  433 

Forchhammer,  Dr.,  on  tertiary  strata  of 

Denmark,  ii.  324 
Forest  ridge  of  Weald  valley,  ii.  410 

,  faults  in  strata  of  the,  ii.  410 

,  thickness  of  masses  removed  flrom 

the,  ii.  426 
Forests,  influence  of,  ii.  104, 105.  107 

,  sites  of,  now  covered  by  peat,  ii.  114 

,  destroyed  by  insects,  ii.  110 

,  submarine,  i.  250 ;  ii.  140 

Forfarshire,   encroachments    of   tea  on 


coast  of,  i.  249 

,  marl  lakes  of,  ii.  158. 184 

,  composition  of  secondary  rocks  of, 

ii.  498 
Forio,  earthquake  near,  i  379 
Formosa,  earthquakes  in,  i.  296 
Forster,  Mr.,  on  coral  reefs,  ii.  168 
Forsyth  on  climate  of  Italy,  i.  332 
Fortis  on  Arabian  doctrine  of  new  genera 

and  species,  i.  31 

,  views  of  Arduino  confirmed  by,  i. 


67 


and  Testa  on  fossil  fish  of  Monte 


Bolca,  i.  62 
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Foflfia  Grande,  section  of  VesuTiui  seen 

in,  ii.  250 
Fossilization    of    organic    remains    on 

emerged  land,  ii  112 

in  peat  mosses,  ii.  115 

in  caves  and  fissures,  ii.  125 

in  alluvium  and  landslips,  ii.  123 

in  volcanic  formations  on  land,  ii. 

120 


Ganges,  delta  of  the,  i.  224.  234 

,  its  ancient  mouths,  i.  224 

,  inundations  of  the,  i.  228 ;  ii.  1 45  ^ 

,  quantity  of  sediment  in  waters  of,  i. 

229, 230 

and  Burrampooter  not  yet  complete- 


in  subaqueous  deposits,  ii.  135. 146, 

147 

by  river  floods,  ii.  142 

in  marl  lakes,  ii.  145, 146 

of  plants  and  animals  partial,  ii.  213 

Fossils,  speculations  concerning  their  na* 
ture,  i.  41,  42,  43,  44 

formerly  all  referred  to  the  deluge, 

i.  42 

of  the  coal  strata,  i.  109.  133. 151 

,  distinctness  of  secondary  and  terti- 
ary, i.  139  j  ii.  439,  440 

,  mammiierous,  of  successive  tertiary 

eras,  ii  229,  230 

.  See  Organic  Remains. 

Fourier,  Baron,  on  temperature  of  spaces 
surrounding  our  atmosphere,  i.  126 

,  on  central  heat,  i.  146 

,  on  radiation  of  heat,  i.  146 

Foumet,  M.,  on  alluvium  in  ancient  fis- 
sures, ii.  390 

,  on  disintemtion  of  rocks,  ii.  495 

— ,  on  minerfQ  veins,  ii.  496 
Fox,  Mr.,  on  heat  in  mines,  i.  453 

,  on  electric  currents  in  the  earth,  1. 

459 
France,  waste  of  coast  of,  i.  268 

,  caves  of,  ii.  132 

Frsuiconia,  caves  of,  ii.  130 
Frankfort,  tertiary  strata  near,  ii.  351 
Franklin  on  a  whirlwind  in  Maryland,  ii. 

15 
Freshwater  formations,  species  of  testa- 
cea  few  in,  ii.  162 

,  decondary,  why  rare,  ii.  461 

Freshwater  plants  and  animals  fossilized, 

ii.  i5d.  162.  163 
Freyberg,  school  of,  i.  65.  70 
Fteycr,  Mr.,  on  earthquake  in   Chili,  i. 
3dl 

,  on  Isle  of  San  Lorenzo,  ii.  281 

Fries  on  dispersion  of  cryptogamic  plants, 

ii.  16 
Frisi  on  influence  of  vegetation,  ii.  104 
Fuchsel,  opinions  of,  1762,  i.  61 
Funciial,  rise  of  sea  during  earthquake  at, 

i.  418 
Fuveau,  in  Provence,  tertiary  strata  of, 
ii.  397 


G. 


Gabel  Tor,  volcano  of,  i.  301 ;  u.  286 
GaUeri,  a  bed  of  corals  among  igneous 

formations  at^  ii.  240 
Gambier  coral  island,  ii.  178 


ly  united,  i.  235 
— ,  islands  formed  by  the,  ii.  108 
■,  bones  of  men  found  in  delta  of,^  ii. 


150 

Gannat,  freshwater  limestone  of,  ii.  363 
Gardner  on  destruction  of  Donwich  by 

tlie  sea,  i.  256 
Gardner,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  120.  145 
Garnets,  in  alteied  shale,  ii.  490 
Garrinada,  hill  of,  ii.  328 
Gases,  liquefaction  of,  i.  467 

,  evolved  by  volcanos,  i.  473,  474 

,  DMsage  oi,  through  rocks,  ii.  495 

Gaulish  Druids,  i.  32 

Oault  of  Weald  Talley,  ii.  404 

— ^,  valley  formed  at   its  out^srop,  ii. 

409 
Gavamie,  cirque  of,  ii.  252, 253 

,  lamination  of  clay-slate  near,  ii.  489 

Gay-Lussac,  M.,  on  the  vibration  of  solid 
bodies,  i.  466,  467 

,  on  agency  of  water  in  volcanos,  i. 

474 
Gefle,  upraised  shelly  deposit  near,  i.  444. 

446 
Gemmellaro  on  eruption  of  Etna  in  1811, 
i.  338 

on  ice  under  lava,  i.  340 

Gemunder  Maar,  view  of,  ii.  334,  335 
Generation,  spontaneous,  theory  of,  i.  39 
Generelli,  on  state  of  geology  m  Europe 
in  middle  of  18Ui  century,  i.  53 

,  on  eflects  of  earthquakes  in  recent 

times,  i.  54,  55.  71 
Geneva,   lake   of,  men  drowned  above 
Martigny  floated  into,  i.  188 

,  delta  of  Rhone  in,i.  213. 233 ;  ii.  211 

Genoa,  tertiarv  strata  at,  ii.  308,  309 
Greognosy  of  Werner,  i.  65 
Geographical  distribution  of  plants,  ii.  10 

of  animals,  ii.  24 

of  birds,  ii.  35 

of  reptiles,  ii.  37 

of  fishes,  ii.  39 

of  testacea,  ii.  41 

of  zoophytes,  ii.  45 

of  insects,  ii.  45 

of  man,  ii.  49 

Geography,  proofs  of  former  changes  in 
physical,  i.  132,  1*33.  141 

,  cfiect  of  changes  in,  on  species, 

ii.  80 
Geological  Society  of  London,  i.  78 
Geological  theories,  causes  of  error  in, 

i.  81 
Geology  defined,  i.  17 

compared  to  history,  i.  17 

.  its  relation  to  other  physical  soi- 

ences,  i.  18 
distinct  firom  Gosmogony,  L  20 
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Geology  considered  by  Werner  as  part  of 

mineralogy,  i.  19 
J  causes  of  its  retardation,  i.  41, 42. 

73,  74.  81 
,  state  of,  in  Europe,  before  middle 

of  last  century,!.  53 

,  modem  progress  of,  i.  77,  78 

Georges  Gemund,  freshwater  strata  of, 

ii.  ^1 
Georgia,  in  island  of,  perpetual  snow  to 

level  of  sea,  i.  119.  129 
Gerbanites,  an  Arabian  sect,  their  doc- 
trines, i.  30 
Gergovia,  section  of  hill  of^  ii.  382 
German  Ocean,  filling  up,  i.  285 
Gesner,  John,  on  orgamc  remains,  i.  59, 

60 
Geysers  of  Iceland,  i.  207.  470 
,  cause  of  their  intermittent  action, 

i.  471 
Giacomo,  St,  valley  of,   described,  ii. 

250,  251.  255 
Gian  Greco,  fall  of  cliffs  during  earth- 
quake, i.  408 
Gibbon  cited,  i.  87 
Gibraltar,  birds*  bones  in  breccia  at,  ii. 

130 

,  Straits  of,  i.  276 

,  supposed  under-current  in,  i.  277 

Gillenfeld,  Pulvermaar  of,  u.  335 
Girard,  M.,  on  mud  of  the  Nile,  i.  223 
,  on  former  union  of  Mediterranean 

and  Red  Sea,  i.  286 
Girgenti,  tertiary  strata  at,  ii.  234 
Gironde,  tides  in  its  estuary,  i.  282 

,  tertiary  strata  of  basin  of,  ii.  343 

Glacier,  under  lava,  on  Etna,  i.  340 
Glaciers,  formation  of,  i.  108.  173 

of  Spitsbergen,  i.  117 

,  transportation  of  rocks  by,  i.  173; 

ii.  299 
Glen  Roy,  parallel  roads  of,  ii.  282 
Glen  Tilt,  granite  veins  of,  i.  70 
,  junction  of  limestone  and  granite 

in,  li.  476 
Gloger,  M.,  cited,  ii.  53 
Gloucestershire,  gain  of  land  in,  i.  268 
Gly,  R.,  tertiary  strata  in  valley  of  the, 

ii.  312 
Gmelin  on  distribution  offish,  ii.  40 
Gneiss,  mineral  composition  of,  ii.  488, 

489 

,  passage  of,  into  granite ,  ii.  489.  494 

,  whence  derived,  ii.  489.  497 

Goats,  multiplication  of,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, ii.  76 
Grodman  on  migrations  of  rein-deer,  ii. 

33 
Goebel,  Mr.,  on  level  of  Caspian,  ii.  393 
Golden  age,  doctrine   whence  derived, 

i.  24 
Goldfuss,  Professor,  on  the  greywack^, 

ii.  452 
Goodwin  Sands,  i.  261 
Goree  on  new  island,  i.  364 
Gothenburg,  rise  of  land  near,  i.  444 


Goxzo  degli  Martin,  dikes  at,  ii.  237 

,  view  of  valley  of,  ii.  267 

Graah,  Capt.,  on  subsidence  of  Green- 
land, i.  447 
Graham,  Mrs.,  on  earthquake  of  Chili 

in  1822,  i.  380 
Graham  Island,  i.  3o3 ;  ii.  238 

,  views  of,  see  wood-cuts j  i.  354,  355 

,  depth  of  sea  from  which  it  rose,  i. 

353 
,  arrangement  of  the  ejected  mate- 
rials on,  i.  354 
Grammichele,  strata  near,  ii.  235 

,  bones  of  mammoth  in  alluvium  at, 

ii.  300 
Grampians,  granite  veins  of  the,  ii.  477 
Granada,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  313 
Granite  of  the  Hartz,  greywack^  slate 
with  organic  remains  mund  in,  i.  66 

,  disintegration  of,  in  Auvergne,  i. 

210 

,  junction  of  limestone  and,  in  Glen 

Tilt,  ii.  476 

,  formed  at  different  periods,  ii.  194. 

478 

,  passage  from  trap  into,  ii.  481 

,  origin  of,  ii.  193.  482 

,  passage  of  gneiss  into,  ii.  489. 494 

,  changes  produced  by  its  contact 

with  strata  of  lias  and  oolite  in  the 

Alps,  ii.  493 

Granite  veins,  their  various  forms  and 

mineral  composition,  i.  70 ;  ii.  474.  499 

Graves,  Lieut.,  on  diffusion  of  insects  by 

the  wind,  ii.  47 
Graves,  Mr.,  on  distribution  of  the  bus- 
tard, ii.  74 
Graves,  M.,  on  Valley  of  Bray,  ii.  444 
Gravesend,  indentations  in  chalk  filled 

with  sand,  &c.,  near,  ii.  401 
Grecian  Archipelago,  new  isles  of  the, 
i.  61 

,  volcanos  of  the,  i.  301 

,  chart  and  section  of,  i.  362 

Greece,  earthauakes  in,  ii.>129 
Greenland,  why  colder  than  Lapland,  i. 
114, 115 

,  earthquakes  in,  i.  301 

,  ffradual  subsidence  of,  i.  447.  469 

,  timber  drilled  to  shores  of,  ii.  138 

Greenough,  Mr.,  on  fossil  shells  from 

borders  of  Red  Sea,  ii.  286 
Greville,  Dr.,  on  drill  sea-weed,  ii.  18 
Greywacke  formations,  fossils  of,  i.  133. 
lol ;  ii.  450 

of  the  Eifel,  ii.  334 

,  classification  of  the,  ii.  450 

Grifone,  Monte,  caves  in,  ii.  295 
Grimaldi  on  earthquake  of  1783  in  Cala- 
bria, i.  393.  401.  403 
Grind  of  the   Navir,  passage   forced   by 

sea  in  Shetland  Islands,  i.  247 
Grosceii,  tertiary  strata  at,  ii.  286 
Grosse,  Dr.,  on  baths  of  San  Filippo,  i. 

200 
Grotto  del  Cane,  i.  209 
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Grfphyte  limestone,  ii.  447 
Gaadaloupe,  human  skeletons  of,  ii.  151 

,  volcanos  in,  ii.  284 

Guatimaia,  aetive  volcanos  in,  i.  293,294 
,  town  of,  swallowed   ap  by  earth- 
quakes, i.  415 
Guettard,  on  the  Vivarais,  i.  67 
Guiana,  its  maritime  district  formed  by 

sediment  of  the  Amazon,  i.  287 
Guidotti,  Signor,  on  Subapennine  fossils, 

ii.  221 
— ,  on  shells   in    gypsum  of  Monte 

Cerio,  ii.  303 
Guildin^,  Rev.  L.,  on  migration  of  boa 

constnctor,  ii.  38 
Guinea  current,  i.  239 
Guldenstadt  on  distinctness  of  the  dog 

and  wolf,  i.  500 
Gulf  stream,  i.  116.  240.  244;  ii.  16 
Gulholmen,  island  of,  gradually  rising, 

i.  444 
Gun-barrel,  with  shells  attached,  found 

in  sands,  ii.  153 
Gunnell,  Mr.,  on  loss  of  land  in  Sheppey, 

i.  259 
Gypsum  and  marls  of  Paris  basin,  ii.  374 

,  bones  of  quadrupeds,  &c.,  in,  ii.  378 

^-— ,  of  St  Romain  on  the  Allier,  ii.  365 

,  Subapennine,  ii.  303 

Ojrrogonite  described,  ii.  159 


H. 


Habitations  of  plants  described,  ii.  11 
Hall,  Sir  J.,  his  experiments  on  rocks,  i. 

70;  ii.270 
Hall,  Capt.  B.,  on  Falls  of  Niagara,  i. 

176 

,  on  width  of  Mississippi,  i.  180 

,  on  islands  in  iVlississippi,  i.  181 

,  on  driil-wood  in  Mississippi,  i.  183. 

2S8 
•'^— ,  on  flood  in  valley  of  Bagnes,  i. 

188 
— -,  on  the  trade  winds,  i.  242 
,  on  volcanic  eruption  in  Tierra  del 

Fuego,  i.  291 

,  on  temple  of  Serapis,  i.  430 

,  on  isle  of  Cyclops,  ii.  245 

,  on  parallel  roads  of  Coquimbo,  ii. 

282 

,  on  dikes  in  Madeira,  ii.  285 

,  on  veins  in  the  Table   Mountain, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ii.  475 
Hall,  Mr.  J.,  on  temple  of  Serapis,  i.  430 
Hallstrom,  Col.,  on  rise  of  land  in  Gulf 

ofBothnia,  i.  439 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  mass  covering  Her- 

culaneum,  i.  326 
— ,  on  earthquake  of  1783,  in  Calabria, 

i.  394.  404,  405 
' ,  on  earthquakes  attending  eruption 

of  Monte  Nuovo,  i.  434 
,  on  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1779, 

i.  316.  370;  ii.  275 
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Hamilton,    Sit   Charles,  on  submerged 

buildings  of  Port  Royal,  ii.  156 
Hampshire,  Brander  on  fossils  of,  i.  62 
submarine  forest  on  coast  of,  ii. 


140 
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-,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  204.  398. 


,  on  former  continuity  of  the  basins 

of  London  and,  ii.  402 
Happisborough,  crag  strata  near,  ii.  318 
Harcourt,  Rev.  W.  V.  V.,  on  bones  of 

mammoth,  &c.  in  Yorkshire,  i.  101 
Harlbucht  bay,  i.  273 
Harris,  Hon.  C.,  on  sunk  vessel  off  Poole 

harbour,  ii.  151 
,  on  a  submarine  forest  on  coast  of 

Hampshire,  ii.  140 
Hartmann,  Dr.,  on  gre^wack^  fossils  in 

granite  of  the  Hartz,  i.  66 
Hartsoeker  on  sediment  in  waters  of  Rhine, 

i.  229 
Hartz  mountains,  i.  66 ;  ii.  471 
Harwich,  waste  of  cliffs  at,  i.  258 
Hastings  sands,  their  composition,  ii.  404 

,  anticlinal  axis  formed  by^  ii.  405 

Hatfield  moss,  trees  found  in,  ii.  114 
Haute  Loire,  freshwater  formation,  ii.  96S 
Headen  Hill,  section  of,  ii.  400 
Heat,  laws  which  govern  the  diffusion  of, 

i.  113, 114 
,  its  influence  on   consolidation   of 

strata,  ii.  463 
Heber,  Bishop,  on  animals  inhabiting  tha 

Himalaya  mountains,  i.  105 
Hebrides,  volcanic  rocks  of  the,  ii.  464 
Hecla,  columnar  basalt  of,  i.  67 

,  eruptions  of,  i.  341 

Heidelberg,  loess  and  gravel  alternating 

at,  ii.  2S> 
,  granites  of  different  ages  near,  ii. 

477,478 
Helice  and    Bura,  submerged    Greciaa 

towns,  i.  300;  ii.  156 
Heligoland  deftroyed  by  sea,  i.  272 
Helix,  range  of  species  of,  ii.  42 
Helmet,  changes  of  submerged,  ii.  154 
Henderson  on  eruption  of  SKaptar  Jokol, 

1783,  i.  342 
Henderson's  Island  described,  ii.  181 
Henry,  Mr. ,  on  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 

by  water,  ii.  495 
Henslow,  Rev.  Prof.,  on  the  cowslip,  i. 

505 

,  on  diffusion  of  plants,  ii.  20 

,  on  changes  caused  by  a  dike  in 

Anglesea,  ii.  490.  498 
Herbert,    Hon.    Mr.,  on    varieties  and 

hybrids  in  plants,  i.  505.  521 
Herculaneum,  silence  of  contemporary 

historians  concerninjpr,  i.  307 

,  how  destroyed,  i.  323 

,  objects  preserved  in,  i.  326 

,  stalactite  formed  in  galleries  of,  t 

327 
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ii.  219.  291 
Landslips,  i.  265.  404,  405.  423,  424 

,  imbedding  of  organic  remains  by, 

a.  125 
,  villa^s  and  their  inhabitante  bu- 
ried by,  li.  125 
Langsdorf  on  new  island,  i.  295.  388 
Lan^uedoc,  deposite  on  coast  of,  i.  220 
Lapidifying  juice,  i.  38 
Laplace  on  change  in  the  earth's  axis, 
"  i.  50 

on  mean  depth  of  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  i.  125 

proved  that  no  contraction  of  the 

globe  had  taken  place  for  2000  yean, 
1.  145 

on  mean  density  of  the  earth,  i. 

452 
Lapland,  why  milder  than  Greenland, 
i.  114,115 

,  migrations  of  animals  in,  ii.  30 

Larivi^re,  M.,  on  drifting  of  rocks  by  ice, 

i.  174 
La  Roche,  section  of  hill  of,  ii.  360,  361 
Las  Planas,  lava  current  of,  ii.  329 
Latham  on  range  of  birds,  ii.  36 
Latitude  influences  climate,  i.  119, 120 
Latrielle  on  distribution  of  insecte,  ii. 

46 
La  Trinita,  fossil  shells  of,  ii.  311 
Latta,  Dr.,  on  glaciers  of  Spitzbergen,  i. 

117 
Lauder,  Sir  T.  D.,  on  floods  in  Scotland, 
i  172;  ii.  28. 123. 142. 144 
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Lauder,  Sir  T.  D.,  on  panllel  roads  of 

Glen  Roy,  ii.  282 
Laureana,  ravines  filled  near,  i.  407 
Lava  excavated  by  nv^rs,  i.  174, 175 ;  ii. 

327.  329.  387 
— — ,  effects  of  decomposition  on,  i.  320 

,  flowing  of,  under  water,  i.  322,  3S23 

,  shells  oetween  two  currents  of,  i. 

3G0 ;  ii.  240 
<— ^,  slope  OB  which  it  congeals,  i.  3G9, 

370 

and  coral  alternating,  ii.  160 

,  minerals  in  cavities  of,  ii.  246 

,  veins  of.    See  Dikes. 

,  length  of  time  which  it  requires  to 

cool,  ii.  482 
-,  solid  externally  while  in  motion,  ii. 


251 
and  alluvium  of  difibrent  ages  in 

Auverrae,  ii.  388 
of  Iceland  and  Central  France,  i. 

343,344 
— ,  comparative  volume  of  ancient  and 

modern,  i.  345 
,  pretended  distinction  between  an- 
cient and  modern,  i.  351 
,  mineral  composition  of,  i.  370.  372. 

475 
La  Viisi^re  limestone,  ii.  386 
Lawrence  on  causes  which  enable  man 

to  live  in  all  climates,  i.  525 
Lazzaro  Moro.     See  Moro. 
Leeward  Islands,  geology  of  the,  ii.  284 
Le  Grand  d'Aussi,  M.,  on  Auvergne,  ii. 

389 
Lehman,  treatise  of,  1759,  i.  58 
Leibnitz,  theory  of,  i.  44 
Leigh  on  fossil  canoes,  ii.  152 
LeiUi  HiU,  height  of,  ii.  410 
Leminffs,  migrations  of,  ii.  30 
Lena,  H.,  fossil  bones  on  banks  of,  i.  104, 

105 
Lentini,  limestone  near,  ii.  240 
— •-,  valleys  near,  their  orij^in,  ii.  269 
Lenz,  M.,  on  level  of  Caspian,  ii.  393 
Leonhard,  M.,  on  loess  of  the  Rhine,  ii. 

890.294 
,  on  volcanic  district  of  Lower  Rhine, 

U.339 
,  on  granites  of  different  ages,  ii. 

478 
Lep^re,  M.,  on  level  of  Mediterranean 

and  Red  Sea,  i  241 
Lesbos,  Antissa  joined  to,  by  delta,  i.  27 
Lewes,  human  bones  in  tumulus  near, 

u.  133 
,  estuarj  of  the  Ouse  recently  filled 

up  near,  ii.  161 

Levels,  ii.  141. 161 

,  fissures  in  chalk  filled   with  sand 


near,  u. 


402 


,  ravine  called  the  Coomb  near,  ii. 

416 

,  fault  near,  ii.  411 

Ijeybucht,  bav  of,  i.  273 
Lias,  strata  or  the,  ii.  446 


Lias  altered  by  trap  dike  and  by  granite, 

ii.  492.  494.  502 
Licodia,  basalts  of,  ii.  247 
Liege,  caves  near,  ii.  131 
Light,  influence  of,  on  plants,  i.  110 
Lightning,  effect  of,  in  Shetland  Islands, 

i.  246 
Lignite,  conversion  of  wood  into,  ii.  153 
Lima  destroyed  by  earthquake,  i.  421 
,  valley  of,  proofs  of  its  successive 

rise,  ii.  t&l 
Limagne  d'Auvergne.    See  Auvergne. 
Limburg,  loess  near  town  of,  ii.  290 
Limestone,  origin  of,  ii.  183 
Lincolnshire,  incursions  of  the  sea  on 

coast  of,  i.  252 
Lindley,  Mr.  J.,  on  fossil  plants  of  Mel- 
ville Island,  i.  110 

,  on  effect  of  light  on  plants,  i.  110 

,  on  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  strata,  i. 

151 

,  on  number  of  plants,  ii.  95 

,  on  dispersion  of  cry  ptogamic  plants, 

ii.  16 
Linnieus  on  filling  up  of  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 

i.  438 

on  constancy  of  species,  i.  483 

on  real  existence  of  genera,  i.  494 

on  diffusion  of  plants,  ii.  19.  22 

on  introduction  of  species,  ii.  54 

cited,  ii.  61 

Lionnesse  tradition  in  Cornwall,  i.  267 
Lipari  Islands,  rocks  altered  by  giaes  in, 

li.  495 
Lippi  on  destruction  of  Herculaneum  and 

rompeii,  i.  324 
Lipsius,  i.  29 
Lisbon,  earthquakes  at,  i.  301.  416,  417; 

ii.  155 
Lister  the  first  to  propose  geological  maps, 

1.  40 

on  fossil  shells,  i.  43 

Lloyd,  Mr.,  on  relative  levels  of  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  i.  242,  243 

Lloyd's  List,  number  of  wrecked  vessels 
as  shown  by,  ii.  149 

Lochead  on  gain  of  land  on  coast  of 
Guiana,  i.  fS? 

Loch  Lomond,  agitation  of  its  waters  dar- 
ing Lisbon  earthquake,  i.  418 

Lockart,  M.,  on  fossils  of  the  Orleanais, 
U.354 

Locke  on  Whiston's  theory,  i.  50 

Locusts,  devastations  by,  ii.  64 

,  bank  formed  in  sea  by,  ii.  64, 65 

Loess  of  the  Rhine,  ii.  289 

Loffredo  cited,  i.  433 

Loire,  tertiary  strata  of  the,  ii.  206.  340 

London  basin,  tertiary  deposits  of,  i.  141; 
ii.  204.  398 

,  on  former  continuity  of  Hampshire 

and,  ii.  402 

,  clay,  its  fossils,  composition,  thick- 
ness, &c.,  i.  156 ;  li.  399 

Long,  Mr.,  on  earthquake  at  New  Madrid, 
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Long  Pointy  pcDinsula  cut  through  by 

LtSae  Erie,  i.  275 
Louffh  Neaghy  supposed  petrifying  power 

offi.  ao8 
Louis  de  Foiz,  i.  .283 
Louisiana,  Lower,  marine    strata  of,  i. 

Lowe,  Mr.,  on  shells  of  Madeira,  ii.  42, 

43 
Lower  men-sand  described,  ii.  404.  434 
Lower  Khine.     See  Rhine. 
LoweBtoff,  current  off  the  coast  of,  i.  256 
Ness,  description  of,  i.  255 

■    ,  cliffs  undermined  near,  i.  255 
Lowland  of  Siberia,  i.  106.  144 
Lubbock,  Mr.,  i.  l2o 
Lubeck,  i.  438 
Lucina    divariaUa,    wide     geographical 

ran^  of,  ii.  225.  380 
Luckipour,  its  inhabitants  swept  away  by 

the  Gan^s,  i.  228 

,  new  islands  formed  near,  i.  227 

Luckput,  subsidence  near,  i.  383 
Ludlow  rocks,  fossils  of,  i.  153, 154 

,  classification  of,  ii.  433.  452 

Ludwig,  Baron,  cited,  ii.  17 
Luleo,  gain  of  land  at,  i.  217.  438 
Luy,  tertisjry  strata  of,  ii.  343 
Luzon,  active  volcanos  in,  i.  296 
Lybian  sands,  caravans  overwhelmed  by, 

ii.  119 
Lyme  Regis,  waste  of  cliffs  at,  i.  267 
Lym- Fiord,  a  breach  made  by  the  sea 

into,  i.  273 
Lyon,  Capt,  on  imbedding  of  camels  in 

African  sands,  ii.  119 


M. 


Maars,  or  lake^raters  of  the  Eifel,  ii.  334, 

335 
MacCulIoch,  Dr.,  on  gradation  from  peat 

to  coal,  ii.  112 

,  on  origrin  of  limestone,  ii.  183 

,  on  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy,  ii. 

282 

,  on  Subapennine  strata,  ii.  303 

,  on  granite  veins,  ii.  475 

,  on  junction  of  granite  and  limestone 

in  Glen  Tilt,  ii.  476 
,  on  granitic  rooks,  ii.  477,  478.  481. 

494 

,  on  trap  rocks,  ii.  480 

Macedonia,  earthquakes  in,  i.  300 
Macgregor,  Mr.,  on  earthquakes  in  Canv 

da,  i.  390 
Mackenzie,  Sir  G.,  his  supposed  section 

of  the  pijje  of  a  ^yser,  i.  473 

,  on  reindeer  m  Iceland,  U.  77 

Mackenzie,  R.,  drifl^wood  of,  i.  Ill ;  ii. 

136 
,  calcareous  formation  n^ar  its  mouth, 

i.  134 
Maclaren  on  quantity  of  useful  toil  in 

America,  ii.  77 


Maclaren  on  position  of  American  for- 
ests, ii.  106 
Maclure,  Mr.,  on  coral  and  lava  in  We^t 
Indies,  ii.  181.  284 

,  on  volcanic  district  of  Olot,  ii.  385 

Macmurdo,  Captain,  on  earthquake  of 

Cutch,  i.  383.  385 
Madagascar  said  to  contain  active  volca- 
nos,  i.  301 

,  extent  of  coral  near,  ii.  172 

Madeira,  i.  301 ;  ii.  285 
Maeler,  lake,  i.  442.  446 
Maestricht  beds,  fossils  of,  ii.  435 

,  chasm  between  Eocene  and,  ii.  437 

,  shells  common  to  the  chalk,  green- 
sand,  and,  ii.  434,  435 
Magellan,  Straits  of,  currents  in,  i.  240 
Magnesia  deposited  by  springs,  i.  200 
Magnesian  limestone  and  travertin  com- 
pared, i.  201 
Magnetism,  terrestrial,  phenomena  of,  i. 

4o9 
Maenan,  R.,  section  in  valley  of,  ii.  310 
Manoroet,  his  cosmogony,  i.  36 
Maioli,  opinions  of,  i.  39 
Malabar,  coral  near,  ii.  172 
Malaga,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  313 
Malcolm,  Sir  J.,  on  buried  cities  in  Cen* 

tral  India,  u.  122 
Maldivas,  chain  of  c<Nral  islands^Ji.  173 
Mallet,  Captain,  on  petroleum  of  Trinidad, 

i.211  y 

Malpais,  theories  tojiroount  for  conveiity 

or  the  plain  o/<^346 
Malte-Brun  etfed,  i.  115.  123 ;  ii.  33.  4a 

51.  120.138.  144 
Mammalia,  different  regioDs  of  indi|^ 
nous,  ii.  24.  25 

,  fossil,  importance  of  remains  of,  ii 

217.295 
-,  of  successive    tertiary  periods,  ii. 


229,230 

,  remains  of,  rare  in  tiie  older  rocks, 

ii.  458,  4.">9 

Mammoth,    climate,    &c.,   probably   in- 
quired by  the,  i.  100 

,  bones  of,  in  Yorkshire,  i.  101 

,  in  tufa  near  Rome,  ii.  288 

Man,  unfavourable  position  of,  for  ob- 
serving changes  now  in  progress,  i.  67 

,   recent   origin  of,  i.   159 ;    iL  77. 

156 

,  remarks  on  the  superiority  of,  i. 

159, 160 

,  causes  which  enable  him  ta  live  in 

all  climates,  i.  525 

,  his  agency  in  dispernon  of  plants 

and  animals,  ii.  21.  52 

,  diffusion  of,  ii.  49 

,  probable  birthplace  of,  ii.  49 

>,  changes  caused  by,  i.  163;  ii.  71. 

105 

,  durability  of  the  bones  of,  i.  159 ; 

ii.  150,  151 

,  remains  of,  in  osseous  bveooim  of 

the  Movea,  ii.  198 
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Man,  his  remains  and  works  fossil,  ii.  144. 

146, 147 
Manetho,  i.  82 
Manfred!  on  sediment  in  river  water,  i. 

229 
Mansfield,  fossils  of,  ii.  448 
Mantel],  Mr.,  on  bones  from  Saxon  tu- 
mulus, ii.  133 

,  on  Lewes  Levels,  ii.  141. 161 

,  on  fossil  shells  of  the  crag,  ii  313 

,  on  tertiary  ouUiers  on  chalk,  ii. 

402 
,  on  the  Weald  Valley,  ii.  404.  406. 

412.  442 
,  on  **  elephant  bed*'  at  Brighton,  ii. 

428 

,  on  fossils  of  the  chalk,  ii.  439 

,  on   fossil  forest  of  1.  of  Portland, 

ii.  442 
,  on  a  fault  in  the  cliff-hills  near 

Lewes,  ii.  417 
Manwantaras,  oriental  cycle   of  ages,  i. 

Maracaybo,  lake,  i.  387 
Marble  deposited  from  springs,  i.  206 
Marculot,  limestone  of,  ii.  363 
Marienforst,  blocks  of  quartz,  with  oasts 

of  shells  near,  ii.  339 
Marine  alluviums,  ii.  123 
Marine  testacea,  range  of,  ii.  219 
Marine  and  freshwater  strata,  alterna- 
tions of,  ii.  162 
Marine  dejx>sits,  imbedding  of  freshwater 

species  m,  ii.  162 
-^— ,  contain  in  general  a  great  variety  of 

species,  ii.  162 
Marine  plants  and  animals,  imbedding  of 

remains  of,  ii.  162 
Marine  vegetation,  ii.  14.  18 
Maritime  Alps,  conglomerates  forming  at 

base  of,  i.  235 

,  tertiarv  strata  at  base  of,  ii.  307 

Marl  lakes  or  Scotland,  animals  and  plants 

fossilized  in,  ii.  145.  158 
Marsilli,  on  arrangement  of  shells  in  Adri- 
atic, i.  54.  56 

,  on  deposits  of  coast  of  Languedoc, 

1.220 
Marstrand,  island  of,  i.  444 
Marsupial  animals,  distribution  of,  ii.  26 
,  in  breccias  in  Australian  caves,  ii. 

297 
Martigny  destroyed  by  floods,  i.  189 
Martin,  Mr.,  on  Valley  of  the  Weald,  ii. 

410.  440 
,  on  transverse  valleys  of  North  and  ' 

South  Downs,  ii.  414 
,  on  thickness  of  strata  removed  from 

summit  of  Forest  ridge,  ii.  427 
Martinique,  earthquake  in,  i.  421 
Martin  Meer,  fossil  canoes  in,  ii.  152 
Martius,  on  driRing  of  animals  by  the 

Amazon,  ii.  33 

,  on  Brazil,  ii.  72 

Maryland,  whirlwind  in,  ii.  15 
Mascalucia,  subsidence  near,  ii.  259 


Mathers,  villa|[e  of,  swept  away  by 

249 

Matilda  coral  island,  ii.  178 
Mattani  on  fossils  of  Vol  terra,  i.  52 
Mattioli  on  organic  remains,  i.  38 
Mayence,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  350 
Mayer,  M.,  on  mineral  veins,  ii.  496 
Mayne,  Valley  of  the,  ii.  292  ^ 

Medesano,  lignite  at,  ii.  303 
Mediterranean  said  to  have  burst  through 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  i.  31 

,  microscopic  testacea  of,  i.  62 

,  deposition  of  salt  in  the,  i.  277 

,  its  former  union  with  the  Red  Sea, 

i.286 

,  new  island  in,  i.  353 

,  organic  remains  of,  ii.  199, 200.  342 

,  shells  drifted  into,  ii.  218,  219 

,  its  temperature,  depth,  level,  Ac., 

i.  63.  222.  241.  276,  277,278.  429 
Medwav,  transverse  valley  of  the,  ii.  414 
Meerfefder  Maar  described,  ii.  335 
MegalosoMrus  Buddnndi.  ii.  443,  444 
Mdania  inquituUaj  ii.  226 
Melilli,  circular  valley  near,  ii.  267 

,  inland  cliffs  near,  ii.  ^158 

Melville  Island,  fossils  of,  i.  110 

,  migrations  of  animals  into,  ii.  33 

Mendip  bills,  tsaves  of,  ii.  132 
Menu's  Institutes,  i.  20,  21 
Mercati  on  organic  remains,  i.  39 
Merdogne,  marls  intersected  by  a  dike 

near,  ii.  383 
Mersey,  vessel  in  bed  of,  li.  152 
Meryon,  Mr.,  on  Romney  Marsh,  i.  963 
Mese,  formerly  an  island,  i.  219 
Messenia,  con||rlomerate  of,  ii.  439 
Messina,  tide  m  Straits  of,  i.  238 

,  earthauake  at,  i.  397.  408 

Mesua  Collis  described    by  Pomponios 

Mela,  i.  219 
Metallic  nucleus,  theory  of  an  unoxidated, 

i.460  ' 

Metallic  substances  changed  by  submer- 
sion, ii.  153 
Metamorphic,  the  term  proposed  and  de- 
fined, ii.  499 

rocks  of  the  Alps,  ii.  493 

,  sometimes  pass  into  sedimentary,  ii. 

500,501 

,  in  what  manner  their  age  should  be 


determined,  ii.  501 

,  why  those  visible  to  us  are  for  the 

most  part  ancient,  ii.  502 

Methone,  eruption  in,  i.  300 

Metshuka,  hill  of,  i.  416 

Mexico,  tides  in  Gulf  of,  i.  229 

,  volcanic  chain  extending  through,  i. 

294 

Meypn,  Mr  ,  on  earthquake  in  Chili,  1822, 
i.  380 

Meyer,  Mr.,  on  level  of  Caspian,  ii.  393 

Mhysir,  buried  city,  ii.  122 

Micaceous  schist,  whence  derived,  ii.  497 

Michell  on  cause  and  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes, 1760,  i.  59, 60 
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MicheU,  orijpnality  of  hit  Tiews,  i.  59,  60 

on  the  eeology  of  Yorkshire,  i.  60 

on  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  i.  301,  418 

on  retreat  of  the  sea  during  earth- 
quakes, i.  419 

on  cause  of  the  waye-like  motion  of 

earthquakes,  i.  4G5,  466 

Microscopic  fossil  shells  of  Sienna,  ii.  307 

of  the  Crag,  ii.  316 

of  Paris  basin,  see  ^late^  ii.  377 

Biigrations  of  animals,  ii.  29 

of  cetacea,  ii.  35 

of  birds,  ii.  35 

of  fish,  11.  39 

of  insects,  ii.  45 

Migratory  powers  indispensable  to  ani- 
mals, ii.  79 

Mileto,  subsidence  near,  i.  405 

Milford  HaVen,  rise  of  tides  at,  i.  838 

Miliolite  limestone,  ii.  377 

Millennium,  i.  37.  49 

Mindinab  volcano,  i.  236 

Mineral  waters,  their  connexion  with  vol- 
canic phenomena,  i.  195 

,    ingredients  most  common  in,  i. 

197.     See  Springs. 

Mines,  heat  in,  augments  with  the  depth, 

Miocene  period,  term  whence  derived,  ii. 

224 
— ,  proportion  of  living  species  in  fossil 

shells  of  the,  u.  284 

,  mammiferous  remains  of,  ii.  229 

,  marine  formations  of,  ii.  340 

,  fVesh water  formations  of,  ii.  354 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  356 

,  alluviums  of,  ii.  352 

Mirambeau,  red  claj  and  sand  of,  ii.  345 
Mismer,  crag  strata  near,  ii.  318 
Mississippi,  its  course,  depth,  velocity, 

d^.,  i.  180. 182 
,  drift-wood  of  the,  i.  182, 183.  228; 

ii.  33. 138 
,  earthquakes  in  valley  of,  i.  185. 294. 

388 

,  delta  of,  i.  228.  235 

Missouri,  R.,  i.  180 
Misterbianco,  valleys  of,  ii.  243 
Mitchell,  Dr.,  on  waste  of  cliffs,  i.  258. 

260 
Mitchell,  Major,  on  Australian  caves,  ii. 

297 
Mitscherlich,  M.,  on  minerals  found  in 

Somma,  ii.  274 
Mocha,  elevation  of  land  at,  i.  379 
Modem  causes,  remarks  on  the  term,  ii. 

430 
Moel  Tryfane,  recent  marine  sheUs  on,  i. 

142 
Moen,  chalk  and  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  323, 

324 

Molasse,  its  place  in  series  of  tertiary  for- 
mations not  yet  known,  ii.  348 
Mole,  R.,  transverse  valley  of,  ii.  414 
Molino  delle  Caldane,  travertin,  i.  196 
Moluccas,  eruption  in  the,  i.  423 
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Molluscous  animals,  superior  longevity 
of  the  species  of,  i.  101;  U.  219.  226. 
295 

Mompiliere,  articles  preserved  under  lava 
in,  i.  337 

Monfalcone,  baths  of,  i.  221,  228 

Mons,  secondary  strata  near,  ii  434 

Mont  Blanc,  glaciers  of,  i.  173 

Dor,  volcano  of,  i.  368,  369;  ii.  384 

Ferrat,  tertiair  strata  of,  ii.  206 

Mezen,  age  of  the,  ii.  384 

Pcrrier,  luluviums  and  breccias  of^ 

ii.  352 

Monte  Barbaro,  description  of,  i.  411 

Bolca,  fossil  fish  of,  i.  62 

Calvo,  section  from,  to  the  sea,  ii. 

,  311 

Cerio,  shells  in  gypsum  of,  ii.  303 

Grifone,  caves  in,  li.  295 

Mario,  strata  of,  ii.  288.  304 

Minardo,  its  height,  ^tc.,  i.  333 

Nucilla,  i.  334 

Nuovo,  formation  of,  i.  309 ;  ii.  265. 

278,279 

coast  of  Bav  of  Bain  elevated  dur- 
ing eruption  of,  i.  46.  310.  434 

Peluso,  i.  234 

Rotaro,  i.  304 

Somma,  structure  of,  i.  318.  367 

Vico,  siliceous  incrustations  of,  L 

208 

Monticelli  and  Covelli  on  Vesavian  mine- 
rals, i.  321 

Monti  Rossi  described,  i.  335 

Montlosier  on  Auvergne,  i.  68 ;  ii.  386. 
381^ 

Montmartre,  cnrpsum  of,  ii.  374,  375 

,  fossils  of;  li.  379 

Montpellier,  cannon  in  crystaUiner  rock 
at,  1.  220 

,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  347 

Montsacopa,  volcanic  cone  of,  ii.  328 

Morayshire,  town  in,  destroyed  by  sea,  i. 
249 

,  effect  of  floods  in,  ii.  123.  144 


Morea,  cities  submerged  in  the,  i.  300 

C^ramique  of,  u.  124 

,  osseous  breccias  now  forming  in 

the,  ii.  127 
,  closed  basins  and  engulfed  rivers 

in  the,  ii.  127 
,  human  remains  imbedded  in  the, 

ii.  128 
,  sea-clifl^  at  various  elevations  in 

the,  ii.  283 

,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  313 

,  cretaceous  rocks  of  the,  ii.  439 

Morren,  M.,  on  peat,  ii.  117 

Moro,  Lazzaro,  on  earthquakes,  1740,  i. 

52 

,  on  new  island  in  Mediterranean, 


i  52 


53 


•,  on  nature  of  organic  remains,  i.  58, 

; 

-,  on  faults  and  disloeations,  i.  53 
',  on  seeondary  stnta,  i.  53 
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formation,  i.  133 ;  ii. 


Moro,  on  origin  of  stratified  rocks,  i.  56 

,  on  primary  rocks,  i.  70 

Morocco,  earthquakes  at,  i.  301.  417 
Moropano,  shells  in  tuff  near,  ii.  278 
Mosasaurus  of  Maestricht  found  in  the 

English  chalk,  ii.  439 
Mosenberg,  extinct  volcano,  ii.  335 
Mountain  chains,  on  the  elevation  of,  i. 

84,85 
-^— ,  on  relative  antiquity  of,  ii.  464 
,  diificultv  of  determining  the  rela- 
tive a^s  of,  a.  472,  473 
Mountain  limestone  formati 

448 

Mount  Vultur,  i.  301 
Mud  eruption  in  Quito,  1797,  i.  389 
Mules  sometimes  prolific,  i  517 
Mundane  egg  of  Egyptian  cosmogony, 

i.  2G 
Mundeslcy,  chalk  near,  ii.  322 
Munkholm,  Island  of,  i.  446 
Munster,  Count,  on  Maestricht  fossils, 

U.436 

,  on  fossils  of  Solenhofen,  ii.  446 

,  on  Grosau  fossils,  ii.  439,  440 

Murat,  deposits  near,ii.  386 
Murchison,  Mr.,  on  the  Hartx  mountains, 

i.  66 
,  on  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Alps,  i. 

139 

,  on  the  coal  strata,  i.  134 ;  ii.  449 

-^— ,  on  transition  fossils,  i.  153 

,  on  schists  of  Caithness,  i.  153 

,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Lancashire,  i. 

]42 

,  on  raised  beaches  in  Ireland,  i.  142 

on  tertiary  strata  of  Nice,  ii.  286 

of  maritime  Alps,  ii.  309,  310 

of  the  Superga,  ii.  347 

of  Styria,  ii.  349,  350.  357 

of  Cadibona,  ii.  356 

,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Central  France, 

U.  358.  369.  382.  386 

of  Aix,  ii.  397 

,  his  section  of  crag  resting  on  chalk, 

ii  317 
— -,  on  excavation  of  valleys,  ii.  383 
— ,  on  upper  green-sand,  ii.  420 
— ,  his  new  arrangement  of  the  transi- 
tion strata,  ii.  451 
Murcia,  earthquake  of  1829,  i.  377 
Murphy,  Lieut  H.,  on  height  of  North 

Downs,  ii.  406 
Musara,  buried  cones  near,  ii.  253 

,  flowing  of  lava  round,  ii.  256 

Muschelkalk,  ii.  448 
Mydaus  meliceps^  ii.  31 


N. 


Nadder,  valley  of  the,  ii.  422 
Nakel,  fossil  ship  found  at,  ii.  152 
Nantucket,  banks  of,  i.  240 
Naples,  history  and  map  of  volcanic  dis- 
trict round,  i.  303, 304 ;  ii.  272 


Naples,  recent  tertiary  strata   in  district 

round,  ii.  207 

,  recent  riiells  in  tuffs  near,  ii.  278 

Narwal  stranded  near  Boston,  ii.  163 

fossil,  near  Lewes,  ii.  161 

Nature,  as  defined  by  Lamarck,  i.  489, 

490 
Nccker,  M.  L.  A.,  on  Somma,  i.  367;  ii. 

275,276 
Needles  of  Isle  of  Wight,  i.  264 

,  fall  of  one  of  them,  ii.  323 

Neill  on  whales  stranded,  ii.  163 
Nelson,  Lieut.,  on  coral  reefs,  ii.  171 
Neptune,  temple  of,  under  water,  i.  431 
Neptunists  and  Vulcanists,  rival  factions 

of,  i.  68.  74 
Nerbuddah,  R.,  ii  122 
NerinsBn  limestone,  ii.  445 
Nesti,  M.,  on  fossils  of  Upper  Val  d'Amo, 

ii.  355 
Netherlands,  tertiary  formatione  of  the, 

a.  397 
Newcastle  coal-field,  i.  134 
Newer    PUocene    period.    Sse  Pliocene 

period,  newer, 
Newfoundland,  cattle  mired  in  boge  of, 

a.  116 
Newhaven,  its  cliffs  undermined,  i.  264^ 
,  tertiary  strata  on  ehalk  near,  ii. 

404 
New  Holland,  plants  of,  i.  131 ;  ii.  11 

,  animals  of,  ii.  25 

,  coral  reels  of,  ii,  172 

New  Kameni,  formation  of,  L  964 
New  Madrid,  earthquakes  at,  i.  388 
New  York,  excessive  climate  of,  i.  118 
New  Zealand,  animals  in,  i.  135 
Niagara,  excavation  caused  by  the  cata- 
ract of,  i.  94. 177 

,  falls  of.  i.  176 

,  probable  time  which  they  will  re- 
quire to  reach  Lake  Erie,  i.  178 
Niapisca  Island,  worn  limestone  columns 

in,  u.  283 
Nicaragua,  volcanos  in,  i.  293 
Nice,  depth  of  Mediterranean  near,  i. 

222.^279 
,  tertiary  strata  of,  i.  223 ;  ii.  308, 

309,  310 
Nicolosi  destroyed  by  earthquake,  i.  335 
Niebuhr  cited,  i.  80 
Niger,  delta  of,  its  size,  u.  458 
Nile,  delta  of  the,  i.  222;  n.  212 

,  its  ancient  mouths,  i.  222 

,  analysis  of  mud  of  the,  i.  223 

,  cities   buried  under   blown  sand 

near  the,  u.  118 
,  men  swept  away  by  flood  of,   u. 


147 

Nilsson,  M.,  on  lignite  of  the  chalk  pe- 
riod, ii.  439 

on  migrations  of  eels,  ii.  40 

Nipon,  volcanos  numerous  in,  i.  296 

Nitrogen  in  springs,  ii.  lOi 

Noeggerath,  M.,  on  volcanic  district  of 
the  Rhine,  u.  333, 334.  339 
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Norfolk,  waste  of  cliffs  of,  i.  252;  u.  413 

,  gun  of  land  on  coast  of,  i.  U&i 

,  crag  strata  of,  ii.  313 

Norte,  R.,  transportation  of  sediment  by 

the,  i.  267 
North  Cape,  drifl-wood  on,  ii.  13d 
North  Downs,  chalk  ridge  called  the,  ii. 

405 
,  section   across    valley  of   Weald 

from  south  to,  ii.  406 

,  highest  point  of,  ii.  406 

,  on  former  continuity  of  chalk  of 

the,  with  that  of  the  South  Downs,  ii. 

41b 
Northmavine,  rocks  drifted  by  sea  at,  i. 

245,246 
Northlitrand  destroyed  by  sea,  i.  273 
Northumberland,  land  destroyed  by  sea 

in,  i.  250 
Noto,  Val  di,  formations  of  the,  ii.  233 
Notre  Dame  des  Ports,  i.  219 
Norway  free  from  earthquakes,  i.  44d 

,  rise  of  land  in,  i.  142.  445,  446 

Norwich  once  situated  on  an  arm  of  the 

sea,  i.  254 
Nugent,  Dr.,  on  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad, 

i.211 
Novera,  hill  of.  in  SicUy,  ii.  238 
Nymphs,  temple  of,  under  water,  i.  431 
Nyoe,  a  new   island  formed  in  1783,  i. 

342.353 


O. 


Obsequens  on  eruption  in  Ischia,  i.  309 

Oby,  R.,  fossils  on  shores  of,  i.  103 

Ocean,  permanency  of  its  level,  i.  436 

Oceanic  deltas,  i.  Sb24 

Odoardi  on  tertiary  strata  of  Italy,  i.  60; 
ii.  204 

Oersted,  discoveries  of,  i.  459 

Offygian  deluge,  i.  298.  308 

Ohio,  junction  of,  with  Mississippi,  i.  180 

Olafsen  on  drift-wood,  ii.  139 

Older  Pliocene  period.  See  Pliocene  pe- 
riod, older. 

Old  red  sandstone  formatiim,  ii.  450 

,  fossils  of,  i.  153 ;  U.  449 

Olivet,  volcanic  cone  of,  ii.  328 

Olivi  on  fossil  remains,  i.  39 

on  sediment  in  Adriatic,  i.  221 

Olot,  volcanic  district  of  (see  Plate  XL), 
ii.  325 

,  destroyed  by  earthquake,  ii.  331 

OmaJius  d'nalloy  on  former  connexion 
of  Auvergne  and  Paris  basin,  ii.  370 

Omar,  an  Arabian  writer,  i.  34 

Ooiain.     See  Oujein. 

Oolite,  or  Jura  limestone  formation,  ii. 
444 

,  converted  into  hypogene  rock  in 

the  Alps,  u.  494 

,  fossils  of  the,  i.  154, 155;  u.  445 

Oolitic  structure  in  Auvergne,  ii.  363 

in  HoDgary,  ii.  350 


Oolitic,  recent,  in  Lancerote,  i.  352 
Opossum,  fossil,  at  Stonesfield,  i.  154 
Oppido,  changes  caused  by  earthquake 

near,  i.  394.  400,  401 
Orang-outang,  Lamarck  on  its  conver- 
sion into  the  human  species,  i.  490 
Organic  life,  effect  of  changes  in  land 

and  sea  on,  i.  124 
Organic  remains,  controversy  as  to  real 

nature  of,  i.  37;  ii.  187,  Ito 

,  imbedding  of.     See  Fossiiization. 

,  importance  of  the  study  of,  i.  79 

,  abrupt  transition  from  those  of  the 

secondary  to  those  of  the  tertiary  rocks, 

i.  140 
,  contemporaneous  origin    of  rocks 

proved  by,  li.  198,  199 

comparative    value    of    different 


classes  of;  ii.  217 

.     See  also  Fossils. 

Orinoco,  R.,  subsidence  in,  i.  416 
Orkney  Islands,  promontory  cut  off   by 

sea  in,  i.  249 
Orleanais,  fossils  of  the,  ii.  354 
Orpheus  cited,  i.  24 
Orth^s,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  344 
Orust,  island  of,  i.  445,  446 
Orwell  river,  i.  258 
Osnabroch,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  351 
Osseous  breccias,  formation  of,  ii.  142, 143 

,  in  caves,  ii.  294.  297 

,  now  forming  in  the  Morea,  ii.  127 


Otaheite,  volcanos  in,  ii.  177 

,  coral  at  great  height  in,  ii.  182 

Otranto,  tertiary  strata  of,  i.  99 ;  ii.  207 
Oojain,  buried  city  of,  i.  386 ;  ii.  121 
Ouse,  R.,  transverse  valley  of,  ii.  414 
,  has  filled  up  an  arm  of  the  sea,  ii. 


161.416 
Outlying  patches  of  tertiary  strata  on 

chalkliills,  ii.  402 
Ovid  cited,  i.  26 

Owen,  Mr.,  on  bones  of  turtles,  ii.  165 
Owhyhee,  ii.  177 
Owthome,  encroachment   of  sea  at,  i. 

251 
Oxus,  earthquake  in  valley  of  the,  i.  297 
Oxygen,  its  action  on  rocks,  i.  169 
Oysters,  &c.,  thrown   ashore  alive   by 

storm,  ii.  165 
,  migrations  of,  ii.  44 


P. 


Pachydermata  abundant  in  Eocene  period, 

U.230 
Pacific  Ocean,  depth  of,  i.  125 
,  its  height  above  the  Atlantic,  i.  241, 

242 

,  animals  in  islands  of,  ii.  27 

,  subsidence  greater   than  elevation 

in,  ii.  180 

,  earthquakes  in,  ii.  181 

coral  and  volcanic  islands  of,  i.  896; 

ii,  174.  176. 181,  182 
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Pmcific  Ocean,  lines  of  ancient  tea  cliffs  on 

shores  of,  ii.  281 
Psstum,  formation  of  limestone  near,  i. 

202 
Pakefield,  waste  of  cliff*  at,  i.  256 
PaliBotherium  in  freshwater  strata  of  Isle 

ofWi^ht,ii.401.429 
Palagonia,  dikes  at,  ii.  237 

,  section  to  Patemo  from,  ii.  242 

Palermo,  cayes  containing  osseous  breccias 

near,  ii.  295 
Palestine  shaken  by  earthquakes,  i.  299 
Palissy  on  organic  remains,  i.  40 
Pallas  on  mountains  of  Siberia,  i.  ({3 
— —  on  Caspian  Sea,  i.  63.  297^  296 
<—  on  fossu  bones  of  Siberia,  i.  64. 103, 

104 
— —  on  calcareous  springs,  i.  206 

cited,  i.  275.  299.  4^^ ;  ii.  53 

Pal  ma,  description  of  Isle  of,i.  358 
Palmer,  Mr.,  on  shingle  beaches,  1.  266 
Panama,  tides  in  Bay  of,  i.  242 
Panella,  in  Ischia,  ii.  279 
Papandayang,  eruption  of,  i.  415 

,  its  cone  truncated,  i.  415;  ii.  259, 

260 
Papa  Stour,  waste  of  rocks  of,  i.  248 
Papyrus  rolls  in  Herculaneum,  i.  329,  330 
Paradise,  Burnet  on  seat  of,  L  49 
Parallel  roads  of  Coquimbo,  ii.  282 

of  Glen  Roy,  ii.  282 

Paris  basin,  formations  of  the,  i.  141;  ii. 
202.370 

,  fossUs  of  the,  i.  156;  ii.  203.  225. 

377, 378 
,  all  tertiary  formations  at  first  re- 
ferred to  age  of,  ii.  203,  204 
— ,    analogy    of  deposits    of  Central 
France  to  those  of  tl^,  ii.  370 
■   ,  comparison  between  English  Eo- 
cene deposits  and  those  of,  ii.  401 
Parkinson,  Mr.,  on  the  crag,  ii.  205.  301 
Parmai  tertiary  strata  near,  i.  99.  222;  ii. 

221.803 
Paroxysmal  eleyations,  theory  of,  ii.  280 
Parrot  on  Caspian  Sea,  i.  29/  ;  ii.  82 

,  retraction  of  his  opinion  on  leyel  of 

Caspian,  ii.  392 
Parry,  Captain,  highest  northern  latitude 
reached  by,  i.  119 

on  miration  of  Polar  Bear,  ii.  32 

on  animals  of  Melyille  Island,  ii.  33 

Partsch,  M.,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Vienna, 

ii.  349 
Passo  Manzanelli,  waterfalls  in  laya  at, 

i.  175 
Paste,  volc&nos  in,  i.  93 
Paterno,  section  from,  toPalagonia,  ii.  42 

,  valleys  of,  ii.  243 

,  age  of  basalts  of,  ii.  247 

Patrizio*8  dialogues,  i.  51 
Pauliac,  limestone  of,  ii.  345 
Paviland  cave,  ii.  132 
Peat,  on  its  growth  and  preservation  of 
fossils  in  it,  ii.  102.  112.  115 

boffs,  bursting  of,  ii.  117 

,  submarine,  ii.  118. 162 


Pedamentina,  ddscription  of  ths,  i.  319 
Pembrokeshire,  tradition  of  lo«  of  land 

in,  i.  268 
Pennant   on   encroachments  of  sea  on 

Yorkshire  coast,  i.  251,  252 
on  distribution  and  migration  of  aai* 

mals,  ii.  26.  30 
PentaUca,  limestone  of,  i.  102 ;  ii.  233, 334 
Pentland,  Mr.,  on  fossils  from  Aostralian 

caves,  ii.  297 
,  on  fossils  of  Upper  Val  d'Amo,  ii. 

354 
Pentland  Frith,  currents  in  the,  i.  240 
Penzance,  loss  of  land  near,  i.  267 
Peperino,  dikes  in,  ii.  237 

,  how  formed,  ii.  239 

,  dikes  of,  how  formed,  iL  238 

Peron  on  distribution  of  animab,  ii.  39. 45 

Perpignan,  ii.  331 

Persian  Gulf,  coral  in,  ii.  172 

Persian  Magi  on  the  deluge,  i.  85 

Peru,  volcano  in,  i.  292 

,  earthquakes  in,  i.  292.  431 

,  proofs  of  successive  elevation   of 

coast  of,  ii.  281 
Peterhead,  whale  stranded  near,  ii.  163 
Petroleum  sprinffs^  i.  211 
Pewsey,  Vale  of;  ii.  421 
Pharos  joined  to  Egypt  by  ddta  of  Nile. 

i.  27.  223 
Phillips,   Mr.  J.,  on  waste  of  Yorkshire 

coast,  i.  251 

,  on  tertiary  strata  in  Yorkshire,  ii.  316 

Phillips,  Mr.  K.,  on  slow  deposition  of 

some  kinds  of  sediment,  i.  W6 
Phillips,  Mr.  W.,  his  analysis  of  chalk 

flints,  ii  368 
Philosopher's  tower  on  Etna,  ii.  280 
Phiegrasan  fields,  volcanos  of,  i.  411  ;  ii. 

278 
Physical  Geography.    See  Geography. 
Piana,  conglomerate  of,  ii.  34b 
Piazza,  tertiary  strata  at,  ii.  241 
Pichinca  volcano,  i.  292 
Piedmont,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  206.  348 
Pietra  Maia,  inflammable  s^a  of,  i.  28 
Pignataro  on  earthquake  of  Calabria,  i.  393 
Pigs,  instincts  of,  i.  51 1 

swim  to  great  distances,  ii.  28 

,  fossil,  ii.  116 

Pindar  cited,  i.  335 

Pingel,  Dr.,  on  subsidence  of  Greenland, 

i.  447 
Pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  i.  211 
Pitchstone,  formed  by  dikes  of  Somma, 

ii.  277 
Piteo,  ffain  of  land  at,  i.  217.  438 
Pius  VII.,  edict  against  Galileo  and  Co- 

pernican  system  repealed  by,  i.  75 
Piz,  fall  of  mountain  of,  ii.  125 
Plants,  varieties  in,  produced  by  horticul- 
ture, i.  503 

,  extent  of  variation  in,  i.  503 

,  their  geographical  distribution,  ii.  10 

in  islands,  ii.  12.  17 

,  dispersion  of,  ii  14 

,  stations  of,  ii.  11.  59 
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Plant!,  e<|ailibri  am  among,  kept  op  by  in- 
sects, ii.  60,61 

.  number  of  terrestrial,  ii.  95,  96 

,  imbedding  of,    in  subaqueous  de- 
posits, ii.  135.  158.  }&i 

,  on  number  which  are  now  becoming 

fossil,  ii   139 

,  their  fossilization  partial,  ii.  313 

— *,  fossil,  importance  of,  in  geology,  ii. 
217  318 

,  fossil,  ofthe  coal  strata,  i.  109.134.151 

Plas  Newydd,  changes  caused  by  a  dike 
near,  ii.  490 

Plastic  clay  and  sand  of  the  London  ba- 
sin, i.  156 ;  ii.  398 

ofthe  Paris  basin,  ii.  372  \ 

Plastic  force,  fossil  shells  ascribed  to,  i.  37 

Plato  on  Egyptian  cosmogony,  i.  24 

PI  ay  fair  on  Huttonlan  theory,  i.  72.  76 

on  instability  of  the  earth's  surface, 

i.  190 

on  gradual  rise  of  Sweden,  i.  439 

on  formation  of  vegetable  soil,  ii. 

100 

cited,  i.  457 

Pleurs,  town  of,  and  its  inhabitants  bu- 
ried by  a  landslip,  ii.  125 

PUny  the  Elder,  i.  33 

,  on  delta  of  Rhone,  i.  218 

,  on    islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Texel,  i.  272 

— *,  killed  by  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
A.  D.  79 J.  306 

Pliny  the  x  onnger,  on  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius, A.  D.  79,  i.  306 

,  does  not  mention  the  overwhelm- 
ing of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  i.  307 

Pliocene  period,  newety  derivation  of  the 
term,  ii.  223 

,  proportion  of  living  species  in  fos- 
sil shells  of,  ii.  224.  226 

,  marine  formations  of,  ii.  232 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  273 

,  subterranean  rocks  of  fusion,  formed 

during,  ii.  265 

,  freshwater  formations  of,  ii.  287 

,  osseous  breccias  and  cave  deposits 

of,  ii  294 

,  alluviums  of,  ii.  298 

Pliocene  period,  o{<2«r,  proportion  of  living 
species  in  fossil  shells  of,  ii.  224. 226 

,  mammiferouB  remains  of,  ii  229 

,  formations  referable  to  the,  ii.  300 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  325 

Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily,  origin  of,  ii. 
263,264 

,  changes  of  surface  during  and  since 

their  emergence,  ii.  266 

,  newer f  chiefly  visible  in  countries 

of  earthquakes,  ii.  281.  286 

Plomb  du  Cantal,  successively  accumu- 
lated, ii.  369 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  384,  385 

,    limestone    covered    by    volcanic 

rocks  on,  ii.  386 

,  not  an  elevation  crater,  i.  368 


Plot  on  organic  remains,  i.  43 

Pluche,  theory  of,  1732,  i.  51 

Plutarch,  i.  24 

Plutonic  rocks,  ii.  474 

,  distinction  between  volcanic  and, 

ii.  479 

,  their  relative  age,  ii.  482,  483.  501 

— ,  changes  produced  by,  ii.  492 

Po,  R.,  frequently  shifls  its  course,  i.  178 

,  embankment  of  the,  i.  179 

,  delta  ofthe,  i.  220.  234 ;  ii.  108 

Podolia,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  350 
Poliftena,  changes  caused  by  earthquakes 

near,  i.  3<)7.  402.  405 
Polyps,  see  Zoophytes. 
Pomerania,  fossil  ships  in,  ii.  158 
Pompeii,  how  destroyed,  i.  323.  325 
,  section  of  the  mass  envelopuur.  i. 

323  ^ 
,  depth  to  which  the  ashes  of  erup- 
tion of  1822  covered,  i.  323 

,  objects  preserved  in,  i.  326 

Pomponius  Mela,  cited,  i.  219.  271 
Ponores,  cave  at,  ii.  133 
Pontanus  on  eruption  in  Ischia,  i.  309 
Pont  du  Chateau,  tuif  and  limestone  at, 

ii.  382 
Ponte  Leucano,  travertin  at,  i.  203 
Pont  Gibaud,  gneiss  rocks  decomposed 

by  carbonic  acid  at,  i.  210 

,  calcareous  springs  near,  i.  198 

Poole  Bay  cut  into  by  sea,  i.  265 
Popayan,  volcanosin,  i.  293 

,  shaken  by  earthquake,  i.  379 

Port-au-Prince  destroyed  by  earthquake, 

i.  419 
Portland,  fossil  ammonites  of,  i.  45 

,  its  peninsula  wasting,  i.  266 

,  fossil  forests  in,  ii.  442 

Port  Roval,  subsidence  of,  i.  423;  ii.  88» 

155, 156 
Portugal,  earthquakes  in,  i.  301.  416 
Port  Vallais,  ancient  town  in  delta  of 

Rhone,  i.  213 
Po  Vecchio,  i.  179 
Pratt,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Isle  of  Wight,  i. 

157;  ii.  401 

,  on  cave  of  San  Giro,  ii.  295 

Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  i.  121 
Prevost,  M.  C,  on  fossil  mammalia  of 

Stonesfield,  i.  154 
,  on  gypseous  springs  of  Baden,  i. 

206 
,  on  new  island  in  Mediterranean,  i. 

354 

,  on  elevation  craters,  i.  357,  356.968 

,  on  geological  causes,  ii.  Ill 

,  on  drilling  of  plants,  ii.  138 

,  on  filling  up  of  caves  with  osseous 

breccias,  ii.  131 
,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Vienna,  ii.  206. 

348 
,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Paris  basin, 

ii.  372.  374,  375.  378 
Prevost,  M.  P.,  on  radiation  of  heat,  i. 

114 
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Preyoct,  Mr.  J.  L.,  on  number  of  wrecked 
TesseiB,  ii.  149 

Pressure  y  effecU  of,  on  consolidation  of 
straU,  ii.  4G2,  463 

Prichard,  Dr.,  on  Egyptian  cosmogony, 
i.  24. 161 

,  on  recent  ori^n  of  man,  i.  160 

,  on  distinct  origin  of  dog  and  wolf, 

i.600 

,  on  hybrid  races,  i.  517,  518 

,  on  facial  an^le,  i.  524 

,  on  distribution  of  animals,  ii.  25. 27 

Primary,    on  the  rocks   usually  termed, 
ii.  1^  474 

— ,  their  relation  to  yolcanic  and  sedi- 
mentary formations,  ii.  473 

— ,  divisible  into  two  groups,  ii.  474 
■  on  the  stratified  rocks  called,  ii. 
194.483 

— ,  the  term  why  faulty,  ii  499 

strata,  how  far  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation, ii.  501 

Pnmitive,  term  now  abandoned,  ii.  194 

Primosole,  limestone  at,  ii.  241 

Prinsep,  Mr.,  on  sediment  of  Ganges,  i. 
230 

Priory  of  Crail,  swept  away  by  sea,  i.  250 

Procida,  island  of,  remarks  of  ancient 
writers  on,  i.  304 

'—'  would   resemble  Ischia  if  raised, 
U.279 

Progressiye  deyelopment  of  organic  life, 
theory  of,  i.  148.  482 

Promontories,  their  effect  in  protecting 
low  shores,  i.  249 

Psalmodi,  formerly  an  island,  i.  210 

Pufflia,  fossil  elephant  found  at,  i.  39 

Pulo  Nias,  fossil  shells  of,  ii.  285 

Pulyermaar,  described,  ii.  335 

Punto  del  Nasone,  dikes  at,  ii.  375 

Panto  di  Guimento,  yeins  of  lava  at,  ii. 
255 

Pnrac^  yolcano,  ii.  378 

Purbeck,  its  peninsula  wasting,  i.  266 

Pursh  on  Plants  of  United  SUtes,  ii.  12 

Pusanibio,  R.,  sulphuric  acid,  d[«.,  in  wa- 
ters of,  ii.  378 

Puy  Arzet,  chalk  with  beds  of  tuff'in,  ii. 

in 

Puy  de  Come,  ravine  in  laya  of,  ii.  387 
Puy  de  Jussat,  quartzose  grits  of,  ii.  361 
Puy  de  Marmont,  tuff"  and  marl  in,  ii. 

&2 
Puy  de  Pariou,  ii.  390 
Puy  Griou,  ii.  386 

Pay  Rouge,  ravine  in  lava  of,  ii.  388 
Puy  de  'fiirtaret,  ii.  387 
Puy  en  Velay,  fossils  in  alluvium  under 

lava  near,  li.  353 

,  freshwater  formation  of,  ii.  366 

PuxzuoU,  Temple  of  Serapis  near,  i.  426 
,  inland  cliffs  near,  i.  427,  428 ;  ii. 

268 
,  date  of  re-elevation  of  coast  of,  i. 

432 
,  encroachment  of  sea  near,  i.  435 


Puzzuoli,  no  great  wave  oaosed  by  riie 

of  coast  near,  ii.  280 
Pyrenees,  their  relative  age,  height,  ^Ecc., 

i.  139}  li.  468,  469 
,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  312.  344. 

468 
,  lamination  of  clay-slate  in,  ii.  488, 

489 

,  chalk  of  the,  ii.  437, 438 

Pythagoras,  system  of,  i.  26 
,  on  Etna,  i.  290 


Q. 


Quadrumanous  animab,  not  found  fos- 
sil, i.  157 

Quadrupeds,  domestic,  multiply  rapidly 
in  America,  ii.  75 

,  imbedding  of  terrestrial,  ii.  142 

Quaggas,  migrations  of,  ii.  31 

Quartz,  whence  derived,  ii.  497 

Quebec,  climate  of,  i.  115 

,  earthquakes  in,  i.  390 

Quero  destroved  by  earthquake,  i.  390 

Quilotoa,  Lake,  cattle  killed  by  vapours 
from,  i.  390 

Quintero  elevated  by  earthquake  of  1898, 
i.380  ■ 

Quirini,  theory  of,  i.  43 

Quito,  earthq^uakes  in,  i.  389,  390.  432 

Quorra,  or  Niger,  delta  of  the,  ii.  458. 

Quoy,  M.,  on  coral  zoophytes,  ii.  173 


R. 


Rabenstein  cave,  ii.  130 

Race  of  Aldemey,  its  velocity,  i.  240 

Radicofani,  marls  capped  by  basalt  at, 

ii.  303 

,  age  of  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  325 

Radusa,  fossil  fish  of,  ii.  236 
Raffles,  Sir  S.,  cited^  i.  386.  514,  515 
Rafls,  drifl-timber  m   Mississippi,  dtc., 

i.  182, 183 
Rain,  action  of,  ii.  105 
diminished  by  felling  of  forests,  ii. 

105 
Ramazzini  on  Burnet's  theory,  i.  51 
Ramond,  M.,  on  Auver^ne,  ii.  389 
Rancid,  altered  lias  at,  u.  493 
Raspe  on  islands  shining  their  position 

(note),  i.  28 

,  his  theory,  1763,  i.  60,  61 

,  on  earthquakes,  i.  60,  61 

,  on  new  islands,  i.  61 

,  on  basalt,  i.  67 

,  on  elevation  of  coast  of  Chili,  i.  421 

Rats,  migrations  of,  ii.  30 

,  introduced  by  man  into  America,  ii. 

52.76 
Ravenna,  formerly  a  sea-port,  i.  221 
Ray,  his  physico-theology,  i.  47,48 

,  on  earthquakes,  i.  47 

,  on  encroachments  of  sea,  i.  48.  257 
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lUy,  on  Woodward*!  theory,  i  49 

— -,  cited,  ii.  38 

Reaumur  on  insects,  ii.  64 

Recent  formations,  term  explained,  ii.  220 

,  form  a  commonpoint  of  departure 

in  all  countries,  ii.  229 
Recent  and  tertiary  formations,  synoptical 

table  of,  ii.  231 
Reculver  cliff,  encroachment  of  sea  on, 

i.259 
Recupero  on  flowing  of  lava,  i.  3C7 
Red  marl,  supposed  universality  of,  ii.  462 
and  sandstone  of  Auvergne,  ii.  361. 

462 
Red  River,  formation  of  new  lakes  by,  i. 

185;  ii.  293 

,  drifl-wood  in,  i.  183 

Red  River  and  Mississippi,  their  junction 

recent,  i.  234 
Red  Sea,  gain  of  land  in,  i.  ^84 

,  level  of,  i.  241 

,  coral  reefs  of,  ii.  169.  173. 177. 179 

,  on  former  union  of  Mediterranean 

and,  i.  286 
and  Mediterranean,  distinct  species 

in,  ii.  200.  342 

J  tertiary  strata  on  borders  of,  ii.  286 

Refrigeration,  Leibnitz's  theory  of,  i.  44 
,  causes  which  might  produce  the  ex- 
treme of,  i.  125 
Rein-deer,  geographical  range  of,  ii.  30 
—■^f  migration*  of,  ii.  33 
-^,  imported  into  Iceland,  ii.  76 
Reunell,  Major,  on  delta  of  Ganges,  i.  225, 

227 

,  on  icebergs,  i.  117, 118 

,  on  delta  of  Nile,  i.  222 

,  on  sediment  in  waters  of  Granges,  i. 

229 


,  on  currents,  i.  116.  239,  240,  241 

,  on  the  tide-wave  called  the  Bore,  i. 

274 
Rennes,  tertiary  strata  near,  ii.  397 
Rennie,  Rtv.  Dr.,  on  peat,  and  fossils  in 

peat,  ii.  112, 113.  115. 119 
Reptiles,  their  geographical  distribution, 

ii.  37 

,  their  powers  of  diffusion,  ii.  38 

,  in  Ireland,  ii.  38 

,  imbedding  of,  in  subaqueous  depo- 
sits, ii.  142.  144.  163 
Resina,  overflowed  by  lava,  i.  313 
Rhine  R.,  description  of  its  course,  i.  269 

,  its  delU,  i.  269 

,  Lower,  volcanos  of  the,  ii.  332,  333 

,  origin  of  trass  of,  ii.  337 

Rhinoceros,  fossil,  in  Siberia,  i.  105 
Rhone,  delta  of,  in  Mediterranean,  i.  217 
,  delta  of,  in  Lake  of  Geneva,  i.  213. 

233 }  ii.  211 
,  debris  deposited  at  its  confluence 

with  the  Arve,  i.  236 

,  shells  drifted  by  the.  ii.  218 

,  a  cannon  imbeddea  in  calcareous 

rock  in  its  delta,  ii.  153 
Riccioli,  SignoTi  on  travertin^  ii.  988 


Richardson,  Dr.,  on  formation  of  icebergt, 

i.l08 
,  on  a  calcareous  formation  near  the 

Mackenzie  River,  i.  134 
,  on  drift-timber  in  the  Mackenzie 

and  Slave  Lake,  ii.  137 
Richardson,  Mr.  W.,  on  Heme  Bay,  i. 

513 
Riobamba  destroyed  by  earthquake,  i.  390 
Rimao,  valley  of,  ancient  searcliffii  in,  ii. 

281 
Ripple  marks,  how  formed,  ii.  319,  320 
Risso,  M.,  on  fossil  shells,  ii.  286.  311 
Rita,  hot  spring  of,  its  temperature  raised 

by  earthquake,  i.  379 
Rive,  M.  de  la,  on  terrestrial  magnetism, 

i.459 
Rivers,  difference  in  the  sediment  of,  i.  95. 

217,  218,  219,  220.  233 }  ii.  199 

,  sinuosities  of,  i.  169 

,  two  equal,  when  they  become  con- 
fluent, do  not  occupy  bed  of  double 

surface,  i.  171 
Robert,  M.,  on  fossils  of  Cussac,  ii.  353 
Rocco  di  Ferro,  shells  in  tuffs  of,  ii.  S45 
Rochester,  indentations  in  the  chalk  filled 

with  sand,  ^icc.,  near,  ii.  401 
Rockall  bank,  recent  deposits  on,  ii.  166 
Rocks  specific  gravity  of,  i.  170 
,  altered   by  subterranean  gases,  i. 

210;  ii.  233 
,  distinction    between    sedimentary 

and  volcanic,  ii.  192.  474 

,  origin  of  the  primary,  ii.  193.  482. 

,  distinction   between  primary,    se- 
condary, and  tertiary,  ii.  192 

persistency,  of  mineral  character, 


why  apparently  greatest  in  the  older, 

u.  460 
,  older,  why  most  consolidated  and 

disturbed,  ii.  462,463 
,  secondary  volcanic,  of  many  differ- 
ent ages,  ii.  463 
,  relative  age  of,  how  determined,  ii 

195 
,  transportation  of,  by  ice,  i.  173.439; 

ii.  300 
,  cleavage  planes  and  jointed  struc- 
ture of,  ii.  484 
,  how  altered  by  permeation  of  heat 

and  gases,  ii.  494,  495 
,  cnemical  composition  of  different. 

ii.497 
Roderberg,  crater  of  the,  ii.  292.  336 
Rogvarpen,  Lake,  strata  near.  i.  446 
Roman  roads  under  water  in  Bay  of  Baie, 

i.  431 
Rome,  travertins  of,  ii.  288  ' 
Romney  Marsh,  gained  from  sea,  i.  263 
Ronca,  tertiary  Imiestone  of,  ii.  ^06 
Ronchi,  Roman  bridge  of,  buried  in  silt, 

i.  222 
Rose,  M.  G.,  on  hornblende  and  angite, 

i.372 
Ross,  Captain,  on  icebergs  in   Baffin*s 

Bay,  i.  117 
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Rooaberg,  slide  of  the,  it.  135 
Rotaro,  Monte,  structure  of,  i.  304 
Rotation  of  the  earth,  currents  caused  by, 

i.243 
Rother,  River,  vessel  found  in  its  old  bed, 

i.  263;  ii.  151 
Royat,  near  Clermont,  ii.  391 
Royle,  Mr.,  i.  105 

Rozet,  M.,  on  loess  of  the  Rhine,  ii.  294 
Runn  of  Cutch  described,  i.  384 
Runton,  crag  strata  in  cliffs  near,  ii.  321 
Rye  formerly  destroyed  by  sea,  i.  263 


S. 


Sabine,  Captain,  on  well  at  Chiswtek,  i. 

193 

Ml        on  distance  to  which  waters  of  Ama- 
zon discolour  the  sea,  i.  287 

,  on  current  crossing  the  mouth  of  the 

Amazon,  i.  287 
Sabrina,  island  of,  i.  352.  389 
Saco,  flood  on  the  River,  i.  186 
Saharunpore,  buried  town  near,  ii.  124 
St.  Andr^  destroyed  by  a  landslip,  ii.  125 
St  Andrews,  loss  of  land  at,  i.  S&O 
,  a  ffun-barrel,  fossil,  with  shells  at- 
tached to  it,  near,  ii.  153 
St  Christopher's,  alternations  of  coral 

and  volcanic  substances  in,  ii.  284 
St.  Domingo,  subsidence  of  coast  of,  i. 
419 

,  hot  springs  caused  by  earthquake  in, 

1.416 

,  fossil  vases,  &c.  in,  ii.  151 

St.  Eustatia,  tertiary  formations  in,  ii.  284 

St  George,  banks  of,  i.  240 

St.  Helena,  tides  at,  i.  238 

St.  Hospice,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  286 

St.  Jago,  earthquake  at,  i.  380 

St.   Katherine*B   Docks,   a  fossil  vessel 

found  in,  ii.  152 
St.  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  elevated  beaches 
in,  i.  295;  ii.283 
■     ,  earthquakes  in,  i.  390 
St.  Madeleine,  near  Nice,  fossil  shells  of, 

ii.  310 
St.  Maura,  earthquakes  in,  i.  382.  394 
St.  Michael,  siliceous  springs  of,  i.  207 
St  Michael's  Mount,  i.  267;  ii.  492 
St.  Mihiel,  limestone  cliffs  of,  ii.283 
St.  Ouen,  five  sheets  of  water  intersected 

in  a  well  at,  i.  194, 195 
St  Peter's  Mount,  Maestricht,  fossils  of, 

ii.434 
St.  Remain,  gypsum  of,  ii.  365 
St.  Sebastian  overflowed  by  volcanic  allu- 
vions, i.  323 
St.  Ubes  engulfed  by  earthquake,  i.  417 
St  Vincents,  volcanos  of,  i.  387;  ii.284 

,  counter  currents  in  the  air  proved 

by  eruption  in,  i.  126 

,  boa  constrictor  conveyed  on  drifl- 

wood  to,  ii.  38 
Salisbury  Craig,  altered  strata  in,  ii.  491 


Salt,  on  its  deposition  in  the  Meditemk- 

nean,  i.  277 
Salt  spring,  i.  35.  209 
Saltholm,  island  of,  i.  438 
Samothracian  deluge,  i.  298 
San  Ciro,  fossils  in  cave  of,  ii.  295 
Sand,  estuaries  blocked  up  by  blown,  i. 

254.280 
,  cones  of,  thrown  up  during  earth- 
quake, i.  407 
,  drifl,  imbedding  of  towns,  organie 

remains,  &c.,  in,  ii.  118, 119 
Sanda,  its  promontory  cut  off  by  the  sea, 

i.  249 
Sandown  Bay,  excavated  by  sea,  i.  365 
Sandstone,  old  red,  fish  found  fossil  in, 

i.  152, 153.  156, 157 
Sandwich  Land,  perpetual  snow  to  level 

of  sea-beach  in,  i.  119 
San  Feliu  de   Pallerols,  ravine  in   lava 

near,  ii.  329 
San  Filippo,  travertin  of,  i.  200 
Sanguinolaria  rugoaa^  range  of,  ii.  41 
San  Lio,  on  Etna,  fissures  in  plain  of,  i. 

335 
San  Lorenzo,  isle  of,  recent  fossilB  io, 

ii.281 
San  Lucido,  torrents  of  mud  eaneed  by 

earthquake  at,  i.  406, 407 
Santa  Croce,  Cape  of,  limestone  on  lava 

at,  ii.  236 
Santa  Madalena,  section  at,  ii.  337 
Santa  Margarita,  crater  of,  ii.  328 
Santa  Maria,  island  of,  raised  ten  feet,  i. 

378 
Santorin,  geological  structure  of,  i.  363 

,  chart  and  section  of,  i.  363 

.new  islands  in  Gulf  of,  i.  363 

San  Vignone,  travertin  of,  i.  199 
Saracens,  learning  of  the,  i.  34 
Sardinian  volcanos,  ii.  332 
Sasso,  Dr.,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Grenoa, 

ii.  309 

,  on  fossil  shells  of  Albenga,  ii.  310 

Saucats,  freshwater  limestone  of,  ii. 
Saussure  on  the  Alps  and  Jura,  i.  64 

on  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  i.  173 

Savanna  la  Mar,  swept  away  by  sea,  ii. 

124 
Savona,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  355 
Saxony,  Werner  on  the  geology  of,  i.  66 
Scandinavia  represented  as  an  island  by 

the  ancients,  i.  437,  438 
,  gradual  rise  of,  i.  143.  437.  469 ;  ii. 

2G4.  286 
•,  See  Sweden. 


Scarpellini,  Professor,  i.  75 
Scheuchzer,  his  theory,  1708,  i.  51 
Scheveningen,  waste  of  cliffs  of,  i.  271 
Schist,  siliceous,  clay  converted  into,  by 

a  lava  dike,  ii.  238.246 
Schlegel,  M.  de,  i.  31 
Schmerlinff,  Dr.,  on  cavern  of  Cheekier, 

ii.  131    ^ 

on  human  remains  in  caves,  ii.  132 


Sciacca,  island  of.     See  Graham  Island. 
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Scilla  on  organic  remains,  IGTOi  i.  41 

Scilla,  rock  of,  i.  408 

Scoresby,  Captain,  on  the  ffulf  stream,  i. 

117 

,  on  the  formation  of  field  ice,  i.  128 

,  on  weight  of  rocks  transported  bj 

icebergs,  i.  173 

,  cited,  ii.  32.  136.  487 

Scotland,  floods  in,  i.  171 ;  ii.  143 

,  fossil  fish  in  old  red  sandstone  of, 

i.  153;  ii.  450 
,  waste  of  coast  of,  i.  249 


-,  slight  earthquakes  felt  in,  i.  302 
-,  thickness  of  alluvions  in,  i.  411 
-,  peat-mosses  of,  ii.  113.  116 
-,  marl-lakes  of,  ii.  145.  158.  162 
-,  granite  veins  of,  ii.  475 


Scrope,  Mr.  G.  P.,  on  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius in  1822,  i.  314 

,  on  columnar  basalts  of  Vesuvius, 

i.  320 

,  on  formation  of  piaolitic  globules  at 

Pompeii,  i.  324 

,  on  eruption  of  Etna  in  1811,  i.  338 

,  on  advance  of  lava  of  1819,  i.  339 

,  on  cause  of  covexitj  of  plain  of 

Malpaia,  i.  346 

,  on  elevation  craters,  i.  357 

,  on  volcanic   district  of  Naples,  ii. 

278 
,  on  volcanos  of  the  Rhine,  il.  336 


Secondary  rocks,  why  more  consolidated 
and  disturbed,  ii.  462,  463 

,  volcanic,  of  diflerent  ages,  ii.  463 

Secondary  freshwater  deposits,  why  rare, 

ii  460 
Secondary  periods,  duration  of,  ii.  440 
Sedgwick,  Professor,  on  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains, i.  66 

,  on  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Alps,  i. 

139 

,  on  raised  beaches  in  Ireland,  i.  142 

,  on  Caithness  schists,  i.  153 

,  on  magnesian  limestone,  i.  202 

,  on  the  antagonist  power  of  vegeta- 
tion, ii.  101 


387 


on  ffeology 


of  Auvergne,  ii.  382. 


Sea  does  not  change  its  level,  but  land, 

i.  32 
,  Moro  on  manner  in   which  it  ac- 
quired its  saltness,  i.  53 

,  its  influence  on  climate,  i.  118 

,  area  covered  by,  i.  145 

,  its  encroachment  on  difierent coasts, 

i.  244,  245.  250,251.268 
,  cause  of  its  rise  and  retreat  during 

earthquakes,  i.  418 
Sea-clins,  successive  elevations  proved 

by,  ii.  267,  268 
,  manner  in  which  the  sea  destroys 

successive  ranges  of,  ii.  268.  409 

,  ancient,  in  the  Morea,  ii.  283 

,  in  Peru,  ii.  281 

Seaford,  waste  of  cliffs  at,  1.  264;  ii.  425 
Seals,  migration  of,  ii.  35 
Sea-water,  density  of,  i.  117 
Sea-weed,  banks  formed  by  drift,  ii.  18. 

162 
Seckendorf,  M.  de,  on  flrreywack^  slate, 

with  organic  remains  m  jrranite,  i.  66 
Secondary  rocks,  ii.  195.  4S 

of  Weald  Valley,  ii.  404 

,  their  rise  and  degradation  gradual, 

ii.  422 

,  fossils  of  the,  i.  109. 151 

,  no  species  common  to  tertiary  and, 

ii.  435.  436.  439 
,  circumstances  under  which  they 

originated,  ii.  195 


-,  on  preservation  of  organic  remains 

in  fissures,  ii.  130 

,  on  diluvial  waves,  ii.  262.  394 

,  on  tertiary  formations  of  Styria,  ii. 

349,  350.  357 

,  on  Isle  of  Wight,  ii.  400.  427 

,  on  transition  rocks,  ii.  452.  456 

,  on  granite  veins,  ii.  476 

,  on  cleavage  ana  jointed  stmctore 

of  rocks,  ii.  4^4 

-,  on  garnets  in  altered  shale,  ii.  491 

Sediment,  its  distribution  in  the  Adriatic. 

i.  221 

in  river  water,  i.  229 

of   Ganges    compared  to  lavas  of 

Etna,  i.  231 

,  rate  of  subsidence  of  some  kinds  of, 


i.  288 
,  area  over  which  it  may  be  trans- 
ported by  currents,  i.  288 
Sedimentary   deposition,   causes    which 

occasion  a  shifting  of  the  areas  of,  ii.  210 
rocks,  distinction  between  volcanic 

and,  ii.  192 
Selside,  fissure  in  limestone  at.  ii.  130, 

131 
Seminara,  effects  of  earthquake  near,  i. 

401 
Seneca  on  a  future  deluge,  i.  30 
Septaria  of  London  clay  described,  ii. 

3J)9 
Serapis,  temple  of,  i.  426 

,  ground  plan  of  environs  o^  i.  426 

,  date  of  its  re-elevation,  i.  433 

Serre  del  Solfizio,  buried  cones  in  cliffs 

of,  ii.  252 

,  dikes  at  the  base  of,  ii.  255 

Serres,  E.  R.  A.,  on  changes  in  brain  of 

foetus  in  vertebrated  animals,  i.  526 
Serres,  M .  Marcel  de,  on  changes  in  bu- 
ried human  bones,  ii.  133 
,  on  human  remains  in  French  caves, 

ii.  132, 133, 134 
,  on  drifUng  of  land  shells  to  the  sea, 

ii.219 
,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Montpellier,  ii. 

347 

,  on  fossil  insects  of  Aiz,  ii.  397 

Seven  Sleepers,  legend  of  the,  i.  86 
Severn,  tides  in  estuary  of,  i.  238 
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Severn  y  gain  of  land  in  its  estuary,  i.  2G8 
Shakspeare  cited,  i.  152 
Shakspeare's  clifi* decays  rapidly,  i.  261 
Shales,  bituminous,  i.  211 
Sheep,  multiplication  of,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, ii.  76 
Shell  marl,  fossils  in,  ii.  158.  184 
Shells.     See  Testacea. 
Shcppey,  fossils  of,  i.  158 

,  waste  of  the  clifis,  i.  259,  260 

Sherringham,  section  in  cliffs  of,  ii.  321 

waste  of  cliffs  at,  i.  252 ;  ii.  413 

Shetland  Islands,  action  of  the  sea  on, 
i.  245;  ii.  298 

,  rock  masses  drifted  by  sea  in,  i.  245 

,  effect  of  lightning  on  rocks  in,  i. 

246 


Sioule,  R.,  ravines  cat  through  lava  by, 

ii.  387 
Sipparah,  R.,  its  course  changed,  ii.  121 
Skapta,  R.,  its  channel  filled  by  lava,  i.  342 
Skaptar  Jokul,  eruption  of,  i.  342 
Sky,  granite  of,  ii.  478 
Slate  rocks,  cleavage  planes  of,  ii.  484 
Slave  Lake,  drift-timber  in,  ii.  137 
Sleswick,  waste  of  coast  of,  i.  273 
Sligo,  bursting  of  a  peat-moss  in,  ii.  117 
Sloane,  Sir  ti7,  on  earthquake  in  Jamaica, 

i.  424 

,  on  dispersion  of  plants,  ii. 


,  granites  of  different  ages  in,  ii.  478 

,  passage  of  trap  into  granite  in  the, 

ii.  481 
,  formations  now  in  progress  near, 

ii,  166 
Shingle  beaches,  i.  266 
Ships,  number  of  Britbh,  wrecked  annu- 
ally, ii.  147. 149 

^,  fossil,  i.  263;  ii.  118.  151 

Shropshire  coal-field,  i.  134 

Sibbald  cited,  ii.  38.  163 

Siberia,  rhinoceros  found  entire  in  the 

frozen  soil  of,  i.  64.  104, 105 

r ,  the  Bengal  tiger  found  in,  i.  102 

,  Lowland  of,  i.  106. 144 

,  drift-timber  on  coast  of,  ii.  138 

Siberian  mammoths,  i.  100 

Sicily,  fossils  of  existingspecies  in,  i.  98 

,  earthquakes  in,  i.  299.  391.  422 ;  ii. 

129 

,  geological  structure  of,  ii.  207.  232 

,  map  of  part  of,  ii.  232 

,  origin  of  newer  Pliocene  strata  of, 

ii.  263,264 

,  form  of  valleys  of,  ii.  266 

,  no  peculiar  indigenous  species  found 

in,  ii.  271 

,  caves  in,  ii.  fi94 

— --,  alluviums  of,  ii.  300 

Sidon,  ancient  site  of,  two  miles  from  sea, 

i.286 
Siebengebirge,  volcanic  rocks  of  the,  ii. 

292.337 
Sienna,  fossil  shells  of,  i.  57.  99;  ii.  315 

,  Subapennine  strata  near,  ii.  304. 307 

Silex  deposited  by  springs,  i.  207 

,  piles  of  Trajan's  Bridge  said  to  be 

converted  into,  i.  208 
Silla,  subsidence  of  the  mountain,  i.  387 
Silliman,  Professor,  cited,  ii.  152 
Silurian  group  of  rocks,  ii.  433.  452 
Silvertop,  Colonel,  on  tertiary  strata  of 

Spain,  ii.  313 
Simeto,  R.,  lava  excavated  by,  i.  175 

,  plain  of  tlie,  ii.  242 

Sindreo,  changes  caused    by  earthquake 

oflSli)  near,  i.  383,  384  ;  ii.  155, 15G 
,  view  of  the  fort  of,  before  the  earth- 
quake (see  PlaU  Vl.)^  i.  383 


Smeaton  on  effect  of  winds  on  the  surface 

of  water,  i.  241 
Smith,  William,  a^cment  of  his  system 
with  Werner's,  i.  GG 

,  his  *  Tabular  View  of  the  British 

Strata,'  1790,  i.  77 

,  his  Map  of  England,  i.  77 

,  priority  of  his  arrangement,  i.  77 

Smith,  Sir  J.,  cited,  i.  50j  ;  ii.  19 
Smyrna,  volcanic  country  round,  i.  299 
Smyth,  Capt.  W.  H.,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, i.  63.  219.  429 

,  on  height  of  Etna,  i.  333  

,  on  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  i.  277.  SJ79 

,  on  depth  of  seafVom  which  Graham 


Island  rose,  i.  353 

_,  on  floating  i-land.  of  driftwood,  u. 

— ,  on  drifting  of  birds  by  the  wind,  ii. 

— ,  on  diffusion  of  insects,  ii.  48 
— ,  on  average  number  of  British  ships 
lost  from  1793  to  1829,  ii.  149 
— ,  found  shells  at  great  depths  between 
Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  ii.  166 
-,  on  volcanos  of  Sardinia,  ii.  332 


Snow,  height  of  perpetual,  in  the  Andes, 
i.  130 

,  in  Himalaya  mountains,  i.  130 

Sodertelje,  canal  of,  i.  442 

,  recent  strata  of,  i.  445 

,  buried  hut  in,  i.  447 

Sodom,    catastrophe    of,    mentioned   by 
Hooke,  i.  46 

Soil,  its  influence  on  plants,  i.  505 

Soils,  on  formation  of,  ii.  99 

,  influence  of  plants  on,  ii.  60 

Soldani,  theory  of,  1780,  i.  62 

on  microscopic  testacea  of  Mediter- 
ranean, i.  62 

on  the  Paris  basin,  i.  62 


Solenhofen,  fossils  of,  ii.  446 
Solent,  its  channel  widening,  i.  265 
Solfatara,  lakeof.  i.202 

,  volcano,  i.  306.  308.  311.  313 

,  effects  of  the  exhalations  on    its 

structure,  i.  320,  321  ;  ii.  496 

temple   of  Serapis    probably   sub- 


merged durinc^  eruption  of,  i.  433 
Solon  on  Island  of  Atlantis,  i.  25 
Sol  way  Moss,  a  man  and  horse,  in  armour, 

found  in,  ii.  117 
,  bursting  of,  ii.  117 
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Solwaj  Firth,  animals  washed  by  riyer- 

floods  into,  ii.  143 
Somersetshire,  land  gained  in,  i.  268 
Somerville,  Mrs.,  on  depth  of  Atlaiitic 

and  Pacific  Oceans,  i.  124, 125 
,  on  effects  of  compression  at  earth's 

centre,  i.  452 
Somma,  escarpment  of,  ii.  250.  252.  259 

,  dikes  of,  i.  319 ;  274 

,  changes  caused  bv  dikes  in,  ii.  255 

and  Vesuvius,  differences  in  compo- 
sition of,  ii.  274 

,  section  of,  i.  319 

Somme,  peat-mosses  in  valley  of,  ii.  118 
Sorbonne,  College  of  the,  i.  57 
Sorea,  eruption  in  island  of,  i.  423 
Soriano,  changes  caused  by  earthquake 

near,  i.  397.  404 
Sortino,  limestone  formation  in  valleys 

of,  ii.  233 

,  caves  near,  ii.  294 

Sortino  Vecchio,  several  thousand  |»eople 

entombed  at  once  in  caverns  at,  li.  129 
South  Carolina,  earthquake  in,  i.  388 
South  Downs,  waste  of  plastic  clay  on,  i. 

264 

,  chalk  ridge  caUed  the,  ii.  404,  405 

,  section  from,  to  the  North  Downs 

across  Weald  Valley,  ii.  406 

,  highest  point  o^  ii.  406 

,  section  from,  to  Barcombe,  ii.  412 

,  on  former  continuity  of  chalk  of 

North  and,  ii.  418 
Souvignargues,  cave  at,  ii.  133 
Spaccaforno  limestone,  ii.  234 
Sp^da,  his  theory,  i.  52 
Spain,  earthquaaes  in,  i.  301 

,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  313 

,  extinct  volcanos  of,  ii.  325 

,  lavas  excavated  by  rivers  in,  ii.  327 

330 
Spallanzani  on  effects  of  heat  on  seeds  of 

plants,  ii.  17 

on  flight  of  birds,  ii.  37 

Species,  definition  of  the  term,  i.  482 

,  Linnaeus  on  constancy  of,  i.  483 

,  Lamarck's  theory  of  transmutation 

of,  i.  483.  496 ;  ii.  90 
,  reality  of,  in  nature,  i.  496. 499. 507. 

'527 
,  geographical  distribution  of,  ii.  9. 

225 
,  theories  respecting  their  first  intro- 
duction, ii.  54.  94 

,  Brocchi  on  extinction  of,  ii.  57 

-,  reciprocal  influence  of  aquatic  and 


Species,  living,  proportion  of,  in  diffisrent 

tertiary  periods,  ii.  223,  224.  226 
in  Sicily  older  than  country  they 

inhabit,  ii.  270 
,  none  common  to  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary formations,  ii.  434,  435,  436 
Spence,  Mr.,  on  insects,  cited,  i.  522 ;  ii.. 

46.63 
Spina,  ancient  city  in  delta  of  Po,  i.  221 
Spinto,  fossil  shells  at,  ii.  348 
Spitzbergen,  glaciers  of,  i.  117 
Spix,  M.,  on  drifting  of  animals  by  the 

Amazon,  ii.  33 

,  on  Brazil,  ii.  72 

Spontaneous  generation,  theory  of,  i.  39 
Sprengel,  M.,  on  numbers  of  plants,  ii.  95 
Springs,  origin  of,  i.  191 
,  the  theory  of,  illustrated  by  bored 

wells,  i.  192 
most  abundant  in  volcanic  regions, 

i.  196 
affected  by  earthquakes,  i.  196.  379. 

403. 416 

,  transporting  power  of,  i.  96.  197 

,  calcareous,  i.  197.  206. 

,  sulphate  of  magnesia  deposited  by, 

i.200 

,  sulphureous  and  gypseous,  i.  206 

,  siliceous,  i.  207 

,  ferruginous,  i.  208 

,  brine,  i.  209 

,  carbonated  i.  209 

,  petroleum,  i.  211 

Spurn  Pointy  its  rapid  decay,  i.  251 
Squirrels,  migrations  of,  ii.  30 
Stabile,  buried  city  of,  i.  330 
Stalagmite  alternating  with  alluvium  in 

caves,  ii.  131 
Start  Island  separated  from  Sanda  by  sea, 

i.249 
Statical  fiflnire  of  the  earth,  i.  450.  463 
Stations  oi  plants^  description  of,  ii.  U 

of  animals,  ii.  67 

Staunton,  Sir  G.,  on  sediment  in  Yellow 

River,  i.  229 
Staveren,  formation  of  Straits  of,  i.  268. 

272;  ii.85 
Steele  on  Burnet's  theory,  i.  50 
Steininjger,  M.,  on  loess  of  the  Rhine,  ii. 


terrestrial,  ii.  66 

,  their  successive  destruction  part  of 

the  order  of  nature,  ii.  68.  86. 92.  96,97 

,  effect  of  changes  in  geography,  cli- 
mate, &c.  on  their  distribution,  i.  123 ; 
ii.  81.  87.  89,  90.  202.  213 

,  superior  longevity  of  moUuscoos,  i. 

101 ;  11.  219.  2% 

,  necessity  of  accurately  determining, 

ii.  219 


291. 
33^ 


on  volcanic  district  of  the  Ei&l,  ii. 


,  on  greywack^  rocks,  ii.  453 

Stelluti  on  organic  remains,  i.  40 
Steno,  opinions  of,  i.  40 
Stepbensen  on  eruption  in  Iceland  i.  343 
Steppes,  Russian,  geology  of  the,  i.  397 
Sternberg,  Count,  on  the  coal  strata,  i.  134 
Stevenson,  Mr.,  on  drift  stones  thrown  on 
the  Bell  Rock,  i.  250 

,  on  the  German  Ocean^  i.  263.  385 

,  on  waste  of  clifis,  i.  368 

Stewart,  Dugald,  cited,  i.  161 
Steyning,  cl^lk  escarpment  above,  ii.  40B 
I  Stirling  Castle,  altered  strata  in  rock  of, 
«     ii.49b 
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Stockholm,  rise  of  land  near,  i  443 
,  upraised  deponts  of  shells  near,  L 

444,  445,  446 
Stonesfield,  fossils  of,  i.  154 ;  ii.  446 
Storm  of  November,  1824,  effect  of,  i.  264, 

265,266 
Stour  and  Avon,  clifis  undermined,  i.265 
Strabo  cited,  i.  31.  214.  223.  300.  304 
Straits  of  Dover,  formation  of,  i.  262 

,  their  depth,  i.  262 

Straits  of  Staveren,  formation  of,  i.  262. 

272 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  currents  in,  &e.,  i. 

276,  277,  278.  280 
Stralsund,  i.  438 
Strata,  cause  of  limited  continuity  of,  ii. 

191 

,  order  of  suooeinon  of,  ii.  194 

,  origin  of  £uropean  tertiary,  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  ii.  204 

,  recent,  form  a  common  point  of  de- 

parturedn  all  countries,  ii.  230 
,  with  and  without  organic  remains 

altematinff,  ii.  380 
,  fossiliferous,  classification  of  the,  ii. 

433 

,  on  consolidation  of,  ii.  462 

Stratification  in  deltas,  causes  of,  i.  235 
of  debris  deposited  by  currents,  i. 

236.289 
,  unconformable,  remarks  on,  ii.  212, 

213 

of  the  Crag,  ii.  317 

of  primary  rocks,  ii.  483 

,  difference  between  cleavage  and,  ii. 

Strato,  hypothesis  of,  i.  31 

Stratton,  Mr.,  on  buried  temples  in  Egypt, 

ii.  119 
Strickland,  Mr.,  on  tertiary  strata  near 

Cropthorn,  i.  101 
Strike  of  beds,  explanation  of  term,  ii.  471 
Stromboli,  its  appearance  during  Calabri- 

an  earthquakes,  i.  409 

,  lava  of,  ii.  482 

Studer,  M.,  on  molasse  of  Switzerland, 

ii.  348 
,  on  theory  of  M.  £.  de  Beaumont,  ii. 

472 

,  on  altered  strata  in  the  Alps,  ii.  494 

Stufiis,  jets  of  steam,  in  volcanic  regions, 

i.l96 
Stutchbury,  Mr.,  on  coral  islands,  ii.  171. 

173. 181 
Styria,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  349.  357 
Subapennine  strata,  i.  99.  138. 157.  396; 

ii.  300,  301 
,  early  theories  of  Italian  geologists 

concerning,  i.  60.  91 

,  opinions  of  Brocchi  on  the,  ii.  301 

J  subdivisions  of,  described,  ii.  303 

,  how  formed,  ii,  304 

,  organic  remains  of  the,  ii.  306 

Subaqueous  strata,  imbedding  of  fossils 

in,  ii.  158 


Subaqueous  strata,  our  continents  chiefly 

composed  of,  ii.  191 
',  how  raised,  ii.  264 
,  distinction  between  alluvium  and, 

ii.  123 
Submarine  forests,  1.  250.  268;  ii.  140 
Submarine  peat,  ii.  118.  162 
Submarine  volcanos,  i.  353 
Subsidence  of  land,  i.  383.  387.  391.  397. 

406. 417. 419,  420.  423.  427;  u.  81. 154, 

155.  180.  259 

,  permanent,  i.  468 

,  greater  than  elevation,  i.  478  ;ii.  180 

Subterranean    lava  causes  elevation  of 

land,  ii.  265 
Successive  development  of  organic  life, 

i.  148, 149 
Suez,  Isthmus  of,  i.  286 
Suffolk,  cUffs  undermined,  i.  255 

,  inland  cliff  on  coast  of,  i.  255 

,'tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  205.  313 


Sullivan's  Island,  waste  of,  i.  274 

Sulphur  Island,  i.  296 

Sulphureous  sprin|[s,  i.  206 

Sumatra,  volcanos  in,  i.  296 

Sumbawa,  subsidence  in  island  of,  1815, 

i.  386;  ii.  156 
Sunderbunds,  part  of  delta  of  Ganges,  i. 

224,225 
Sunderland,  magnesian  limestone  of,  i. 

202 
Superga,  fossil  shells  of  the,  ii.  220,  221. 

347 
Superior,  Lake,  deltas  of,  i.  216 

,  recent  deposits  in,  i.  216, 217;  ii,  160 

,  its  depth,  extent.  &c.,4. 216, 217 

,  bursting  of,  would  cause  a  flood,  ii. 

392 
Superposition  of  successive  formations, 

causes  of  the,  ii.  210 

,  proof  of  more  recent  origin,  ii.  195 

,  exceptions  in  regard  to  volcanic 


rocks,  ii  196 
,  no  invariable  order  of,  in  Hypogene 

formations,  ii.  499 
Surface,  state  of,  when  secondary  and 

tertiary  strata  were  formed,  ii.  208 
Sussex,  Weald  formation  of,  i.  137 

,  waste  of  its  coast,  i.  264 

Swanage  Bay  excavated  by  sea,  i.  265 
Swatch  in  Bay  of  Bengal,  i.  225 
Sweden,  gradual  rise  of,  i.  143.  437.  477; 

ii.  286,  287.  422 

,  earthquakes  in,  i.  448 

,  lignite  of  chalk  period  in,  ii.  439 

,  greywacke  rooks  of,  ii.  452 

.  See  also  Scandinavia. 

Swinburne,  Capt.,  on  Graham  Island,  i. 

353.  355 
Switzerland,  towns  destroyed  by  landslips 

in,  ii.  125 

,  *  molasse'  of,  ii.  348 


Symes  on  petroleum  spring,  i.  211 
Syenites   not   distinguishable   from  gra- 
nites, ii.  478 
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Syracuse,  section  at,  ii.  234 

J  inland  cliffs  north  of,  ii.  2G7 

,  caves  near,  ii.  294 

Syria,  gain  of  land  on  its  coasts,  i.  286 
,  earthquakes  in,  i.  299 


Table-Mountain,  intersected  by  veins,  ii. 

475 
Tacitus  cited,  i.  307 
Tadeausac,  earthquakes  at,  i.  390 
Taghamento,  R.,  delta  of  the,  i.  220 

,  conglomerates  formed  by,  i.  221 

Talcahuano,  recent  elevation  of,  i.  378 
Tampico,  sediment  transported  by,  i.  287 
Tanaro,  plains  of  the,  ii.  221.  348 
Tangaran,  R.,  stopped  up  by  landslips,  i. 

422 
Targioni  on  geology  of  Tuscany,  i.  58 

,  on  origin  of  valleys,  i.  58 

,  on  fossil  elephants,  i.  58 

,  on  deposits  of  springs,  i.  198 

Taro,R.,ii.  304 

Tay,  encroachment  of  sea  in  its  estuary, 

i.  249 
Taylor,  Mr. ,  on  art  of  mining  in  England, 

i.  ()5 
Taylor,  Mr.  R.  C,  on  waste  of  cliffs,  i. 
253 

f  on  gain  of  land  on  coast  of  Norfolk, 

i.  254 

,  on  the  formation  of  Lowestoff  Ness, 

1.255 
Tech,  R.,  valley  of,  ii.  312 
Teissier,  M.,  on  human  bones  in  caves, 

&c.,  ii.  133 
Temminck  cited,  ii.  26.  96 
Temperature,  great  changes  in,  i.  112 
,  difference  of,  in  places  in  same  lati- 
tudes, i.  1 14 

,  causes  of  change  in,  i.  121, 122 

.     See  Climate 

Temples,  buried,  in  Egypt,  ii.  118 
Temnik,  earthquakes  near,  i.  299 
Teneriffe,  its  peak  an  active  solfatara,  i.  349 

,  volcanic  eruptions  of,  i.  349 

Ter,  R.,  valley  of  the,  ii.  326 
Temi,  limestone  forming  near,  i.  202 
Teronel,  R.,  lava  excavated  by,  ii.  330 
Terraces,  manner  in  which  the  sea  de- 
stroys successive  lines  of,  ii.  267,  268. 
409 
Terranuova,  subsidence  near,  i.  391 

,  fault  in  the  tower  of,  i.  397 

,  landslips  near,  i.  404 

,  tertiary  strata  at,  ii.  241. 

Tertiary  formations,  general  remarks  on 

the,!.  156;  u.  195 
,  ori^n  of  the  European,  at  success- 
ive periods,  ii.  204 

,  circumstances  under  which  these 

and  the  secondary  formations  may  have 
originated,  ii.  208,  209.  457 


Tertiary  formations,  state  of  the  surface 
when  they  were  formed,  ii.  208 

,  classification  of,  in  chronological 

order,  ii.  216 

,  new  subdivisions  of  the,  ii.  220 

,  numerical    proportion    of   recent 

shells  in  different,  ii.  224.  226 

,  mammiferous  remains  of  success- 
ive, ii.  229 

,  Synoptical  Table  of  Recent  and, 

U.231 

,  identity  of  their  mineral  composi- 
tion no  proof  of  contemporaneous  ori- 
gin, ii.  305 

,  no  species  common  to  secondary 

and,  ii.  434,  435,  436.  439 

,  of  Auvergne,  ii.  352.  358 

,  of  England,  ii.  204,  205.  286.  313. 

398 


— ,  of  the  Paris  basin,  ii.  202.  370 
— ,  of  Sicily,  ii.  232 
—,  marine,  ii.  202,  203,  204.  232.  241. 
264.  272.  301. 340.  370.  397 
— ,  freshwater,  ii.  287.  354.  357 

.,  volcanic,  ii.  236.  Jl:43.  274.325.  356. 


381 
Testa  and  Fortis  on  fossil  fish  of  Monte 

Bolca,  i.  62 
Testarea,  their  geographical  distribution, 

ii.  41 

,  fossil,  importance  of,  ii.  218 

,  marine,  imbedding  of,  ii.  165. 199. 

218 

,  freshwater,  ii.  162 

,  burrowing,  ii.  165 

,  parasitic,  li.  173 

,  longevity  of  species  of,  i.  101 ;  ii. 

219.  25^,  226.  297 
,  recent,  number  of,  in  different  ter- 
tiary periods,  ii.  223.  226 
Tet,  valley  of,  tertiary  strata  in,  ii.  312 
Texel,  waste  of  islands  at  its  mouth,  i. 

272 
Thames,  gain  and  loss  of  land  in  its  es- 

tuarj^,  i.  258,  259 

,  tide  in  its  estuary,  i.  282 

,  buried  vessel  in  alluvial  plain  of 

the,  u.  152 

,  basin  of  the,  ii.  204 

Thanet,  Isle  of,  loss  of  land  in,  i.  260 
Theorizing  in  geology,  different  methods 

of,  ii.  m 
Thermo-electricity,  i.  459 
Thirria,  M.,  cited,  ii.  445 
Thomson,  Dr.,  on  siliceous  incrustations 

near  Monte  Vico,  i.  208 
Thrace  subject  to  earthquakes,  i.  300 
Thucydides  on  Etna,  i.  335 
Thun,  Lake  of,  delta  of  the  Kander  in, 

ii.  312 
Thury,  M.  Hericart  de,  on  Artesian  wells, 

i.  192 
Tiber,  growth  of  its  delta,  i.  203 

,  valley  of  the,  ii.  288 

Tide  wave  of  the  Atlantic,  i.  255 
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Tidei,  height  to  which  they  riie,  i.  337, 
338 

— ,  effect  of  winds  on  the,  i.  240 

. ,  effects  of,  on  wells  near  London, 

i.  191 
— •,  their  destroying  and  transporting 

power,  i.  238 
— — ,  their  reproductive  effects,  i.  281 
and  currents,  drifting  of  remains  of 

animals  bj,  ii.  146 
Tiedemann  on  changes  in  the  hrain  in 

the    fcBtus  of  vertebrated  animals,  i. 

626 
Tierra  del  Fnego  supposed  to  contain 

active  yolcanos,  i.  %)1 
Tiflis,  earthquakes  at,  i.  208 
Tiger  of  Bengal  found  in  Siberia,  i.  102 
Tigris    and   Euphrates,   their   union   a 

modern  event,  i.  234 
Tiganuz,  tower  of,  i.  219 
Tiujsius  on  Siberian  mammoth,  i.  106 
Time,  prepossessions  in  regard  to  the  du- 
ration of  past,  i.  83 ;  ii.  260 
,  error  as  to   quantity  of,  fatal  to 

sound  views  in  geoJog^r,  i.  84 
,  great  periods  required   to  explain 

formation  of  sedimentary  strata,  i.  92 
Tivoli,  flood  at,  i.  18«) 
— -,  travertin  of,  i.  204 
Toledo,  Signor,  on  elevation  of  coast  of 

Bay  of  Bii8B,i.  434,435 
Tomboro,  volcano,  eruption  of,  i.  386 

,  town  of,  submerged,  i.  387 

Torneo,  gain  of  land  at,  i  217.  438 
Torre  del  Annunziata,  colunmar  lava  at, 

i.  320 
Torre  del   Greco  overflowed  by  lava,  i. 

330 
,  columnar  lavas  of  Vesuvius  seen  at, 

i.  320 
Torrents,  action  of,  in  widening  valleys, 

i.  169 
Torum,  overwhelmed  by  sea,  i.  273 
Tory  Island,  living  testacea    at    great 

depths  off,  ii.  1G6 
Totten,  Col.,  on  expansion  of  rocks  by 

heat,  i.  468 
Touraine,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  205.  340 
Toornal,  M.,  on  French  caves,  ii.   132. 

134 
Tours,  shells,  &c.,  brought  up  in  a  bored 

well  at,  i.  195 
Towns  destroyed  by  landslips,  ii.  125 
Trade  winds,  i.  126.  242 
Traditions  of  losses  of  land,  i.  267,  268 
Transition  formations,  fossils  of,  i.  133. 

152 ;  ii.  450,  451 
,  their   extent,  i.  133.    See  Grey- 

wack^. 
Transverse  valleys  in  North  and  South 

Downs,  ii.  414 
Transylvania,  tertiary   formations  of,  ii. 

349,  350.  356 
Trap  rocks,  origin  of  the  term,  ii.  480 


Trap  rocks,  paasaffe  of,  into  grmnite,  ii.  481 
Trass  of  Rhme  vmcanos,  ii.  337 
Travertin  of  the  Ehui,  i.  11)8;  u.  287 

of  San  Vignone,  i.  199 

of  San  Filippo,  i.  200    - 

,  spheroidal  structure  of,  i.  201 

,  compared  to  the  English  magne- 


sian  limestone,  i. 

—  of  Tivoli,  i.  204 

—  oolitic,  recent  fonnation  of,  in  Lan- 
cerote,  i.  3^ 

—  in  Forfarshire,  ii.  158, 169 
of  Rome,  fossils  in,  ii.  S88 


Trees,  longevity  of,  ii.  261. 394 

Tre»a,  travertin  formed  by  spray  of  the 

sea  on  rocks  of,  i.  352 
,  Bay  of,  sub-Etnean   formations  in 

the,  ii.  244 
~^,  submarine  eruptions  in,  ii.  244.  246 
Trimmer,  Mr.,  on  recent  marine  shells  in 

Wales,  i.  142 
Trimmingham,  sections  near,  ii.  317.  323 
Trinidad,  subsidence  in,  i.  211 

,  pitch  lake  of,  i.  211 

earthquakes,  in,  i.  416 

Tripolitza,  plain  of,  breccias  forming  in, 

ii.  128 
Trollhattan,  i. 

Truncated  volcanic  cones,  i.  366.  415 
Tubal,  elevation  of  land  at,  i.  379 
Tufa.    See  Travertin. 
Tuff,  dikes  of,  how  formed,  ii.  238 

,  shells  in,  ii.  278 

Tunguragua  volcano,  i.  292,  293.  389 
Tunza,  R.,  i.  379 

Turin,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  347 
Turtles,  migrations  of,  ii.  38 

,  eggs  of,  fossil,  ii.  163, 164 

Turton  cited,  u.  33.  38 
Tuscany,  geology  of,  i.  41.  58 

,  calcareous  springs  of,  i.  196 

,  freshwater  formations  of,  ii.  287 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  222.  325 

Tyre  now  far  inland,  i.  286 
Tyrol,  Dolomieu  on  the,  i.  68 


U. 


Uddevalla,  upraised  deposits  of  shells  at, 

i.445 
Ullah  Bund,  formation  of  the,  i.  384 
Ulloa  cited,  i.  420  ;  ii.  76 
Unalaschka,  new  island  near,  i.  389 
Unconformability  of  strata,  remarks  on 

the,  ii.  212,  213,  214,  215 
Uniformity  of  Nature,  i.  91. 165.  312 
Universal  formations  of  Werner,  i.  66 

remarks  on  theory  of\  ii.  198 

Universal  ocean,  theory  of  an,  i.  44.  52 

disproved  by  organic  remains,  i.  96 

Upeala,  strata  near,  ii.  446 
Urmia,  Lake,  springs  near,  i.  206 
,  its  size,  &c.,  i.  299 
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V. 


Va]  d'Arno,  Upper,  lacastrine  strata  of, 

ii.  305. 354 

,  fossils  of  the,  i.  157;  ii.  854 

,  effect  of  deatraction  of  forests  in, 

ii.  104 
Val  del  Bove  on  Etna  described,  ii.  248. 

252 

,  section  of  buried  cones  in,  ii.  252 

,  form,  composition,  and  origin  of 

the  dikes  in,  ii.  252.  254 
,  lavas  and  breccias  of  the,  i.  339;  ii. 

256 

,  origin  of  the,  ii.  257 

,  floods  in,  i.  339;  ii.  259 

Valdemone,  formations  of,  ii.  241 
Val  di  Calanna,  its  shape,  &c.,  ii.  250 
,  began  to  be  filled  up  by  layain  1811 

and  1H19,  i.  341 ;  ii.  251 
Val  di  Noto,  Dolomieu  on  the,  i.  68 

,  formations  of  the,  ii.  233 

,  volcanic  rocks  of  the,  ii.  233.  236. 

480 


,  volcanic  conglomerates  of,  ii.  IMO 

,  form  of  valleys  of,  ii.  269 

,  inland  cliffs  on  east  side  of,  ii.  267 

Vale  of  Pewsey,  ii.  422 
Valle  das  Furnas,  hot  springs  of,  i.  207 
Valley  of  the  Nadder,  ii.  4& 
Valleys,  Targioni  on  origin  of,  I.  58 

,  excavation  of,  in  Central  France, 

i.  174 

of  elevation,  i.  371 ;  ii.  419 

on  Etna,  account  of,  ii.  248 

of  Sicily,  their  form,  ii.  266 

,  the  excavation  of,  assisted  by  earth- 
quakes, i.  409;  ii.  269 

,  transverse,   of  North  and  Bonth 

Downs,  ii.  414,  415 

of  S.  £.  of  England,  how  formed, 


ii.  429 
Vallisneri  on  ori^n  of  spring,  i.  61 

on  marine  deposits  of  Italy,  i.  51 

on  the  danger  of  connecting  theo- 
ries in  physicu  science  with  the  sacred 
writings,  i.  51 

,  universal  ocean  of,  i.  52 

on  primary  rocks,  i.  71 

Valmondois,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  375 
Valognes,  tertiary  strata  of,  ii.  396 
Valparaiso,  changes    caused    by  earth- 
quakes at,  i.  380,  381.  432;  ii.  155 
Van  der  Wyck,  M.,  on  the  Eifel,  ii.  339 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  climate  of,  i.  118 
Var,  R.,  gravel  swept  into  sea  by,  ii.  310. 

312 
VaUcan,  hill  of  the,  tufa  on,  ii.  288 
Veaugirard,  alternation  of  calcaire  gros- 

sier  and  plastic  clay  at,  ii.  372 
Vegetable  soil,  why  it  does  not  increase, 
11.  99 

,  how  formed,  ii.  100 

Vcgetatioti,  centres  of,  ii.  93 


Vegetation,  its  conservative  influence,  ii. 
101.  103 

,  its  influence  on  climate,  ii.  105 

Veins,    mineral,  on    their  formation,   i. 
403 ;  ii.  495 

of  lava.     See  Dikes. 

Velay,  extinct    quadrupeds  in   Tolcanic 
scoris  in,  ii.  353.  386 

,  freshwater  formations  of,  ii.  366 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  ii.  357.  384,  385 

Vera  Cruz  destroyed  by  earthquake,  i.  421 
Verdun,  markings  on  cliffs  near,  ii.  283 
Verona,  fossils  of,  i.  37.  39.  52 

,  Arduino  on  mountains  of,  i.  59 

Vertebrated  animals  in  oldest  strata,  i.  154 

Vessels,  fossil.     See  Ships. 

Vesta,  temple  of,  i.  190 

Vesuvius,  excavation  of  tuff  on,  i.  174 

,  history  of,  i.  306.  314 

,  eruptions  of,  i.  306.  312.  314;  ii.  S58 

,  dikes  of,  i.  317;  ii.  275, 276 

,  lava  of,  i.  320.  323 

,  volcanic  alluvions  on,  ii.  120 

—  and  Somma,  difference  in  their  com- 
position, ii.  274 
,  probable  section  of,  i.  318 


Vicentin,  Dolomieu  on  the,  i.  68 

,  submarine  lavas  of  the,  i.  91 

,  tertiary  strata  of  the,  ii.  398 

Vicenza,  mountains  of,  i.  59 
Vichy,  tertiary  oolitic  Umestone  of,  ii.  363 
Vidal,  Captain,  on  Rookall  bank,  ii.  166 
Vienna,  gypseous  springs  of,  i.  206 

,  tertiary  formations  of,  ii.  206.  348 

Vif  olano,  gypsum  and  marls  at,  ii.  303 
Villages  and  their  inhabitants  buried  by 

landslips,  ii.  125 
Villarica  volcano,  i.  292 
Villasmonde,  limestone  of,  ii.  234 
Villefranche,  Bay  of,  strata  near,  ii.  286 
Vinegar  R.,  sulpnaric  acid,  &e.  in  waters 

of,  378 
Virgil  cited,  i.  161 

Viriet,  M.,  on  deluge  of  Samothraoe,  i. 
298 

,  on  volcanos  of  Greece,  i.  300 

,  on  ^y  wack^  fossils,  i.  133 

,  on  island  of  Santorin,  i.  363.  365, 

366 
,  on  corrosion  of  hard  rocks  by  sub- 
terranean gases,  ii.  126.  496 

on  imbedding  of  human  bones  in 


the  Morea,  ii.  12o 
,  on  geology  of  the  Morea,  ii.  318. 

439 
Viterbo,  travertin  of,  i.  202 

,  tuffs  and  marls  at,  ii.  304 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  325 

Vito  Amici  on  Moro's  system,  i.  56 

Vivarais,  basalts  of  the,  i.  67 

Vivenzio  on  earthquake  of  Calabria  in 

1783^  i.  394.  406 
Viviani,  Professor,  on  Sicilian  flora,  ii. 

270 
— — ,  on  tertiary  strata  of  Genoa,  ii.  309 
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Visiini,  tuff  and  limestone  near,  ii.  238 

1  changes  caused  by  a  dike  of  laTa  at, 

ii.238 
,  ojster-bed  between  two  lava  cur- 
rents at,  ii.  240 
Volcanic  action,  defined,  i.  291 

,  uniformity  of,  ii.  103 

Volcanic  breccias,  how  foimed,  ii.  342 
Volcanic  cones,  truncation  of,  i.  366.  415 

,  their  perfect  state  no  proof  of  their 

relative  age,  ii.  104 
Volcanic  cougrlomerates,  ii.  240 
Volcanic  dikes.     See  Dikes. 
Volcanic  eruptions,  causes  of,  i.  456 

,  ayera^  number  of,  per  annum,  i. 

373 
Volcanic  formations,  fossils  in,  ii.  120 
Volcanic  lines,  modem,  not  parallel,  ii. 

472 
Vidcanic  products,  mineral  composition 

of,  i.  372 
Volcanic    regrions,     their     geographical 

boundaries,  i.  291 
— ~^,  map  showing  extent  of  (#m  Plate 

III.),  i.  295 
Volcanic  rocks,  subterranean,  i.  373 

,  distinction    between    sedimentary 

and,  ii.  192 
-^— ,  distinction  between  plnftiNde  and,  ii. 

479 
— — ,  age  of,  how  determined,  ii.  196 

ofthe  Val  di  Noto,  ii.  236 

of  Campania,  ii.  272 

ofluly,  ii.  325 

of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Sty- 

ria,  ii.  356 


Von  Buch  on  new  iflbiid  near  Kam^ 

schatka,  i.  388 

on  the  Eifel,  ii. 

on  tertiary  fbrmatioas  of  Volhynia 

and  Podolia,  li.  350 

on  volcanic  lines,  ii.  472 

Von  Dechen,  M.,  on  volcanic  district  of 
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Complete  in  5  Volumes. 

1.  COLLOnrS  FRENCH  dialogues  and  phrases,  with 
an  English  Tramlation:  calculated  to  iacilitate  the  Study  of  the  French  Lan- 
f^oBge ;  and  particularly  to  remove  the  Difficultiei  of  Speaking  it  Third  edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  improyed. 

2.  coLLonrs  french  anecdotes  and  questions, 

intended  as  a  Proffre«ive  Reciting  Book  for  Schools ;  and  espedally,  in  ooq- 
junction  with  "  Collot's  French  Dialosues  and  Phrases,"  as  a  Uuide  to  French 
Converwation.    Third  edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

a  COLLOT'S  INTERLINEAR  FRENCH  READER. 

In  this  book  the  pupil  (aided  by  an  interlinear  literal  and  free  translation)  ia 
carried  through  a  series  of  lessons,  which,  beginning  with  the  simplest  fables, 
proceed  by  easy  pn^Kretsion  to  selections  ircnn  the  finest  Prose  writen  in  the 
French  language.  Fundamental  rules,  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in 
the  text,  are  placed  in  front  of  the  volume,  and  are  required  to  be  committed  to 
memory ;  while  foot^iotes  give  the  literal  meaning  of  all  such  words  in  the  teit 
as  cannot  be  rendered  literally  into  English  sense.  As  the  pupil  advances,  these 
helps  are  graduall|r  withdrawn,  so  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  has 
preceded  is  unavoidably  requisite  to  a  competent  rehearsal  of  tus  lesscuL  In  Na 
4  of  this  Series,  this  plan  is  still  further  developed. 

4.  COLfXyPS  PRONOUNCING  FRENCH  READER. 

This  work  contains  a  system  of  Pronunciation  which  is  entirely  new,  and  sin- 
gularly simple  and  efiective.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  study, 
ui  addition  to  this,  the  course  of  reading  in  the  Interlinear  Reader  is  still  further 
advanced,  fay  a  progressive  selection  uom  the  moat  classicai  of  the  French 
Poets ;  in  the  translation  of  which  the  papil  is  aided  by  notes  which  briefly  ex- 
l^ain  the  poetical  expressicms  and  difficult  phi 


These  four  volumes,  in  conjunction  with  the  Grammar,  are  ample,  in  the  au- 
thor's opinion,  fbr  the  acquisition  of  the  serviceable  acooroplishmenls  of  writings 
epeaking  and  reading  the  French  language. 

IN  PRESS 
5.  COLLOTV  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  GRAJMDHAR. 

This  Grammar  will  be  formed  cm  the  basis  of  Levizac's  Grammar.  It  will,  as 
much  as  possible,  pursue  the  inductive  plan:  and  will  contain  every  improve- 
ment and  fiicility  which  the  modem  French  philosophical  grammarians  have 
suggeeted — to  the  exclusion  of  large  quantities  of  the  uaelees  matter  with  which 
nearly  all  French  grammars  are  incumbered. 

RECOMMENDATION. 
**  Professor  Collot's  method  is  a  good  one,  and  has  been  succeafully  practiaed 
by  the  author  and  other  eminent  Teachen  in  this  city.    The  Books  publishad 
are  extensively  uied  here.    They  should  be  known  and  appreciated  wfaererer 
French  is  tanght  in  the  country.— T%e  SdiodmaMer,  {PkUadeipikia)  edUed  ty 
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WALKER'S  GEOMETRY. 


DESIGN  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  dengn  of  thii  woriE  ia  to  famieh  a  cheap  and  easy  mtroduction  to  the 
princifdei  of  Geometry.  It  ii  written  expreHly  for  young  students,  and  con 
tains  all  the  propositions  necessary  for  undentaDdin^  the  subsequent  part  of  a 
mathematical  course.  The  style  of  demonstration  is  famihar,  and  the  matter 
is  com  pressed  within  as  small  a  compasa  as  perspicuity  would  allow.  The  de- 
finitions are  placed  immediately  before  the  magnitudes  defined,  and  the  prob- 
lems immediately  aAer  the  theorems  upon  which  ihev  depend.  The  Introduc- 
tion contains  a  brief  history  of  Geometry.  The  body  of  the  work  is  divided 
into  four  secckxis :  the  first  treating  of  Lines  and  their  relations ;  the  second  of 
Surfaces  and  their  areas ;  and  the  third*  of  Solids  and  their  measures ;  the  fourth 
as  designed  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  Geometry  by  some  oi  its  most  important 
pmctical  applicaUons,  and  also  nves  a  description  of  the  instruments  used  in 
mensuration.  To  imprew  tlie  fundamental  propositioiis  more  deeply  on  the 
memory,  they  are  collected  together  at  the  end,  with  a  series  of  Questions  for 
the  ezerdae  of  the  learner. 


NOnCES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  North  Awurican  Review. — ^**The  book  before  us  contains  the  ele- 
BMntB  of  GeomeUy,  moulded  to  that  form,  which  some  years  of  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  tne  art  of  teaching  suggested  as  the  beet  The  author's  plan 
is  simple  and  natural ;  his  explanations  are  clear;  his  original  demonstrations 
are  ingenious ;  and  his  illustrations  easy  and  fiuniliar.  He  has  condensed  into 
192  lieges  duodecimo  more  geometrical  truth  than  we  hod  supposed  it  possible 
to  brmg  into  so  narrow  limib«,  and  all  that  is  essential  to  be  taucht  in  ordinary 
mathematical  instniction.  We  recommend  his  treatise  as  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  calculated  to  supply  a  desioeratum  in 
our  schools." 


From  the  Journal  of  Education,  —  "It  seems  to  us  a  book  which  will  do  for 
Geometry  what  C'olbum's  Treatise  did  for  Algebra — make  a  science  hitherto 
esteemed  dry  and  uninteresting,  popular  among  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  We 
shall  hope,  tiiereforc,  to  see  ihn  work  in  general  use." 

From  the  United  Siatee  QaaeUe^—^To  eyeiy  teacher  and  pupil  who  have 
found  in  the  pages  of  Euclid  and  Legendre,  much  that  is  too  ahstmse  for  the 
youthful  comprehension,  as  well  as  much  that  is  not  requisite  in  the  more  im- 
portant practical  applications — this  work  must  commend  itself,  for  the  small 
compass  into  which  the  essential  principles  of  Geometry  have  been  condensed, 
for  tne  simplicity  as  well  as  originality  of  many  of  its  definitions  and  demon- 
strations, and  for  the  admimUe  arrancement  of'^  its  matter.  Such  a  work  can- 
not fail  of  finding  its  way  into  general  use." 

From  Profetaer  A.  D.  Bache,  of  the  Univerfity  of  Penntyltaniaj^-- 1  have 
examined  with  pleasure  the  wors  on  Geometry  by  T.  Walker.  Esq..  entitled, 
'  Elements  of  Geometry,  with  practical  applications,  for  the  use  of  Schools.'  It 
•eeme  to  me  a  concise  work,  well  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
Geometry  oS  Linos,  Surfaces,  and  Solids.  This  opinion  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
amination without  the  test  of  use  in  teaching.  Tnis  test,  however,  I  learn  the 
work  has  stood,  and  the  call  for  a  new  edition  of  it  speaks  with  authority  in  iH 
fovour." 
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